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Mr. Manon. We will now begin the hearing on the detailed budget 
for the Army for fiscal 1959. 

Beginning on January 8, which was about 24 months ago, we started 
hearings on the defense program. That was a supplemental, but we 
more or less considered the whole picture. We have to consider all 
of this as more or less one package. 

On February 5 the Department of the Army was before us and we 
had the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
General Traub, and many others. You laid out the program of the 
Army at that time, as I recall it. 

General Traus. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Manon. I see in our printed hearings here that the testimony, 
with particular reference to the Army, begins on page 239 and con- 
cludes on page 434. Of course, some of that testimony is not fresh in 
our minds right now, but it is available to us. 

We talked about troop strength, the closing of installations, the 
political pressures to keep installations open, the curtailment of major 
installations, the antimissile missile, Army divisions, whether or not 
the Army should buy additional land at Fort Sill to expand that base, 
the Reserve training program, and many, many things were taken into 
consideration at that time, including the Army-Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark. We talked about LITTLE JOHN, HONEST 
JOHN, and other missiles. There is a lot of good reading in those 
200 pages which we have already had. 

Now, to get into the detail. Will you be with us here, General 
Traub? 
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General Travs. [| will be with you throughout the hearings. 

Mr. Manon. We like to have confidence that the services and the 
Pentagon are being well operated. We do not know all there is to be 
known about the Army, Navy, and Air Force, but we like to feel that 
somebody does, and that somebody is watching over us and looking 
after us. 

In making these presentations I, hope you will bring witnesses up 
here, without regard to rank, who know the answers to the questions. 
I cannot be convinced that a military man or a civilian who is dedi- 
cated and devoted to his job and has average intelligence cannot give 
the answers to ordinary questions which are propounded by Members 
of Congress, who are more or less laymen in this field. 

Sometimes I think I detect an attitude on the part of some people 
of high rank that they are too high in rank to concern themselves 
with mere details which might be requested by Members of Congress. 
Top military officers must keep abreast of what is happening all the 
way down to the grassroots in their organization. 

When you bring up a new witness who has not testified in an area, 
and perhaps is testifying for the first time, do a little coaching and 
tell him to begin about like this: 

“Gentlemen of the committee, this is my first appearance before 
you. This is avery large appropriation. Many dollars are involved. 

have not been in the job long enough to know every detail, so I hope 
you will bear with me. If I cannot answer the questions T will not 
even try. I will pass the question over to people in my organization 
who will be with me and who can answer the question.” 

It is possible for a man who is not even very fluent to talk in response 
to any question, but you get tired of mere talk. Windjamming does 
not do us any good and we have had plenty of windjamming before 
this committee and I am becoming impatient with it. 

Having sermonized a bit, I now suggest that you tell us what your 
general procedure will be? 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


General Travus. Mr. Chairman, the general procedure this after- 
noon will involve introductory remarks by the Assistant Secretary 
for Financial Management, Mr. Roderick, followed by my opening 
statement which I have timed at about 15 to 20 minutes. 

After that I will be open for questions, and I will pass the questions 
if I cannot answer them, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the procedure after your presentation? 

General Traus. Immediately following that the major appropria- 
tion directors and program directors will appear according to the pre- 
arranged schedule. 

For example, after my session with you this afternoon, or if I ter- 
minate at an early hour this afternoon, we are prepared to call the 
next on ‘the schedule, which is the ‘Military personnel, Army,” ap- 
propriation. That will be handled by the princ ‘ipal witness, Lt. Gen. 
James Collins, who is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 

We will go right on through in that way, sir. Each of these appro- 
priation and program presentations has an ae estimated time 
assigned to it. 
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Mr. Manon. We will take “Military personnel.’’ What will we 
have after that? 

General Traus. “Reserve personnel, Army,’ followed by the 
National Guard, sir. 

Then we have ‘Research and development,” “Procurement of 
equipment and missiles,’ ‘“Operation and maintenance, Army,” and 
finally ‘‘Miscellaneous.”’ 

Mr. Manon. That is the order in which you would like to make 
your presentation? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. At one time we had arranged a full-scale hearing on 
chemical and biological warfare. It had to be postponed because of 
the fact that some of the other scheduled hearings required more 
time than was expected. 

When do you now propose to have that hearing? 

General Traus. I omitted that, Mr. Sikes. That is tentatively 
scheduled for the 28th of March in the afternoon. The principal 
witness will be Major General Creasy. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think that will be enough time? We want a 
much more detailed report on this than we have had in recent years. 

General Moors. The General has been notified about this, Mr. 
Sikes, and has been making preparation for it for over 3 or 4 weeks. 

.Mr. Manon. After we have heard him, if we do not think it is 
adequate, we can explore the matter further. 

Will you proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Roperick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
because, as you have said, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Brucker and 
General Taylor did have a rather detailed hearmg earlier on the overall 
picture, | purposely eliminated any remarks today on my part. The 
Army hopes it merits the confidence which you expect. 

Secondly, we want to testify in just the manner you have set forth. 
I think you will find that our witnesses, if they do not have the 
answers, will say they have not, and we will get them for you. With 
that short statement I would like to say it is a privilege to be back with 
you and give you any details which this committee thinks are necessary 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have you, and we think the Army 
does a fine job. We believe you will proceed as we expect. 

Mr. Roperick. Thank you, gentlemen. 

General Traus. Although this is not my first appearance before 
this committee, it is my first appearance in my capacity as principal 
witness. I assure you, sir, that [ will not windjam. 

Mr. Manon. I cannot guarantee you that some of us on this side 
of the table will not do some windjamming, but we will try to keep 
it at a minimum. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE DirecTOoR oF ArMy BupbGeEt, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


General Traub. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to appear again before this committee and to initiate 
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the detailed presentation of the Department of the Army budget for 
fiscal year 1959. 

I will discuss the current fiscal year 1958 budget, highlight the fiscal 
year 1959 budget, and briefly outline the Army’s financial position. 
The appropriation and program directors who will follow me will 
furnish such other details as may be desired by the committee. 

In their appearances before this committee, the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Staff discussed in general terms the progress 
and accomplishments of the Army during the current fiscal year, 1958, 
My remarks on the fiscal year 1958 budget will be limited, therefore, 
to a comparison of the budget as approved by Congress last year and 
as shown in the fiscal year 1958 column of the fiscal year 1959 budget 
request. 

SUMMARY OF 1958 BUDGET 


Last year, during the final stages of congressional consideration of 
the Department of Ar my fiscal year 1958 budget, the committee was 
informed by the Secretary of Defense that the planned fiscal year 1958 
end strength of 1 million men was being revised to include a planned 
end strength of 950,000 on December 31, 1957. On this basis, the 
Secretary of Defense recommended revisions in the dollar amounts 
for the fiscal year 1958 budget. Subsequent to enactment of the 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation act, the military strength was further 
revised to provide for an end fisc -al year 1958 stre ngth of 900,000. 

The revisions in strength, new financial controls, established by 
higher authority, have produced a certain amount of turbulence, 
Armywide, have necessitated funding some activities at an austere 
level, and have resulted in adjusted program objectives. The latter 
will be accomplished. 

For the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation, the Congress 
appropriated $3.113 billion and authorized the transfer of an additional 
$400 million from the Army’s working capital funds for a total avail- 
ability of $3.513 billion for fiscal year 1958. The planned reduction 
in the Active Army strength to 900,000 by end fiscal year 1958 will 
permit a savings of $45 million. Thus, the Army plans to utilize 
$3.468 billion. From these savings, the Congress authorized by 
Public Law 85-322, the transfer of $40 million to other Army appro- 
priations. 

In fiscal year 1958, for the ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Army,’ 
appropriation, the Congress appropriated $3.215 billion. Of this 
amount, $3.117 billion has so far been made available to the Army. 
An apportionment for the remainder has been requested. Congress 
also anticipated that about $105 million in deutschemarks would 
become available to the Army, which would make the total anticipated 
fiscal year 1958 fund availa ibility $3.320 billion. To date, only $41 
million in deutschemarks have appeared, leaving a shortage of $64 
million. Thus, considering the amount that Congress appropriated 
and anticipated for the Army in this account, $162 million has not 
materialized. 

In fiscal year 1958, the Army has effected further consolidation of 
activities vps installations. ‘These were made possible by the re- 
duced fiscal year 1958 average military strength to be supported. The 
decreased strength in fiscal year 1958 and the further strength reduc- 
tions planned for fiscal year 1959 may permit the inactivation of train- 
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ing facilities. ‘The determination has not been made as to how many 
and which such facilities can be inactivated. Should this action be 
necessary, a reduction in fiscal year 1958 fund requirements will not 
occur since additional costs are generated i in the year of inactivation. 
However, there will result a reduction in the funds required in subse- 
quent years. The fiscal year 1959 budget request is based on the 
assumption that some major training centers will be closed on or 
before July 1, 1958. 

No funds were appropriated in fiscal year 1958 for the “Procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles, Army,” appropriation. In lieu 
thereof the Congress authorized the obligation of $1.394 billion from 
funds estimated to be available from carryover of previous years’ ap- 
propriations. The fiscal year 1958 program, as shown in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget, is approximately $1.574 billion which is the same 
level of operations as that justified to Congress last year. The figure 

of $1.574 billion appearing in the 1958 column of the fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate includes $100 million of additional direct obligations. 
This is due to a change in the method of reporting recoupments from 
cancellaton of prior~ -year contracts which was not in effect at the 
time of the Army’s budget presentation last year. Also included in 
the $1.574 billion program is $80 million for the continuing support of 
the JUPITER missile development. This was not an Army respon- 
sibility at the time of last year’s budget presentation and, therefore, 
was not reflected in the estimate presente xd to the committee at that 
time. 

The $1.574 billion fiscal vear 1958 program does not include $20 
million recently made available from the “Military personnel, Army,” 
appropriation by Public Law 85-322 for expediting procurement and 
production support of second-generation division and corps type 
missiles, LACROSSE, SE RGEANT, and LITTLE JOHN. 

The fiscal year 1958 obligational program for research and develop- 
ment presented to the committee last year totaled $400 million. The 
1958 column of the fiscal year 1959 budget shows an obligational pro- 
gram of $457 million, an increase of about $57 million over that pre- 
sented to the committee. This increase results from a transfer of $45 
million from the Department of Defense emergency fund and the 
obligation of $12 million in carryover funds during the first 90 days 
of fiscal year 1958 for fiscal year 1957 commitments. The $57 million 
increase is for Department of Defense activities, the Armed Forces 
special weapons project, the National Security Agency, and for the 
support of the JUPITER program. 

The $457 million fiscal year 1958 program does not include the $20 
million recently made available from the “Military personnel, Army’ 
appropriation by Public Law 85-322 for expediting the development 
of the new PERSHING missile; nor does it include the recent trans- 
fers from the OSD emergency fund of $13 million which raises the 
current fiscal year 1958 program above $490 million. 

Congress appropriated approximately $334 million for the support 
of the Army National Guard for fiscal year 1958. The fiscal year 1958 
obligational program is about $327 million. The reduction of 
million in funds is partially the result of reducing the stock level of 
spare parts. Also contributing to the reduction in the fiscal year 1958 
fund requirement is the phasing-out of ‘‘on-site’”’ gun batteries so that 
the conversion to NIKE-AJAX battalions can be carried out as 
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expeditiously as possible. During the first half of fiscal year 1958, 
all Continental United States Army National Guard gun batteries 
were phased out. The retraining of personnel in the technique of 
the NIKE—AJAX system was initiated in the third quarter. 

The $207 million appropriated in fiscal year 1958 for the ‘‘Reserve 
personnel, Army,” appropriation is approximately $4 million more 
than the fiscal year 1958 obligation program of $203 million shown 
in the fiscal year 1958 column of the fiscal year 1959 budget. During 
fiscal year 1958, available funds have been programed into enlisted 
6 months’ training to the maximum extent possible. The fiscal year 
1958 budget was based on a beginning strength of approximately 
256,000 in drill-pay status and an ending strength of 297,000. The 
February 18, 1958, actual drill-pay strength was approximately 
250,000. It is not considered practical for the Army Reserve to 
approximate the 300,000 strength in fiscal year 1958, since the budgeted 
beginning fiscal year 1959 strength has been limited to 270,000 in 
drill-pay status. 

The three appropriations, “Operation and maintenance, Alaska 
communication system,” “Construction, Alaska communication sys- 
tem,” and ‘Promotion pf rifle practice,’ total about $6 million in 
obligations for fiscal year 1958. These are approximately the same 
program objectives as were presented ‘to Congress last year. 

In the fiscal year 1959 budget the special account “Preparation for 
sale or salvage of military property” indicates a planned fiscal year 
1958 obligational program of $21 million as compared to a $19 million 
program presented to Congress last year. The increase of $2 million 
represents the Army’s portion of the $4 million in supplemental funds 
appropriated by Public Law 85-170 for the sale or salvage activity of 
the Department of Defense. 


SUMMARY OF 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


Now I would like to outline briefly the Army’s fiscal year 1959 
budget request. 

In their appearances before this committee, the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Staff discussed in general terms the Army’s 
fiscal year 1959 plans and policies which form the basis for the fiscal 
year 1959 fund request presented today. 

I have a chart with which you are familiar, showing the appropria- 
tion, and the comparative fiscal vear 1957, 1958, and 1959 columns. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Direct obligations, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Appropriation 1957, actual 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mated mated 

Military personnel, Army --. $3, 598. 9 $3, 468. 0 $3, 330. 2 
Operation and maintenance, Army 3, 170.5 3, 158. 0 3, 940. 0 
Procurement of equipment and missiles 1, 796.3 1, 574.0 1, 620, 0 
Research and development, Army 427.4 156. 9 466. 0 
Army National Guard 3206. 2 328.7 208. 0 
Reserve personnel, Army. 178. 6 208. 2 185. 0 
Other general 5.7 6.0 5.8 
Preparation for sale or salvage 19.0 21.0 22.0 
UNE e i ewk ese 9 502.6 9. 213.8 8. 967.0 


Note.— Excludes construction. 
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General Traus. The Department of the Army’s approved programs 
(as contained in the bill before you) will amount to $8.97 billion in 
direct. obligations. To finance these programs, the Department is ° 
asking for $8.53 billion in new obligational authority. The amount 
of $8.97 billion in direct obligations “does not include $320 million for 
the ‘“‘Military construction, Army”; $35 million for the “Military 
construction, Army Reserve Forces’; and $184 million for the esti- 
mated cost of the revised Cordiner pay proposal. 

Mr. Sixes. Were they included in the previous year’s figures? 

General Traus. Not in the budget as presented to this committee. 
That will appear separately after the authorization. 

Mr. Sixes. Construction was not included in the 1958-57 figures? 

General Traus. They are not in 1957, 1958, and 19: 59. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I wanted to know. 

General Traus. The fiscal year 1959 budget request of $8.97 billion 
is a net decrease of about $240 million from fiscal year 1958 planned 
obligations of $9.21 billion, and this is due prine ipally to the planned 
reduction in average Active Army strength. 

Funds available for fiscal year 1958 and those requested for fiscal 
year 1959 are reasonably relatable to the average strengths to be sup- 
ported for these 2 years. Any comparison between the funds for the 
2 years must consider, however, increases in wages and costs of serv- 
ices, the increased costs of procurement and maintenance of more 
complex types of equipment, particularly in the aircraft, guided mis- 
siles, and electronics fields, and the fact that some items of major 
equipment, such as vehicles, are reaching the uneconomically repara- 
ble stage. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The ‘Military personnel, Army,” appropriation request is based on 
strength, composition, and deployment of forces. This appropriation 
provides for pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, permanent 
change-of-station travel, pay of cadets of United States Military 
Academy, and other miscellaneous military personnel costs. 

In fiscal year 1959, the ‘Military personnel” obligation estimate of 
$3.330 billion is approximately $138 million less than fiscal year 1958 
planned obligations of $3.468 billion. The decrease is due primarily 
to the planned reduc aaa in average strength from 938,900 man-years 
in fiscal year 1958 to 878,400 man-years in fiscal year 1959, a decrease 
of 60,500 man-years. 

Two new items which were previously carried elsewhere, are in- 
cluded in this appropriation in fiscal year 1959. These are the cost of 
travel of military personnel via Military Air Transport Service, which 
was previously furnished by the Air Force on a nonreimbursable 
basis ($23 million), and United States port-handling costs for processing 
military personnel and their dependents going to and from overseas 
($9 million). This latter item was previously budgeted in the “Oper- 
ation and maintenance, Army,’ appropriation. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not understand that. How do you reconcile the 
first and last sentences of that paragraph? 

General Travus. A $23 million new item for MATS previously 

carried by the United States Air Force is included in this appropriation 
for 1959. The last sentence indicates that the $9 million now carried 
in the ‘‘Military personnel” appropriation for the cost of port handling 
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of military personnel was previously carried in the “Operation and 
maintenance’’ appropriation. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation provides 
funds for the day-to-day operations of the Army. The planned 
obligations for fiscal year 1959 reflect the planned position of the 
Army in terms of its strength and deployment of forces, the number 
and type of combat and support units maintained, its training and 
logistic support activities, and the size of the basic establishment. 

Overhead costs, known as “Operation and maintenance of facilities,”’ 
which include the cost of maintaining the Army’s physical plant and 
the cost of related common services, account for almost one-third of 
this appropriation. The fund requirements for each budget program 
in this appropriation include not only the direct cost of the program’s 
mission activities but, also, the overhead cost for that part of the 
physical plant utilized by the program activity. The distribution of 
these overhead costs is acconiptiubed at the local level throughout the 
world, and is a basic concept of the new appropriation structure being 
used for the first time in fiscal year 1958. 

For fiscal year 1959, the budget estimate for the “Operation and 
maintenance’ appropriation is $3.040 billion in direct obligations. 
This is a decrease of about $118 million from the estimated direct 
obligations in fiscal year 1958 of $3.158 billion. 

A major increased requirement in the “Operation and maintenance”’ 
appropriation in fiscal year 1959 arises from the fact that the Military 
Air Transport Service has been placed under the Air Force industrial 
fund. Payment for this service, previously furnished on a nonreim- 
bursable basis by the Air Force will require approximately $39 million, 

In this case, it is largely the carriage of freight rather than carriage 
of personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. Why that? 

General Travs. It is inherent in the appropriation. 

Mr. ANDREWS. $23 million for personnel and $39 million for freight? 

General Travus. The $39 million includes air transportation of 
cargo and to a smaller extent, personnel on temporary duty travel 
orders involving air transportation furnished by MATS, Increased 
emphasis on missile readiness and effectiveness in fiscal year 1959 
will require increases over the corresponding requirements for fiscal 
year 1958 totaling about $39 million, composed of approximately $4 
million for training, $6 million for major overhaul and maintenance, and 
$29 million for general support of missiles and missile units. Depot 
maintenance of Army aircraft will require an increase of approxi- 
mately $23 million over fiscal year 1958, and the Department of 
Defense standardization program will require an increase of approxi- 
mately $4 million. 

To offset these and other increases, reductions based on the declin- 
ing military population have been applied against support facilities. 
A further offset is provided by a reduction in the common-service 
nonreimbursable support previously furnished to the Air Force, 
totaling approximately $20 million. 

This will be furnished on a reimbursable basis now. 
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Mr. FLoop. What do those words mean? 

General Travus. The title “(Common service’? connotes nonreim- 
bursable. It is really redundant to use both. 

Mr. FLoop. What is an example of a common service? 

General Traus. It is the type of service which we describe as 
being furnished to another service, but for which they pay nothing 
utilities, for example. There are other types of services that are on a 
reimbursable basis, and we call those cross services. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


The ‘‘Procurement of equipment and missiles’ appropriation is the 
third largest in terms of direct obligations and is the Army’s largest 
capital investment account. This appropriation is used to procure 
major items of equipment, such as guided missiles, aircraft, weapons, 
ammunition, vehicles, and other major equipment for the Army, as 
well as certain items for the Navy, Air Force, Mutual Assistance 
Program, and other authorized customers, 

The $1.620 billion obligational program in fiscal year 1959 is 
approximately the same level of effort as the $1.574 billion program for 
fiscal year 1958. The guided missile, aircraft, and electronic equipment 
buildup continues to require a substantial part of the fund estimate. 
The balance will provide for procurement of other necessary items, such 
as vehicles and the new family of conventional weapons. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In fiscal year 1959, the “Research and development”’ program will 
continue aggressively to improve the Army’s capabilities in the major 
areas of combat surveillance and target acquisition, firepower, mo- 
bility, communications, and logistics. The estimated fiscal year 1959 
direct obligations are $466 million as compared to $457 million planned 
for fiscal year 1958, excluding the fiscal year 1958 supplemental funds 
which I previously discussed. 

When support of Department of Defense activities ($48 million in 
fiscal year 1958 and $28 million in fiscal year 1959 for NSA and 
AFSWP) and the support of JUPITER ($49 nillion) i in fiscal year 1958 
are excluded, the funds available for the Army’s program are $360 
million for fiscal year 1958, and $438 million for fiscal year 1959. 
The increase of about $78 million will permit additional emphasis on 
the development of Army missiles, electronics, combat surveillance, 
and other related equipment. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Fiscal year 1959 funds for the Army National Guard appropriation 
of $298 million are $29 million less than the fiscal year 1958 planned 
obligations of $327 million. The decrease is due primarily to the 
planned reduction in strength of the National Guard. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


The fund estimate for the ‘Reserve personnel, Army” appropriation 
is $185 million for fiscal year 1959. The decrease of $18 million from 
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the obligation program shown for fiscal year 1958 results primarily 
from a reduction in the input into the 6 months’ active duty for 
training program. 

OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


The three small appropriations, ‘Operation and maintenance, 

Alaska communication system,” “Construction, Alaska communica- 
tion system,” and ‘Promotion of rifle practice,’ support important 
missions assigned to the Army. For 2 of these 3 appropriations, the 
level of effort in fiscal year 1959 is approximately the same as in fiscal 
year 1958, about $6 million total. The exception is the appropria- 
tion, “Construction, Alaska communication system,” for which an 
obligational program in fiscal year 1959 is not requested. 
The fiscal year 1959 obligational request for the special account, 
reparation for sale or salvage of military property,” is $22 million 
as compared to fiscal year 1958 planned obligational program of $21 
million. The $1 mullion increase will fac‘litate the Army’s disposal 
program by reducing the amount of backlog of excess property to be 
demilitarized by approximately 20,000 tons. 


“Pp 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


I would like to close my remarks by outlining briefly the Army’s 
financial position. 

For that purpose, sir, I will use this chart and depart from the 
script. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Sources of financing and obligation programs, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


{In millions] 








Item Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
ATS Se SS ‘ , | —__— —|— bsnl oe 3 
New obligational authority__- : $7, 591.3 | $7, 295. 6 $8, 532.0 
Unobligated balances start of year.__- 2, 563. 3 | 1, 693.8 | 549.8 
Prior-year recoupments, wail - ” 215.3 | 100.0 | 50. 0 
Net transfers tu | 25.7 433.9 | 225. 0 
Deutschemark sup port from German Government.. £x53 139.7 | 41.0 |_..-. ‘ 
Anticipated reimbursements -_. | 1, 503.8 | 1, 304.3 | 635. 6 
Unobligated balances carried forward - , sehke —1, 693.8 | —549.8 — 269. 1 
Expired unobligated balances -. iii : —98. 5 | —143.9 
—_—- -——_ - — ——_-+| eeheeetpeclactindedesmomertlige ten —-~-- Oe 
Total obligations (including deutschemark) --. 10, 246 8 10, 174.8 9, 723.3 
Direct obligations 9, 502. 6 | 9, 213.8 | 8, 967.0 
Reimbursable obligations... .....---....--.-.---.---.------| 744. 2 | 961.0 | 756. 3 


Note.—Excludes construction. 


General Travus. The chart I have here indicates for the respective 
years, 1957, 1958, and 1959, and particularly for 1959, the makeup of 
the obligational authority which we are requesting. We have analyzed 
it here. Thus, in 1959 we are requesting $8.5 billion in new obliga- 
tions; also, there will be $549 million of unobligated balances at the 
start of the year going into 1959. 

We will also have $50 million from prior-year recoupments or 
deobligations. This is a new procedure wherein the Bureau of the 
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Budget has insisted, and does reapportion, these amounts which 
have been deobligated. This becomes a recorded and identifiable 
asset. 

We have $225 million to be made available from excess in the 
stock fund. 

There will also be anticipated reimbursements of $635 million. 

Against those pluses, all of them, there will then be the estimated 
unobligated balance going into fiscal year 1960, and, thus, the total 
availability will be $9.7 billion. 

The direct obligational program of the Army will be $8.9 billion 
as contained in the President’s budget, and at this stage of the year 
we estimate the reimbursable obligations will be $756 million. 

Mr. Fioop. I never had a witness put that forth like that before 
despite all the questions. That is exactly what we have been trying 
to find out for months. 

Mr. Miuuer. Not from him. 

Mr. FLoop. No. That is the first time I have heard that. It has 
taken everybody in the committee 2 days to dig out that information 
ordinarily. 

ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Comment on the anticipated reimbursements, the 
$635 million. 

General Travus. This is a figure which is the measure of the planned 
programs of services and materiel which we will perform for other 
customers. You will note that in this case the figure is substantially 
smaller than in the prior years, 1957 and 1958. 

This is because at this time we do not know the program of military 
assistance for 1959. This figure will swell considerably during the 
course of the year as we begin to know about the Military Assistance 
Program. It will increase, if the military aid program is substantially 
the same as in the past, to a figure approximately the same as the figure 
you see in 1957 and 1958. 

This much we still estimate will be necessary, and this may change, 
as being necessary for actual apportionment, referring to the $756 
million. That is in order to procure the services and materiel for other 
customers, anticipating later reimbursement. 

Mr. Forp. I am not certain I understand the difference between 
anticipated reimbursements and reimbursable obligations. 

General Travus. I will say this much: This is q very poor term, 
“anticipated reimbursements.” [I can do nothing with it. It is 
common throughout the Government, but it does mean that it is 
the dollar total of the planned orders for the year in respect of services 
and materiel for other customers. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, let us take the Military Assistance 
Program. You know from their previous obligational authority that 
they plan to procure that much through you, for which you will 
receive that much in reimbursements; but the additional amount 
which you anticipate getting over and above the $635 million is 
money or obligational authority which will come out of the fiscal 
1959 Military Assistance Program? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. ‘Those are the additional 
orders or potential obligational authority that will arise. 
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REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What are reimbursable obligations? 

General Travus. The actual apportionment which we think will 
be necessary to support these planned orders during the fiscal year. 
Mr. Forp. When you say ‘‘these,’’ you mean the $635 million? 

General Traus. No. Some of these, as they will swell to this 
figure, will not necessarily need obligational authority in 1959. That 
is my ‘understanding of it. I hope it is correct. I have some experts 
here who may be able to elucidate better than I. This is the most 
complicated thing I can handle. I take it directly from the financial 
plan of the Secretary of Defense and do the best I can with it. 


EFFECT OF UNANTICIPATED MAP ORDERS 


Mr. Mituer. Could you clear that up somewhat? Let us take a 
hypothetical situation. Suppose out of a clear sky MAP should 
order $1 million worth of things through you next year that you do 
not anticipate? What would that do to your chart? 

General Travs. In the 1959 Military Assistance Program, the new 
MAP orders would serve to increase this figure materially. 

Mr. Mituer. It would, likewise, reflect down at the bottom? 

General Travus. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Mitier. Explain that. 

General Traus. Of these MAP orders, not all will be consummated 
in 1959. Some will be consummated in 1960 and 1961. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you not get credit for those orders when you 
obligate for them? 

General Traus. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Muiiuer. Following my attempted illustration, suppose you 
had to obligate $1 billion to get the stuff they wanted vou to get this 
coming year? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Where would you get the money to obligate that? 

General Traus. We would have to get an apportionment of that 
amount, and we would get it from the Bureau of the Budget. They 
would make it available from funds which are, in reality, military 
aid funds. 

Mr. Miuuer. So, that would add to that figure below? 

General Travus. That is right. 

Mr. MiuteEr. You still would be in business. 

General Travus. That is right. There is no question if we needed 
the obligational authority to support that program we would get it 
here in the apportionment figure. 

Mr. Anprews. General, would not the simple way to explain that 
be this: To say that the bottom figure is your buying fund and the 
top one is the selling fund? 

General Traun. I suppose it would be, depending on how you 
look at it. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In other words, you buy your equipment with the 
bottom figure, $756 million, and then you sell it, and you are repaid 
with the top figure of anticipated reimbursement. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS OF MAP FUNDS 


General Travus. It is not quite as clear as that. Really, when you 
take the term ‘“‘reimbursement”’ in its solid and pure sense, it means 
pay back the money. We do not get the full effect of the reimburse- 
ment until the expenditure occurs, Then it really never comes to the 
Army, since it goes through the Army into the Treasury. ‘There- 
fore, | say this is an extremely poor term, but I can do nothing with it. 
It is used throughout the Government. ‘It really does not mean what 
it says, In my opinion. 

DEUTSCHEMARKS 


Mr. Fioop. Where do you reflect deutschemarks? 

General Traus. We have no deutschemarks in the 1959 budget. 
The deutschemarks in 1958, sir, were $41 million, realized out of a 
planned figure of $105 million. We are short $64 million for 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Has that been finally decided? 

General Traus. I would not say it is final, but the outlook is dim. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the effect of that shortage of $64 million in your 
fiscal year 1958 budget? What do you propose to do? 

General Traus. One cannot speak of it in isolation. One has to 
think of the other dollar funds that were withheld. You might 
remember, sir, we inserted into the record, when General Taylor and 
the Secretary appeared here, a rather long statement as to the effect 
of the withholding of the “Operation and maintenance” funds. [See 
Department of Defense Appropriations for 1959, Overall Policy State- 
ments, pp. 410-413.] 

Generally speaking, there has been a curtailment of the “Operations 
and maintenance” activities of the Army, but it is specified in that 
insert. 

Mr. Fioop. There is more to it than that. Mr. Sikes and I were 
speaking of the deutschemarks. You were to get $105 million in 
deutschemarks. You got $41 million. You are short $64 million. 

General Travs. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sikes says this: The chances are better than even, 
since Mr. Strauss has gone back home, that you will not get any more 
deutschemarks. He made that clear. 

General: Traus. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. So Mr. Sikes and I both join in asking you again: How 
will you uncover that deficit of $64 million? 

General Traur. Here is the way we do that: The forces in Europe 
are supported primarily from dollars appropriated by the Congress, 
and, to a degree, through the de Gtieherratkc: The shortage in 
deutschemarks, the critical shortage, the things which you just have 
to have, have to be supplied from dollars taken from the dollar 
appropriation. 


ABSORPTION OF $64 MILLION IN ‘“‘OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE” 
Mr. Sixes. Are you coming back to the Congress for a supple- 


mental for the $64 million? 
General Travs. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will you absorb this amount? 

General Traus. We have been directed to absorb it. 

Mr. Sixes. By whom? 

General Travus. Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. To absorb the entire $64 million? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How will you absorb it? 

General Travus. At areduced level of activity throughout the entire 
Army in the “Operation and maintenance” activity 

Mr. Sixes. Out of “Operation and maintenance’’? 

General Travus. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a table showing where in ‘Operation and 
maintenance”’ this will be? 

General Travus. We can insert it in the record. 

We convene in the budget advisory committee quarterly to consider 
the so-called mid-year reviews of the commands. We redistribute at 
that time the available operation and maintenance funds, and at that 
time there is a redistribution by budget program so that that type of 
table would show, in effect, where the shortage is apportioned. 

Mr. Stxes. You have told me that you have been directed to 
absorb this shortage of $64 million and that it is to come out of 
“Operation and maintenance.”’ You are going to put in the record a 
table showing how it will be absorbed. 

I want to know the effect of the requirement to absorb that $64 
million. Does it mean that planned activities will have to be cut be- 
low a proper level to do so? 

General Travus. Yes,sir. I think the best thing I can do is to make 
an insertion in the record for that, sir. It will be quite a lengthy 
presentation. 

Mr. FLtoop. When we get to “Operation and maintenance’’ some 
of us will be very anxious to discover what happened to that deficit in 
deutschemarks in the Army operation and maintenance and at what 
time that was determined. 

(The information requested follows:) 

In a memorandum of October 7, 1957, the Secretary of Defense advised the 
Secretary of the Army that the Department of the Army would have to absorb 
the $63.8 million deficiency from the anticipated $104.8 million in contributed 
deutschemark support of the Army’s Operation and maintenance appropriation 
for fiscal year 1958. 

Since the Department of Defense financial plan for fiscal year 1958 was also 
published on October 7, 1957, this shortage from the anticipated deutschemark 
availability and the shortage accruing from the reserve of $98 million withheld 
from the appropriation of $3,215 million were treated together insofar as the 
impact of these shortages in the Operation and maintenance funding program was 
concerned. 

The following table reflects the impact of these two reductions on the distribu- 
tion by operation and maintenance budget program. 
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Operation and maintenance, Army, direct obligations in fiscal year 1958 


[In millions] 




















} 
Approved by Congress Department of Defense 
limitation 
Cit TO Se ee Sais i _______| Change, 
i | column 4 
Budget program | | Antici- i i to 
| Appro- |_ pated Appro- |Available | column 7 
priated danetee he-| Total priated |deutsche-| Total | 
| mark dollars | marks | 
support | | | | 
(1) 1 @ | Oc @ Ho )' ® | @ | ®& 
al z oT stile clita tie eee 1 - Se 
| | | 
2000 Tactical forces..............] $759.4 $56.6 | $816.0 | $729.4 | $28. 5 | $752.9 | —$63.2 
2400’ Training Act___- sual 220.9 | 2.1 223. 0 212.1 6} 212.7 —10.3 
2200 Central Supply Act___- 992. 2 | 24.2 1,016. 4 990. 0 8.4 |» 998.4 —18.0 
2300 Major overhaul and main- 
tenance of materiel. ___- 333. 2 | 5.5 | 338.7 | 302.7 | 1.7 | 304.4 | —34.3 
2400 Medical activities | 157. 5 | 8.3 165.8 | 164.7 2.9 | 167.6 +1.8 
2500 Armywide activities... _- | 496.9 8.1 505.0 471.6 3.9| 475.5) 29.5 
2600 Army Reserve and ROTC.| 102. 4 | 0 | 102.4} 97.5 | 0 | 97.5 —4.9 
2700 Joint projects... __- 152. 5 | 0 152. 5 149.0 0 | 149.0] —3.5 
1 abies |. iikts dedahpdc ba ES lies 
Operation and mainte- 
nance total.___......- 3, 215.0 | 104.8 3, 319.8 | 3,117.0 41.0 13, 158.0 —161.8 


} | 








With regard to the impact of the loss of the $63.8 million and the $98 million 
combined, the effect on the Army’s operating agencies has been as widespread 
as the impact by budget program as shown in the foregoing table. Again, how- 
ever, it must be emphasized that the United States Army in Europe has not been 
required to absorb the full effect of the deutschemark deficiency. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has distributed available resources on a worldwide basis as 
equitably as possible in consideration with assigned missions. 

In general, the effects of the shortage from the amount anticipated to be avail- 
able to the Army’s “Operation and maintenance” appropriation for fiseal year 
1958 have previously been presented to the committee, and appear on pages 411 
and 412 of the volume of hearings on overall. policy statements (Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1959). 

As mav be seen from the foregoing table, the reduction of $161.8 million from 
the amount approved by Congress for fiseal year 1958 has occasioned widespread 
changes in the distribution by budget program. It should be emphasized, 
however, that these changes have not been exclusively attributable to the reduc- 
tion in anticipated resources. Necessary reprograming due to significant factors 
such as reductions in troop strength subsequent to the appropriation and rising 
costs of the dependent medical care program have required reprograming within 
resources actually made available. 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE” APPORTIONMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. FLtoop. What about this other point? On page 2 of your 
statement you ask for $3.2 billion in “Operation and maintenance”’; 
you have received only $3.1 billion. You are short the difference 
between $3.215 billion and $3.117 billion. 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. What about that? 

General Traus. That is included within the programs I mentioned 
before. The total shortage is $98 million in dollars and $64 million 
in deutschemarks. 

Mr. Fioop. Total of $162 million? 

General Traus. That is right. 

Mr. F.Loop. How is it reflected? 


24186 o8 
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General Travs. It is not reflected in this chart, because this chart 
is an indication of the programs of the 3 years. It does not indicate 
any shortage as between what was aepecgrnted and what was actually 
the program for the appropriation. I do not have a chart, sir, that 
would show in chart form the first part of my discussion which was 
concerned with a comparison of the 1958 appropriations with the 1958 
column of the 1959 budget. 

Mr. FiLoop. What do you mean by “apportionment for the remain- 
der has been requested’? That looks like the understatement of the 
season. Do not be so polite. What happened? 

General Travus. As you know, sir, we never give up against the 
Bureau of the Budget. We finally, over the Secretary’s signature, 
accompanied this last apportionment request with a formal reclama 
signed by the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you say “please’’? 

General Travus. No, sir. We have just gone through an exhaustive 
hearing with the Bureau of the Budget analysts and Department of 
Defense analysts, conducted under the primary supervision of General 
Hutchison, and we are informed that we are going to get $35 million. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been informed by whom? 

General Travus. By the Secretary of Defense’s Office, which has, 
we are told, forwarded an approved reapportionment request to the 
Bureau of the Budget of $35 million of the amount requested. 


WITHHOLDING OF “OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE” FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. Who is at fault, Bureau of the Budget or Department 
of Defense? 

General Travs. In this case, Department of Defense has the re- 
stricting hand in the matter. 

Mr. Fioop. That is as I suspected. 

General Travus. This is not the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody in the Department of Defense is with- 
holding X millions of doll: ars from the Army. 

General Traus. This is contained in the Department of Defense 
financial plan, which is the guide for the Bureau of the Budget in 
executing apportionment requests. 

Mr. Froop. Will you set forth at this point, or in whatever manner 
you set it forth from now on, the next 2 weeks, who in the Department 
of Defense is responsible for withholding from the Army how many 
dollars and for what projects? 

General Travps. I will try, sir. I will insert it in the record. 

Mr. Roperick. We can give it. 

Mr. Fioop. Not for the record. We want it from the witness, 
The Department of Defense withheld from the Army X dollars for 
Y purposes. Why? That is what we want to know. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied :) 

Fund limitations for the Services are established by the Office, Secretary of 
Defense in the Department of Defense Financial Plan. The responsibility for 
preparation of the Financial Plan is vested in the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). 

General Traus. We can do that. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement, sit 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


General Travus. The next chart is ‘‘Analysis of unexpended balances 
of appropriated funds.’’ We hope this shows our assertion that, in 
the Army, we think we have this particular problem well under 
control. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Here are comparative bar charts for 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. 
Thus, for 1956 the unexpended balance was $6.9 billion, made up of 
unobligated balance of 2.6, unliquidated 4.3. Now, 1958 and 1959 
are at. about the minimum level we consider necessary and reasonable 
for balances of this size. So that we are down now in 1959, as we 
estimate it, to $0.3 billion in unobligated carryover and $4 billion in 
unliquidated obligations. 

You will note a small increase, $200 million, from 1958 to 1959, in 
unliquidated obligations. We consider this a reasonable variation in 
balances of this size. ‘To be perfectly honest, I will say that this 
figure of $0.3 billion will go up because we have no M AP in at this 
time and we probably will have a common-item carryover in MAP 
which will probably swell this to this figure {illustrating on chart). 
But we consider this good performance. 

Mr. Forp. When you say the fiscal 1959 figure will go up with 
the MAP picture included, will it be up in the unobligated or in the 
unliquidated? 

General Travus. Primarily in the unobligated figure. 

Mr. Forp. Could you hazard a guess as to what extent? 

General Traus. This year we are carrying forward $205 million 
in procurement and production unobligated balances for common- 
item orders. 

Mr. Forp. Total picture, $4.3 billion? 
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General Traus. Yes, sir. Again I say, sir, this is in both the un- 
liquidated and unobligated balances, which are unpredictable at this 
time. 

Mr. Roperick. There is a possibility it will not go up. 

General Traus. It might go down. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The last chart which I have is “Analysis of the unobligated balances 
available in subsequent years’ for 1957 going into 19! 58, 1958 going 
into 1959, and 1959 going into 1960. 

(The chart referre d to ‘follows:) 


Unobligated balances available in subsequent year—End of fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 


= millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





| 
Appropriation | 1957 actual 1958 1959 
estimated estimated 
| 
einai i | : j(eidlinate Nastia wsdasa ernest 
Operation and maintenance e ie so = $63.2 | $100. 1 $69. 4 
Procurement of equipment and missiles. Sea cae a ae 1, 595.9 | 428.3 173.3 
Research and development -_- se easceitcedesedeicalai ten 33.8 20.8 25.8 
Construction, Alaska Communication System.- nab boca 9 | .6 .6 
isdn tar Arbon we ig es aa 1, 693. 8 | 549.8 | 269. 1 





Nore.—Excludes construction 


General Travus. This figure corresponds with the figures on the 
previous charts which show for 1959, which is the year we are interested 
in, the analysis of $269 million. In ‘Operation and maintenance” 
$69.4 million common-item carryover not to do with the 1959 pro- 
gram but is for unfilled orders from prior years; $173 million in 
“Procurement of equipment and missiles’; $25 million in ‘Research 
and development.” This total figure of $269 million will swell by 
the amount I mentioned before, on receipt of the MAP program. 

Mr. Stxes. That could indicate, General Traub, the Congress 
appropriated too much money. Will you explain what the facts are? 

General Travun. No, sir, I would not admit that. This figure if 
it remains at this size will be backed up by commitments, unfilled 
orders, for every dollar that will not have reached the state of actual 
obligation by June 30. We might be right up to the point of signing 
a contract which would constitute an obligation, but as of June 30, 
would not have reached the signature, consumating the contract, 
and enabling recording of the obligation. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it in the program but not actually obligated? 

General Travs. Committed but not obligated. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. How can you have an unobligated balance in ‘‘Opera- 
tion and maintenance’? It is my understanding that was a l-year 
fund proposition. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF MAP FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 


General Travus. This is again the common-item carryover. In 
MAP, Military Assistance Program, we have obligational authority 
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derived from MAP funds. ‘This year, for example, it is $100 million, 
so labeled in the financial plan. 

Mr. Manon. For fiscal 1959 you will have an estimated unobli- 
gated balance of $269 million plus? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about the end of fiscal 1959? 

General Travs. I am talking of the end of fiscal 1959 going into 
fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Manon. In this business of unobligated funds it is never 
possible in certain programs to obligate all of your money under the 
procedures which we follow as I understand it. 

For example, you may buy a long lead time item and may obligate 
the major funds for that program but you will not necessarily obligate 
certain funds for items that you could buy on a short lead time near 
the end of the completion of that pee 

General Traus. May I call on General Brown to speak to that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, please do. 

General Brown. As you know, we normally require from two to 
three hundred million dollars working balance to carry over at the 
end of the year to complete the contracts under renegotiation on 
June 30 so we do not have to shut down until we get the new appro- 

riation. That is normally carried as “Commitment. authority.” 

his year we are carrying $223 million into 1959. We have been 
apportioned those $223 million but they are marked “for commitment 
only” in the DOD financial plan. That is to cover all orders whether 
MAP or Army only orders or whatever is on the books. 

When we get our MAP programs, particularly late in the year, 
they have to be broken down to see whether the items come from 
stock or whether we go out and buy the item on the market or rebuild 
it. 

Normally if we are not going to deliver it and rebuild it prior to 
June 30, that is the unobligated operation and maintenance carryover 
into the next year. We know we have to deliver those items and we 
know we have to do that work on them in the first months of the next 
year. 

Mr. Fioop. Then that item will be exhausted. 

General Brown. No, sir, it is renewed every year. 

Mr. Fioop. You are sure that will be committed, $69.4? 

General Brown. Yes, sir, it is marked off against specific end items 
received from MAP that we cannot operate on that year. 

Then, for example, in $428 million carryover in the 1958 column, 
“Procurement of equipment and missiles,” we will have about $100 
million that we will have to go out and procure. In other words, it 
will not come from Army stock. We have the orders in hand but we 
simply have not gotten around to placing the order for it at the end 
of the year. 

The amount of carryover we will carry into 1960 is really basically 
dependent upon how early in the year we get our major procurement 
money apportioned to us and how early we get our 1959 MAP money 
apportioned as reimbursable obligations, as a large part of, the carry- 
over is composed of the MAP business received, generally, later in the 
year than the Regular Army appropriation. 

That is why the amount of carryover fluctuates. If we get our 1959 
MAP orders early, it is possible we would go out of the vear with 
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about $173 million carryover. We would prefer about $200 million 
carryover as a working balance against the next year’s procurement. 
Mr. Manon. It made no sense to have a carryover of $1.6 billion 
for fiscal 1957? 
General Brown. That is correct. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR LONG LEAD TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. You still have not answered the question in my mind. 
Suppose you order a tank. Generally, what is the lead time on tanks? 

General Brown. Lead time on tanks for new procurement would be 
fully a year. 

Mr. Manon. The engine for the tank would be a long lead time 
item, but I am thinking of short lead time items. I am not thinking 
about mops and light bulbs but things that you can get off the shelf 
more or less. 

Do you consider that when you buy say a long lead time item, that 
you pledge the total cost of the long lead time item even though some 
of the things can be bought off the shelf with no lead time at all? 

General Brown. We would only obligate in lead time the same 
amount of money for a tank for MAP that we would for an Army 
tank. It just goes right in with the procurement of Army tanks. 
The money to pay for a completed tank is obligated when the contract 
is apes for a specified number of tanks. 

The equipment that goes on the tank as it comes from production is 
called “on vehicle materiel’ and is normally bought out of the stock 
fund at the time the tank is delivered. 

Mr. Manon. Is that money then always, inevitably carried over 
as an unobligated balance? 

General Brown. The amount that is in the “Operation and main- 
tenance” portion of this $100 million carryover that is earmarked for 
OVM, equipment, as well as overhaul of equipment would be. We 
divide the total end item order for MAP into different appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment on that, Mr. LaCrosse? 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD-—NO-YEAR AND 1-YEAR 
ACCOUNTS 


Mr. LaCrosse. We have to differentiate between the no-year 
account and l-year account. As Mr. Ford pointed out, or referred 
to a moment ago, l-year accounts lapse, with the exception of MAP 
common-item orders, on June 30 of each fiscal year. However, the 
Budget Bureau permits for no-year accounts the use of unobligated 
balances for 2 months after the end of the fiscal year provided those 
amounts were apportioned during the preceding fiscal year. 

What is happening is this. The Army, if it does not need an item 
until the end of the year, and will not obligate! the full apportionment, 
waits for favorable market conditions to buy in July or August, but 
not beyond August 31. The Army has to go back to the Bureau of 
the Budget to get authority after August 31. 

It is a procedure whereby they can very often take advantage of a 
better market and thus avoid stocking and warehousing. This does 
facilitate the whole Army operation, but the no-year account is the 
only place it can be done. 
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Mr. Ropericx. To answer the chairman’s question, really, these 
carryovers are a convenience for doing business in a proper manner. 
Mr. LaCrossz. Absolutely. 


LENGTHS OF LEAD TIME 


Mr. FLoop. We spent so much time with the Navy and Air Force, 
where the lead-time items go to 3 and 4 years on the same fund. When 
we buy something in the Air Force, we may buy something for 4 years 
ahead; when you buy a battleship or carrier, it is 3 or 4 years, but the 
Army has very few lead-time items that go beyond the fiscal year 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Ropegrick. That is right. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is not quite the same problem. 

Mr. LaCrossn. Very well put. 

Mr. Fioop. May I point this out? You notice that distinction. In 
the Air Force you are used to dealing with lead-time items of 3 and 4 
years. In the Navy, battleships, carriers, 3 and 4 years. These people 
have practically nothing in hardware for lead time that goes beyond 
the very fiscal year you are talking about, very seldom. 

General Brown. We have one example. In the guided-missile area, 
we have long-lead-time components. We buy the long-lead-time 
components one year and the short-lead-time components the next 
year. This is the only area I know of in which procurement of com- 
ponents is divided. 


FUNDING SHORT-LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. Does the short-lead-time money go into the next 
year as unobligated? 

General Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If we fully finance. 

General Brown. No, sir; the money for the short-lead-time com- 
ponents would not even be in our budget this year. It will be in 
next year’s budget. 

Mr. Manon. You do not fully finance the missile? 

General Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you do not ask for the total obligational 
authority for the whole system where there is a short-lead-time and 
a long-lead-time item? 

General Brown. That is correct. For example, in certain guided- 
missile equipments, the long-lead-time components will be budgeted 
and funded this year; the short-lead-time components will be budgeted 
and funded next year. 


POLICY OF FULL FINANCING 


Mr. Manon. We have been talking quite a bit about our policy of 
full financing, and I find from the Navy they want about $30 million 
plus for the long-lead-time items for the second atomic carrier. We 
find the Air Force does that in certain areas. Now, I believe you 
say the Army does the same thing on missiles, 

General Brown. This is the only item I know of. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like to have a comment from General Moore. 
Is this in complete accord with the practices of the Department of 
Defense? 

General Moore. The general rule, as the chairman has stated, is 
“full financing,’’ but exceptions have been made in every service with 
respect to certain long-lead-time components. 

Mr. Anprews. May [ ask a question? 

Mr. Manon, Yes. 


UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, suppose you want to buy a million 
dollars’ worth of tanks. You say the lead time is 12 months. You 
place that contract in May. You have the million dollars. What 
happens to the million dollars at the Ist of July or I believe you said 
you had 2 months you could use beyond July, say the 1st of September? 

Mr. Ropericx. In a tank, we have the obligational authority to 
buy that, the full amount. We place the order ‘and ac tually obligate 
that entire thing. 

Mr. Anprews. In May? 

Mr. Ropericx. Yes. 

Mr. ANDreEws. You pay for it next May? 

Mr. Ropericx. It could be as late as next May. 

Mr. Anprews. With money you had in May when you placed the 
order? 

Mr. Roperick. That is right. That will affect the expenditures 
in the following year. That is the very tricky thing, tying your 
obligations with your expenditures. 

Mr. Anprews. How do you show that million dollars on the Ist of 
July? 

General Brown. That is obligated carryover. 

General Travus. On the bottom segments of those bars, those are 
unliquidated obligations. They are in effect contracts we made and 
bills that will come due. 

Mr. AnpREws. You have not paid them. 

General Traus. That is right. 

Mr. AnprRews. You will retain your million dollars through the 
next fiscal year and consider it an unliquidated obligation? 

General Travus. Yes, sir; an unpaid bill. 

Mr. Roprrick. The only way to show it next year would be as an 
expenditure. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 

General Traus. That concludes my statement, sir. 


FINANCIAL CONTROLS ON THE ARMY IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Manon. The testimony in the previous hearing on this budget 
is not clear in my mind in every respect. Did we at that time produce 
for the record a statement as to your apportionment problem for the 
late fiscal year, late in the fiscal year 1957 and for the fiscal year 
1958? 

General Travs. In the hearings that have proceeded this year— 
I cannot comment on 1957 at all—— 

Mr. Manon. I am only thinking of this year. 
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General Traus. There has been no diseussion of that problem that 
I know of, 

Mr. Manon. We are having printed some hearings of last November 
in which, I think, those matters are presented to some degree. 

Mr. Miuier. Did we have something about that when we were 
discussing the supplemental? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Travn. I recall that, sir. When I answered we had not 
discussed it, I had in mind actual discussion which would have 
answered the question here in the committee. 1 remember the insert 
that was furnished. 

Mr. Maron. I wish to call attention at this time to pages 410, 411, 
412, and 413 in the hearing by this committee on the Department of 
Defense appropriation for fiscal 1959 which is entitled ‘Overall 
Policy Statements.” This has to do with some budgetary action. 


APPORTIONMENT OF PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Can you discuss the problem of the apportionment of funds? You 
have in the beginning of your statement discussed your failure to 
secure the apportionment of something in excess of a hundred million 
dollars. If we had a statement of how this thing has developed 
through the current fiscal year up to date, it would be helpful. 

General Travs. I can do that right now, sir. As the chairman may 
know, | was called before the Armed Services Committee the other 
day to give an explanation of this subject. Anticipating that the 
subject might come up again, I have fortified myself with the chart 
from which I will talk or to which I will refer. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


@ PROCUREMENT & PRODUCTION FY 1958 APPORTIONMENT 


BILLION DOLLARS 


tST-12 JUN 
2ND-17 AUG 
3RD~I8 SEP 
4TH-30 OCT 
STH-13 WOV 


6TH-20 DEC x” 
7TH-27 FER i] 


IST-6 AUG REQUEST RETURNED 
2ND-27 AUG 
380-29 OCT 
DATE 4TH-S NOV ee 
RECEIVED 
STH-20 DEC a 


6TH-IS JAN 


7TH-) MAR = 


Mr. Manon. I do not want to belabor this point. I realize it is 
technical. 


DATE 
REQUESTED 
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General Travs. This will not take long. I will preface my state- 
ment, sir, by stating I realize there are two sides to every question. 
For the action which may appear to have operated to the detriment 
of Army operations there may have been good and sufficient reasons 
in higher headquarters and other agencies. 

Mr. Manon. Very well said. 


DELAYS IN APPORTIONMENT 


General Travus. The outstanding example of delays in apportion- 
ment is the “Production and procurement’’ appropriation. The 
scheme of this chart is as follows. The red bars at the top, which are 
related to dates in the left-hand column, depict the amount of the 
apportionment in this appropriation on that date. Then, down below, 
correspondingly in terms of first blue bar against first red bar, et 
cetera, are the respective actions which resulted from our apportion- 
ment request. 

Thus, on the first apportionment request, submitted on June 12— 
this was before Congress had actually appropriated the money, but 
this is in accordance with established practice—apportionment re- 
quest was submitted for almost $2 billion in ‘Procurement and pro- 
duction, Army,”’ request returned without approval. 

Mr. Manon. When was it returned without action? 

General Traus. August 6. 

Mr. Manon. You want this to make sense on the printed page. 

General Traus. Yes, sir; returned August 6 without action. 

Mr. Manon. You might tell us how much money would have been 
available if you had secured an apportionment of all the money that 
had been provided. You may approximate that. 

General Traus. The amount was approximately $1.9 billion. 

Mr. Manon. That you had as total availability? 

General Travus. That was the expected availability, based upon 
the amount before Congress at that time. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask this? First, we should clarify that although 
in fiscal 1958 this account was called “Procurement and production,” 
is fiscal 1959 it is newly titled and called “Procurement of equipment 
and missiles.” 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Secondly, when you said $1.8 billion or thereabouts a 
minute ago, you must have anticipated some new appropriations, or 
was that from the total availability out of prior appropriations? 

General Traus. The bulk of it was out of prior appropriations. 
There was no new obligational authority eventually forthcoming in 
this appropriation for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Manon. You have said on the 12th of June you requested an 
apportionment of ‘‘Procurement and production” funds in the amount 
of approximately— 

General Traus. $1.9 billion. 

Mr. Manon. $1.9 billion. On the 6th of August 1957, the request 
was returned. 

General Traus. Returned without approval. On the 17th of 
August, we again requested apportionment of an amount of $1.9 
billion. This was returned to us on the 30th of August in amount of 
$200 million approved. On the 18th of September, we again went 
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forward with an apportionment request for about $1.7 billion. Re- 
turned at that time, the amount was $660 million. 

Mr. Forp. Was that in addition to the $200 million you got the 
first time? 

General Travus. No, sir. These bars [indicating requested appor- 
tionments] are cumulative amounts. 

Mr. Ropericr. To answer Mr. Ford’s question, it did include the 
original. 

Generel Travs. $660 million did include the original. On the 30th 
of October, we again went forward with an apportionment request 
totaling approximately $1.7 billion, and on the 4th of November that 
was returned to us with an apportionment of approximately $800 
million, including previous approvals. 

On November 13, we again went forward with an apportionment 
request of approximately $1.8 billion, including the $800 million re- 
ferred to above and some additional reimbursements. This was 
returned to us with an increase of $80 million. Finally, on December 
20, we went forward with a total program request. for $2.1. billion. 
It was returned to us, finally, with the bulk of the money that they 
thought we could use advantageously at that time, which would total 
at that time $1.9 billion. This was January 15. 

The point we wish to make is that approximately half the money 
that was originally contemplated for programs and plans at the 
beginning of the year was not made available to us until the 15th of 
January. 

Mr. Manon. It was withheld for more than half of the fiscal year? 

General Traups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Actually, you would not have needed all that money 
when you first requested it, would you? 

General Travs. Sir, I will ask General Brown to speak to this 
question. This particular appropriation is within his primary super- 
vision and he can explain far better than I. 


REASON FOR SIZE OF REQUEST FOR APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. Manon. Why did you not ask for two or three hundred million 
to begin with and use that and then go back to the Department of 
Defense for more? 

General Brown. We did not know how much we were going to 
get from the Department of Defense for the full year. Until we do 
we cannot execute a yearly procurement program. All we were trying 
to do with the first $200 million was to keep contracting going on 
the contracts that had been carried over the 30th of June. Before 
we started to execute the 1958 program as approved by Congress, we 
had to know how much money we were going to get for the year. 
In other words, how much of an item we would buy. If we were 
not going to be apportioned the full amount of funds we would have 
to either cut back proportionally planned procurement quantities or 
we would have had to put priority on some procurements. We did 
not have a full planned procurement program that we could execute 
for the entire year until the last apportionment shown on the chart 
came through in January. 

The holdup on negotiations on the annual procurement program 
was partially due to a regulation that the Army had adopted in 
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response to the 10th report of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
in which they had felt as a result of the investigation that the services— 
this was not a directive but was just a recommendation in their 
report—that the services should not go out and negotiate with the 
contractors until the funds were in hand. 

This was interpreted by the Army to mean that the money had to 
be apportioned. So we could not go out and negotiate on contracts 
until we had had a full apportionment under that regulation. 

This was changed on the lst of November by a conference at 
Secretary level with the Department of Defense. Mr. McNeil gave 
us authority to negotiate to the full extent of the financial plan for 
this account. That permitted us to start negotiations on our yearly 
program. However, we could only obligate to the extent of the 
apportionment. Our regulation was changed at that time. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 FOR 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. What are the total resources in ‘Production and 
procurement”’ including reimbursements, et cetera, for fiscal 1958? 

General Traus. Total obligational availability including reimburse- 
ments, $2,399,300,000. 

Mr. Manon. So you were well within your money on the 12th 
of June 1957. You requested something slightly less than $2 billion? 

General Traus. Yes. I must say, sir, this obligation availability 
changes throughout the year. For example, we have just been 
apportioned $202 million for JUPITER production. Now, this be- 
comes then an additive figure to the previous figure of obligational 
availability. 


FINANCIAL CONTROLS ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Will you brief for the record your experience in 
other appropriation items similar to this one that you have given us 
here? This is the major one. You might tell us a little now about 
your research and development. 

General Travs. In research and development, sir, we have nothing 
to cite that has adversely affected the Army program. 


EFFECT OF INCREASING PRICES ON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. I note in your statement you said—and this is in 
a little different vein, but it applies to procurement and production 
that the level of operations is the same in these funds for 1958 and 
1959. In other words, the amount of the appropriation is substan- 
tially the same. 

Now, prices are going up. Does that mean you are obtaining 
fewer weapons for the same amount of money, less equipment for the 
same money in 1959 than vou did in 1958?. 

General Travus. Generally speaking, that is correct. 

As prices go up and the cost of services and wages goes up we would, 
for the same amount of dollars get fewer items. 

Mr. Srtxes. Does that mean that the number of end items you 
anticipate will be adequate for your purpose, or does it mean you 
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have an arbitrary money ceiling and you simply have to make out 
with the number of items you get for the money that is‘allotted? 

General Travus. As you may remember from the testimony of the 
Secretary and the Chief of Staff, this is a ceiling budget. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words you will have to suffice with a smaller 
number of items because you are not allowed to spend any more 
money in this field? 

General Travus. If we had more money we would certainly have 
more items. 

Mr. Fioopv. May I suggest this, they are being forced to fit the 
cloth to the pattern rather than the pattern to the cloth. 


MONTHLY OBLIGATIONS FOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. You might put into the record at this point the 


monthly obligational figures to date in procurement and production. 
General Travus. Yes. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Procurement and production, Army 


Gross obligations 
by month 


July 1957 _._- eh tte: Lee BO SOE ~.._ $12°942°661 
August 1957- Joss Lie Seeds 5, 631, 785 
Sentambet: 1987 c:5 5 vera~ dos dtissexg~wlipbcach dligs gd.n mene 8, 568, 140 
Sy A RS SE. SREY ES SP ee 23, 422, 162 
go enlaces emp eptys- etyeqete’eepepedbntoner one. kytew ~.. . 89, 518, 598 
December 1957 be Sh BY, SERS AT. BG ___. 168, 810, 999 
January 1958_ _ -- Me Ui GTO eR US be Uae Se 176, 078, 824 


SUPPORT OF JUPITER 


Mr. Srxzs. Is there any support of JUPITER in this budget at all? 
General Traus. No, sir. The support of JUPITER. is entirely 
within the Air Force budget starting with 1959. 


COMPARISON OF PLANNED AND EXECUTED PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What’ was your planned production and procurement 
obligational program for the fiscal year 1958? This is the one that 
you submitted last year? 

General Travs. The direct Army program. 

Mr. Foro. I am thinking now of ‘the one that corresponds to what 
were shown us up on the chart. What was their planned program 
when they submitted the 1958 budget to us last year? 

General Brown. From last year’s program, it was $1,394 million. 

Mr. Forp. That corresponds to the figure of $2,320 million on the 
chart there? 

General Brown. No, sir. I can give you the other components. 

We have the basic program approved by Congress of $1,394 million. 
Beginning this year for the first time we picked up our deob ligatio ns, or 
had a recoupment of $100 million. Then we picked up $80 million 
for JUPITER and it became a part of the Army’s program within 
1958. On the 14th of January we got our big apportionment which 
included in addition to the direct Army program [ have just enumer- 
ated, $150 million for other customers and $223 million marked as 
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“commitment authority’ going into 1959, giving us an apportioned 
total of $1,947 million. 

Since that time we have had added $20 million from the 1958 
supplemental to the direct Army program and we have had_ the 
additive of JUPITER, which was appropriated for in the 1958 
supplemental to the Air Force appropriation and which is now a 
reimbursable item to the Army of $202 million, and some more MAP 
reimbursable obligations for a new total customer obligation of 
$503 million, and the same commitment. authority of $223 million, 
coming to a new total of $2,320 million, our present apportioned funds 
in this account. 


EFFECT OF FINANCIAL CONTROLS ON OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Obviously, according to that chart, during the first 6 
months of your program you fell behind both as to the apportionment 
and as to the obligations? 

General Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. But it would appear from the chart that you ended the 
fiscal year 1957 with an unobligated balance of $1,595 million and are 
going to end the fiscal year 1958 with $428 million. Aside from the 
time lost in the first 6 months your program is going to be fully 
executed? 

General Brown. It will be fully executed if we can in the time 
remaining this year get it fully obligated. We are way behind on our 
program. On the 15th of March we stand at $960 million obligated 
against the program of $2,320 million; in other words, we have to 
execute the difference less commitments in the last 34 months of the 
year. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think that you can do it? You are telling us 
that you are planning on doing it, but do you think you will do it? 

General Brown. We think we will. We are considering whether 
or not we could obligate some of our commitment authority. 

Mr. FLoop. You Army finance men certainly will get ulcers now. 
Just read the language here in the presentation on page 2. 

The revisions in strength, new financial controls, established by higher authority 
have produced a certain amount of turbulence armywide * * * 

Well, I should say. Dear, dear, if that is not mixed up. 

Mr. Roperickx. I would like to say with regard to General Brown’s 
a peers that it is perfectly evident to us if you have a program all 
aid out on a schedule to begin with you can do a much better job of 
procuring over a period of time. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. We do not want you to make contracts for 
procurement too hastily, just in order to please industry or make 
yourselves look better from the standpoint of obligating the money. 

Mr. Miter. Is not the point something like this: When you get 
only a limited amount of funds assigned then the contracts that you 
would like to let do not necessarily come in the order of their impor- 
tance or their urgency? 

General Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuier. You cannot afford to complete such a contract— 
unless it happens to be on the top priority—unless you know what 
you are going to get later on because you might wind up with a lot of 
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less essential things and not have the money for the things that you 
must have. Is that not what it does to you? 

General Brown. That is correct. That. has been the case this 
year, where rather than renew a contract for the amount that we 
should for a full year’s economical procurement, we have stretched out 
the contract until we knew we were getting enough money to renew it. 

Mr. Mitver. And you were not in a position to time your contract 
to the best price, or the best marketing conditions. Unless it happens 
to be the very top priority you do not dare do it until you know you 
are going to have enough money to reach down to that priority? 

General Brown. That is correct. 


ABILITY TO OBLIGATE FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. General Brown, I do not think you can judiciously 
obligate all these funds to which you have made reference between 
the 21st of May and the beginning of the new fiscal year. I do hope 
we will not take any actions that will be against the best interests of 
defense and the taxpayers. 

General Brown. I would like to make a statement. This program 
is not a new program to us. This is the program we defended before 
Congress last year. We have made our plans for procurement. The 
items have changed very little from the ones that we defended before 
the Congress, and very little from those we requested on our first 
apportionment, so we have had plenty of time to plan and to know 
what we are doing in this area. It is a question now of getting out and 
getting invitations to bid and completing contracts. 


CLASSIFIED PROJECTS 


Mr. Sikes. What is the amount of money carried in the Army 
budget for classified or confidential projects that are not direetly and 
solely required by the Army? 

General Brown. I think we will have to furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Army budget for 1959 includes the following amounts for classified projects: 
Operation and maintenance, $128,485,000; Research and development, $28,000,- 
000; and Procurement of equipment and missiles, $19,300,000; total, $175,785,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. S1xes. We have been funding heavily for some other activities, 
the National Security Agency, among others for instance. Is that 
money in this budget? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. We fund in behalf of the National Se- 
curity Agency and AFSWP (Armed Forces Special Weapons Project) 
in both the research and development appropriation and the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation. In addition, AFSWP receives 
procurement and production funds. 

Mr. Stxes. How much? 

Mr. LaCrosse. $148,800,000 in 1959 for the joint projects program. 

Mr. Sixes. And that compares with what figure in 1958? 

Mr. LaCrosse. $149 million for joint projects. In addition there 
is some research and development money for AFSWP. This is just 
the operation and maintenance money. 

Mr. Srxes. How much is the AFSWP money? 
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Mr. Lacrosse. I will have to supply that for the record. I believe 
it is around $20 million. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The current research and development program for AFSWP in fiscal year 1958 
in terms of estimated direct obligations is $29.5 million. The fiseal vear 1959 
comparable figure is $11 million. 

Mr. Roperick. Does that about give it to you? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 


APPORTIONMENT REQUEST FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. In the discussion of operations and maintenance 
funds for the fiscal year 1958 you stated on page 2 of your statement 
that— 

$3,117,000,000 has so far been made available to the Army. An apportionment 
for the remainder has been requested. 

For what purpose has this apportionment request been made? 
Do the justifications reflect the items involved? 

General Traus. Yes. We have spent about 10 days with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Defense Department analysts justifying 
this request. 

Mr. Fioop. I have already asked that be detailed by each bureau, 
the amount of dollars withheld and the purpose for which requested. 

Mr. Manon. You mean presently withheld? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, section by section. 

Mr. Manon. All right; we will have that for the record. 

(The matter referred to appears on pp. 14 and 463 et seq.) 

General Traus. I would say to clear the record that $10,600,000 
of this $98 million has already been transferred to the Department 
of Defense’s emergency fund, and is in the process of being trans- 
ferred back to the Army research and development appropriation. 


EFFECT OF WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. On page 3 of your statement, in connection with the 
fiscal year 1958 operation and maintenance funds, you said: 

Thus, considering the amount that Congress appropriated and anticipated 
for the Army in this account, $162 million has not materialized. 

Has this seriously hampered the Army? 

General Traus. We think so. We have so represented to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Defense. 


RECOUPMENTS FROM CANCELLATION OF PRIOR-YEAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. In discussing ‘‘Procurement of equipment and 
missiles’? on page 4 you made reference to a change in the method 
of reporting recoupments from cancellation of prior-year contracts 
which has added $100 million of additional direct obligations in this 
account for the fiscal year 1958. Please explain this to the committee. 

General Traus. In prior years if it was found expedient and 
desirable to cancel contracts, thus deobligating the money, we could 
without further reference to the Bureau of the Budget reobligate that 
money for new projects. It would thus not appear at all in the re- 
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corded amounts of money for the new year. But now whenever we 
do such a thing, if we do cancel a contract and deobligate or recoup 
as we use the term here, we now have to go back and have the money 
reapportioned. Thus the new contract appears as a part of the 
program for the new year, It is a bookkeeping proposition. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you would not under the old system 
cross appropriation lines? 

General Travs. No, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. If you had a contract for a certain type of tank and 
you decided to vary that to a different type tank, that is the type of 
thing that you are thinking about? 

General Travus. That is correct. 


NOTIFICATION OF CANCELLATIONS AND REPROGRAMINGS 


Mr. Manon. I think we need to be able, through the staff of this 
committee, to keep a better record of cancellations and reprogramings 
of this type. I wish that you would confer with our staff, and I 
shall have the staff confer with the Army to see if we cannot work out 
a system whereby we are kept advised as to these changes. These 
large items like canceling out a certain type aircraft, or canceling 
MATADOR, are always called to our attention. Technically the 
others are. I would like for the staff to work out with the Army and 
the other services to get a little better coordination of this reprogram- 
ing program. 

General Traus. We will do that, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. They ought to tell us what was the change of reporting 
the recoupment. 


RECOUPED FUNDS MUST BE REAPPORTIONED BEFORE BEING 
SUBSEQUENTLY OBLIGATED 


General Traus. Before, we never had to consider it in the subse- 
quent year’s program as a new financial asset. Now, we do. In 
other words, if General Brown cancels a fiscal year 1958 obligation of 
$100 million in 1958, in the fiscal year 1959 he will have to go to the 
Bureau of the Budget and get an apportionment of that amount, 
and we now carry it as one of the assets by which we go from our 
new obligational authority to our direct obligational authority. In 
prior years, we did not have to do that at all. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this, General Brown: Does this new 
procedure have a tendency to cause procurement people to perhaps 
not cancel contracts that really ought to be canceled because they 
fear the Bureau of the Budget will not reapportion the money to 
them? 

General Brown. I do not believe so. We have always reported 
deobligations, but we have been free, of course, to reobligate without 
apportionment procedure. We have not operated under it long 
enough to assess what the long-term effect will be. Certainly, that 
does not play any part in the decision as to whether or not we will 
terminate contracts. One reason it is rather high this year is because, 
you will recall, one of the effects of our cutbacks was to terminate 
some ammunition contracts and close some Government plants, so 
we deobligated those funds. 


24186—58——3 
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Mr. Fioop. This is another subtle and insidious device by the 
Bureau of the Budget to acquire a little more jurisdiction, taking a 
piece more from Congress, a piece more from this committee, a piece 
more from the Secretary of Defense, a piece more from the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Mr. Roperick. Just to clear the record—and Mr. Sikes will know 
more about this than I—I believe, previously, when we had an 
opportunity to cancel and then spend that money elsewhere it still 
had to be on a shopping list that had to be approved by your com- 
mittee. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 


EFFECT OF PLACING MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE UNDER AIR 
FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Sixzs. On page 9 of your statement you say: 


A major increased requirement in the ‘Operation and maintenance”’ appropria- 
tion in the fiscal year 1959 arises from the fact that the Military Air Transport 
Service has been placed under the Air Force industrial fund. 

I think that you might explain more carefully just what is en- 
tailed by that. 

(The following additional information was supplied :) 

Prior to fiscal year 1959, Department of Army-sponsored cargo and passengers 
airlifted by MATS aircraft were moved by the Department of Air Force on a 
common-service free basis. Effective July 1, 1958, the Army is required to pay 
for this service in accordance with Department ‘of Defense Directive 5160.2, 
December 7, 1956, which directed the establishment of a single manager for airlift 
service to be financed and operated under an Air Force industrial fund with 
reimbursement to the industrial fund by each of the military departments, agencies 
of the executive branch of the Government, and other authorized users for the 
airlift service required by them and provided for them by the airlift service. 


FUNDING FOR NIKE-ZEUS 


Mr. Srxus. Is there money is this budget for NIKE-ZEUS for the 
development of the antimissile missile? 


General Travus. There is no money in this budget for NIKE-ZEUS. 
PREPARATION FOR SALE OR SALVAGE OF MILITARY PROPERTY 


Mr. Sixes. You state on page 11: 

The fiscal year 1959 obligational request for the special account, Preparation for 
sale or salvage of military property is $22,000,000 * * * 

What will be the receipts from that activity? 

Mr. LaCrosse. $75,000,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you prepare more information for the record on 
that? 

Mr. LaCrossz. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 








| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
! 
Tons of materia] disposed of---- iain tai a | 1, 341, 231 | 1, 512, 918 | 1, 870, 000 
Dollar value of material dispos d of $1, 700, 000, 000 | $1, 400,000,000 | $2, 000, 000, 000 


Proceeds derived from sales_..-- | $66, 602, 339 | $75, 000, 000 | $75, 000, 000 
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TRANSFERS FROM ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Sixzs. I note that you propose to transfer about $225 million 
from the Army stock fund. How much is the stock-fund item? 

General Traus. The amount we are contemplating transferring 
from the stock fund to meet the requirements, direct obh ational-wise 
in this budget, is $225 million, and that will be applied against the 
“Military personnel” appropriation. 

Mr. Srxzs. Each year we find ourselves able to transfer money from 
the Army stock fund. Most anyone would assume from this that, 
somewhere along the line, we are appropriating too much money. 
If we were not appropriating too much money, how could you continue 
to generate excess stock funds year after year? During a period such 
as the Korean war, when we appropriated more money than was actu- 
ally used, you acquired items that enabled you to live off the shelf 
for a period of years. I can understand a growth of stock funds 
under that condition. How does it continue now that we are in what 
is termed a period of lean years? 

General Travs. I could make a general observation that the sur- 
pluses which are being generated each year are dwindling. The 
amount last year which was made available to the 1958 budget was 
$350 million. This is for $225 million. 

Mr. Sixes. You will need to expand that answer in considerable 
detail. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have them put in, for the last 5 years, the 
yearly amounts that have been taken out? 

Mr. Sixes. Do that over a period of years. Mr. Ford has sug- 
gested 5 years. 

General Traus. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The generation of excess cash by the stock fund is a result of operations within 
the stock fund. It is an indication of the sale of stock-fund material which did 
not require replacement by procurement from an outside supplier. If long stock- 
fund inventories did not exist, the appropriations to the stock-fund customers, 
namely, the consuming appropriations, would be exactly what they are now, as 
the consumer is funded for his consumption for the year. 

The stock fund originally inherited very substantial inventories at the time 
it was capitalized, and, to a substantial but slowly dwindling degree, has in the 
past been able to satisfy its customers’ needs without going out on procurement 
to replace the material sold. Most of these sales not replaced by procurement 
are due to large inventories originally capitalized in the fund. Some of the sales 
not replaced by procurement are due to reductions in lead time due to more 
efficient operations. Both of these forms of ‘“‘eating off the shelf” result in the 
generation of excess cash, but how much of the excess is due to one cause or the 
other is not known. 

The table on transfers and rescissions indicates the fall off in the generation 
of excess cash, which has resulted in a drop in rescissions from $700 million in 
fiscal year 1956 to $350 million in fiscal year 1958 and the proposed $225 million 
in fiscal year 1959. 

A comparison of the rescissions from 1953 through 1959 (estimated) is set 
forth below: 

Rescission or transfers 


‘ {In millions] 
Fiscal year: 


TOG. ace cm mone se eee eed bi ees eee ce $0. 5 
$e inte 5 Bae Oe SAL JEG ne a tie Saba Late lee ee oe 
eR ai rons stall ait vei ete Te aE aa ey oe eee 300. 0 
GO oo ins Ce ehe tre oe eet bis es oe FO tee 700. 0 
NO i he catia e min Bi cl oe hs se ecient ecnios es arcer a x co I 559. 0 


eee eee me we eee ee ee eee ee ee wee ee ee eee eee eee ecesce= S4U: 
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Eventually, the generation of excess cash from ‘eating off the shelf’? can be 
expected to cease altogether, but when this will happen depends on several 
indeterminable factors, such as obsolescence of a part of present inventories 
because of scientific advances, eventual loss of usability because of deterioration 
of some part of those items in our inventory in which we are in long supply, and 
other such indeterminate factors, and the Army has made no estimates in this 
respect beyond fiscal. year 1959. Another indication of the slow dwindling in 
the generation of excess cash is given by the percentage of sales which require 
replacement by procurement. In fiscal year 1957, 80 percent of net sales 
required replacement. In fiscal year 1958, this percentage rises to 85 percent, 
and, in fiscal year 1959, obligations are expected to reach 88 percent of net sales. 


SAVINGS IN KEEPING DEPOTS STOCKED 


Mr. Ritny. How much has your time been reduced in keeping your 
pipeline sufficiently supplied to take care of your needs? I understand 
that it formerly took 6, 8, or 10 months of supplies on hand to insure 
efficient operation. That time has gradually been cut down to, pos- 
sibly, 60 days now. Could you give us a schedule on this? 

General Travus. I do not know whether I can or not. If I under- 
stand your question, you are talking about the pipeline? 

Mr. Riuzy. Yes, for your depot supplies. This would indicate to 
me that you generate these additional funds because your turnover is 
faster and your source of supply is quicker. 

General Brown. It is one-time saving of our investment in the 
pipeline. That is what the practical effect is. 

Mr. Ritey. Give us just a short statement in the record as to what 
your saving is. 

General Brown. Very well. 

(Norr.—The information requested follows:) 

MASS (Modern Army Supply System) has been effective in reducing order 
and shipping time as well as inventory on hand. Levels were reduced only for 
Seventh Army support; a 30-day reduction in stock level of repair parts for 
Seventh Army generated an actual reduction of $3.6 million. A reduction in 
the number of items carried in stock in Seventh Army has resulted in an inventory 
reduction of $4 million. This represents a total one-time reduction of $7.6 million 
in the level of operating stocks. A net 26-day reduction of supplies in transit 
has been realized, resulting in a $5.3 million saving. The one-time savings 
achieved since the inauguration of MASS total $12.9 million. In addition to 
the more effective ordering and shipping practices used in MASS, the Army 
policy of nonstockage of commercial-type items for peacetime operations and 
reduced troop strengths have reduced both the amount of inventory and length 
of time items remain in the pipeline. 


INACTIVATION OF TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. You state on page 3 in the second paragraph: The 
decreased strength in the fiscal year 1958 and the further strength 
reductions planned for fiscal year 1959 may permit the inactivation 
of training facilities. 

General Traus. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In the last sentence in that paragraph you say: 

The fiscal year 1959 budget request is based on the assumption that some major 
training centers will be closed on or before July 1, 1958. 

Would you explain those two sentences? 

General Travs. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Anprews. In one sentence you say “may 
sentence you say “will” 


” and in the other 


Ye Ee hUl!! 


r 
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Mr. Manon. Will you permit an interruption? Mr. Silsby, will 
you find for us the testimony we have already had on the closing of 
installations by Secretary Brucker and others and make reference to 
it? You may proceed to answer the question. 

(See Department of Defense appropriations for 1959, overall policy 
statements, pp. 247-248, 396-400.) 

General Traus. The consideration of the reduced strength has led 
to a consideration of closing installations. This matter is still under 
study. 

In planning our budget we assumed that there would be certain 
training installations closed, and as an assumption we assumed that 
if they were closed by July 1, 1958, we would save $15 million that 
would otherwise have to be authorized. So that if none of these 
training installations are closed our budget will be short by $15 million. 

Mr. Anprews. .As of this date have you decided definitely whether 
or not you will close any training facilities? 

General Traus. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

fr. Manon. Are there any other questions? 


FULL FINANCING OF PROCUREMENT 


ir. FLoop. General Moore, I want to be clear about full financing 
of a “Production and procurement” matter within the Army... We 
know the Navy problem. It goes on 3 or 4 years, and the Air Force 
goes on 3 or 4 years. In the Army you do not have much of that, but 
now we are in the missile business. Will you just in a paragraph or 
two tell us what you mean by the level of effort on a thing like the 
missiles, a new big piece of hardware, and after you get what you 
want then you can do and will do full financing for the product, is 
that it? 

General Moore. What I said a few minutes ago is correct. The 
financing other than full financing in the Army covers a very small 
portion of their program. The exception is limited to the missile 
field where it is anticipated that a level of accomplishment during 
the period will be financed, and as soon as the missiles, or any other 
item, reaches a stage where you can go into full production, it is 
anticipated that that full production will be fully financed. 

Mr. Fioop. In the jargon of your office, “level of effort” as con- 
trasted to ‘full financing for production” for the same item? 

General Moorn. With reference to these missiles? 

Mr. Fioop. As related to missiles; yes. 

General Moorz. If there is any difference of opinion it might be 
well for someone to comment. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think there is. 


EFFECT OF PLANNED REDUCTION IN ARMY 


Now, on page 2, General Traub, you point out to us that the 
planned reduction of the Army to 900,000 men by the end of the fiscal 
year 1958 permits savings of $45 million. Then later on with the 
new public law Congress itself authorized that transfer of $40 million 
from other appropriations. You put that SERGEANT and PERSH- 
ING thing in here at the end of the year. 
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Well, there is $5 million kicking around. 

General Travus. That will lapse on June 30. 

Mr. Fuoop. Of course, the statements on page 3 with reference to 
your strength reductions, none of those things would be so, and of 
course the figures were changed and if the Congress in its wisdom 
saw fit to restore the strength that you were talking about, or the 
strength that the Army was talking about, 925,000 for its proposed 
1959 force level. 

General Traus. Yes. If we began to go up in strength now, for 
example, we would of course require more money both from the 
“MPA” appropriation and the “Operation and maintenance”’ appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Fioop. You suggest a fund that could be generated if you 
inactivated some of these outfits. Will you explain that? 

General Traus. Yes. Generally, as a rule of thumb, we estimate 
that the costs of closing approximate the savings for 1 calendar year. 

Mr. Roperick. It would depend somewhat on what time of the 
year you closed. 

Mr. Fioop. But that is the rule? 

Mr. Ropsrick. That is the rule; that is right. 


ARMY RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Fioop. At the top of page 8 you say: 


It is not considered practical for the Army Reserve to approximate the 300,000 
strength in fiscal year 1958 since the budgeted beginning fiscal year 1959 strength 
has been limited to 270,000 in drill-pay status. 

Why not? 

General Travus. I would like to call on General Abrams for an 
answer. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is going to tell Congress how many reserves we 
will have? What I want is to find out who is running this Govern- 
ment. Who is going to decide the Reserve program now; Congress, or 
somebody else? There are so many possibilities, the Constitution 
notwithstanding. I would like to know who determines this one. 

General Aprams. Mr. Congressman, I am General Abrams, of the 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Components. The 
basis for that statement is that the President’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1959 prescribes a beginning strength of 270,000 for the Army 
Reserve and an ending strength of 270,000. Therefore, the impracti- 
cal part is to go to 300,000 on the 30th of June with a requirement for 
270,000 on the Ist of July. 

Mr. Fioop. That is as plain as the nose on your face. That is great. 
Well, I guess we will still have to get elected. I do not know what 
difference it makes. There used to be an old saying around here 
during my grandfather’s time that there were three Houses of Con- 
gress—the Constitution notwithstanding—the Senate, the House of 
Representatives, and the Appropriations Committee. Boy, how we 
have outlived that one. 


COMMON SERVICE REIMBURSABLE ITEMS 


On page 10 you talk about procurement for major items of equip- 
ment—guided missiles, aircraft, weapons, ammunition, and vehicles 
for the Army, as well as certain items for the Navy and the Air Force. 
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Is this going to be 8 common-service reimbursable item again? You 
are buying for the Navy and the Air Force? 

General Traus. Yes; ammunition, for example. 

Mr. Fioop. We go back to the common-service reimbursable 
situation again? 

General Traus. Yes. 


SIX-MONTH ACTIVE-DUTY TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. On page 11, in the last sentence from the third, you 
say: 

The decrease of $18 million from the obligation program shown for fiscal year 
1958 results primarily from a reduction in the input into the 6-month active duty 
for training programs. 

What a shame that Assistant Secretary for Defense is not here. 
What was his name? 

General Traus. Mr. Francis? 

Mr. FLoop. No. I am talking about the fellow who was plugging 
that 6-month program. Remember when he was manning the 
barricades? 

General Traus. Mr. Burgess? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. What about the input now. 

W General Aprams. In the fiscal year 1958, the input into the 6-month 
training in the Army Reserve is about 42,000. In the fiscal year 1959, 
under the President’s budget, it would approximate 17,000 enlisted 
personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? Has the President’s budget now affected the 
congressional mobilization program of 6 months’ training? Has some- 
body done something about that when we were not looking? 

General Aprams. The 17,000 inputs are the minimum required to 
sustain an Army Reserve strength of 270,000, using the 2-year obligor 
to the optimum. 

Mr. Fioop. What in the world do we pass laws up here for at all? 
What difference does it make? We sweated blood on mobilization, 
selective service—what is the other one?—universal military training. 
That went on for years; so, going through all the throes of this legisla- 
tion, we come up with this silly 6-month training program as an act 
of Congress, which was a hybrid at best. At least we gave birth to it. 
That is what we think. This is where these things come out, when 
you analyze these budgets. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions? 

Mr. Tomas. It has been very, very informative and instructive, 
Mr. Chairman. I will question my friend, General Traub, later. 


FINANCING OF NIKE-ZEUS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I believe, in response to a question from Mr. Sikes, it 
was indicated that there is no financing in the Army budget for the 
NIKE-ZEUS program; is that correct? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that to be financed in the research and development 
portion of the ARPA appropriations? 

General Traus. We had certain moneys transferred out of our 
budget, as originally formulated, to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense budget. 
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Mr. Forp. ARPA will have justification over any funds for that 
program? 

General Travus. As far as the basic 1959 budget is concerned, I 
would assume so, because it is in the Department of Defense budget. 

Mr. Ropericx. I think we have to assume that at this time. 
There, at least, it will not be in the Army budget at the present time. 

Mr. Mitier. You mean, if the Army does, it will come from the 


Department of Defense rather than the Army? 
p a M ; 
General Traus. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record, primarily because there 
has been considerable discussion in the House of Representatives in 
recent weeks about expenditures, what the Army forecast for each of 
the last 5 years, as their proposed expenditures at the time the new 
budget was submitted, and what your actual expenditure experience 
was in the same fiscal years? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, two columns: one, what you indicated 
would be your proposed expenditure, and, secondly, what your actual 
expenditures were during a fiscal year. 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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COMPARISON OF PLANNED AND ACTUAL PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION OBLIGATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Am I correct in my understanding that in your pro- 
curement and production account for fiscal year 1958 that your 
original, proposed shopping list compares rather favorably on an item 
basis with what your actual procurement and production obligation 
program will be for fiscal year 1958? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. There is very little variation between what you sub- 
mitted for your program, item by item, and what you actually will 
procure? 

General Brown. That is correct. As you can appreciate, we have 
minor reprograming. There are priority items that come up, not fore- 
seen during the last session for which we have had to delay procure- 
ment of other items. That is only to a minor degree, and we are 
practically executing the same program that was presented to Con- 
gress, 

Mr. Forp. The only difference is that you delayed it in the first 6 
or 7 months in the obligations? 

General Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The program as such, itemwise, is about the same? 

General Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


FUNDING FOR JUPITER AND NIKE-ZEUS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Mutter. I understood from the testimony before that there 
was in your recent allocations $200 million for JUPITER. That was 
not programed originally, of course. 

General Travus. No. 

Mr. Mituer. Am I correct that there is nothing in the 1959 budget 
for JUPITER? 

General Travus. Nothing in the Army budget; no, sir. 

Mr. Miuer. Will that be carried henceforth in the Air Force 
budget? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Like NIKE-ZEUS, if the Army works on it, it will 
be refunded from another appropriation and not from the Army ap- 
propriation? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Magon. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will proceed with ‘“‘Personnel’”’ on Monday at 10 o’clock. 

Thank you again. Your presentation has been very good. 

General Traus. Thank you, sir. 
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Monpay, Marcu 24, 1958. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. JAMES F. COLLINS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. EDWARD S. EHLEN, QMC COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. CHARLES B. MILLIKEN, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF FINANCE 

COL. PAUL H. SYMBOL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 


LEONARD I. NICHOLS, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 


Program and financing 








1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


1957 actual 








Program by naliy ites: 








1. Pay and allowances-____- ; wo ibdbdan $3, 118, 896, 375 | $3, 002, 600, 000 $2, 869, 400, 000 
RR IO 519,22. 231, 709, 207 217, 758, 000 197, 521, 000 
3. Movements, permanent che ange of station. a 243, 500, 317 242, 059, 000 257, 989, 000 
4. Other costs..........--- Seid. dasea. dteebo 4, 833, 938 5, 583, 000 5, 290, 000 
Total obligations __- seas shoe soe ealdmaensptaosbiea amie 3, 598, 939, 837 | 3, 468, 000, 000 3, 330, 200, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers (goods and services provided 
by foreign governments) -........._.--.--..--.---. pols GI FE Bo cist Sa west . i 
Unobligated balance transferred from— 
“Procurement and production,”” Army (71 Stat. 
WP iwci oles Os. cS eee —27, 444,000 |__- crac eebie teat So. 
= Army stock fund” (71 Stat. 313) - ~_ nonteanstientaiat’ —350, 000, 000 — 225, 000, 000 
“Army industrial fund” (71 Stat. ae ok ahead ob —50, 000, 000 |.....- aiteag bagi 
Obligations in excess of availability..........._____- — S00 COR}... iid es ek ebedbbbenee 
Unobligated balance no longer avails phil 2352-36, be ix 3 <i 48: 060: 000 15... sccesiata-.. 
New obligational authority -_.__- sasndieecenen ee 694, 612° 612 | 3,113, , 000, 000 000 3, 105, 200, 000 
New obligational authority: * 
Appropriation. 3, 566, 704,000 | 3, 113, 000, 000 3, 105, 200, 000 
Transferred to “National Libr: iry of Medicine, ne 
Public Health Service (70 Stat. 962) _. : oe —9, 388 : nee $59 22-4252 Shik 
Appropriation (adjusted) ..____- _........-.| 3,566, 694,612 | 3,113, 000, 000 3, 105, 200, 000 





Object classification 


| 1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


| 
—_— 








01 Personal services: eres Pineaetia sda nedies dada” $2, 995, 269, 875 | $2,874, 232,000 | $2,735, 602,000 
02 Travel___- Suns cabnneesvekstusueey 189, 095, 474 oo 197, 509, 000 
03 =T ransportation of things. Ciithivd dthsa hin ckathetads 52, 674, 752 53, 739, 800 58, 999, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ._..............---.._..- 43, 951, 851 1, 975, 400 39, 468, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.._................-...-.-...- 290, 631, 040 264 758, 800 254, 127, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribution. __............-. | 27, 845 26, 400 24, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims__________- 2, 053, 000 2, 567, 000 2, 355, 000 
Fa i sai ait a at a a hag ai nas ahceee ne een 1, 324, 000 1, 450, 000 1, 300, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments______- Din dasa caee semen 23, 912, 000 42, 414, 000 40, 816, 000 

OE a 6 ccindidnnindadeteatsanssacadine 3, 598, 939, 837 | 3, 468, 000, 000 3, 330, 200, 000 
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Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. This morning we are 
going to discuss military personnel. 

We have had quite a number of hearings and much of the discussion 
has been in relation to military personnel, the reductions in strength, 
and so forth. We talked to the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, 
and others in regard to that picture. 

General Traub, what is our proposed procedure # 

General Travs. We will give the military personnel, Army picture. 
The chief witness will be General Collins, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you occupied this position ? 

General Cotitns. I have occupied this position 1 week. I have been 
in the Personnel Office as Assistant to General Booth for 1 year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LT. GEN. JAMES F. COLLINS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert a brief biographical sketch of General 
Collins at this point in the record. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LT. GEN. JAMES F. CoLtins, DePpurTy CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


James Francis Collins was born in New York City, September 2, 1905. He was 
graduated from the United States Military Academy June 14, 1927. Prior to 
World War ITI he served with various field artillery units in the United States 
and in Hawaii. During World War II he was with the I Corps Artillery, be- 
coming commanding general in January 1945. 

General Collins graduated from the National War College in June 1947. He 
served on the faculties of the Command and General Staff College and the 


Army War College and as Director of the Department of Personnel of the 
former institution. 


In December 1950, General Collins became executive to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. From December 1952 until August 1954 he served as Deputy to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. In August 1954 he became commanding general, 
United States Army, Alaska. In addition he was also appointed commanding 


general, 7ist Infantry Division, and subsequently commanding general, 2d 
Infantry Division. 


General Collins became Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel on March 15, 1958. 
His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, 


Air Medal, and the Bronze Star Medal. 
Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with your statement and we will not 
interrupt you until you have finished ? 


GeneRAL STATEMENT OF THE Deputy Curer or STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


General Cotiins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is my first appearance before a congressional committee. 

I am glad of this opportunity to appear before this committee to 
discuss the Army Military Personnel Appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1959. I will cover five pertinent factors: (1) Personnel strength 
changes and status: (2) overall fund requirement; (3) changes in 
budget structure; (4) objectives and requirements by budget activity ; 
and (5) actions and current policies to attract and retain personnel 
of high quality. 
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PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 is based upon a beginning 
strength of 900,000 on July 1, 1958, and: an ending strength of 870,000 
on June 30, 1959. The average strength is 878,400. At the end of 
fiscal year 1959 the Army will have a force of 89,600 commissioned 
officers, 10,500 warrant officers, 768,000 enlisted personnel, and 1,900 
cadets. In accomplishing this 30,000 reduction in force, our objective 
is to retain the most highly qualified personnel so that the Army, al- 
though smaller in size, will have capable leaders and skilled person- 
nel on the modern battlefield. 

The Army’s actual strength on January 1, 1958, was 917,300, which 
is 78,000 below the strength contemplated in the President’s budget 
of last year. Subsequent to congressional action on the fiscal year 
1958 budget, the Secretary of Defense established expenditure limita- 
tions and directed lower strength objectives which necessitated sig- 
nificant revisions in the Army military personnel program. A com- 
pletely new program was developed on November 29, 1957, providing 
for an end strength on June 30, 1958, of 900,000 instead of 1 million 
as originally contemplated. Chart No. 1 shows how the Army 
strength has declined. (P. 44.) 

The fiscal year 1958 column of the fiscal year 1959 budget now un- 
der consideration shows the dollar requirements for the revised mili- 
tary personnel program as $3.468 billion, a decrease of $45 million 
from funds made available by Congress. 


OVERALL FUND REQUIREMENT 


The estimate for the military personnel appropriation request for 
fiscal year 1959 is $3.330 billion. This request represents a decrease 
of $138 million from the revised estimate for fiscal year 1958. This 
decrease results primarily from strength reduction. The amount of 
the decrease would have been greater if there had not been some count- 
teracting costs which will be discussed by budget activity. The break- 
down of the MPA dollar is shown on chart No. 2. (P. 45.) 

The budget programs making up this estimate are: 


1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel____.._._-__-_--- $2, 869, 400, 000 
Se IG. Bini ida cic cnn seca Dakine 197, 521, 000 
1300 Movements, permanent change of station__._.__.-____------ 257, 989, 000 
1400 Other military personnel costs.._..._..-~.-~-.{-s_.--.---+ 5, 290, 000 
CHANGES IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 
: The fiscal year 1959 appropriation request carries certain activities 


in different budget programs from those in previous years. The trans- 
fer among programs was done in order to establish a uniform basis for 
budgeting and accounting for all military personnel appropriations 
within the Department of Defense. The changes made are (1) “In- 
dividual clothing,” previously carried as a separate budget program, 
is now included in “Pay and allowances”; (2) mileage upon separa- 
tion from the service, previously budgeted under “Pay and allow- 
ancés,” is now included under program 1300, “Permanent change of 
station movements”; and (3) employers’ social-security contributions, 
previously carried under program 1400, “Other military personnel 
costs,” are now included under “Pay and allowances.” 
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CHarT 2 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY APPROPRIATION 


(Dollars in Millions) 





Fiscal Year 1959 Estimate 


$ 3,330,200,000 
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In addition to these changes, the fiscal year 1959 budget program for 
travel includes (1) the cost of port handling charges in the continental 
United States, transferred from the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation; and (2) funds to reimburse the Air Force for moving 
personnel to and from overseas via Military Air Transport Service, a 
new requirement. The dollar impact of changes in budget structure 
will be covered in the discussion of each budget program. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1000 (PAY AND ALLOWANCES ) 


Budget program 1000 provides pay and allowances at statutory rates 
for the approved military strength. It includes basic pay, proficiency 
pay, basic allowance for quarters, basic allowance for subsistence, 
commuted rations, overseas station allowance, special pay, incentive 
pay, lump-sum terminal leave pay, readjustment pay, severance pay, 
employers’ social-security contributions, clothing and uniform allow- 
ances. 

The cost of individual clothing and social security contributions, 
which I previously explained was transferred into this program, 
amounts to $92.9 million and $40.7 million, respectively, in fiscal year 
1959. The requirement to provide for payment of separation travel, 
transferred out of this program, totals $18.9 million. In order to have 
comparability for all 3 years, the dollar impact of these changes has 
been included in the amounts for fiscal years 1957 and 1958. In addi- 
tion, a new item for proficiency pay, included in this activity, amounts 
to $11 million in fiscal year 1959. 

With the fiscal year 1958 budget structure modified similar to that 
of fiscal year 1959, the estimate of $2.869 billion for “Pay and allow- 
ances” in fiscal year 1959 is a decrease of $133 million from the esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1958. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1200 (SUBSISTENCE) 


Budget program 1200 provides funds for food consumed by enlisted 
personnel of the Army and for meals furnished under contract to ap- 
plicants for enlistment, selective service registrants, and Reserve 
Forces personnel while held for observation at Armed Forces exam- 
ining stations to determine fitness for service. 

The daily per capita feeding costs on which this estimate is com- 
puted are $1.06 for continental United States and $0.99 for oversea 
commands. These amounts are based on cost experience for the period 
March through May 1957. The oversea ration cost is less than that of 
continental United States because of lower milk consumption and 
lower prices paid for some perishable items purchased overseas. 

The estimate for this budget program has been prepared on the as- 
sumption that Public Law 690 will be extended. Funds have not been 
included to provide for the continuance of the current level of con- 
sumption for milk, butter and cheese without the benefit of the law. 
This Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress covering the use of excess 
dairy products, if not amended, will expire on December 31, 1958. 

The estimate of $197.5 million for “Subsistence” in fiscal year 1959 
is a decrease of $20.2 million from the revised requirement for fiscal 
year 1958. This decrease results principally from the reduction in 
strength. 
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BUDGET PROGRAM 1300 ( MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION ) 


Budget program 1300 provides funds for the movement of military 
personnel, dependents and household goods. This movement involves 
travel to first duty station, travel required to train personnel to per- 
form military duties, travel to support our worldwide commitments, 
and travel to separate personnel upon completion of tours of duty. 
Personnel travel as individuals and as part of organized units by 
private conveyance, commercial carrier, Military Sea Transportation 
Service, and Military Air Transport Service. 

The estimate of $258 million for permanent change of station move- 
ments in fiscal year 1959 is $15.9 million over the estimate for fiscal 
year 1958. This increase is caused by the transfer in fiscal year 1959 of 
port handling charges from the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation and the addition in fiscal year 1959 of travel via Military Air 
Transport Service, which was previously furnished by the Air Force 
on a nonreimbursable basis. In accordance with the instructions under 
which the budget was prepared, the fiscal year 1958 column for this 
program does not reflect a comparable structure. These 2 items, ac- 
counting for an increased requirement of $31.9 million, more than 
offset. reductions due to the smaller size Army and actions restricting 
the frequency of PCS movements. In other words, including these two 
new items for both years the PCS estimate for fiscal year 1959 would 
be approximately $16 million below the fiscal year 1958 requirement. 


REDUCTION OF PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


During the past several years the committee indicated a special in- 
terest in reducing the frequency of PCS travel, and last year requested 
that all reasonable avenues be explored to establish a program to meet 
the problem. I have a list of actions taken by the Army since the last 
hearings to reduce the number of PCS movements consistent with ac- 
complishment of our mission. I will submit this for insertion in the 
record if the committee so desires. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe we want that information, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I was thinking as you were reading that we have done 
a lot of talking about this problem but I am afraid the Army has not 
done much about it. You maintain some things have been accom- 
plished ? 

General Traus. We have done a lot in the last year. 

Mr. Manon, That will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


PoLticy CHANGES DESIGNED TO REDUCE FREQUENCY or PCS TRAVEL 


Some of the more recent actions taken to reduce the number of PCS movements 
are as follows: 

1. The need to eliminate all nonessential PCS moves has been carefully brought 
to the attention of all commanders and chiefs of agencies who are authorized 
to direct such moves. 

2. The Department of the Army has directed that the division reorganization 
program be accomplished through normal turnover of personnel without incurring 
additional PCS travel. Exceptions to this policy are granted only in those cases 
where personnel imbalances continue to be a problem 120 days after the reor- 
ganization date. (Effective date: February 21, 1957.) 

3. All personnel who desire to move their dependents overseas at Government 
expense are now required to extend their term of service to assure completion 
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of the full oversea tour. Those individuals who do not qualify for movement of 
dependents overseas at Government expense are denied payment of oversea sta- 
tion allowance for dependents. This loss of entitlement encourages personnel 
to agree to extend their term of service. (Effective date: June 6, 1957.) 

4. Officers in a Gyroscope unit returning to the United States are now retained 
in place and assigned to the replacing unit if they do not meet the minimum time 
overseas criteria to return with the unit. (Effective date: August 14, 1957.) 

5. Personnel are authorized and encouraged to extend their oversea tours up 
to the allowable maximum period of 4 years. (Effective date: August 28, 1957.) 

6. In order to preclude short-term PCS assignments, oversea commanders have 
been directed to insure that all individuals being returned to the United States 
are either eligible for separation at the port of debarkation or have at least 6 
months’ remaining service to perform in a United States assignment. (Effective 
date: August 28, 1957.) 

7. School commandants have been directed to obtain the maximum number 
of faculty replacements from members of graduating classes. (Effective date: 
August 28, 1957.) 

8. Gyroscope units and replacement packets now move overseas at 100 percent 
strength whereas they previously moved overseas at 105 percent authorized 
strength. (Effective date: August 29, 1957.) 

9. Enlisted personnel whose oversea tours expire 91 to 180 days prior to ex- 
piration of their term of service are involuntarily retained overseas up to 3 
months. The purpose of this is to insure that they arrive in the United States 
with 90 days or less service remaining in order that they can be discharged at 
the port. (Effective date: September 30, 1957.) 

10. Commanders now receive by airmail, photostat copies of the qualification 
records of officers who are assigned to their commands and may recommend diver- 
sions of assignments to reflect unexpected changes in their personnel requirements, 
This new procedure minimizes additional movement resulting from unforeseen 
changes in requirements. (Effective date: October 24, 1957.) 

11. The minimum time overseas requirement for eligibility to return to the 
United States for personnel assigned to gyroscope units has been increased for 
career officers from 22 to 28 months and for Regular Army enlisted men who 
are not gyroscope volunteers from 12 to 28 months. (Effective date: December 
4, 1957.) 

12. The Inspector General of the Army has designated economy of PCS move- 
ments as a factor of major concern for inspectors general throughout the Army 
during fiscal year 1958. (Effective date: December 4, 1957.) 

13. Draftees who have less than 18 months remaining service will not be 
assigned overseas. (Effective date: Will become operative in March 1958.) 

14. Draftees once assigned to a unit in the United States are thereafter in- 
eligible for assignment overseas. (Will become operative in March 1958.) 

15. Enlisted personnel volunteering for oversea service must now agree to 
reenlist or extend their current terms of service in order to have sufficient 
period of remaining service to complete the prescribed oversea tour. (Effective 
date: January 20, 1958.) 


Mr. Forp. May we see during the hearings copies of that so we 
can take a look at it and ask any questions that are necessary ? 

General Cottins. We will have it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is nice to have in the record, but it is also helpful for 
us to be able to look at it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; be sure they are made available. 

General Coriins. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1400 (OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS) 


Budget program 1400 provides funds for personnel costs incident to 
the apprehension of military deserters, absentees, and escaped military 
prisoners; interest on soldiers’ deposits; deaths; death gratuities; and 
mortgage insurance. 

On the basis of the revised budget structure for both years, the 
estimate of $5.29 million for other military personnel costs in fiscal 
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year 1959 is a decrease of $293,000 from the estimate for fiscal year 
1958. 
This completes my discussion of the specific budget program re- 


quirements; I will now discuss significant actions and events affecting 
military personnel. 


POLICIES AND ACTIONS TO ATTRACT AND RETAIN PERSONNEL OF HIGH 
QUALITY IN THE ARMY 


Our major problem is still that of getting and keeping people who 
have the ability to do tough jobs in the Army of today and of the 
future. Basically, it is the problem of keeping in step with scientific 
progress by having men who can put the products to use. To meet this 
challenge, the Army is still seeking higher quality personnel. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding of our objective in 
seeking this higher quality, let me briefly explain my use of the term. 
The Army determines its requirements on the basis of the abilities 
which men need to perform varied military duties. We describe this 
as his “job performance potential,” and we are constantly engaged in 
research to improve our ability to measure this potential as precisely 
as possible. In other words, we are not saying that a man’s ability to 
do a good job in the Army should be determined solely on the basis 
of his educational background or his score on a mental test; we extend 
these criteria by the use of aptitude tests which experience has shown 
will give us a valid estimate of a man’s potential worth to the Army 
in any of several different occupational categories. 

In seeking to improve quality in the Army, we would deny service in 
the Army only to those who do not have the requisite job performance 
potential, those who cost the taxpayer money to train but return no 
dividends. 

I would like to discuss the Army’s quality-improvement program 
under three broad headings: 

1. Recent reductions in strength. 

2. Actions taken within the Army to improve our capability to at- 
tract and retain personnel of high quality. 

3. Further action required from outside the Army. 

First, the recent strength reductions: Overall reductions in Army 
military strength since the end of the Korean war have been accom- 
plished by the combination of cutting back procurement and the re- 
lease of personnel from active duty. In the case of officers, this com- 
bination permitted a controlled reduction geared to present and future 
Army requirements by branch and grade. However, in order to ac- 
complish the recent strength reductions it was necessary in fiscal year 
1958 to release involuntarily 2,130 officers in addition to those al- 
ready scheduled for release, a most unpleasant task. We made an 
extensive effort to insure that the selection of these personnel to be 
released was done on a fair and equitable basis. Care was taken to 
make sure that the best Reserve officers on active duty were not re- 
leased. In addition, records of Regular officers are screened in a con- 
tinuous program in order to make sure none who are not up to stand- 
ard are retained. 

The Army, in fiscal year 1958, while achieving the directed reduc- 
tions, also is raising the quality of its enlisted personnel by involuntar- 
ily separating 65,800 with low job performance potential. 
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A definitely adverse effect on morale has been that the reduction in 
strength for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 has forced a much smaller pro- 
motion capability. 

Under the terms of the Officer Grade Limitation Act, the lower 
strength in these 2 years causes a decrease in the authorized number 
of officers in the upper grades. This decrease is accompanied by a 
considerable slowdown in promotion capability. Promotions are 
made only after vacancies occur within the authorized strength for 
each grade. Thus, a revision downward of the number of majors, for 
example, means that captains will have to wait longer for the process 
of attrition among the majors to create a vacancy. This trend oper- 
ates against our efforts to attract and retain highly qualified people. 
An indication of the downward trend may be seen in these figures for 
officer promotions above the grade of first lieutenant : 

Original fiscal year 1958 program : 11,192 promotions. 

Revised fiscal year 1958 program : 5,961 promotions. 


PROMOTION CAPABILITIES OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Obviously this situation is very discouraging to the type of individ- 
ual we are trying to attract and retain. Last year the committee re- 
quested that a table on promotion capabilities of officers and enlisted 
men be included in the record. In view of this interest, I have a simi- 
lar table outlining promotion capabilities for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959, and it is available for insertion in the record if the com- 
mittee so desires. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe we will want that chart also, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. It will be included. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY COMMISSIONED OFFICER GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


1,000,000-man Army, fiscal year 1957 


On hand, 


Promotions On hand, 








June 30, 1956 to grade June 30, 1957 

General_-_- 430 | 79 489 
Colonel. 4, 998 376 4, 933 
Lieutenant colonel.- 12, 327 | 891 11, 705 
Major , 17, 245 | 1, 653 16, 235 
Captain __- 30, 530 | 3, 205 30, 153 
ist lieutenant 24, 118 | 13, 796 23, 960 
2d lieutenant 16, 998 | 11, 992 
Total... “106, 696 | 19, 999 | 99, 467 

900,000-man Army, fiscal year 1958 
On hand, | Estimated | Estimated 


| June 30, 1957 





promotions | 


on hand, 


to grade June 30, 1958 

General_____ | 32 | 479 
Colonel. 278 | 4, 815 
Lieutenant colone! 935 11, 700 
Major 1, 709 | 16, 233 
Captain 3,007 | 29, 980 
Ist lieutenant_ 4) 19, 000 
2d lieutenant 12, 093 
Total. | 09, 467 | 5, 961 | 94, 300 

| ! | 
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870,000-man Army, fiscal year 1959 


| ~ | 
On hand, Estimated Estimated 
June 30,1958 | promotions on hand, 
to grade June 30, 1959 


CE asia ss Sk 3 adh ahh oe Bia debs ages 479 22 474 
Ceo. do ketin aceite Sih enw eae eae 4,815 318 4,740 
Lieutenant colonel.__......._..___-- Liddocssescek den desbbbiee 11, 700 370 11, 218 
SE Addi undith tania tn top oye idee seed haere same 16, 233 401 15, 538 
GE inten casepedeasegethagugubiulidcanesdipuht oan sae sand 29, 980 1, 427 29, 400 
DiI 5 Shoe 5 0 5556525 58 8488 0G StS od. bee POOR T4042 c.~sehed | 17, 800 
eh SIND isd 5455 cnbped sey cncdeeadeeentuhay aaa I incre co sctseecenniiel 10, 430 

i 6 EE n we dactees wbbecnpudetbivihe adie hawaii tant 94, 300 2, 538 89, 600 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ENLISTED GRADE DIsTRIBUTION 


1,000,000-man Aree feel y year 1957 





















































i ee 

| _ On hand, | Pe Promotions On hand, 
| June 30, 1956 | to grade | June 30, 1957 
pormeeraeetont eenreiter ener eaeee 
BOM co ccs accent etkdnkl shisha ued 47, 416 2, 913 | 48, 834 
E-6._.-. ethics vackoge pGithisenan apie spain Riewwtedes 83, 631 8, 253 85, 075 
BPE obi dann cadidas i ponkbbivbaiidcabeedbblsdeeepamsdeusa | 114, 674 40, 492 120, 394 
a ee eee | 177, 918 191, 812 169, 527 
aos cS eysivas stegiguasgunostesedenaaubadn peace | 225, 387 289, 121 211,914 
BR: :.-- scx bpcdesebsscs lope e- 4533 345%6644%—< +---=-| 175, 208 213, 052 151, 274 
nan ekcadtthencwctctdndsadscdccedee ce bebe dele NRE Il sngnthenalipaaaiens 97, 711 
OO ant gn Rene ns os el 905, 401 | 745, 653 | 884, 729 
teenie ee = * le . aren ei. , 

900,000-man Army, fiscal year 1958 

i celine Splinks alae eles a : pret 

| On hand, Estimated | Estimated 

June 30, 1957 | promotions |_ on hand, 
June 30, 1958 
sateen cern tanht nrnee 
Bere belbss as bb Odds ce a ‘ L Sesh be Ghbe SES é 48, 834 1, 868 48, 500 
io beh oes oe ak beara ieee a aaa 85, 075 3, 782 84, 000 
Bh. csc tnkensatnecbaccascnbuasdsbdgbeLiataieens ddaabaeden 120, 394 23, 872 119, 000 
ie Ea i ila acc hie es Sl ee ei aie aaa ne piu liadaas 169, 527 156, 984 147, 000 
en casa gan Deeks ees naan aad calileanochiue ae 211,914 227, 902 | 204, 500 
Be a idde dhs ck. 4. a EER ose + Ce bade Na BAAbes. 151, 274 201, 567 110, 000 
a ela oh il ik tale oa WUE, Biiiitiectentiiesanie 80, 100 
ORR 6-5, «15 bassn denies Seeen+ bettlerakessueaiios 884, 729 615, 97 793, 100 

nade ctechnbietton t a 
870,000-man Army, fiscal year 1959 

On hand, Estimated Estimated 

| June 30, 1958} promotions on hand, 
to grade June 30, 1959 
E-7 48, 500 1, 871 | 49, 700 
E-6__- 84, 000 4, 459 85, 400 
E-5_- 119, 000 25, 574 117, 000 
E-4 147, 000 152, 042 141, 000 
E-3_. da vecestin is Se Toit ac taolgie trek Be tespseahesaeg, Ae dele ooh econ aaa 204, 500 175, 512 164, 000 
Beas $5 FSSC oe hs owt ROLL LOL GIS 110, 000 201, 689 125, 000 
E-1.. Se dedi Saati WS deepensiaha te tulkeds ikea ef. 85, 900 
Detehs. sed Ji acicpaheqesey osqaptewdagesonaqwetes aad 793, 100 561, 147 | 768, 000 





General Corns. The second broad area under the quality improve- 
ment program includes the actions taken within the Army to improve 
our capability to attract and retain personnel of high quality. I will 
highlight a few selected items. 
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Each policy change affecting procurement, promotion, and separa- 
tion is directed toward obtaining and retaining the most highly 
qualified. With decreasing funds available to the Army, our aim 
now, as in the past, is focused on getting the most for the dollar. 

One of our big problems is the retention of young officers. The job 
opportunities, higher pay, less family separations, and adequate hous- 
ing in civilian life influence many young officers to leave the service. 
Of great significance is the increasing resignation rate of the recent 
graduates of West Point. In order to determine the reason for this 
higher resignation rate, the Department of the Army requires that each 
officer resigning be interviewed by a general officer. Emphasis is 
placed on counseling young officers and outlining the advantages and 
challenges of an Army career. 

A recent policy change was the extension of the “best qualified” 
method of promotion selection, for both temporary and permanent 
promotion, down to the grade of major. Application of the best 
qualified promotion selection method introduces a more competitive 
aspect into future selection for advancement. 

A step toward improving the quality of career enlisted personnel is 
the introduction of the promotion qualification score plan. This plan 
will provide an armywide system so enlisted men and women can 
prepare themselves for competitive promotion. All enlisted personnel 
below grade E-7 will be permitted to work toward a promotion qualifi- 
cation score. This plan will be introduced gradually, as proficiency 
tests are developed. To the grades attained on tests will be added 
points for schooling, aptitude and efficiency, and the total score will be 
entered on the individual’s records. As armywide vacancies occur, 
the Department of Army will announce cutoff scores which will be low 
enough to give commanders latitude in selection but high enough to 
insure that those promoted will be well qualified. This system will 
provide qualitative standards for enlisted promotion which is desirable 
from the standpoint of fairness and proficiency. 

The Army’s educational system is a career inducement. which has 
long-range implications for the Army of the future. In addition 
to its extensive schooling system for officers, the Army trains enlisted 
personnel in more than 450 military occupational specialties involving 
combat, technical, and administrative fields. 

Through its program of general education development the Army 
provides its personnel with the facilities, incentives, and professional 
guidance to continue their general education without cost in Army 
education centers. Army members are given the opportunity to enroll 
with the United States Armed Forces Institute for a one-time $2 


fee; and those who wish to increase their formal education in nearby 
schools and colleges may receive tuition assistance as well. 

During the past 2 years, a program of mandatory retraining of 
enlisted career personnel by the major commanders has permitted a 
better utilization of available manpower and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of personnel in the upper enlisted grades. This program 
has been very effective, and has reduced overages to a point where 
mandatory controls are no longer necessary. 
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ENLISTMENT AND REENLISTMENT STATISTICS 


As another quality improvement measure, Regular Army enlist- 
ment and reenlistment standards were raised so that persons in the 
lowest mental category cannot enlist and only those making a suitable 
score in at least 3 of the 8 Army aptitude areas can reenlist. In recent 
years members of the committee have expressed a keen interest in 
statistics on enlistments and reenlistments. Because of this fact, I 
have available for insertion in the record up-to-date statistics on no 
prior service enlistments and reenlistments. 

Mr. Manon. They may be placed in the record. We will want an 
explanation of these trends during your presentation. 

(The statistics referred to follow :) 


Reenlistment rates, all components as percent of eligibles (reenlistments within 90 
days), fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 












































Month | Overall | Regular | p raftee Reserve com- 
Army ponents 
| 
7 | 64.8 117.7 34.2 
4} 67.4 17.0 32.0 
3 56.1 2.3 29.1 
1 60. 6 2.4 28.0 
5 66. 6 3.5 31.6 
32.0 71.5 3.6 28.4 
.3 57.1 2.9 24.8 
27.1 58.1 3.1 29.8 
5 | 55.2 3.2 33. 2 
32.6 60.1 4.4 43.2 
24.7 52.8 3.0 39.3 
20. 44.4 | 2.2 34.6 
aces | 
; 7| oa. a 31.9 
1957 
dil i J, ; =< cs 
ES is i hain Mie eich ERS en 28. 4 50.0 | 3.9 | 35.6 
I nda cicipeeimabpudibssdinges cbtiotnniie wea 20. 1 45.7 | 1.9 29. 5 
SII +701 adie tnhgiaes elec dieencaneeet aed oeamaematne! 19.0 46.0 1.9 26.0 
OO EE ERE ae 24.6 54.5 | 2.4 | 35.9 
TUNIS sa: 6. cca dees 5: cieccalesenphekeni-glAtadenicies cgeaeiaeattbien 25. 0 54.9 | 2.5 41.4 
MOONE oi iia dsdaleddcacedeiees eee 21.9 52.5 | 1.9 36.0 
PIII 6 «i csiptitingmieainic tteatadidaelieiatiaaiamabnaiiedi | 25.7 48.8 | 3.1 30.1 
I ica: inca ohh nso aon pmeetcepoanieoeataceniemanaineiiaan | 27.7 47.3 | 3.8 44.8 
NIRS <; 6.chn.Gtidtishnchsadtdbadahhhtcadhadad 30.5 50.7 | 5.3 53.3 
ani tla a a ieein ne thee nkilacd Meh aeieiel 36. 4 57.4 6.1 49.9 
PEs tendenWudibindndsndnidéceapiiaatindiaidincee | 26.4 61.8 2.8 47.2 
PN ernaidenhanneilicns ssi anae 28.9 | 45.1 4.2 | 45.2 
PNR caiisscdbadadesihtcddebigestai | 24.8 49. 6 2.7 | 38.3 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Oe tn ins igh ie oe alee : 32.3 45.4 4.7 | 45.8 
August __. z pee ee eee .7 41.7 3.4 41.4 
NS a A alae 8 43.0 3.3 34.4 
October_.......- 5 50.3 4.1 33.5 
November... .........-- 3 53.4 4.7 35.0 
December-_.__.....-- 2 44.4 4.7 34.4 
January .._.....-- 5 35.1 4.3 33.0 
PIT is bt thin d5amass bch Sidbds thapnsndabbaedie cdenvahbinwtaeltee ,dticc datas cael ie iek a ite 
I nn wind cthsoks ; arena es os ET OR ee 
Et dik, tL aaiibbmesscn Se ee eS ee ade. 000 ce 
hala sisudinsh pili wenn: pavciamine ena ae FAS a eer a  E 
June ___ Beant enh bane ne cna pubcihetitesie: lle eantenaieabades oealiia tamcenaninas ieee 
DUD is Ok inte ccd inns dco dddenan 31.3 44.2 4.1 36.1 














1 Increase in rates for July and August is due to the small number of losses materializing in these months 
as a result of the 2-month early release of selective service personnel in June of fiscal year 1955. 
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First-term Regular Army reenlistment rates’ 


Period Percent Period Percent 
July 1954 to March 1955__._.__-_ ey Ce re, Ok Cee ee 16. 2 
Pe ee ai teens SA.0 Sepdemibbtc 20 ee ee 16. 6 
PN ae i ht eee fk 2 (SOONG oes Le ase 22. 0 
a aD at ae a cael es PI a oo lan no td, cape cde boar 22. 0 
Ta ies SS ly: ERY, Opel ee Sere 21.8 
Na ei te ee ee ay ef DRE AO kk Soak bein 17.0 
Deena eee tl Bae eorweee SI ee sole 16. 4 
INT ees a i a a heh Oe Os anes wo eles 19. 4 
sen tk a ol eens BE 9 CI al ess tesa eeiaunenuinnentdemecanceeaeaiaiaices 25. 0 
I og ate Se ibs osetia ep ebb olan niegtaraiaties 19. 5 
SPD Cm Sol a ee Ree ose inet dat shh ac a 15.9 
IG ii ne kd bial 5 ii a be A Le LL eid a eS 14. 0 
aa a ee 21.'7 -AmguBst.. wcrcals ath biked dleintbhdes 13.8 
Ie oe ee eee Sr am | SIN daisies 12.8 
BER ME ini ah bb Sang sintiteadnnal ee edhe cick ym dicate a aleniehes 15. 6 
NG iS otk san etd ae ee Ree \ TRO carts i ci“ 17. 6 
Re tes ncaa icne st dicctiesnt aac teense SOE... RUIN ih pineal sciesnns nap boa lnmiac 13.1 


1 These rates aapply only to those Regular Army first-term separatees (personnel complet- 
ing their initial Regular Army enlistment) eligible for reenlistment. 
? Preliminary. 


No prior service enlistments 


| | 








Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal 
Month iby a at ee et ee eae enna } year 
| 1959 
Estimate | Actual | Estimate Actual ! estimate 
ecg . aon abns | seen omemiaai -| : apap 
| 
July. 2 7, 500 | 7, 916 6, 500 | 6, 509 | 6, 700 
August... ._. | - 7,500 | 6, 996 | 6, 500 5, 668 | 6, 200 
September__-._- | 7, 000 6, 821 5, 500 5, 829 | 4, 700 
October. _-._- ‘ 7, 000 | 6, 902 | 5, 500 6, 194 4, 700 
November...- : 7 5, 100 | 4, 800 | 4, 500 4, 665 | 4, 200 
December. _- 3, 200 | 3, 300 | 3, 000 3, 725 2, 700 
January --- ; 7, 000 | 6, 500 | 5, 200 8, 298 5, 200 
February -.-- a 7,000 | 5, 600 | 4, 200 | 7, 100 4, 200 
March._... i te = 4, 500 | 4, 400 | 4, 200 | ee 4, 200 
cr  —= . bg ele 3, 500 3, 700 | ga ged | 3, 200 
May____. el 2, 900 | 3, 800 | 3, 200 | 3, 200 
June....- bode elt i a 4, 900 6, 800° | MR cits inci a adel | 5, 800 
Total.... 67, 100 i 67, 535 | 57, 300 47, 988 | 55, 000 

1 Preliminary. 

Norte.—Percentage initial male enlistments enlisting for a 3-year term: Percent 
Fiscal year 1956_ ke a ak a ae odie S253 
Fiscal year 1957. Bw Soe ae Sep tetas din cs nhabdeikes lalioed dni atilbalanap halen seibteard oebipicanatddanlnsnieaeel 97.5 
Ca ee ree CLM RI Ga ais 5 nh Re ies ih cibetecse Je reeweer retrain weeniain 98.3 


Personnel ineligible for reenlistment 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 














| 1956 | 1957 =| 1958! 
Total not eligible to reenlist 109. 6 101. 9 91.7 
Reasons for ineligibility: t 

Deaths hi 1.6 | 1.3 6 
EAD as officer or warrant officer_- } 1.9 | 1.8 8 
Physical disability ; al ; 5.4 5.0 2.6 
Inaptitude or unsuitability | 14.2 8.5 47.1 
Minority | 1.2 9} 3 
Dependency or hardship | 5.2 4.2 3.4 
Retirement. ea 3.7 3.5 2.3 
Entered U.S. Military Academy, other service academies, | | 

transfers t0 ‘other services, release as essential to national | 

interests . _ . “ 6.1 3.5 .8 
Dropped from rolls i enecoe teas 15.1 12.2 5.8 
Dishonorable discharge_-._-._..........-.-- : a a (?) 
Discharge under other than honorable conditions_____-- 12.3 15.5 9.4 
Failure to meet enlistment qualifications._..........-..--- 42.8 45.4 18.6 


1 Preliminary data for ist half fiscal year 1958. 
2 Less than 100 (22) for ist half fiscal year 1958. 





wee aes le er 


3 
3 
4 
5 
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Enlisted gains (fiseal years 1957, 1958, and 1959) 



































No prior} Enlist- 
service ments Active 
Total enlist- | and re- duty Draftees 
| ments enlist- tours ! 
ments 
aerial tinned a tet olan cy Pecteppsninchestaeiadaitithe Ville | a * 
Fiscal year 1957__- 4 : aa dihntebanenen 379,535 | 67, 535 | 83, 400 49, 400 179, 200 
Percent_.-- sichd-ajudadd a ai bees oe 17.8 22.0 13.0 | 47.2 
Fiscal year 1958... As ; ad 312,800 | 57,500 82, 000 46, 400 | 126, 900 
Percent... ..-_.- san cd Jatalotels PSR -.| 18.4) 26.2 14.8 | 40.6 
Fiscal year 1959__. add i 332,600 | 55,000} 77,300 50,300 | 150, 000 
|. | a : | a 16.5 23.2 15.2 | 45.1 
! } | 
1 Includes administrative gains. 
Reenlistment rates of the services * 
> = was FT T 2 1 ce | 7 r? } : ae 
Army Navy | Marine Air Force 
| Corps | 
ait sineeinnecennneoasabncec taht iinet me — te ee 
Fiscal year 1955 Sonircie 14.5 | 14.2 | 20.6 23.5 
Fiscal year 1956___- staal : | 26.7 32.6 | 37.8 | 44.2 
Fiscal year 1957_- : ‘ 24.8 44.9 29.1 49.4 
1 In percent reflecting that number of reenlistments as compared with that number of separatees eligible 
for reenlistment. 


POLICY REGARDING ELIMINATION OF LOW-CATEGORY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srxes. In that connection, I would like to have the statement 
about service policy regarding the elimination of the low-score cate- 
gory personnel. I have had several young fellows come to me who 
were eliminated as a result of low scores who appeared to be reason- 
ably promising young men and who said they were excited and scared 
and flunked their tests and they felt if they had another chance they 
could have done much better. 

I was told by the Army that they do not give a second chance. It 
does not seem to me to be sound policy to refuse a second chance to a 
man if he has possibilities or if his is a borderline case. 

General Cottins. That was left up to the unit commander, sir. All 
these men were looked at for a period of time by a unit commander 
who knew best; if he felt the individual was capable of staying in the 
Army and performing a job, he was retained. The unit commander 
could grant an exception. 

In many cases if the unit commander felt the man was a borderline 
case under the circumstances you have talked about, he was given a 
chance to take the examination again, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The correspondence in my office in each case said, “We 
do not give a second chance. It is not possible for the man to have 
another examination.” 

Mr. Scrivner. You created some rather strange situations in that 
program, General. I, too, have some correspondence on it and some 
personal acquaintance with some of these men. I do not know how 
the Army rated them as being as low mentally as they did because they 
have done a lot of things the average youngster does. But in one 
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instance particularly the man was reenlisted and then about 6 months 
after his reenlistment and he had received his reenlistment bonus he 
was let out under this low-score program and now they want him 
to pay back his reenlistment bonus. He reenlisted in good faith. The 
Army accepted him in good faith. Six months later they say, “You 
are not adaptable enough to stay in the Army. We want the reenlist- 
ment money back.” ‘That is not fair to the man. It was not his 
fault. He was in good faith. What do you do about that? 

General Cortiins. Could I have that particular case, sir? This is 
an unusual case. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hesitate about giving any of the military the spe- 
cific names of men because sometimes the reaction has been very bad. 
Instead of taking it out on me they have taken it out on the man. 

Mr. Fioop. Generally, if I may add, you are right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not always, but quite often. 

General Cotiins. We attempt to correct that at all times whenever 
we have a specific case. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. As the general has mentioned certain educational 
programs, I would like to have the legislative authority for the Army’s 
participation set out in each case. 

(The information requested follows :) 

National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, was amended by H. R. 12775 (Public 
Law No. 242) June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 785) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
detail not to exceed 2 percent of commissioned officers at educational institutions. 
This act was further amended by H. R. 10984 (Public Law No. 351) June 8, 
1926 (44 Stat. 705) which authorized up to one-half of 1 percent of the enlisted 
personnel to be sent to educational institutions. 

Additional amendments were as follows: 

S. 164 (Public Law 67) May 13, 1941 (55 Stat. 189) increased the one-half of 
1 percent to 2 percent for enlisted personnel. 

S. 295 (Public Law 670) June 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 477) increased the authoriza- 
tion to 8 percent for officers and 2 percent for enlisted personnel. 

(Nore: See p. 133 for additional information.) 

Mr. Froop. I have had a lot of problems with these cases, too. It is 
my personal opinion for what it is worth that the Army—and I rarely 
take this position—but it is my personal opinion in cases of this sort 
the Army should resolve all doubts in examinations in favor of the 
Army, not in favor of the applicant. 

Mr. Manon. The Army is trying to blaze a new trail and do a better 
job in the selection of personnel. The Army will make mistakes. We 

ope they are kept to the minimum. Requirements now are such that 
naturally you have to have men who are capable of doing things that 
are considerably complex. Undoubtedly you are going to encounter 
more problems along this line. The theory behind your new program 
seems to be sound. As to the details, I would not be able to say from 
where I sit, of course. 

Proceed. 
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OTHER AREAS TO HELP IMPROVE QUALITY CONTROL 


General Cott1ns. The last broad area to help us improve quality in- 
cludes the actions which need to be taken but are beyond the Army’s 
control. 

Despite actions already taken by the Army, the soldier quality ob- 
jective remains a problem. Personnel turnover is reducing the capa- 

ilities of all services and is most pronounced among the semiskilled 
and highly skilled. The Army’s problem lies in the critical require- 
ments for skilled personnel whose training requires costly and exten- 
sive schooling, and for well-trained, competent, imaginative combat 
leaders. In the first instance, the Army is placed in the position of 
competing with industry to retain skilled Peete ae trained by the 
Army. In the second instance, pride of identification as a combat 
leader, among men of the quality demanded in a nuclear age, is not 
alone always sufficient to offset the more material rewards to be found 
in other fields. While none of the services can expect to match the 
monetary compensation offered by business and industry, securing pay 
and emoluments more commensurate with the compensation available 
in industry at roughly comparable skill levels should assure retention 
of quality personnel with these essential leadership capabilities. Com- 
petent combat leadership is the very foundation of any fighting force. 
Without it, defeat in battle is virtually assured. 

Additionally, the loss of trained personnel causes us to maintain a 
large training base which is expensive in both money and manpower. 
An improved retention rate would increase combat effectiveness by 
having larger numbers of experienced personnel in our combat and 
combat support units. Because of the higher level of experience, we 
will have a higher state of readiness than we can attain today. 
improved retention rate will permit us to reduce the size of our train- 
ing base and to use the men and money to increase the number of 
combat units. 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation, in its findings, emphasized the problem of the military 
services as being one of quality as opposed to quantity. It is our con- 
viction that retention rates, quality, and balance of skilled personnel 
require significant improvement. The action which places proficiency 
pay into effect is a stopgap measure for certain skills and alone will 
not be a lasting solution to this problem. It will take the packet of 
the Committee’s proposals, or something very similar, to correct the 
situation. 

Another desirable action to improve quality, but beyond the Army’s 
control, would eliminate lower aptitude personnel from the draft. As 
you know, an undue proportion of lower aptitude personnel, untrain- 
able to an acceptable level, are still being received from induction 
sources. As a result, the Army developed a plan which contemplated 
the administration of the Army Classification Battery to draftees in 
the lower mental groups at the Armed Forces examining stations prior 
to their acceptance. Those unable to make a suitable score in at least 
2 of the 8 aptitude areas would be denied service. This criterion pro- 
vides reasonable assurance that those individuals accepted will be 
capable of assimilating military training and providing useful serv- 
ice. Implementation of this plan for draftees is dependent on an 
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amendment to the Universal Military Training and Service Act which 
has passed the House and is yet to be considered by the Senate. 

At this time I would like to furnish for the record a complete set of 
charts and tables similar to those furnished during the hearings last 
year. 


“ 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The charts and tables referred to have been inserted at the appro- 
priate points in the record where the individual matters are discussed. 
Two general tables follow :) 

Army strength, fiscal years 1955-59, begin, end, man-years (to nearest hundred) 


Fiscal year 1955 : 


Begin_____ Per aS Ae Bie creel thes cag accep adorei at eenom et ate eae _. 1, 404, 600 
Pr 8 ee lie ee 2a sf 1, 109, 300 
I GS it er pe ol ore ol to eacss tees 1, 310, 900 
Fiscal year 1956: 
a WT lel TA IR ed 5 SAS Sey tate a tem cnt 1, 109, 300 
a a a ea tte Reticence 1, 025, 800 
epemereente 62 30) eae lis 2 eee oles iwi Gas 1, 082, 900 
Fiscal year 1957 : : ‘ 
OS sie deatelsas kann I 1, 025, 800 
ga sates eh ciliata Kenn ech bas aaa oain shceeeeeapeedeokan om cae 998, 000 
PD na othe het tec ebm aoe ed eee od Ue oe | 1, 004, 200 
Fiscal year 1958 : 
eS es ee eS ee no 997, 000 
I icin al i i a aN a sai 900, 000 
a ee esau pec coaceneeaemne areas manipesat me alia inane 938, 900 
Fiscal year 1959 : 
Wpeee LLP Uh. Sai og fone bl ie elt pe ee Jeu 900, 000 
PN i nea ti gee oc aite Be eege ania enae aces uqeatnt pomeipbeuppaenes 870, 000 
ao iad acne ig bale aetge Rien aca pe ah anes eager 878, 400 


Comparison of average cost per man in appropriations “ Military personnel, Army” 
and “Operation and maintenance, Army,” Jan. 17, 1958} 





Miltary | Operation Total cost 
Fiscal year personnel, and main- | per man-year 

Army tenance, | for the 2 ap- 

Army propriations 
1954 actual__ : $3, 059 $2, 201 | $5, 260 
1955 actual 3, 237 2, 243 | 5, 480 
1956 actual __ : 3, 373 2, 802 | 6,175 
1957 actual __ oa 3, 587 3. 160 | 6, 747 
1958 estimate - | 3, 694 3, 344 7, 058 
1959 estimate — = 3, 791 3, 461 7, 252 

i | ' 

1 Based on total direct obligations for these appropriations and total man-years of active Army strength, 


Mr. Forp. Do you have copies for us to look at? 

General Watson. During the hearing, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Watson. We will have to get additional copies if desired 
for this hearing at this time. There are some forty-odd tables here. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


General Cours. In conclusion, this appropriation request repre- 
sents an actual requirement for direct obligational authority based 
upon the current authorized strength objective for fiscal year 1959. 
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Obligation against the Government exists by statute for these budg- 
eted items from the time incoming personnel take the oath to serve 
their country until separation occurs. 

The Army needs $3.33 billion in direct obligational authority under 
this appropriation in the fiscal year 1959 budget if we are to reach 
the approved military strength objective and accomplish our assigned 
mission. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for your statement. This budget book you 
have given us seems to contain a reasonably adequate summary of the 
highlights of your military personnel program. 

I would like to ask you a few general questions for the committee 
and then pass you to the others who will wish to interrogate you. 


REDUCTION IN STRENGTH 


Do you have anything to do with the basic top-level policy of 
personnel ? 

General Couurins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. What did you have to do with the reduction in the 
military personnel strength? Was that upon your recommendation 
or what did you have to do with it? 

General Cottins. We were given an end strength for fiscal year 
1959 of 870,000 by higher authority. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you said you had something to do with it. 

General Corus. I had nothing to do with that, sir. 

Mr. Manon.’ We will have to talk to higher authority with respect 
to that matter? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have talked to them some but I might say the in- 
formation which we have received has not been completely satisfac- 
tory to the committee. 


REFERENCE TO MEN OF QUALITY 


Now in the latter part of your statement you made frequent refer- 
ence to men of quality. 

General CoLirns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am not trying to say how you should express your- 
self but to separate a man from the service on the grounds that he 
is not a man of quality would not indicate he was being given a dis- 
honorable discharge or discharge less than honorable. To say of 
any American who is not criminal and is fairly respectable that he is 
not a man of quality is an indictment that seems to me no one would 
like assigned to him. I do not like that at all. It rubs me the wrong 
way. Could you not say it in some other way? 

General Cortrns. Perhaps the word adaptability would be better 
than quality. 

Mr. Manon. We usually think of quality as having to do with char- 
acter. Do you know Bill Jones? He is a man of quality. He may be 
an ignoramous or illiterate but he can be illiterate and be a man of 
quality and he does not have to be too trainable to still be a man of 
quality. I think you are doing a disservice in the way you have 
made the statement. 
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General Cotxrns. There is no intention of that, sir. I realize what 
you are aiming at and you are thinking perhaps this quality infringes 
on the character of the individual. There was no intent about that, 
sir, and actually there is no such connotation made on any man 
discharged under this program. There is no intent to implicate the 
individual’s character. 

Mr. Manon. If he is separated against his consent how does the 
discharge read? Does it say anything to that effect. 

General Cottins. No, sir. He is given an honorable discharge and 
deferred from the draft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not recommended for reenlistment? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think men of ordinary reactions would be inclined 
to rebel at the idea that thousands of individuals in the Army are not 
men of quality. That rubs me the wrong way. I do not think you 
should do it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon: Yes. 

Mr. Sepparp. I think there is a certain line of demarcation that 
will have tremendous value. That is, does this analysis of capability 
to meet the Army requirements apply to both the draftees and to 
those who volunteer to enlist equally well? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I to interpret that the first approach to an 
enlistee isn’t pretty well gone over at this point of recruitment insofar 
as quality pertains? 

General Cortins. Yes, sir. In this past year we have not enlisted 
people who lack the capability of traming. We did not take them 
in and enlist them in the past year but we did have some prior to 
the last year who were enlisted. 

Mr. Srxes. This policy has only been in effect about a year. It 
takes time to perfect any system. 

General Cotit1ns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. It is a new policy and there are some difficulties. It 
is a proper thing you are trying to do. No question about that. 
You must constantly improve the standards of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. In the old days it was thought in certain rural com- 
munities that if a fellow could not do anything else, if he was more 
or less doomed to failure, he might take up farming because anybody 
could farm. The technological changes since then have been very 
tremendous and the feeling is now that if you can hold your own 
and make a success as a farmer, you are a pretty able individual. 

I think it would be very fine indeed if you can have every soldier 
from now on when he walks down the street think of himself as a 
man of quality. It gives you standing and a rating that is certainly 
devoutly to be sought. I think it is a grand thing. The Army is 
just not a place where anybody can serve. You have to really be 
a man of quality tobe inthe Army. Iam objecting to your separating 
people or refusing to take them on the ground that they are not men 
of quality. I want to make my point clear. 

General Cottins. My statement was perhaps misleading in that re- 
spect, sir. We will look into that. 

Mr. Manon. You doas you think best. 
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NUMBER OF INDUCTEES NOT ADAPTABLE TO ARMY TRAINING 


I read a story some time ago, I do not know where it came from, 
indicating the vast losses which have accrued to the taxpayer because 
the Army has selected and received so many people through selective 
service who were really not sufficiently qualified to do the job required 
inthe Army. This was portrayed as a vast waste. Are you familiar 
with that situation ? 

General Cotiins. Well, the law requires that we accept through the 
draft or through the induction station people who have passed the so- 
called Armed Forces qualification test, which is a mental test, and those 
people who attain above the 10th percentile mark we are required 
to accept, Mr. Chairman. Among those who are accepted above the 
10th percentile we found a great number who were not adaptable to 
Army training. In the past year we have given these personnel apti- 
tude tests and those who were found not capable of adapting them- 
selves to Army training, and not proving worthwhile to the taxpayers 
to be kept on for the 2-year term, were released from duty, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. Are those what you call category IV people? 

General Cotr1ns. No, Mr. Congressman. The bulk are in the cate- 
gory IV group. We have an Armed Forces qualification test, which 
is given at the induction station. The Army is required to take all 
men who pass this test above the 10th percentile score. Based on the 
score they make on the test, they are categorized in mental groups, or 
categories, I, II, III, and IV. Four is the lowest mental group we are 
required to take. The mental groups were devised to enforce qualita- 
tive distribution of the 3 or 4 categories so that one armed service 
wouldn’t get all the higher mental groups. 

This proportion was based on a cross-section of the mental ability 
of persons in our country. 

Mr. Srxes. As a matter of fact, the Army was not in fault in this. 
The Army was simply following the dictates of Congress. Congress 
decreed by law that the Army would have to take people who meet cer- 
tain mental standards, and Congress, in passing that law, acted in 
good faith in order that men of lower mental standards, who at that 
time were not having to go to war, would have to serve in uniform like 
other men were having to do. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Since we are not now at war, the House has passed an act 
changing that requirement and leaving you flexibility on the mental 
standards of Army personnel. If it becomes law you can raise the 
mental standards required in inductees. 

General Cottins. The House passed it. The Senate hasn’t taken it 
up yet. 


FINANCIAL LOSS DUE TO PRESENT SELECTIVE SERVICE POLICIES 


Mr. Manon. The point I am trying to make is, have you sustained 
great financial losses and how could you more or less specify what 
they have been by reason of this inept selective-service policy and 
other personnel policies ? 

General Cottins. If we could take the man into the induction sta- 
tion and give him the classification battery, we estimated it would cost 
us about $50 to transport a man there, feed him and give him the ex- 
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amination, and maybe he would stay overnight. Then we could deter- 
mine whether he was to stay in the service. At the present time we 
are taking these people in, giving them the Armed Forces qualifica- 
tion test, and if they pass that, which is the 10th percentile, we send 
them to a reception station, there we give them the classification bat- 
tery of aptitude tests and observe them for a period of about 30 days. 
They are actually in the service an average of 39 days. That costs us 
about $760 per individual. 

Mr. Maton. It seems to me that I got the impression from the 
statement made by some witness before the committee that the Army 
at times went on beyond this period to basic training and separated 
them after that, resulting in a much greater loss than that you have 
referred to here. 

General.Coturs. Yes, sir. That was at the start, when we imple- 
mented this program of ridding the Army of these untrainable peo- 
ple. We started at the training base. Some of them already had 
16 weeks training, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask this question: If the Senate were to complete 
passage of the bill which passed the House last year it would elimi- 
nate this problem, would it not? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxxes. You could refuse to accept people who were subse- 
quently found not to have the mental requirements to be a successful 
soldier under modern conditions. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What I am trying to get is not what you could do 
under any legislation, but the extent of the waste which would be a 
basis for an argument on which you would request a change in legis- 
lation. I want you to supply that as adequately as you can for the 
record. 

NUMBER OF MENTAL GROUP IV PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anprews. I think the Secretary, Mr. Brucker, told us that 39 
percent of the Army was in category LV, in the group you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Miter. He also had statistics that more than 50 percent of all 
the disciplinary barracks here and elsewhere—— 

Mr. Stxes. About two-thirds. 

Mr. Miuuer. About two-thirds were made up of prisoners that came 
out of category IV. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that right, General, that at present, or when the 
Secretary was before us, that 39 percent of your personnel fell in 
category IV. 

General Cotiins. About 38 or 39 percent of the inductees; yes. 

Mr. Mirxier. He told us, as I recall, that he hoped to get rid of about 
60,000 of them before the end of this fiscal year and twelve of fifteen 
thousand within the first 60 days of fiscal 1959. 

If you have 39 percent of your IV’s in category IV, then you have 
got a big economic liability on your hands, is that right ? 
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General Cotiins. Yes, because all the personnel in category IV are 
not trainable, sir. We estimate that about 57 percent of those are un- 
trainable, from our experiences with these tests. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you happen to know what percentage the Air 
roe nae in category IV, or comparable to that category, and also 
the Nav 

Cosiacel Coxuins. I don’t know what they have on hand, sir. They 
were, the last time I saw the record, taking in about 12 percent in 
category IV. I can furnish that for the oan 

r. ay Do you have figures to show the present situation? The 
figures that Mr. Andrews and Mr. Miller have been referring to are 
figures given to us a year ago, are they not? Do you have current 
figures on that situation ? 

General Cottins. I think the figures that were given were current. 
The 60,000 referred to is the number which we plan to eliminate from 
service this year. 

Mr. Srxes. What I am trying to get at is the number of that group 
who are now in service. True, there has been improvement since a 
year ago. Will you provide for the record a comparison of the situa- 
tion a year ago and the situation now ? 

General Coins. Very well, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


Mental group IV personnel 


BE ig, Riccicthnn tne Abin arn henna ate Gib gstna ares canisters ecg cacmenal * 244, 300 
TE NN, hn Tiernan lp rnegeche rennet tincechciapendgnsempiicniateninite intl * 181, 900 
1 Based upon personnel sample survey of the Army. 
2 Estimated. 


CHANGES IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. With respect to the overall military personnel budget 
for fiscal year 1959, is there anything very dramatic insofar as change 
in fiscal 1959 over fiscal 1958 ? 

General Coxuins. No, sir; except for those changes in programs 
that Imentioned. Otherwise it is the same. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise it is the same old story of fifth-grade 
arithmetic in military personnel. It costs so much to feed so many 
people, to pay them, and to provide for their travel. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in at this point a statement of direct 


obligations by projects and subprojects for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. 


(The data referred to follows :) 


24186—58——_5 








OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND 
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1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel 


| 
| 





No 

1 a odieaiaiiia tac 
1011 | Pay and allowances of officers... ..---- 
1021 Pay and allowances of enlisted eo 

a se Siewes 

1031 |} Pay and allowances of cadets - 
1041 | Purchase of individual clothing-. y 
1051 Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing -.| 


Total, program 1000 


Actual, fiscal | 
year 1957 


$838, 178, 


180 | 


. |2, 176, 650, 795 


4, 352, 900 


60, 556, 


500 


39, 158, 000 


le 
2, 
| 


3, 118, 896, 375 3, 002, 600, ‘000 


Estimate, | Actual, as of | 
fiscal year | Jan. 31, 1958 | 
1958 
$799, 424, 000 | $481, 399, 000 


112, 766, 000 wor » 555 


4,456,000 | 2, 940, 000 
48,034,000 | 34, 207, 750 
37, 920, 000 | ® 


1, 819, 921, 305. 








Note.— The obligations through Jan. 
31 shown above include reimburse- | 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | 
The tabulation below presents the | 
statement on a more comparable basis 
at the program level. 

Total as shown above------..------ 


| 
3, 118, 896, 375 |3, 002, 600,000 (1, 819, 921, 305 




















Reimbursements. -.-........--.---- | 16,892,766 | 23, 160,000 |.............- 
ba Bal aee ideas : saalpietiaphahi 
Total, 1000 program. ...-..-...--- i, 135, 789, 141 ee 760, 000 I, 819, 21, 06 
1 Included in project 1021. 
1200 Subsistence 
| Actual, fiscal} Estimate, | Actual, as of 
No. | year 1957 fiscal year | Jan. 31, 1958 | 
| | 1958 | 
2 nS aR a ee ere 
1211 | Procurement of subsistence augotes eiici $229, 995, 645 | $216, 650,000 | $217, 023, 861 
1221 | Meals furnished under contract- ant 1, 713, 562 | 1, 108, 000 | 510, 528 
Total, program 1200----..------. [ 21, 709, 207 | 217, 758,000 | 217, 534, 389 | 
Note.—The obligations through Jan. | | , | roe 
31 shown above include reimburse- | | 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates | | 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | 
The tabulation below presents the 
statements on a more comparable basis | | 
at the program level. 
Total as shown above_..-......-...| 231, 709, 207 217, 758, 000 217, 534, 389 
PP | 147, 078, 157 | 152, 000, 000 eameiad 
Total, program 1200_._..........- "378, 787, 364 | 0 369, 758, 000 [3 "217, 534, 389 
1300 Movements, permanent change of station 
Actual, fiscal Estimate, Actual, as of 
No. | year 1957 fiscal year Jan. 31, 1958 
1958 
a a =] = 
1311 PCS movement of individuals_- $154, 300, 961 | $136, 360,000 | $74, 500, 000 
1321 | PCS movement of organized units 12, 623, 800 23, 200, 000 | 8, 500, 000 
1331 | PCS movement (MSTS), individuals | 
and units_- ‘ 76, 575, 556 82,499,000 | 51,979, 452 
| Total, program 1300. 243, 500, 317 242,059, C00 | 134, 979, 452 
Norte.—The obligations through Jan. 
31 shown above include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | 
The tabulation below presents the 
statements on a more comparable basis | 
at the program level 
Total as shown above | 243, 500, 317 242, 059, 000 134, 979, 452 
Reimbursements - - | 652, 780 607, 000 
Total, program 1300........--- 244, 153, 097 242, 666, 000 134, 979, 452 





SuBPROJECT— MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1959 


| 


| $761, 961,000 


| 
2, 010, 001, 000 
4, 456, 000 
57, 750, 000 
35, 232, 000 


| 2, 869, 400, 000 


2, 869, 400, 000 
24, 212, 000 


2, 893, 612, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1959 


$196, 309, 000 
1, 212, 000 


Bee 521, 000 


197, 521, 000 


-| 145,000,000 


342, 521, 000 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
| 1959 


$128, 700, 000 
26, 100, 000 
103, 189, 000 
| 257, 989, 000 


257, 989, 000 
588, 000 
258, 577, 000 
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1400 Other military personnel costs 


Actual, fiseal 











Estimate, Actual, as of | Estimate, 





i 
No. 











year 1957 fiscal year | Jan. 31, 1958] fiscal year 
1958 1959 
1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees, | 
and escaped military prisoners_..._-.- | $1, 200, 239 $1, 200, 000 $835, 000 $1, 000, 000 
1421 | Interest on soldiers’ deposits______- oe 1, 324, 000 1, 300, 000 990, 000 1, 300, 000 
1431 | Death gratuity___........_.-- Se. adbbed 2, 013, 000 2, 567, 000 1, 445, 000 2, 355, 000 
1441 | Mortgage insurance. ............---...-- 296, 699 516, 000 184, 800 635, 000 
Total, program 1400_..........--- 4, 833, 938 5, 583, 000 3, 454, 800 5, 290, 000 
Notg,—The obligations through Jan. 
31 shown above include reimburse- | 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates | 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the 
statements on a more comparable basis 
| at the program level. 
| Total as shown above..._._._._.__. 4, 833, 938 5, 583, 000 3, 454, 800 5, 290, 000 
Reimbursements. -...............--.- 195, 761 200, 000 }_..........-.. 200, 
Total, program 1400............-.} 5,029, 699 5,783,000 | 3, 454, 800 5, 490, 000 








UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Marion. General, Congress appropriated $3.1 billion for mili- 
tary personnel. in. fiscal year 1958.. The green sheets indicate there 
will be an unobligated balance no longer available of $45 million, Since 
the budget was transmitted the Congress transferred $40 million to 
“Research and development” and “Procurement and production” 
under the provisions of the supplemental defense appropriation bill. 

General Cotirins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Taking this into consideration, what is the latest. esti- 
mate of unobligated balance of June 30, 1958 in the military personnel 
appropriation ? 

General Watson, if you know the answer, will you give it? We 
don’t mind. He is working with the books closely General Collins. 
Let’s make this a team operation. 

General Watson. The best estimate is about $5 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will that revert to the Treasury ? 

General Warson. To the best of my knowledge the amount would 
revert, sir. We estimate that as of June 30, 1958, we are going to be 
about $17 million short of requirements for fiscal year 1957. In other 
words, our balance will be a minus $17 million. 

General Cotirs. I think General Watson is talking about a deficit 
balance for fiscal year 1957. We are talking about the unobligated in 
fiscal year 1958. There is about $5 million remaining. 

General Watson. Yes, sir, for the fiscal year 1958 appropriation 
about $5 million remain. We estimate that the unexpended balance 
will be a different figure. 

In other words, we have $45 million that was rendered excess to 
the needs of the MPA appropriation by the reduction in strength of 
the Army. Of that, $40 million has been transferred : $20 million to 
“Procurement of equipment and missiles,” the other $20 million to 
“Research and development” appropriation, leaving us with a figure 
of $5 million, which will lapse and revert to the Treasury if no unfore- 
seen charges arise. 

Mr. Manon. That answers my question. 
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TRANSFERS 


Have there been any other transfers either in or out of the appropri- 
ations, other than those you have mentioned ? 

General Travs. There have been no other transfers into the ap- 

ropriation during the current year, sir. There were initially trans- 
Sts into the appropriation from the stock fund of $350 million and 
the industrial fund of $50 million. That was in connection with the 
initial funding of the appropriation at the beginning of the year. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. Let’s have a figure, actual or estimated, of unexpended 
balance as of the end of 1957, the end of fiscal year 1958 and the end of 
fiscal year 1959. 

General Coti1ns. We can provide that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Military personnel, Army, unevpended balances 


{In thousands] 


ein area Es Ee erations $191, 126 
SEN I SU UN RN ns cn mand chsh ect stipes eaeteibianeidponenievan girieckentntaeseptinemennon 184, 126 
Pee OF weer SORe 2000... ie de ce LL 189, 326 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record the budget program sum- 
mary for “Pay and allowances of military personnel” appearing on 
pages 6 through 11 of the justifications. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Bupcet ProGrRaM SuMMARY—Drrect OBLIGATIONS, MrLitrarY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel, fiscal year 1959 











Estimate 
Project | Actual, fiscal |_ 
or sub- | Title year 1957 
project | 7 pone F —_ _— 
| 
Pay and allowances of— 
1011 ONT goo nncnncsccnbhbtlionkshiboteetmin $838, 178, 180 $799, 424, 000 | $761, 961, 000 
1021 | Enlisted personnel. . trnsenu—uttiilinade 2, 176, 650, 795 2, 112, 766,000 | 2,010, 001, 000 
1031 | Cadets-__- CL aw 4, 352, 900 4, 456, 000 | 4, 456, 000 
1041 | Purchase of individual clothing. BS oe diemiltipis 60, 556, 500 48, 034, 000 57, 750, 000 
1051 | Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing. ----- 39, 158, 000 37, 920, 000 35, 232, 000 








Total program 1000..............<....- 3, 118, 896, 375 5 | 3,002, 600, 000 | 2, 869, 400, 000 
| 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This activity provides for pay and allowances authorized by law to be paid to 
uniformed members of the Army serving on active duty, including the purchase of 
individual clothing. 

The detailed estimates are based directly on the strength, composition, and 
deployment of forces contained in the present fiscal year 1959 personnel plan. 
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Detailed strength data used in the fiscal year 1959 computation are set out in the 
following schedules to show comparison with current and prior budget years. 











Estimate 
Actual, fiscal 
Personnel requirements year 1957 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Military personnel (average number) 1, 003, 229 938, 900 878, 400 
GD PNNNINNE «55550 Mh ncnascnnnpulfpnenduah saieiouledapeiinaecenteiiieliinie:tanmeaicmitimenisadl 
Personal service obligation....................-.-......- $2, 995, 269,875 | $2, 874, 232, 000 $2, 735, 602, 000 





Exuisit A.— Military personnel fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959— Average strength 
(man-years) by type of personnel 


















































Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

Officers (male)...........--.-- dpcca tant ope nie cs Meee ack 100, 316 90, 834 86, 975 
Gene (WAC) ih eh OR Ses ces 829 866 925 
I hictis cnet Decrees ctaale i bbe nt cet keihic ln age ep alas ieee keel 3, 499 3, 352 3, 250 
Army Medical Specialist Corps__.........................-..- 467 448 450 
Total, commissioned officers..._.......-.......--------- 105, 111 | 95, 500 91, 600 
Weve elienre Ole). 060220... A RK: Hh. 11, 109 10, 854 f ~ 10, 550 
Ws ee ce 2...) ee ee 43 50 
Total, warrant officers.............-.-...----.-.------ se 11, 152 | 10, 900° 10, 600 
Total, officer personnel_............----.--------.---s----- 16,263 | 108, 400 | 402, 200 
Withee tenable 5258 1 ed a ste 5 877, 150 | 922,300 | 765, 300 
Werte (WAC). <2). i ee ‘ 7, 467 7, 800 8, 500 
Total, enlisted personnel...........-....-..--------- weed 884, 617 830, 100 | 773, 800 
OO nee i ee eee \ 000, 380 | "936, 500 | 876, 000 
Cadets, U.S. Military Academy natn bani omnes Sood 2, 349 2, 400 | 2, 400 
SEE SI et ceechacas Baeccaetite eiaaee cine eee 1, 003, 229 938, 900 878, 400 





Exursit B.—Strength, gains, and losses, by identity, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 

















1959 
= | 
Male and | Warrant Enlisted | Cadets, 
WAC offi- NAMS officers | personnel | USMA |... Total 
! cers | } | 
(a) Actual fiscal year 1957: | 
DAE nn cncnceoscnnewe 102, 656 | 4, 040 | 11,087 | 905, 401 | 1,703 | 1,024, 887 
CNN i inindinvemivipnensil 13, 600 | 200 | 800 | 379, 500 | 800 394, 900 
Ns cin connate 20, 600 | 400 | 800 | 400, 200 700 | 422, 700 
Mic nianc centrations 95, 637 | 3, 830 | 11,132 | 884,729 | 1, 751 997, 079 
ON te | 101, 145 | 3, 966 | 11,152 | 884,617 | 2,349 | 1,003, 229 
(6) Estimate fiscal year 1958: | 
Begin...-- eo ade: knead 95, 7 3, 800 | 11,100 | 884, 700 | 1, 800 997, 100 
CR cnccdmeesananas 11, 400 400 | 1,000 | 320, 500 | 700 | 334, 000 
TI a 16, 500 500 | 1,400 | 412, 100 | 600 | 431, 100 
WN ss keke eee 90, 600 3, 700 10,700 | 793, 100 1, 900 | 900, 000 
Average... --| 91, 700 | 3,800} 10,900 | — 830, 100 2,400 | 938, 900 
(c) Estimate fiscal year 1959: | 
i igsiesnmnaieicnsal 90, 600 3, 700 | 10,700 | 793, 100 1, 900 | 900, 000 
Gains... _- ; | 7, 800 | 400 | 400 | © 332,600 | 700 341, 900 
TN a | 12, 500 | 400 | 600 357, 700 700 371, 900 
) ERE CRS 85, 900 | 3, 700 | 10,500 | 768, 000 | 1, 900 | 870, 000 
Average. ............- | 87, 900 | 3, 700 | 10, 600 773, 800 2,400 | 878, 400 


} 
| | 





Note.—All figures shown above are net of personnel detailed to tale with other agencies on a reimbursa- 
ble basis or paid from other funds. 
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Exuisit C.—Military personnel fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959—grade 
structure, beginning, end, and man-year strengths by identity 




















: 
| July 1, June 30, June 30, | Man-years,) Man-years, 
1957 | 1958 1959 fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1958 «=6| ~=—(1959 
iahiaaeaiea nieaanliniees iptinaehcchtetercadecmattedl ieealiaameal shies onl 
Commissioned officers: | | 
General: | | | | 
Soba... 2 . saa 3 3 | 3] 3 |} 3 
eee ten ~ “tl 8 | 10 | 10 | 9 | 10 
3 star_. : 29 | 33 33 | 31 | 33 
2 star.._. | 205 | 193 | 191 200 94 
Biticcna~. . « | 244 240 | 237 244 240 
Colonel......_. | 4, 933 4,815 4, 740 4, 847 4,775 
Lieutenant colonel --_-_.._-- | 11, 705 ‘11, 700 | 11, 218 | 11, 611 | 11, 460 
| alee aad : | 16, 235 16, 233 | 15, 538 16, 010 15, 885 
SS Eee eee lad 30, 153 29, 980 29, 400 | 29, 767 29, 690 
Ist lieutenant_-.__- rs | 23, 960 | 19, 000 | 17, 800 | 20, 568 18, 050 
2d lieutenant-_-__...-.-- 11, 992 | 12, 093 | 10, 430 12, 210 | 11, 260 
BIOTA o 5 .. . nieseccen-----55eu--- 99, 467 94, 300 89, 600 | 95, 500 | 91, 600 
Warrant officers: - _ ‘| | 
G0, W-4.153......- " 850 | 910 | 910 903 | 910 
CWO, W-3............ owe 2, 073 | 2, 200 | 2, 200 | 2,177 | 2, 200 
CWO, W-2.....-- “i 7 7, 241 6, 358 | 6, 300 | 6, 691 | 6, 330 
UD, WE En dntiw encase ; } 968 | 1, 232 | 1, 090 1, 129 | 1, 160 
Subtotal..................----.------| 11,132] 10,700] 10,500} —10, 900 | 10, 600 
Total officer personnel._.....__-.-_- 110,599} 105,000 | 100, 100 106, 40 102, 200 
Enlisted personnel: | re 
M/Sgt/MSP E-7_-.-.-- pele 48, 834 48, 500 49, 700 49, 49, 100 
SFC/SP1 E-6........-.- d pial 85, 075 84, 000 | 85, 400 | 85, 84, 700 
Set/SP2 E-5:__..--..-. ane ies : 120, 394 ee | 117, 000 118, 29¢ 118, 000 
Comers B4.... 0225.2... snhiiog | 169, 527 | 147, 000 141, 000 | 153, 654 144, 000 
Private, Ist class E-3__......__-- : 211, 914 | 204, 500 164, 000 | 211, 128 | 177, 500 
Private E-2.....__-- 2g 151, 27 110, 000 | 125, 000 128, 605 | 117, 500 
Private E-1.......-- ba 97,711 | 80, 100 | 85, 900 84, 194 &3, 000 
Total enlisted personnel. ..........-- 793.100 | 768, 000 830, 100 | 773, 800 
‘= — = = = — 
i _ ER ET ETE 2 898,100 | 868,100} 936, 500 | 876, 000 
Cadets, U.S. Military Academy----......- 1, 751 | 1, 900 | 1, 900 | 2, 400 | 2, 400 
| | ———_ $= | | 
Grand total....... scuitin wid ap aenenathatianed 997, 079 } 900, 000 | 870, 009 938, 900 878, 400 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


(The following material was subsequently submitted for the 


record :) 
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Commissioned-officer strength by component and grade 


JUNE 30, 1957 


| Regular 
| 
j 


Reserve | 


and Army National 


























Army of the Guard 
United | 
States 
| | 
Scie inna AI ial lanils ali De Ad crc irene Micnaceigeniaas natbuiieartea -—-) -—~- 
General. _. ; : seas} 485 | 2 2 
Colonel : aa eenntndial 4, 455 | 415 | 63 
Lieutenant colonel 7 6, 320 | 5, 159 226 
Major- __. 4,271 | 11, 693 | 271 
Captain _-_- ROE 6, 828 | 22, 678 647 
Ist lieutenant | 4, 375 19, 422 163 
2d lieutenant__-._- } 1, 327 10, 641 | 24 
Total. 28, 061 | 70, 010 | 1, 396 
we ane? ts SE i ed Bh ae ts g trek Da: » 
JUNE 30, 1958 
General... ; 475 2 | 2 
Colonel | 4,417 348 50 
Lieutenant colonel = 6, 504 4, 986 | 210 
Major. . 5, 607 10, 366 | 260 
Captain _- ‘ | 6, 918 22, 432 | 630 
1st lieutenant ; , we 6, 435 12, 342 | 223 
2d lieutenant__ -__ 1, 844 10, 224 25 
Total. oer phase. Sea hion’ 32, 200 | 60, 700 | 1, 400 
| | 
JUNE 30, 1959 
rR Setthcbinaasa ————— 
General : | 470 2 | 2 
Colonel ice : LG 33 4, 367 | 328 | 45 
Lieutenant colonel_- basi pal 6, 400 | 4, 608 | 210 
Major 7 | 5, 300 9, 978 | 260 
Captain....-.. 6, 800 21, 965 | 635 
Ist lieutenant 7, 363 10, 214 | 223 
2d Jieutenant__-._-- sjeeenen 1, 400 9, 005 | 25 
Total. 4 32, 100 | 56, 100 | 1, 400 
Warrant-officer strength by component and grade 
JUNE 30, 1957 
oe nerenn es bitin Set 
} Reserve and | 
| Regular army of National 
| Army the United Guard 
} | States 
bel bcoabbb it ——_———|— —| +) 
w-4_. 423 417 | 10 
W-3._. 856 1, 190 | 27 
W-2.. a 95 | 7, 066 80 
W-1.. ; 1 | 964 | 3 
| on iiieeittiiceeadiiiel teens 
Total _- a | 1, 375 9, 637 | 120 
— - | | 
JUNE 30, 1958 
W-4_. - Lc teldde te Selita 498 404 8 
w-3 900 | 1, 280 20 
W-2.. | 102 | 6, 189 | 67 
W-1._. i 0 1,227 | 5 
Total_...- ssa haus . 1, 500 | 9, 100 100 
JUNE 30, 1959 
of 7 A . thy Ta) - ae | ‘ <i | 2 
W-4__ 4: cpliaechabttcl -| 500 | 402 . 
W-3.... ewe “ pertdcliaoe 910 | 1, 270 20 
Lp 90 | 6, 143 | 67 
W-1.. a , a ae 0 1, 085 5 
IN os in i side cde dsckriiecuaicemuteseancaaaad 1, 500 am 100 
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Percent Regular Army officers in total commissioned-officer strength 


| 





| 
| Number | Percent, 
| Regular Total Regular 
Army | | Army 
pesioochuiniosdlsiatdiaiteaiatapsimiglaeeenlniaslaaiata aidan tegiitemnninieaialipasiapatin 
EN Oe | 28, 061 | 99, 467 | 28. 2 
June 30, 1958............ Sei teiiiliuan cits Adierints > Aithinase oii hanes 32, 200 94, 300 | 34.1 


PI ORs stindtcsensenemswetncuseieakunincuneuse 32, 100 | 89, 600 | 35.8 
| 


REGULAR ARMY AUGMENTATION PROGRAM 


During fiscal year 1958, the Army estimates that 5,500 officers will be appointed 
under the augmentation program. The approximate number to be appointed in 
each permanent grade is as follows: 


en i a ee : 8 a 5 
Lieutenant colonel__ se sibs ti A ws cic snsbd enaivsetah isocratic 50 
es a chwinall = 6s eS 900 
ee ails dee bette eeeaercnmeeos 2, 000 
ist lieutenant.________~— ebibiesens onalliihedeaes state ee -- 1,00 
rm ik kia an snip wired ebteicpcseceiscishenn tiene axiniodeea ed ivcarci usa aigsANa A 1, 300 

I ia iad oeces ei ae, Ce soa tek oliesindetianouhaiiaah 5, 505 


In order to be considered for appointment as an officer, the applicant, by 
law, must be a citizen of the United States, must meet the age, service, and 
physical requirements prescribed, be of good moral character, and have a service 
potential of 20 years’ active service by age 55. In addition, the Department 
of the Army requires at least 2 years of college credit or an acceptable equivalent. 
In the consideration of each applicant, the selection board will evaluate his 
leadership qualities, overall professional ability, physical qualification, poten- 
tial value to the service, and branch qualifications. Prior to the consummation 
of the appointment, a favorable national agency check will have to be 
accomplished. 

As of February 10, 1958, the following appointments in permanent grade have 
been tendered: 


NO cited iedinteresarctimsnaius eee seoregaisieeeseate 2 
Lieutenant colonel____ apis hinted eclectic elidel ae leach gids ca iebnads = = 43 
MMR aos ok ndincadere er arncoe : Jen et fetink: Slet : sd estehtiaes 532 
NEN a iiss wah et ee ea 
Ist lieutenant________-_- Bis in St haa cas ae Se cat CO ti nein cs ed beast aaa caine” ag SAO 
a neta hae tin eect hier cea pi baa lta de anal aa ma aiapiaaeipmaen 1, 292 


en as eee 


In addition, approximately 1,000 selections have been made, but not yet 
announced, There are no large-scale augmentation programs forecast for fiscal 
year 1959. 
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Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities: P1000 Pay and 
allowances, military personnel, Army 





1957 1958 1959 


$88, 163,068 | $69,609,463 | $69, 581, 303 


Aviation construction engineers (ACE)...........--..-... | 35,408,791 | 22,554,402 | 22, 554, 402 
i i | 8,576,175 | 5, 489, 480 5, 489, 480 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 
| 





















































anes Dar DOCOS MONS. sans cccccndunsnsemoentencveedl 44, 178, 102 41, 565, 581 | 41, 537, 421 
Department of the Navy-_......-.---.------ | 11,446,929 | 10, 746, 942 10, 791, 902 
Mutual assistance program. -._.....-... | 30,865,014 | 26,078, 869 26, 121, 029 
Other agencies and activities_.................... | 122,996,035 | 117, 306, 699 117, 280, 501 
Government contribution to social security. .................- | 2, 027, 768 | 3, 356, 130 3, 356, 621 

peed 2 ONG OR eSiD TO" OF 9 | 255, 498, 814 (| 227, 098, 103 | "227, 131, 356 
Lnaahianaiamanin ——SSSSS>—_[(o&_E_—EES—ESEEES 

PE CI, 5-5 na ones inavesnrndiatncddidcameinticewdottesa | 121,550,539 | 116,600,623 | 116, 600, 623 
@emnio Servi sis oh EOE I) Bo Le 110, 304, 471 | 91, 916,273 91, 949, 526 
WG idk lit ci cauvhdahabds ote Secadidesets bots | 22,193,191 17, 366, 509 17, 366, 509 
IE sce tis ntninendonsihattendietinstes Betas oe dale a hea | 1, 450, 613 1, 214, 698 1, 214, 698 
EN Tae See a Noa heh decid kai cecewcnme ncaa | 133, 948, 275 | 110, 497, 480 110, 530, 733 
Total, less common-service.and joint activities......... | 23, 643,804 | 18, 581, 207 18, 581, 207 





Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities: Project 1051. Individual 
clothing of enlisted personnel, military personnel, Army 


| =: | | 






































Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

Department of the Air Force.....-..._____. Bh 3) EME. 728, 451 | $718, 343 $716, 

iin ale te eee ie ee ae 
Aviation construction engineers (ACE)-_..............-.-- 292, 537 292, 537 | 292, 537 
Trainees and transients... .......2..-22-52-2.-2.---- 212.8] 70, 874 70, 874 70, 874 
Other Air Force support-__. a a i ear ta td alae aa 365, 040 354, 932 352, 685 
—_———} (SS SS 
Donertenentt Of Ce War ack - menndeneeeenneus cilaewew then! 164, 717 153, 373 149, 105 
AES RR Ti 352, 067 348, 473 346, 676 
Other agencies and activities... ___ LS dd cb tetsticic. detan | 1, 894, 895 | 1, 777, 857 1, 777, 857 
etirskctee wxctcikc nl ctzsttcs wédioboalusdsl 3,140,130 | 2, 998, 046 2, 989, 734 
Joint activities......._. bs see ws te cin faite ill ee een Se al 1, 560, 574 1, 552, 656 1, 550, 241 
oe OEP ELE LE BNL OE: } 1, 254, 727 1, 202, 329 1, 197, 387 
Nondefense_________. ; x Sao dina acc ane 306, 914 | 227, 280 226, 325 
RNR hE 5 0 RS Ssehbiccee. SEs el st i 17, 915 15, 781 15, 781 
Total less joint activities_____ _.....-.-| 1,879,556 | 1, 445,390 1, 439, 493 
Total less common service and joint activities_...___.._- 324, 829 243, 061 | 242, 106 


i 








Notr.—Represents costs of monetary allowance in lieu of clothing for enlisted men performing services 
for other departments and agencies. 


FIRMNESS OF 1959 PERSONNEL PLAN 


Mr. Manon. How firm is your 1959 personnel plan on which these 
estimates are based? Last year you appeared before us, or other 
Army witnesses did, and requested certain funds for certain person- 
nel. Before Congress adjourned last year, there was a very decided 
change in the personnel structure of the Army, and Secretary Wilson 
wrote us a letter and said, “Excess funds are requested in Army per- 
sonnel,” and they suggested changes. How do we know what the 
validity of your predictions are ? 

General Contrys. This is as firm as we in the Department of the 
Army can make it, Mr. Chairman. We have been given a maximum 
end strength, and all these figures are based as closely as possible or 
estimated as closely as possible on that strength. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you believe—and you have considerable experience 
in personnel matters—that there will be any change in Army person- 
nel by the President, the Bureau of the Budget, or the Department of 
Defense during fiscal year 1959 ? 


General Cotirns. I have no indication of that, Mr. Chairman. 
INCREASE IN WAC STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. Why is there an increase in WAC officer and enlisted 
strength, as shown on page 8 of the justifications ? 

General Cotiins. The WAC has had trouble getting officers, sir. 
I don’t know the exact answer to your question, but I will get it. As 
I recall, they are implementing a plan to get more officers with the 
desirable qualifications and they expect to cet them. General Watson 

an you add anything to that ? 

General Watson: We are authorized for total WAC strength 2 per- 
cent of the Army strength and my quick arithmetic is that this is 
within that 2 percent limitation. 

Mr. Manon. You people are asking more for WAC officers. You are 
the top people in personnel. 

General Watson. We do want to increase our average strength, sir. 
This is a minor increase. In the officer case it is about 58 or 59. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your increase in enlisted personnel ? 

General Watson. That is about 700 in average strength, sir. 

Mr. Srees. Isn’t it true that you have had difficulty in getting the 
number of enlistments that you have wanted in the Women’s Army 
Corps heretofore, and this is an effort to increase it—it may be wish- 
ful thinking because of the difficulties you have had before—but that 
you have never been able to get enough WAC personnel to do all of 
the jobs that you have wanted them to do? 

General Cotiins. I would say so, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it not be more sensible, since you know you can 
get more male personnel, for the committee to increase the number 
of male personnel? You know you can get those. You don’t know 
whether you can get additional Wacs or not. You haven’t had too 
much luck in recruiting Wacs heretofore. 

General Corzins. Actually it gives us increased capability, if we 
can expect to get these girls of the qualifications we can utilize, sir. 

Mr. Srxrs. I know what you try to do. I don’t quarrel with that. 
But remembering that you have had difficulty in the past recruiting 
the number of WAC personnel that you want, and anticipating you may 
continue to have that difficulty, I wonder if it might not be sensible to 
permit you to have this additional number of troops, rather than WAC 
personnel. Do you have a comment on that? 

General Corrins. Actually the numbers are very small, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That doesn’t answer my question. 

General Cotiins. We would prefer to have them in the WAC, and 
try and get them, the numbers being so small, than to change it, sir. 


WARRANT OFFICER STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. You are providing for an increase in warrant officer 
strength as shown on page 10. What are the justifications for that? 
Do you know, General Watson? 
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General Warson. Sir, basically this average strength increase in 
W-4 and W-=3 is for increased requirements for such fields as mis- 
siles and Army aviation. 

Mr. Manon. What is the extent of the increase ? 

General Watson. The extent of this average strength increase for 
W-4 and W-3 is 30 man-years; from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 
1959. Actually we have a “decrease in total warrant officers, sir, from 
June 30, 1958, of 10,700 to June 30, 1959, of 10,500. The percentage, 
however, increases from 1.19 to 1.21 percent of the total Army 
strength. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS 


Now I make reference to the summary of requirement for pay and 
allowances of officers on page 13 of the justification, which will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to follow :) 


Pay and allowances of officers 














Summary of requirements Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

Average (man-years) strength - - ai ieee 116, 263 | 106, 400 102, 200 
Basic pay- . cl ita at a Nal eee eee a $609, 173, 322 | $563, 784, 093 ~ $551, 516, 275 
Rental allowance ; sssnas nik bolalteabcn ics eisai Smeal aeenad 94, 336, 146 88, 584, 691 85, 712, 003 
Subsistence allowance 5 dpb sald Bog 66, 800, 069 61, 133, 184 58, 720, 032 
Additional pay for airborne troops-- 2 ois tease 4, 092, 000 4, 930, 200 4, 930, 200 
Demolition of explosives-__...........-..---.---- Betiee 227, 040 211, 200 211, 200 
Flying pay, Army aviators __ acaesaoleen . 10, 309, 080 11, 921, 880 15, 112, 860 
Flying pay, nonrated officers. -- en . 1, 089, 000 1, 188, 000 1, 900, 800 
Station allowances i : a Sear aten 8, 000, 125 8, 001, 150 8, 001, 150 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment 44 ware 4, 200, 000 2, 992, 300 2, 082, 500 
Additional pay for medical and dental officers. _..-....--- 11, 415, 625 10, 762, 803 9, 641, 450 
Readjustment pay. iiciiaichaitile tend’ 6, 307, 801 22, 787, 712 5, 870, 016 
Lump-sum te rminal leave pay ments_. bs " 12, 399, 928 11, 285, 400 8, 505, 000 
Severance pay saaageaden eeceua 477, 920 520, 000 487, 500 
Mustering-out pay- itches ania toad 2, 510, 024 Dh, Fee Oe Bw niasncmannie 
Personal money allow: inces, general ‘officers _.__. ——— 51, 100 62, 100 55, 300 
Social-security ‘contribution. ; 6 789, 000 9, 548, 765 9, 217, 910 
Adjustment 5 és stench kaka ee wa ace == +672 —3, 196 

Total, project 1011_._-.- aad 838, 178, 180 | 799, 424, 000 761, 961, 000 


FLYING PAY 


Mr. Manon. The two major increases in this project are for “Flying 
pay, Army,” aviators and nonrated officers, an increase of $3.2 million, 
and $713,000 respectively. 

What is the basis for these increases ¢ 

General Coxtiins. That is due to the increase in the number of 
aircraft the Army has acquired, and the corresponding increase in a 
number of pilots and nonrated officers who fly in those aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will the Army have the aircraft available for these 
pilots during fiscal year 1959? 

General Contrs. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Nonrated officers ? 

General Cotzins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Nonflying officers ? 

General Cottrns. Nonflying officers. 


eee Eee aereeSen eens monsieer=aaen 
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READJUSTMENT PAY 


Mr. Manon. There is a decrease of $16.9 million in readjustment 
pay. The fiscal year 1958 appears to be a peak year. What is the 
explanation of this? 

eneral Corsins. The readjustment pay decrease is due to the fact 
that we do not expect to have a reduction in force, sir, of Reserve 
officers in 1959, corresponding to the one we had in 1958. 
(The following table was submitted for the record :) 


Readjustment pay 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Years of service 


| 
Grade Number 

















| Rate {| Amount 
| Active Compen- | 
| duty sated for | 
eae 133 | 17.0 | 17 $368.55 |. $833, 202 
Lieutenant colonel. - 992 16.0 16 312. 00 | 4, 952, 064 
0 EE 1, 519 | 15.0 | 15 282. 75 |} 6, 442, 459 
arnt acorns 2, 542 | 12.5 13 243.75 | 8, 054, 963 
ist lieutenant... --.--- 393 | 5.0 5 179. 40 352, 521 
We rites diets camen 709 | 15.0 15 202. 12 2, 149, 546 
Ri tata MN tne eel 6, 288 “ 22, 784, 845 
Neen nn nn ena 3, 624 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
Colonel... -- Code aida ae. 53 17.0 17 $374. 40 $337, 334 
Lieutenant colonel...........- ary > 193 16.5 | 17 | 317.85 | 1,042, 866 
SUM <2. 2. ad Wud dbe daw ace 1 italobeena 284 | 15.0 | 15 284. 70 1, 212, 822 
I tha Miadncedvoded<cackancey 818 | 13.0 | 13 | 249. 60 2, 654, 246 
NNN i iid sa ccnseouascucs ; 276 | 6.0 | 6 |} 183, 30 | 303, 545 
A Ss 2S he ub seese eee in | 104 15.0 15 | 204. 27 318, 661 
LUNE atl. bteasesbaklacesg eS eee. ee, ee wlbbecs.wehhed | 5,869,474 


MR AS es Bo eee ee ten a eae eel | 3, 397 





HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. The requirements for Capehart, Wherry, and surplus 
commodity housing, as set out on page 15 of the justifications, 
reflect a total increase of $7.3 million. What is the reason for this 
increase? Are these the funds that go into the revolving fund for the 
acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act housing, and as 
mortgage payments on Capehart housing ? 

General Cotzrns. Can you answer that, Colonel Milliken ? 

Colonel Miriren. Yes, sir; I am Colonel Milliken of the Office 
of Chief of Finance, sir. 

In 1958 the Army had 650 man-years of occupancy of Capehart 
housing under its control. In 1959 that is increased to 3,617. 

Mr. Manon. From what to what? 

Colonel Mrrz1rxen. From 650 to 3,617; on Wherry housing, from 
1,764 to 4,031; on the surplus commodity housing, overseas, from 66 
to 522. The increased costs come about by reason of the increased num- 
ber of houses under the Army control. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the explanation is very logical. 

Colonel Mri1rKen. Yes, sir. 
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‘PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. The next series of questions are directed to the sum- 
mary of requirements for “Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel” 
appearing on page 19 of the justifications which will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The data referred to follow :) 


1021 Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
| 
eee Reno | | 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
| i 
Average (man-years) strength...__-- ie a 884, 617 | 830, 100 773, 800 
Da ee Be ee ee ee oe ee 
Basic pay-. oY | $1, 514, 374, 924 | $1, 460, 170, 128 $1, 401, 029, 000 
Quarters aHowance . . - ‘ P ‘ vel 308, 862, 536 296, 568, 520 283, 008, 054 
Commutation of rations - - -- 3 3 81, 705, 761 100, 982, 149 97, 799, 925 
Foreign-duty pay-.- - ok 54, 806, 694 4 51, 652, 000 | 46, 960, 400 
Proficiency pay- ; 1, 576, 146 | 10, 965, 504 
Reenlistment allowance--- ; | 53, 312, 640 53, 863, 500 49, 293, 000 
Additional pay for airborne troops - - , . 24, 090, 000 | 24, 090, 000 | 23, 100, 000 
Demolition of explosives- _---- | 528, 000 | 528, 000 | 528, 000 
Fiying pay, Army aviators_- - | 984, 000 | 1, 201, 920 | 1, 850, 880 
Flying pay, noncrew member--- 396, 000 403, 260 | 854, 700 
Station allowances__- | 16, 599, 930 16, 592, 940 16, 592, 940 
Lump-sum terminal-leave payments. - } 47, 002, 050 | 50, 445, 525 | 44, 354, 800 
Severance pay - | 899, 500 1, 412, 800 | 1, 094, 920 
Mustering-out pay-.---- ; | 56, 000, 160 20, 425, 500 1, 045, 500 
Social security contribution 17, 088, 600 | 32, 853, 828 31, 523, 153 
Adjustment-._.. : ; Sa akngeknt —216 +224 
Total, project 1021-_-.__- giz _..---.-.|. 2, 176, 650,795 | 2, 112, 766, 000 | 2, 010, 001, 000 


Mr. Forp. May I ask a question at this point ? 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. There has been an increase in this Capehart, Wherry, and 
surplus commodity housing. It would indicate, or it would be fair to 
say, however, that there would be a corresponding decrease in another 
account, would there not? 

Colonel Mriurken. Yes, sir. We have deducted out from the basic 
allowances for quarters, figures at the top of that page, page 15, the 
amounts which are set aside for Capehart, Wherry, and commodity 
surplus housing. 

Mr. Forv. In other words, you are paying it in this one account but 
deducting it in another? 

Colonel Minxiken. Yes, sir. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr..Maton. There is an increase of $9.4 million for proficiency pay. 
You refer .to, this in your statement as a new item. What are the re- 
quirements for receiving proficiency pay 4 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. What page are you on now, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Matton. Page 19. 

Do you know the answer to that, General ? 

_ General Corts. Yes, sir. Actually we would have put in a pro- 
ficiency pay plan this fiscal year. It has not taken effect yet. We 
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haven’t got the directive on it but in fiscal year 1959 we planned to put 
in a proficiency plan to give increased pay to people in certain cate- 
gories. This is necessary in order to keep them on active duty, rather 
than have them go out and take a corresponding job in a civilian 
community. 

Mr. Manon. What legislative basis do you have for proficiency 
pay? 

General Cot1ins. This was the administrative authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. We received a preliminary directive, but have not 
been given the instructions to implement the plan, sir. 

(See p. 125 for further explanation of authority.) 

Mr. Manon. You have been running the Army now for some time 
with considerable fixed-wing and rotary-wing equipment, and haven’t 
had this proficiency pay. 

General Cotuins. But this proficiency pay was to give those we 
trained and wanted to retain an additional raise, paywise, in order to 
retain electronics people or rotary-wing mechanics, rather than have 
them go out in civilian life and get more pay in similar jobs. 

Mr. Manon. How closely was this problem screened in the Army? 

General Coruins. It was thoroughly screened, sir. We have the 
plan ready to implement upon approval of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. The Department of Defense has approved it? 

General Coxtuins. No, sir. The Department of Defense has not 
approved it. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking us for the money before they ap- 
prove it? 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Did I understand that you have a provisional approval ? 

General Cotttns. We have a provisional approval, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. From whom ? 

General Cottrns. From the Department of Defense. They have 
not given us instructions to implement the plan. 

Mr. Sixes. It is on that provisional approval you are asking for 
the money to continue until a definite decision is reached? 

Genera! Cotitns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. By the Department of Defense? 

General Cotttns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In the old system of this committee under the panel 
operation when we first set up this Army air arm, most of our panel 
had been talking about that, urging that, encouraging that, and ask- 
ing you to do that for the last 2 or 3 years. We asked you to do this 
very thing. 

Mr. Manon. We have had a lot of trouble with the Air Force and 
Navy in proficiency pay. This may be a very good thing. I am not 
stating it is good or bad. It seems rather strange to me, if it is so im- 
portant, that you haven’t done it before. 

General Cotttns. This was the recommendation of a citizens’ com- 
mittee, sir. It was one of the plans involved in the so-called Cordiner 
legislation. The committee indicated that one of the things the De- 
partment of Defense could do administratively was to give proficiency 
pay. That plan was prepared immediately. ; ; 

oy Manon. How many people would be getting this proficiency 
pay‘ 
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General Cottins. There were 4,719 man-years supposed to receive 
proficiency pay this fiscal year, if we implemented the plan January 
1, 1958, but we have not received instructions to do that. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. You have spent $1.5 million, apparently. 

General Cotiins. We haven’t spent that yet, sir. We have not im- 
plemented the plan because we haven’t got approval to implement it. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. You have not spent anything yet ? 

General Cotiins. Not on proficiency pay. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. That 1958 figure is not to be relied on? 

General Travs. This was the estimate at the time the President’s 
budget was made up. 

Mr. Manon. Was this figure in the President’s budget? I refer to 
the proficiency pay figure. 

General Cotitns. Yes,sir. That was the estimate. 

Mr. Manon. I will ask the staff to give us a report on that. Make 
some studies of that and let us have a report. I don’t mean a formal 
report. 

INCREASE IN FLYING PAY 


General, is there anything additional that should be said as to the 
“Increase in flying pay” item amounting to $1.1 million? 

General Cottins. Nothing further, except that we have increased 
the number of pilots, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is the increase of $10.2 for Capehart, Wherry, and 
surplus housing with regard to quarters allowance requirement for 
the same reasons discussed earlier ? 

Colonel Miti1Kken. Yes, sir. 


PURCHASE OF INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Manon. The project “Purchase of individual clothing” on page 
25 of the justifications shows an increase of $9.7 million from $48 
million plus to $57 million plus. While the justification explain briefly 
the reasons for the increase, please tel] the committee at this time why 


there are additional requirements for clothing in a budget based on a 
reduced strength ? 


General Cotirns. General Ehlen. 

General Enten. Mr. Chairman, I am General Ehlen, this is my first 
apnearance before a congressional committee. 

To answer your question, sir, there were three points, making up 
the increase. The first was the Army green uniform, the second of 
which will be issued during fiscal year 1958. That increase accounted 
for approximately $4 million of the total increase. Then, we had 
a larger input into the Army of approximately 22,200 enlisted men. 
That was the second point, and that accounted for approximately $3 
million. 

In fiscal year 1959, we intend to issue the new taupe raincoat. 

Mr. Manon. The new what? 

General Enien. Taupe raincoat, the shade of the raincoat. That 
would account for $2.7 million, and those 3 figures would add up 
to $9.7 million. 

Then there was one offsetting point, due to lower strength. That 
was in project 1051, and would account for a minus $2.6 million. 
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The difference between 9.7 and 2.6 would give you a net increase of 
$7.1 million. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. That is the first question you have 
answered before a congressional committee ? 

General Enren, Yes, sir. 


CLOTHING COSTS 


Mr. Manon. You do quite well. 
(The following material was submitted for the record.) 


Comparison of costs of uniforms 











OD-33 | 1 OD-33 and 1 Army green 
| complete | army green complete 
| Unit (interim) 
cost a 
| | 
| Allow-| Value | Allow-| Value | Allow-| Value 
ance ance ance 
| 
Basic change: | 
Old items; | | 
Braid, cap, sufficient for 3 caps i : $0. 14 | ; $0. 14 
Cap, garrison, cotton $0. 35 2 70 2 . 70 
Cap, garrison, wool, OD-33. 1.00 | ] 1. 00 1 1.00 
Cap, service, OD-33 
Frame.-_- adh 1. 90 1 1. 90 1 1. 90 
Cover, cotton . 60 | l 60 1 60 
Cover, wool, OD-33 1. 00 1! 1.00 1 1. 00 
Jacket, wool, OD-33 13. 40 2 26. 80 | 1 13. 40 | 
Trousers, wool, OD-33 7.90 2 15. 80 l 7.960 
New items 
Cap, garrison, wool £ 1. 40 1 1. 40 2 $2. 80 
Cap, service, army green 4.55 ] 4. 55 l 4.55 
Coat, wool, army greet 27. 50 1 27. 50 2 55. 00 
Trousers, wool, army green 8. 65 l 8. 65 2 17. 30 
Color or shade change: | | | 
Old items: 
Necktie, OD-51 . 50 2 1. 00 1 50 
Socks, cotton, black . 30 3 . 90 3 90 
Shoes, low quarter, black 5. 90 1 5. 90 l 5. 90 
Shirt, poplin, shade 1 2. 25 3 6.75 3 6.7 
New items: 
Necktie, man’s, black 50 | | l 50 2 1. 00 
Socks, cotton, black . 30 3 90 
Shoes, low quarter, black 5.90 1 5. 90 
Shirt, poplin, shade 46 2. 25 3 6.75 
No change: 
Belt, trousers, OD-3 25 2 . 50 2 . 50 2 50 
Buckle, web, brass, GCM 15 l 15 1 15 1 .15 
Total value. __- . 63.14 83. 94 , 94. 85 
Complete OD-33 to 1 army green and 1 OD (interim) -__-- ' : or peels $20. 80 
Complete OD-33 to complete army green : : 31.71 
l army green and 1 OD-33 (interim) to complete army green__-.-_-- bath ib whathe d= ; y 10. 91 
Surcharge s ancluded in stock fund price s for eloth ing and equipage items 
[Percent] 
lst destina- | 2d destina- Inventory 
Fiscal year tion trans- tion trans- - losses Total 
portation portation 
1952_... 2 5 0 5 10 
1953 : 3 0 3 6 
1954._... 2 2 0 2 4 
1955 1 0 2 3 
1956 : l 0 2 4 
1957222 1 } 0 2 5 
1958... Das i 1] 1 3 
1060s,22! 5. 1 | 11 | 1 3 


1 Previously budgeted for under operations and maintenance. 
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Initial clothing allowances for enlisted men for fiscal year 1959 





























Item Allowances | Unit cost | Total cost 
—_— — prott 
Bag, duffel w/1 handle, carrying strap... .......-.-...-.......-.-..-.. 1 each_____-- | $3.40] $3. 40 
Belt, trousers, cotton ee, OE Ee eee a eee .--| 2each____- -| . 25 | . 50 
Boot, combat, man’s leather epees's toe, rubber sole and heel. ______- 2 pair. .....- | 7.60 15. 20 
Buckle, web, brass, GCM, 144 IN inne Sn cgi apy iene oben 1 each.--__- .15 | 15 
Cap, garrison, wool serge, AG-44_.._.........---.-...------------.--. -| 2each..____- 1. 40 | 2. 80 
Cap, service, wool serge, AG-44. .... sc 5-0 nie. LUSS- satus 1 each 4. 55 | 4.55 
Cam, Utility, GOCGth, Oil -IRGo.osgniicdecs ~sis~ Siacteiinn wide noes 2 each_____- . 65 | 1. 30 
Coat, wool serge, AG—44_ and = _do eee 27. 50 | 55. 00 
Drawers, men’s, thigh length, cotton, white. __- -| 6 each... -45 | 2.70 
Glove inserts, wool knitted, OD, men’s__--- _| 2 pair... - 90 | 1.80 
Glove, shells, leather, M-1949 --| 1 pair... 1.95 | 1.95 
Insignia, branch of service, EP | 1 each__- 05 | . 05 
Insignia, service cap, bronze, Rd ee nna hoaiaeeel ‘ 15 | .15 
Insignia, US., EP sae .| 2 each- 05 | .10 
Necktie, man’s, black ___- Sea seit secs aise ees b2.do-.--.- . 50 1.00 
Raincoat, man’s, I NO a rns o:sapeenaian tis ietiinits Mlidiyaltmrgiaeaie tad cid | Leach......./ 15. 20 15. 20 
Jacket, man’s, cotton, OG-107_- | 3each.-.._| 2.20 | 6. 60 
Shirt, men’s, cotton, uniform, twill, 8.2 ounces weight, khaki, Sh 1 Seana 3. 20 9. 60 
Shirt, men’s, cotton, uniform, twill, short sleeves, 8.2 ounces, khaki, | 2 each____. --| 2. 65 | 5. 30 
Sh 
Shirt, man’s, cotton poplin, 4 ounces, khaki, Sh 1 or Sh 46_. EEE 2. 25 | 6.75 
Shoe, dress, man’s, oxford, plain toe, leather, black, MR__ | 1 pair_.- | 5. 90 | 5. 90 
Socks, = s, cotton, sand, with elastic top, nylon ‘reinforced, 20- inch | | 3 pair... . 60 | 1. 80 
lengt | 
Socks, men’s, cotton, black, with elastic top, nylon reinforced do . 30 9 
Socks, men’s, wool, OD 9, with eushion sole _- . | § pair... . 60 | 3.00 
Towel, bath, cotton, white, terry weave, 20 x 40 inches. | 2 each... __.-| - 40 | . 80 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, sateen, 8.5 ounces, OG-107- 3 each. _. 2. 35 | 7. 05 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2 ounces, khaki_- do. =: 3.35 10. 05 
Shorts, men’s, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2-ounce weight 2 each. _- | 3. 45 6. 90 
Trousers, men’s wool serge, Army green do 8.65 | 17. 30 
Undershirts, men’s, cotton, quarter length sleeves, white 6 each Zi 5 2.70 
FOidiencathdeenwene tenes Re 190. 50 
Initial clothing allowances for enlisted women for fiscal year 1959 
eS soci inde ee Sib aeleesie a 
Item Allowances | Unitcost! Total 
} |; cost 
Anklets, women’s, wool, taupe, Sh 131 }2 pair _.. | $0. 50 $1. 00 
Bag, duffel, with/1 carrying strap, OD Mie Eb - ARES | Leach. 3. 40 3. 40 
Cap, garrison, cotton, taupe, Sh 124, women’ sm ---| 2 each. 1.05 2. 10 
Cap, garrison, wool, taupe, Sh 121, women’s___-. s.) 2egen.. ... -| 1. 65 | 3. 30 
Dress, Woman’s, cotton, broadeclc ith, taupe, Sh 124... f 6 each. | 5.00 | 30. 00 
Gloves, cloth, wom: in’s, cotton, tan, Sh 128_. in pair 1.05 | 1.05 
Gloves, leather, woman’s, brown... ae ee 1.70 1.70 
Handbag, woman’s, cafe brown, Sh 64, leather, oblong, snap fastener._) 1 each- 8. 00 8. 00 
Hat, service, woman’s, wool, sere ze, taupe, Sh i21 : ee 1 each. 4. 80 4. 80 
Insignia, branch of service, ‘US’. __ fedasisisaaip Eeticedeiceal _..| Leach.__- 06 | . 06 
Insignia, branch of service, EP_. | 1 each. 06 . 06 
Insignia, hat, EW ener 1 each. .12 12 
Jacket, woman’s, wool, serge, taupe, Sh 121- . 1 each.__.. 12. 80 12. 80 
Neckties. ici a a a as a aa | 2each....-. . 35 .70 
Overcoat, woman’s, wool, serge , taupe, Sh 121, with removable liner__| 1 each... 30. 20 30. 20 
Ove rshoe, woman’s, rubber, k Ww, black, oxfc rd or service shoe__ 1 pair 1.75 | 1.7! 
Raincoat, woman’s, nylon and cotton, taupe, Sh 129, with strap on | Leach. 10. 00 10. 00 
hood. | | | 
Scarf, neck wear, I i ee iccetscre osintnsgapcameetentehemiathnsends | leach..-- .40 . 40 
Shirt, woman’s, che ambray, I a oe } 2 each....... 1. 40 | 2. 80 
Shirtw: sist, woman a, chambray, tan, Sh 130_- .-| 3 each... 1. 60 4.80 
Shirtwaist, woman’s, Tayon broade loth, tan, Sh Ria codes 2 each._...- 1. 60 | 3. 20 
Shoe, service, woman’ s, high, leather, russet - _ Se 5 i ecccindl 5. 960 5. 90 
Shoe, dress, woman’s, oxford, leather, cafe brown, EE ond sceacws Fs concn! 5. 55 | 11.10 
Shorts, woman’s, taupe, cS ee pb aestideudbiibecse | 1 each.__- .-| 1. 20 1. 20 
Skirt, woman’s, OS ee ee a cE 1. 90 1.90 
Skirt, woman’s, wool, serge, taupe, QM Sh 121_.....--_.---____ Bees o an 5.00 | 5.00 
Slacks, woman’s wool, serge, taupe, QM Sh 121___. wna --| leach......- 7.00 | 7.00 
Towel, bath, carton, white, terry weave, 20 by 40 inches._.....--.- | 2 each_.....- - 40 | 80 
Stockings, wom: in’ s, nylon, taupe, Sh 76___- a ousistiel 5 6 pair. 60 3. 60 
Uniform, woman’s, wool, ok, See eee a leach..___- 19. 00 | 19. 00 
Subtotal, budget estimate. wpbisinsizecalecio iio. md gabled sade scxto.val . 177.73 
PRAIRIE ILE ORL IE 0 LILIES |-=-<-20- ‘ ‘ a 3. 00 
Pumps - -- erent heramemnndelateatiaieaiint acted amma ere - 12. 00 
Undergarments. sis tee tA ith Ud. Sees 30. 00 
RU aintmetinsWbdencrtndauddhinsankoncbanamatisehasatindicaxaaes sacenelani coe 222. 7% 
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SUBSISTENCE 


We will insert in the record the budget program summary for sub- 
sistence, appearing on pages 51 through 53 under tab 4 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 1200. Subsistence 


Estimate 


| 
Project | PACU, OE 
or sub- | Title year 1957 | 
project | | | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
} | 
1211 | Procurement of subsistence supplies. - | $229, 995, 645 | $216, 650, 000 $196, 309, 000 
1221 | Meals furnished under contract- --.--- anal 1, 713, 562 | 1, 108, 000 1, 212, 000 





Total program 1200__.. ck _..| 231, 709,207 | 217, 758, 000 | 197, 521, 000 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This program provides for Army subsistence consumption requirements. 
Funds are provided for troop feeding within the Army and cross-service feeding 
by other departments. Additionally, funds are provided for contract feeding of 
applicants for enlistment or induction processed through Armed Forces exami- 
ning stations. 


| Estimate 
Project | Actual, fiscal} __ 


| \cnisaiecielebedieipeiiiaaaleasabaciestabesiaiioe 
or sub- | Title year 1957 
project | | Fiseal year Fisce] year 
| 1958 1959 
ee a ee mamemeetaay +--+ -- ] —--- —- — _- 
1211 | Procurement of subsistence supplies_............-- | $229, 995, 645 | $216, 650, 000 $196, 309, 000 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For expenses to be incurred for procurement of subsistence supplies for feeding 
of enlisted personnel and for cross-service feeding by other departments. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





| 
| 
1958 | 1959 
crac ees. © Cee are ae eee ee 
| 
I. Funds required: 
Ce) Geasistence in MessNRss 6. 555 ces <2 225 5.5 ds ‘ ‘ $196, 501, 108 $176, 470, 112 
(b) Special rations Si iveSuiaastesalantel ca deol 181, 953 146, 073 
i) Ren SN is Jo. . cenunscasteennadwen ‘ ; | 14, 272, 440 14, 272, 440 
ey I Benne cite oni anacncokstnmawedesnaes 5, 694, 000 5, 420, 250 
SE eee bap RRR io aan anne é 216, 649, 501 196, 308, 875 
Pe haicthiscicciscnndihinieanwenoe ‘ +499 +125 





Te UNOS... dks do ccnscecns ‘ abbas 


216, 650, 000 | 196, 309, 000 


EXPLANATION 


These funds are required for feeding of enlisted personnel of the Army in troop 
messes or by cross-service feeding by other departments. Subsistence supplies are 
provided by procurement from military stock funds or by local purchase from 
commercial sources in areas below the stock-fund level of operation. 
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Public Law 690 covering use of excess dairy products is scheduled to expire as 
of December 31, 1958. This budget, however, has been prepared on the assump- 
tion that Public Law 690 will be extended; and funds have not been provided to 
continue the present level of consumption of milk, butter, and cheese if the law 
expires. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE-ESTIMATES 


(The following material was submitted for the record.) 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, FiscaAL YEAR 1959 


Applicants for enlistment 
Fiscal year 

Army: 1959 
Army inductees, selectees, and new enlistments (excluding im- 


pipe Dim; eee CRUD a a... apead naiioene. ae 
Factor for number of_applicants to,.be examined *__.______________ 3. 055 
Total applicants to be examined... ~46+5--s~- ie eect 655, 603 
Reserve personnel trained under Reserve Forces Act of 1955_____- 20, 000 
Factor for number of applicants to be examined *__.___.___________ 1.314 


Total anplicante: to: WG: cui nisi ikl i rte ccc 26, 280 


Air Force: 
Air Force gains by enlistment (excluding immediate reinlistments__ 88, 500 
Factor for number of applicants to be examined *_________________ 1. 6725 


Total applicatita to be exwntnet ss cn cen 148, 016 
2Source: Armed Forces Induction Examining Branch, TAG. 


Applicants for enlistment are fed on a meal-contract basis prior to release by 
recruiting and enlistment facilities to appropriate military installations. De- 
pendent upon individual circumstances and processing time, these personnel may 
be held over for 2 or more meals. An average of $1.46 per man for this require- 
ment is based on past operating cost reports from processing centers as to num- 
ber of applicants processed’* and costs thereof reported on DA Form 14-121 
(Status of Allotments). 


Absentee rates, fiscal year 1959 estimates to Congress 





[Percent] 
TE STR > 
Ashore, | Overseas | Afloat, Navy 
United States) | vessels 
—|————- ---- | ——_—--- 
OG scenicanonnss oan bubictlnnndaccnbiin Pigbccsaiite Rint baat 19.0 13.0 5. 0 
is ee ST Cn oc ncenwentane pmecctandecd 18.5 6.0 5. 0 
iit dato biccattnd ari tea ean es ania nes Gea aati 20.5 12.0 


| 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Overseas 


Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1959: 
Overseas average feeding cost experience during the period March 
REE - BRET: DE i it eed okies havin ern sirin gts be tegen Sate $1. 0011 
During the above period, quantities of milk over and above normal 
allowances were partially financed by U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture under provisions of Public Law 690, 88d Cong. The aver- 


age ration value for the issue of this milk amounted to_________~_ . 0147 
Net experience cont. 60 ALS ciniecicciebesl ct cntinnbnie ns . 9864 
Wee: OE: DUNN | BIG no tirctnnesttcigreinnctneenenetbalibininig nin . 99 


2 Source: Comptroller Division, Program and Budget Section, TAG. 


SS 
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Continental United States 


Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1959: 
Continental United States average feeding cost experience during 
the period March 1957 through May 1957_____._________________ $1. 1252 
During the above period, quantities of milk over and above normal 
allowances were partially financed by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture under provisions of Public: Law 690, 88d Cong. The average 


[ Thousands, of, rations] 


ration value for the issue of this milk amounted to___________—- vo . 0671 
Net experience cost te Army. oo ee ewe : 1. 0581 
| I PO i shee ieee bite ei 1. 06 
i JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, FiscaL YEAR 1958 
: Rotation of operational rations 
' 
' 
' 


nN II. <cUMIINEN Us OPO 2 onus ob innards oars apa deiensah ree peas mob vn wince 24, 025 
estimated fiscal year 1958 consumption-~_._~_-_ 2-2 ee —7, 800 
Estimated fiscal year 1958 sales to other military services, foreign 
ST a ic pa eres relies eae eee aera SL eee 74 


Estimated fiscal year 1958 de liver ries s from “fixe al year 1958 proc ure ment_ +14, 984 


Rees Ger a, SU OU, 100G.. 1252 Sole eee eee tao es* BO. 48s 


istimated fiscal year 1959 consumption_________________~- nee pert c 7, 800 


UTILIZATION oF Datry Propucts UNpER Provisions or Pustic Law 690 


Procurement of butter and cheese for Department, of Defense requirements 
November 1954 through August 1957: 





[Pounds] 
Butter Cheese 
hata. procurement 51, 145, 278 | 8,613, 102 
Obtained from Commodity Credit Corporation at world market price F 20, 518,324 os 
Donated from Commodity Credit Corporation. - ; padies - 79, 386, 214 5, 140, 184 
Total pounds. : : : 151,049,816 | 13, 753, 286 
Percentage of CCC surplus products to total. ...-........----.---.- ‘ 66 37 


Procurement of milk by Department of Army, November 1954 through August 
1957, in United States and those overseas areas under the purview of Public Law 
690 (Alaska, Hawaii, Far East) : 


Pounds 
Department of Army normal requirements__-__-___------_--_-__-_ 876, 756, 855 
Above normal requirements under financing agreements with 
commmodis wrecit Corporation: — ano aot ce ee ctcek cece 357, 434, 279 
SI Md, sin ae arecninmaininiieiamiaginmncencntibill 734, 190, 634 
Percentage obtained under Public Law 690___-____-____-_______-_ 49 


STATEMENT ON INCREASED Costs OF SUBSISTENCE SUBSEQUENT TO THE TIME OF 
BUDGET PREPARATION 


Daily per capita feeding costs of $1.06 for United States and $0.99 for overseas 
were utilized for the preparation of the fiscal year 1959 estimate and represented 
cost experience at that time. Subsequent to the preparation of the estimate, 
food costs have increased so that the most recent average 6-month feeding costs 
Ss $1.08 for United States and $1.03. for overseas. Application of these rates to 
the feeding strengths in this budget would indicate increased requirements of 
$6,270,000. 
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Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities P1211 subsistence military 
personnel, Army 














| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 1959 
Department of the Air Force_............- sbba ed Vow Seka b el | $3, 126, 530 $3, 267, 205 $3, 134, 7 
Aviation construction engineers (ACE) -...........-----.-..- | (1, 255, 577) (1, 330, 535) dg, 280, 580) 
"TE VGIEGGN TEE GIMINE.. <<... cpecabapenctonenghancanenedl (304, 192) 322, 353) (310, 250) 
Other Air Force support.........--...-....--.--+++---+--- | (2, 566, 761)| (1,614, 317)| (1, 548, 875) 
DRI, Ot GD TRIO 6 ntti n.aoncan age wligewanesanenetiites 706, 970 7, 579 652, 705 
Mutua) assistance program... ...........2.00-.-- 22-22-2222. 1, 511, 080 1, 584, 943 | 1, 517, 570 
Other agencies and activities. -.............-..-i.-.----...---- | 8,132,931 8,086,148 | 7, 782, 671 
iat cine). iin ct bounin |a-csn dell otihdl peat isaeinl | 13,477,511 | . 13,635,875 | 13, 087, 651 
SE I odin dene sh dead nna sdbesnusdindiadaonee | (6, 698, 020) 7, 061, 873) (6, 786, 281) 
Common serviee... 0... i... idea Bee | (5, 885, 316) (5, 468, 501) (5, 241, 555) 
Ak a (1, 317, 284) (1, 033, 725) | (990, 735) 
ee fae eek te hele cA eh es Se (76, 891) (71, 776) (69, 080) 
Total less joint activities......... spas aepadetitgbacke Silk eee | 6,779, 491 6, 574,002 | 6,301,370 
Total less common service and joint activities_........-_.._- 1, 394, 175 | 1, 105, 501 1, 059, 815 





Note.—Represents feeding requirements of enlisted personnel performing services for other departments 
and agencies. 





USE OF EXCESS DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Manon. Reference is made in both your statement on page 3, 
and the justifications, page 53, to the expiration of Public Law 690 
covering the use of excess dairy products. What would the additional 
cost be if this law is not extended ? 

General Enten. Mr. Chairman, the additional cost for the second 
half of fiscal year 1959 for milk would be in the amount of $3,650,000 
should the law not be passed. 

Mr. Manon. Your budget is based upon the continuation of the law ? 

General Enten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yet you don’t have complete assurance that it will be 
continued ? 

General Exnten. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Might I ask a question there? If the law isn’t con- 
tinued will you continue the extra milk dairy feeding or will it 
expire ? 

General Enten. If the law is passed we would continue to provide 
the dairy products which are above the normal consumption in 
the Army. 

Mr. Mixer. But if the law isn’t passed ? 

General Enten. We could not then afford to consume at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption. 

Mr. Mirxier. So then you would not need extra money ? 

General Enten. No, sir; it would be a retroversion to the previous 
authority. 

Mr. Mixer. It would be the old ration without the extra supple- 
ment ? 

General Enten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say to you, General, if you want more milk 
and it is for the best interests of the Army, and we produce a lot of 
it, law or no law you have a right to fix the ration, don’t you? 

General Cortins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maron. Why don’t you give these fellows all the milk they 
can consume within the bounds of reasons? I don’t see that we have 
to have a law to do it. We have never complained that you have 








nt too much on food. We have complained about waste occa- 
sionally. This is a country with a lot of dairy products. I don’t see 
a reason why you couldn’t encourage these people to use them. Could 
you give us a report on how this law is operating ? 

General CoLLrns. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How much in the way of dairy products do you get as 
a result of this? 

General Enten. We have two areas to consider, to answer that ques- 
tion, the continental United States and overseas, the reason being that 
in continental United States the milk consumption is higher than it 
is overseas, and also of course the public law does not extend over- 
seas, except to our Territories and possessions. 

Breaking those two things down, Mr. Chairman, in continental 
United States we have consumed 23.6 ounces of milk, on the average, 
above our normal consumption, which is 8 ounces. In the overseas 
commands 

Mr. Manon. Say that again, please. 

General Enten. We have consumed 23.6 ounces per man, on the 
average, in continental United States, above the normal consumption 
of 8 ounces. In other words, a total of 31.6 ounces, of which 23.6 
would fall under the provisions of the public law. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

A glass of milk is how many ounces, General ? 

Mr. Mirter. He will drink about a quart a day, 8 ounces to the glass. 

Mr. Manon. They have been consuming about a quart a day? 

General Enten. Yes, sir. e 

Mr. Miter. In other words four times as much as the ration pro- 
vides. Does it seem to be well received by the soldier or not? 

General Enten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I might deviate just a little bit and say that in re- 
cent years, the average soldier, is younger than he was in the past, and 
has developed a greater taste for the dairy products than heretofore. 
It has been increasing, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Manon. That sounds pretty good. I don’t come from a heavy 
dairy area but I still think it is good. 

What is involved here besides milk ? 

General Enten. There are cheese and other dairy products, includ- 
ing butter. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say that insofar as I am concerned, and I rather 
think this would represent the views of the Congress, I would like to 
see you go ahead, regardless of the law, and give these people the milk. 
We produce a lot of it. It is food for health. It might keep them 
from drinking some other things that wouldn’t be quite as good for 
them. 





CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS BY TROOPS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, may I point this out? I had in my 
report some place in the office on the last trip I made to Western 
Europe, Germany, Austria, Spain, taken into considering the omy 
bases, and forgetting the Air Force and two Navy bases I was at, 
went to many district army base messes, big and small. I asked the 
troops sitting around the table “Is everybody getting enough milk.” 
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Obviously whatever you wanted was there. Nine-tenths of the men 
I saw sitting around the table, all grades, enlisted, were all drinking 
milk. None was drinking coffee. A couple were drinking chocolate. 
I made a point of asking in every place, 17 messes, the question “Do 
you get enough milk?” They all said they did. Yet, the records I 
got from the quartermaster people, and I see it repeated here some 

lace in your report, is that the consumption of milk overseas is far 

low that in continental United States, and you just confirmed that 
for Mr. Mahon. 

The boys told me they were getting all the milk they wanted. If 
they wanted to they could get another glass. I saw 2 or 3 of them 
go back and get a little carton of milk. Nobody had any trouble 
getting milk. 

If that is true, and the troops tell me it is true, why is the consump- 
tion of milk overseas far, far below that in continental United States? 

General Enten. The only way I could answer that, Mr. Flood, 
would be that it is a matter of preference. In other words, as you 
pointed out, the milk is there for consumption. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the thing I want to ask. While it is all very 
good to be concerned about the dairy industry in the United States—I 
am, and so is everybody else—yet the first thing in this subject today 
is not the dairy industry but the diet of the troops. Everybody 
agrees milk is good for the diet. Do the overseas troops have the 
same access to the same unlimited quantities of milk for their diet 
outside of those areas of overseas service, which is in our possession, 
that the troops in our possessions overseas and continental United 
States have? 


General Enten. Yes, sir. The milk is there. Of course it would 
not be American milk. 

Mr. Froop. I hold no brief for the Danish and German milk. I 
am not sure I could tell the difference. I asked specifically where the 
milk was coming from. I asked some of the boys if they were 
farmers. This is all in the statement. These cartons were German, 
Danish, and of different types. I had with me two Americans. We 
tasted the milk to see if we could detect any difference. One fellow 
was a farm boy from Wisconsin, a master sergeant. He said “As far 
as I know, I can’t tell the difference.” 

I could not myself. The boys told me not once but 30 times, since 
this was a standard question, “Is there any difference, is this as good, 
do you like it, do you drink more here? Did you drink it at home? 
Are you drinking any more here? Did you quit drinking it”—milk, 
T hasten to add. I can’t recall all the answers I got, which were al- 
ways the same every place I went in a half dozen countries where there 
were Americans. Why this difference? 

General Enien. I can’t explain that, Mr. Flood. It is just a matter 
of taste. 

Mr. Manon. General, milk is something that you want to be sure 
is good. In Europe there are many places where you can’t afford to 
drink the milk. They don’t have the same sanitary provisions that 
we have. You are just a little squeamish about drinking milk over- 
seas at times, even though you are perfectly assured it has been pas- 
teurized and it came from those areas where you can afford to buy 
milk there is a little reservation. 
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I have found myself, the few times I have been with the troops over 
in Europe, shying away from milk,,, I think that would probably be 
true there. 


MEALS FURNISHED UNDER CONTRACT 


Is the increase of $104,000 for meals furnished under contract due 
entirely to the increase in the number of new applicants being proc- 
essed through the Armed Forces examination stations? This project 
appears on page 54 of the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows.) 


| 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject 


| 
| Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 j 1959 


} 
| 
adaecmediceatt : es 
| | 
i $1, 713, 562 | $1, 108,000 $1, 212, 000 


| 


1221 Meals furnished under contract -_-- 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For meals furnished under contract for Army and Air Force applicants for 
enlistment, selective-service registrants, and Reserve Forces personnel to be 
processed through Armed Forces examining stations. Meals are required for ap- 
plicants while held under observation to determine fitness for service. 


Workload data and cost factors 





Fisc il 3 year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 


Meals to be furnished ac EAL ; D ceeiial ies he 
Number a Cost per Total cost | Number of! Cost per Total cost 


ct 

| applicants | applicant | | applicants | applicant 

| 
a a a resgeneny/t dijeinmemmnseitiietpenionma recreate ee citing Niall cel ct acarttararteeeecersilies Memes 

| 
(a) Army... tines : | 587, 477 $1.46 | $857,716 655, 603 | $1. 46 | $957, 180 
(6) Air Force._....._- .| 129, 786 | 1, 46 | 189, 488 | 148, 016 1. 46 216, 103 
(c) Reserves... .-..--..5..<: 41, 522 | 1, 46 60, 622 | 26, 280 | 1, 46 | 38, 369 
Subtotal. __... sete 758,785 |...--0.....] 1, 107,826 829, 899 i, 211, 652 
Roundoff--....-.....--.--- x1 +174 |_- +348 
S asciains ste telecast tinalttnalithltencats le ciegtinaiiastiniaslcclniipitiasliathsAcilceatimratindi A tment a 
Total project 1221....___| |------ 1, 108, 000 | | 1, 212,000 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Department of the Air Force... - $324, 037 $189, 488 $216, 103 


General Enten. Yes, sir. That is an increase in the number of 
applicants to whom we would have to furnish meals under contract, 
sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworto. Why? I don’t understand that. 

General Euten. In order to obtain the number of people for the 
Army that we require, we have to put through the examining stations 
about 3 applicants for 1 person who will remain with us. 

aw while those people are there, they are provided meals under 
this particular project, and we anticipate that for the number of 
people we want next year, that we will have to pay this amount of 
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money, which happens to be about $104,000 in excess of that which 
we had estimated for the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Forpv. How many actual people will be enlisted through this 
process in fiscal 1959? What is your estimate on that? 

General Euten. We will look that up. 

Mr. Forp. According to this data on page 54, you are going to have 
655,603 applications. 

General Exnten. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forv. How many do you estimate will be actually enlisted 
through that process ? 

General Enten. 214,600. 

Mr. Forp. That is both through Selective Service and through the 
enlistment process ? 

General Exnten. Yes, sir. 


DESIRE OF CONGRESS TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE FUNDS FOR FOOD 


Mr. Manon. I want to mention something here which, while it 
may not be too important, is a little difficult to explain. 

I think that Congress wants the services to have all the money that 
they need to feed the servicemen adequately. We are anxious, will- 
ing, and ready to provide it and, in fact, you can incur a deficit in or- 
der to feed troops, can you not? 

General Travs. It is an open-end appropriation. We pay and 
feed according to the strength of the Army. If it is necessary to come 
back for a supplemental or deficiency appropriation, we do it. 


RATION RATE 


Mr. Manon. For meals for the Army in fiscal year 1958, the current 
fiscal year, you estimate $1.09 as the cost per day and for fiscal year 
1959, $1.06. 

How did you make that reduction ? 

General Cotitys. At the time the estimate was made, between March 
and May of 1957, sir, there was a lower cost for the food purchased. 
Mr. Manon. What are you budgeting for here per man, per day? 

General Enten. In this budget, Mr. Chairman, we are budgeting 
for $1.06 per day for the continental United States forces and $0.99 
per man per day for overseas, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your statement is contrary to that, is it not, General 
Collins ? 

General Cotiins, No, sir; I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are you correct in these figures? Are you budgeting 
sufficiently for the food bill under subsistence ? 

General Euten. I think that I could answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Enten. Based on the period that General Collins has men- 
tioned, these figures would be absolutely true and the information 
available at the time of the preparation of this budget, the latest avail- 
able information at that time, came from the period March through 
May 1957. It is true that the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated a 
higher trend, which is perhaps the crux of your question. 

Of course, at the time the budget was prepared there was no alterna- 
tive but to take the prevailing rate, which we did. 

(Nore: See p. 82 for statement on increased costs of subsistence.) 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR SUBSISTENCE 





Mr. Mauon. Do you think that you have enough money in the 
budget for subsistence ? 

General Enten. It would not be sufficient under c urrently prevail- 
ing costs, but costs could go down as well. We would then have 
to come in for a supplemental if the prices prevailed at a very high 
point. 

Mr. Manon. If we gave you the funds requested here in the 
budget for subsistence and you could make a further study of it and 
by the time the bill goes to the Senate, you could tell them that you 
had changed your budget estimate and you felt that certain increases 

should be made. I guess that would be as well. 
General Enten. Yes, sir. 


COST OF SUBSISTENCE, ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Now I would like to point out some figures which have 
been handed me by the staff. In the Air Force for fiscal year 1958, 
the figure is $1.09, the same as Army for fiscal year 1958, but the Army 
figure for fiscal year 1959 is $1.06 and the Air Force figure for 19% 59 
is $1.11. The Navy figure is the same in fiscal year 1958 ‘but the N vavy 
figure for fiscal year 1959 for subsistence is $1.10 as contrasted with 
the Army figure of $1.06. 

Can you reconcile these figures ? 

Mr. Sixes. The other services are the ones to reconcile those figures, 
not the Army. 

General Enten. I can only say that I believe there are different 
rations and perhaps different statutes involved. I cannot explain 
how they compute their costs. 


MoveMENts, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record the budget program sum- 
mary for movements, permanent change of station, appearing on pages 
71 through 74 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 1300. Movements, permanent change of station 





Estimate 
Project Actual fiscal es | | | hes at 
or sub- Title year 1957 bis 
project | . Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
fe 
1311 | Permanent change of station movement of indi- | 
| viduals $154, 300, 961 | $136, 360, 060 $128, 700, 000 
1321 | Permanent change of station movement of organized 
units_. | 12, 623, 800 23, 200, 000 26, 100, 000 
1331 Permanent change of station movement (MSTS ») | | | 
individuals and units... -- sind ; 76, 575,556 | 82, 499, 000 108, 189, 000 
7 


243, 500, 317 | 242, 059, 000 | 257, 989, 000 


ree. 5 LS es ssi et Eas ceke 
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BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This program provides for permanent change of station travel for an average 
troop strength of 102,200 officer personnel, 773,800 enlisted personnel, and 2,400 

cadets at the Military Academy. It provides for individual movements, mileage 
upon separation from the service or release from active duty, unit movements 
including organizational equipment and impedimenta, transportation of depend- 
ents and household goods, dislocation allowance, nontemporary storage of house- 
hold goods in commercial facilities, and amounts required to reimburse the 
Military Air Transport Service and the Military Sea Transportation Service 
for the movement of individuals, organized units, dependents and household 
goods to and from oversea stations. 

The increase in the amount requested under project 1331 for fiscal year 1959 
results from 2 new requirements: $23.4 million to reimburse the Military Air 
Transport Service which will be on an industrial fund basis effective July 1, 
1958, and $8.5 million for CONUS terminal service (port handling charges). 
The latter was previously carried under “Operation and maintenance, Army,” 
project 2270. The estimate does not reflect prior year activity for comparability. 

Direct obligations 


Project or subproject 


Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 


1958 1959 
eo 


$128, 700, 000 


1311 Permanent change of station movement of moabienren $154, 300, 961 | $136, 360, 000 





PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for travel of military personnel on permanent change 
of station, including mileage, transportation by common carrier or by privately 
owned vehicle; per diem allowances as prescribed, dislocation allowances, trans- 
portation of authorized dependents and of baggage and household goods, includ- 
ing temporary storage and packing and crating of such goods when included as 
a part of the transportation contract; transportation of the member, his de- 

pendents and household goods upon separation from the service; authorized 
transportation of personal and household effects of decreased military personnel 
and their dependents; and nontemporary storage of household goods in com- 
mercial facilities as authorized by Public Law 245—84th Congress. 


WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


Fiscal year 1959 requirements are a projection of 1957 usage in relation to 
fiscal year 1959 troop strength, deployment, and personne! policies. Detailed 
justification by category of travel is set forth in classified portion of the esti- 
mate. 


a 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
Analysis of permanent change of station travel by activity: 
(a) Military personnel to first duty station __ $5, 095, 000 $5, 140, 000 


(6) Travel incident to permanent change of station within CONU 








Ss 33, 033, 000 31, 622, 000 
(c) Land travel to, from, and within oversea commands... | 58,035, 000 55, 545, 000 
(d) Transportation costs incident to separation from the service | 27,859, 000 24, 084, 000 
(e) Dislocation allowance | 11, 688, 000 1@ 559, 000 
(f) Nontemporary storage in commercial facilities | 650, 000 756, 000 
Total SR ? 136, 360,000 | 128, 700, 000 
| | 
Direct obligations 

Project or subproject a | ae 2 “i 

Actual, fiseal| Estimate, Estimate, 

| year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 


1958 1959 


1321 Permanent change of station movement of organized | 
See ; — » ss - Senin $12, 623, 800 $23, 200, 000 $26, 100, 000 


| 
| 
' 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 





Provides for travel and transportation expenses incident to troop movements 
other than those in connection with temporary change of station or in the con- 
duct of field exercises. Items included are transportation of troops, dependents, 
and household goods; organizational equipment and impedimenta; and contract 
packing and crating when included as a part of the transportation contract. Also 
included is nontemporary storage of household goods in commercial facilities ap- 
plicable to troop movements. 


WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


This estimate is computed on the basis of planned movements within the Zone 
of the Interior and to and from overseas as determined by the General Staff. 


Estimate, Estimate, 








fiscal vear fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 
Analysis of permanent change of station travel by activity: | 
(a) Gyroscope movements é : $8, 888,000 | $12,265, 000 
(b) Oversea movements. _- - 10, 306, 000 5, 812, 000 
(ce) Movements within CONUS ata lndine 3, 806, 000 | 7, 823, 000 
(d) Nontemporary storage of household goods- -- — on 200, 000 | 200, 000 
Total, project 1321 23, 200, 000 26, 100, 000 
Direct obligations 
Projec s 7 = | 
Actual, fiscal Estimate Est 
ear 1957 fiscal ye fm 
1958 ; 
1331 Permanent change of station movement (MSTS) indi- 
viduals and units | $76, 575, 55€ $82 499. 000 $103, 189, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For ocean transportation of military personnel, PCS, and their dependents and 
impedimenta. 


Workload data arid cost facto 
Est f i IOS I I e, f i] } 
T An T 4 

7 t p52, 4 44.718 ) 
} . 10. 4 f Oooo 88 210 we 000 

MSTS 437, 170 49. 522. 000 385, 777 43, 154 
M 138, 923 23 ) 
Commercial r—ron + 70. 581 11, 181, 000 61, 091 8 456. 000 
( mercial air ticket 2, 704 1, 058, 000 2, 419 R71) 000 
Cargo—M/T..---.- 1, 073, 946 20, 738, 000 986, 686 18, 871, 000 
Household goods 511, 584 8, 473, 000 477, 995 8, 026, 000 

Privately owned ve el] 562, 362 12, 065, 000 508, 691 10, 845, Of 

Terminal handling—CONUS.- - 8, 471, 000 
Passengers. . 441, 737 1, 000, 000 
Military 326, 787 746. 000 
Dependents 114, 950 254, 000 
Carg M/T | { 100 
Househould good 47, 99 4, 283, 000 
Pri ely owned ve « 8. 69 , 188 

1, project 1331... 82 499. 000 103, 189, 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


(The following material was furnished for the record :) 


Comparison of fund requirements for permanent change of station travel 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958, esti- | 1959, esti- 
mate mate 








1300 Movements, permanent change of station _..------.| $243, 500,317 | $242, 059, 000 $257. 989, 000 
Increased to reimburse MATS i ; | ¢ Sab Ad iui 3, 367, 159 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Operation and mainte- | 





| o 








nance” for CONUS port handling charges-.--. Rie ’ a dl — 8, 500, 000 
Deutschemark support. ; ve = | (4, 411, 230)| | : it 
Total, on comparative basis_............-...-.---.-..-.| 243, 500,317 242, 059,000 | | 226, 121, 841 
Percent of fiscal year: | | 
1957... : gabe i, ie} eM ELIE 99. 4 | 92.9 
Oi ie bn tid bn ss sedi ahs éepbtbbnthttds dn cncacieds Pesbewees piadhinaibditibdead 93. 4 
i ' 








1 Note that the fiscal year 1959 estimate includes requirements of $23,367,159 to reimburse MATS and 
$8,500,000 for CONUS pert handling charges that were subtracted in this table for comparative purposes. 
It should be understood that the request for fiscal year 1959 is for $257,989,000. 


Breakdown of permanent change of station usage by activity 


Percent 








} l 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





| 1958 | 1959 

— ne rt TE TET ETT Pe ee Teh -————-— 

(a) Military personnel to first duty station. -.__- : ae 2.1 2.0 
(b) Travel incident to permanent change of station within continental United | 

iNOS 3 Foon nc sunsaseees sie ‘ 15. 2 | 15.3 

(c) Land travel to, from, and within oversea commands. _-_-__...........- ee 16.3 68.9 

(d) Transportation costs incident to separation from the servite.............--| 11.6 | 9.3 

(e) Dislocation allowance...........- ane ee ee ee weak 4.8 4.5 

| autho 

Oilcedatbscesascus 4 : wi ahceally we cadutialctdelalahcte ous clea marae amet | 100.0 | 100. 








Estimated average number of months between permanent change of station 


{In months] 


Average time between PCS based on the 12-month 
period ending 


June 30, 1954 | May 31, 1955 | May 31, 1956 | May 31, 1957 
—_——- -— :; 


Male commissioned officers 14-15 18 22 24 
Male warrant officers 18 16 2 23 
Enlisted men, grade E-4 with more than 4 years 

of service through E-7 | 1 13-14 | 15 17 91 
Aggregate eal ; 14 16 18 29 


1 On June 30, 1954, the service break for E-4 was at 7 years. 

1. Personnel attending service schools generally must move twice during the 
year. These movements obviously shorten the overall average number of months 
between PCS. 

2. Enlisted men of grades E-1 through E-4 with 4 years of service or less 
have been excluded from the above table and aggregate computation. This 
group is composed essentially of selective service and newly enlisted personnel. 
In order to measure the effectiveness of changes in travel policies, it was con- 
sidered advisable to exclude this category of personnel. 

3. Data shown above apply to personnel on active duty and therefore exclude 
PCS movements involved in separations. The figures shown above were based 
on surveys which reflected the average number of moves in a 1-year period. 


FOREIGN SERVICE TOURS 


(a) Normal tour.—The normal foreign service tour for all military personnel, 
except as shown in (0) and (c) below, is as follows: 








co 
bo 


Monthe 

fh) ‘Siale Mery DAOC ASG SF ees we TR ae 
2) Female military personnel : 

(a) Without dependents or no dependents______-_ satan este rk ease eek 

Cay) tee weal Meeevermepeeneees © oo ot OS 2 Se a OL ej i, 


(3) Personnel whose dependents join them will serve the normal tour or 12 
months after arrival of dependents, whichever is greater. 

(b) Exceptions to the normal tour prescribed in (a) above are general officers, 
personnel assigned to the Army attaché system, and personnel assigned to units 
participating in the unit rotation plan (Operation Gyroscope). 

(c) Normal foreign service tours of less than those prescribed in (a) above 
and. those where a differential exists between “individuals with dependents” 
those “without dependents” and those with “no dependents” in an oversea area 
are listed below. Personnel joined by their dependents will serve the tour 
prescribed for those “with dependents” or 12 months after arrival of dependents, 
whichever is greater. Unmarried personnel with no dependents will serve the 
tour prescribed for “no dependents.” Those individuals who have dependents 
but who are not accompanied or joined by such dependents in the oversea area 
will serve the tour prescribed for those “without dependents.” Female personnel 
whose dependents accompany or join them will serve the tour prescribed for male 
personnel “with dependents.” Female personnel with “no dependents” or “with- 
out dependents” will serve the normal tour of 24 months or the tour indicated 
below, whichever is shorter. 


Country or area | With de- Without de- | No depend- 
pendents pendents ents 
Alaska: | | 
Fort Richardson: Ladd, Nielson and Elmendorf Air Force | | | 
Base, vicinity of Anchorage and Fairbanks --_-.-....---.} 36 24 24 
Juneau, Fort Greely, Wildwood Station... -- a ela 24 | 24 | 24 
Rt lias circtan Rabin ecicinnnéintniathnimmee ase enme | 24 | 18 | 18 
All other areas - | 24 |} 12 | 12 
Azores (except Santa Maria Island). | 24 | 18 18 
Santa Maria Island | 24 12 | 12 
Bolivia__......-. : | 24 | 24 | 24 
Cambodia - - -_-- 24 | 12 | 12 
Canada: | | | 
Baffin Island __ ; | 24 | 12 | iz 
Fort Churchill, Manitoba. 24 | 12 | 12 
Labrador - ‘ | 24 | 12 | 12 
Newfoundland (less isolated detachments) 36 | 18 | 18 
Isolated detachments and all stations above the Arctic } | 
Circle___- 24 | 12 | 12 
Ecuador : 24 24 24 
Eniwetok Atoll (*) | 13 13 
Eritrea (Asmara): 
Male personnel___-- 30 30 | 30 
Female personnel 18 18 | 18 
Ethiopia___-_-- 24 24 4 
French Morocco _- 30 | 18 | 30 
Greece: 
Except isolated areas___- 30 | 30 30 
Isolated areas 18 | 12 18 
Greenland. | 24 12 | 12 
Guam. 24 18 18 
Iceland an! 24 12 12 
Iran (Teheran) 24 18 18 
Outside Teheran... | 24 12 12 
Iraq | 24 24 24 
Japan 3 24 36 
Johnston Island _- ; 18 | 12 | 12 
Korea i 16 16 
Liberia__- 24 24 24 
Libya (Tripoli | 30 18 | 18 
Nicaragua. -- | 24 24 24 
Okinawa: | 
Male personne! 36 24 36 
Female personnel | 36 20 | 20 
Pakistan__- } 24 18 | 18 
Palestine | 24 12 24 
Paraguay 30 30 30 
Philippine Islands 24 24 24 
Saudi Arabia-_ -- (‘) 13 13 
Taiwan 2 aed 24 | 15 | 15 
Thailand (Bangkok) _. | 24 | 13 | 13 
Outside Bangkok ‘ 2 (4) 13 | 13 
Turkey 7 j | 24 24 24 
Vietnam. : eames poe Steines 24 12 12 
Yugoslavia_-.......-. * sctnk donb igs tdaicdsnt 24 24 | 24 
| 


1 Movement of dependents to such country or area is restricted. § Effective July 1, 1956. 
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Number of personnel in transient status fiscal year 1954 through 1959 


Transients: 
Actual: 


Bem UI OID a ictal seta ncleeemnieevced nein 105. 445 
ene GF Bacel yea? 1006 |. = oo meses netecncnnectandd 74,171 
End of fiscal year 1955__ sik teal acacia aie a ee -=~ctatec bia) Bee 
ERE OR MR NE OI ics sicas dtc kth cahinein sins acct a 21, 158 
peer meee Ser 160.5 ee ee eee 19, 336 
Estimated: 
Babal OF Tem) | POUT TOG as os eocicnin eke vntntncceaitidtialuass, tee T apeietie 16, 500 
End-e€ fecal year: 1000. onc scciccscnarcawud se Ue es 14, 300 


Shipment of privately owned vehicles of military personnel to and from overseas 


a Mg MB a. ee ne ee me og 43, 375 
Fiscal year 1958, estimated number_____- sab ghemcta pen aishanhapatiintecea-aenis ante aaa 41, 228 
Fincal-year 1900; cotinate’ seniet.—.- - =. SS SS SS 38, 296 


Payments made to Military Sea Transportation Service against the indicated fiscal 
year appropriations 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| 4 months 


1955 1956 1957 | fiseal year 

| 1958 
Mil tary Sea Transportation Service $80, 479 $61, 095 $62, 384 $20, 519 
Passengers | (65, 009) (37, 553) (43, 353) (13, 189) 
Household goods and privately owned vehicles ; (15, 470) (23, 542) (19, 031) | (7, 330) 





Increases in Military Sea Transportation Service, requirements as a result of 
increased tariff rates 


| | Increase 
Date i Zone | dollars | Percent 
(millions) 


1957—June ...| Allareas, passenger $4.7 12.8 
October _. _do ‘ 1.4 3 
Do b All areas, cargo-_ . ‘ . a 1.1 


Increases in railroad tariff rates 
+ jag a 7 
Date | Zone Percent | Percent 
| freight | passenger 


} 


1957—May...-. 


East of Mississippi River, Istfclass (applicable to certain 
earriers only). 
August Eastern railroads 
Western railroads 
Southern railroads 
Interterritorial 
Between East and West 
Between South and East 
Between South and West 


i | 
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Transportation rate and dollar increases, fiscal year 1958 


! 











Freight rate | Passenger 
increases | rate increases Amount 
(percent) (percent) 
Railroad tariff rates: 
August 1957: \ 
Eastern railroads - _--_- binidendcnieiatnideespbaie’ Fitters nmaihne 
Western railroads____.. : ee eed 7 sans ea 
Southern railroads_ f & a @ Fics soc cgeteb easita-- = 
Interterritorial: | 
Between East and West............-...-.....| 0 An blh Mibvintbink itkipasninisssce 
Between South and East___________ os at GME Lites dt danbadinces = 
Between South and West_........-...-...----} @ Pics acccstcccceheoccss paae oes 
May 1957: | 
East of Mississippi River, lst class (applicable to cer- 
tain carriers only) --- , Seine eeeacwcenenesi IE Motions ob 


Total amount-. 





Cargo rate Passenger 
Military Sea Transportation Service tariff rates inereases rate increases Amount 
(percent) (percent) 


November 1956: 
Cargo. 


oe 2, 400, 000 
Passenger... 5, 600, 000 
October 1957: 
Cargo___ 


4 ’ 210, 000 
Passenger, all areas, cabin class --.- , 854, 000 
June 1957, passenger: 
All areas, cabin class____-. 7. 
All areas, troop class___- be 8.5 5, 950, 000 





Total amount... _.......- She ee at ict 16, 014, 000 


Comparison of costs for intercontinental travel by modes of transportation 


Continental | Continental 
Mode of transportation east coast west coast 
and Europe} and Japan 


I EN cnn bcp usineeanainent 


oaeniree asiedininrernsinte meinen apace ad $196 | $325 
MGTS troop cess. .................. conus cinwmiaeieadaiciinn =x ocigiel ae 68 | 112 
eh diac ana snsnnheonaatesemepaibdibeadl ns cide naeninnie takbeciaas 120 250 
BLA ae (oube tari) ..................-. 


cntuoahipbichsimadaatireimnmaiaiadel 137 | 212 


COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL AIR AND RAIL COSTS WITHIN CONTINENTAL UNITED 
STATES 


Long haul.—Oakland Army Terminal, California to Fort Jackson, 8S. C.: Rail 
(including lower berth), $120.01 plus $16.05 (cost of meals), total $136.06 
per capita ; official mileage 3,168 miles. 

Scheduled air (regular service): $133.25 per capita; 2,309 air miles (Oak- 
land, Calif., to Columbia, S. C.) 

Medium haul.—Fort Chaffee, Ark., to Fort Dix, N. J.: Rail (including lower 
berth and supplemental bus transportation), $71.29 plus $3.90 (cost of meals), 
total $75.19 per capita ; official mileage, 1,417 miles. 

Scheduled air (regular service), including cost of supplemental transporta- 
tion, $74,20 per capita ; 1,161 air miles (Fort Smith, Ark., to Newark, N. J.) 

Short haul.—Fort Dix, N. J., to Fort Lee, Va.: Rail (coach), $9.96 plus $1.85 
(cost of meal), total $11.31 per capita ; official mileage, 308 miles. 

Scheduled air (regular service), including cost of supplemental transporta- 
tion, $16.60 per capita ; 207 miles (Philadelphia, Pa., to Richmond, Va.). 
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COMPARISON OF AIR AND Ratt FARES FOR DEPARTMENT 


OF DEFENSE PASSENGER 
TRAVEL WITHIN THE CONTINENTAL 


UNITED STATES FOR THE Fiscat YEAR 1957 
irerage transportation fares per passenger-mil 
Mode of transportation : 


Rail transportation : 
Rail service : 


Centa 
First class HES 4 iss 5663 die hel we esos bout... gor els 
I niin auricle ik aenp eslemnsiaenebcats tes encase cae ats a aie 
Section 22 4 3. 24 

Pullman service: 
Standard berth_ bin i idles a JO TAVEI 
Tearist beutho oul oiccelblasiviesw Jase Rad odes 33640303! ORE 
Seat___ ‘ sais fastens dh gyipi thay tldinediah betlavesns <uned-a-ii acinomae... tel aah 

Commercial air : 
First class Slee ae ee : 5. 50 
Coach eee Re My] ; Wit cis: age 
Charter doy -nacmnaweadscchsclawswanalsvuoubigo JL. wos. ees 
NOTi Passenger-miles for commercial air transportation are computed as 


’ surface 
passenger-miles reduced by 18 percent. 


CONGRESSIONAL REDUCTION IN TRAVEL REQUESTS 


Mr. Manon. The request for this program in fiscal year 1959 is 
$258 million, an increase of $16 million. 

The committee has for several years expressed concern over opera- 
tions under this program and has made reductions in the appropria- 
tions for travel. We have hammered away at this business of excess 
travel for years on end, and, as I say, we have made some of these 
reductions stick. 

Have these reductions hindered the Army in its proper functions, 
General Collins, insofar as you know ¢ 

General Contins. No, sir; | would not say that they did. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATED TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Everybody in the United States and probably over- 
seas, ore or less feels that the Congress provides too much money 
every year for permanent change of station travel in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Do you have the feeling that there is too much in the budget for 
travel ? 

General Cotirns. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody in the United States but you and the Army, 
and maybe the Air Force, I should say. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


General Cours. [I should say that it is to our interest to stabilize 
and prevent as much travel as possible. That is one of the morale 
impacts that we have in the present Army. The people moving back 
and forth do not like it and we do not like it. However, we have 
certain commitments that we have to meet. I had this analyzed and 
found that about 93 percent of the moves that we perform under per- 
manent change of station are practically fixed. The 7 percent remain- 
ing is continually analyzed for possible reductions so that we can 
stabilize tours as much as we possibly can. It is to our interest to 


24186—_58——-7 
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keep personnel in one area as long as we possibly can. However, 
we hive these oversea deployments and we have many worldwide 
commitments. They are the cause for most of our permanent change 
of station. 

Mr. Manon. We have made studies and have spent hours and days 
talking about this in the committee. I am not trying to belabor the 
question. You people who administer the program are the ones who 
san better organize, if there is any way to better organize, this business 
of travel. 

Of course, if you froze people in their places, then you would keep 
people too long overseas and you would not have replacements and all 
of that. We know all the ar guments that you have 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is there any objection to clarify ing that with a state- 
ment at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Mauon. Would you please amplify the reasons why you think 
your estimate is valid, General Collins? 

General Coturns. I will, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Errorts To REDUCE PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Since the congressional hearings last year, the Army instituted additional 
policy measures designed to reduce the amount of permanent change of station 
travel. These measures had the effect of reducing the travel requirement in fiscal 
year 1958 by approximately $7 million. The reduction in strength further de- 
creased the travel requirement by approximately $15 million. Despite these 
actions, considerable personnel turbulence, created by a change in force structure 
to fit the reduction in strength, resulted in added, unforeseen costs. During the 
past year, these unexpected changes in guidance have occurred without sufficient 
lead time to place the trained individuals in their proper jobs and without suffi- 
cient time to reposition through normal attrition. From this experience we con- 
clude that a turmoil year is not one to measure programed economy in travel. 

The Army had no control over the reduction in force which caused the turmoil, 
and in the meantime, to compound this particular problem, other circumstances 
had occurred. An accounting transfer, directed by DOD, placed the cost of 
separation travel in budget program permanent change of station travel from 
pay and allowances. In addition, MSTS rates had increased and these new costs 
more than offset the savings accomplished through policy and program changes. 

Similarly in fiscal year 1959, the addition of charges for port handling and 
Military Air Transport Service caused the budgetary requirement to go up. Our 
vigorous program to reduce permanent change of station movements could not 
produce sufficient reductions to offset these added requirements. As a matter of 
fact, 983 percent of all fiscal year 1959 permanent change of station movements 
are mandatory for maintenance of authorized strength and overseas deploy- 
ments. In other words, the necessary travel in moving new personnel to their 
first duty station, enlisted men through the individual training cycle, personnel 
to and from overseas, and finally sending them home after discharge involves 
fixed movements making up 93 percent of all travel projected for fiscal year 1959. 
The number of moves which comprised these fixed requirements are shown on 
the following table: 
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Number of permanent change of station moves 


Officers and warrant officers: 


Nee eee eee ee en en a emmainieeendaenuaaus 8, 500 
Dee Fe ie aS oe ik cet ah ghee ac ad heal Fe 13, 400 
To and from overseas (individual and unit)_.---___________ 33, 400 

Officer and warrant officer total._._._.________ WX pire heeasinindinilin nist 55, 300 

tnlisted men : 

ON cine} dah ented JOE ato ths uh vest BY 235, 000 
RE ae Saye Se eS Ba es es 278, 600 
To and from overseas (individual and unit) _-...---_-___-___-_ 381, 300 
Movement through individual training cycle__....___.-_...._______ 251, 500 


oo gh WE | ene See Spe eee sii ance eine cts a 1, 146, 400 


CIPI RUNES oe lS Se ett et Sa tithe Minh dtbntiabiilib cinta eecth 1, 201, 700 


Fixed PCS moves (from above) ____....-__...__ 1, 201, 700 __93 percent of all PCS 
Total fiscal year 1959 PCS travel__.._....__.___.__. 1, 298, 990 travel 
The remaining 7 percent of permanent change of station moves are required 
to— 

(a) Provide advanced special training of all types including schools and moves 
in the interest of career development. 

(0) Redistribute personnel as a result of activation, inactivation and reor- 
ganization of units or installations required to maintain a modern Army. 


(c) Deploy new units with new weapons and equipment to places where they 
are needed. 


(d@) Redistribute personnel and redeploy units to reflect changes in emphasis 
or national interests. 

(e) Fill authorized vacancies resulting from all types of attrition. 

(f) Grant a minimum number of compassionate reassignments when such are 
in the best interest of the Government. It should be noted that movements re- 
quired for many of the above reasons induce other personnel movements in areas 
not directly affected. 

The policies and procedures which create permanent change of station move- 
ment have been reexamined with a view toward further restriction of movement. 
While improvement and refinement of policies is desirable and is a continuing 
action, further restriction of permanent change of station movements would have 
many undesirable effects and would hurt rather than help the Army. Few indi- 
viduals in the Army like to move frequently if at all. However, with 40 percent 
of the Army strength stationed overseas, personnel must be moved overseas and 
in the United States if the Army is to continue to be a modern and dynamic force. 


CONSIDERATION OF VALUE OF TIME OF SOLDIER IN DETERMINING MODE OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, there is oné point that I did not see 
covered in the memorandum Mr. Sheppard referred to and I was look- 
ing for it especially. It deals particularly with the Army, since you 
have the movement of so many bodies. It is a question of utilizing 
the time of the soldier. 

You do not put proper value upon the time to you, value to you, 
value to the Government of the soldier. You are Chief of Personnel, 
and to what extent do you work with the assignment people, which 
is in your division and the transport people, who must work with you, 
to reduce the figure that Mr. Mahon is talking about ? 

I want you to put in the record—we will go into this later at another 
hearing with the transport people—but I want you to put in the 
record at this point how much do you figure a soldier is worth to you 
a day? How much does it cost a day for a soldier? 
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Let me tell you this: I figured it out at about $19. If my figure is 
anywhere near right and a soldier is worth $19 a day to you, and you 
are going to move him overseas and you put him on a ship and it 
takes you 10 days to 2 weeks to get him there, then you have got what- 
ever that is on that soldier at $19 a day. If you move him by air, I 

rant to know how much it costs to move him by air. Does it cost more 
or does it cost less? Can you save time transporting these soldiers 
by air instead of by ship? If you cannot, there is no problem. If you 
cannot save money, then perhaps it is better to transport him by ship. 

If you are going to move thousands and thousands of troops through- 
out a year and if you can save X dollars a day moving thousands and 
thousands of troops, then you are going to save millions of dollars if 
that is true. 

Mr. Manon. Let him comment on that. That is a good question. 

General Corrs. I think it is a good question, also. I would like 
to put that in the record. 


COST OF SEA AND AIR TRANSPORT OF TROOPS 


Mr. Manon. Talk about it now. What are your thoughts on that ? 

General Cotrins. I have not figured out the exact answer to that 

uestion. I have a witness in the other room, Mr. Nichols, from. the 
1, ransportation Corps, who may be able to answer the question directly. 
1 think it is cheaper by ship. 

Mr. Manon, What do you think on the whole ? 

General Cottins. Where there is a lengthy travel time, the added 
cost of shipping him by air is worth the difference. 

Mr. Froop. General, I would not have raised the point otherwise. 
There are two questions involved. How much does it cost to transport 
a. soldier by ship? Secondly, how much does it cost to transport him 
by air? How much does it cost to transport him by civilian air con- 
wat private carriers, scheduled or nonscheduled ¢ 

I do not know.. How much does it cost to transport him by your 
military sea transport ¢ 

Thirdly, how much does it cost to transport him by your commercial 
sea transport and, fourthly, I want to know why, if it costs so many 
dollars to move a man by military sea transport, why is it that our 
commercial shipping lines do not take advantage of this business? 

I would ask a dozen shipping lines, and I happen to serve on the 
Commerce Subcommittee, and I would ask them about this and I 
guess they will seem to be a little surprised. 

Mr. Manon. Let me finish my questions, please. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Coritns. I have general ideas, sir, but I have not gone into 
the specifics so as to be able to answer your question. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? It might be a good idea for the Army to 
transport these people by air, 

General Coriins. We work with the transportation people and 
they are the ones who analyze these costs. 

Mr. Froop. Not only by air but by commercial shipping lines. rg 
viously, they are not partic ipating in — business. Whether it is 
most desirable to ship them by air or by sea, I have no more iden 
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than most, but I do know that the commercial shipping lines—many 
of them are subsidized by the United States Government and we build 
their ships and give them all kinds of money to keep the American 
flag on the see 1—and yet for some reason they are not participating 
in the opportunity to ship these bodies by their own ships. It is a 
cockeyed idea. We are not adding all of these different. costs to the 
taxpayer together and then by air it is the same thing. There is not 
much air subsidy any more, but despite that is there ‘ any advantage 
to private airlines, sche duled or nonscheduled ? 

If we want to keep a civil air fleet going to help the Air Force 
to transport troops in case of war, as an auixili: ary to MATS, can we 

save money by moving these people by air? I do not know, but it is 
a abig problem. 

Mr. Manon. Let us move on. 


Mr. Tuomas. I will answe rv that for you, Mr. Chairman. The Army 
transport will save at least 75 cents on every dollar paid for those 
ships. I do not think my information will be too far wrong. 

Mr. Froop. My information is that it would not be far w rong. 

General Cotuins. The cost to send a man to Europe by MSTS troop 
class is $68 and at MATS, is $137. 

Mr. Manion. There is more involved here than just the cost. There 
is the utilization of the man, too. 

Mr. Fioop. And industrial funding, which is altogether different. 

General Coutrins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marion. There are all of these other things, so will you do some 
thinking on this and insert in the record your best conclusions as to 
the pros ; and cons of this issue ? 

General Coiurns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Confer with your transportation people. 

General Conuins. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


OVERSEA MOVEMENT OF ARMY PERSONNEI 
1. United States Army 


The Department of the Army has utilized ifs allocation of the Military Air 
Transportation Serviee (MATS) as received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Joint Military Transportation Committee) and has in the past arranged 
through MATS for the procurement of commercial airlift to meet the balance 
of its air requirements. However, with the establishment of the Department 
of Air Force as single manager for airlift between the United States and the 
Overseas arevs and with the placing of MATS under industrial funding effective 
July 1, 1958, MATS will furnish the airlift capability to meet ail of the Army’s 
overseas air requirements. The Army will reimburse MATS for service at the 
same established rate whether MATS or commercial aircraft are used. A similar 
reimbursement arrangement has been in effect between the Army and the 
Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) for several years. The follow- 
ing comments are based on a comparison of air movement versus surface move- 
ment for transporting personnel Overseas, made on the basis of MATS rates 
versus MNSTS rates. 

(a) Time consideration.—The use of air transportation te move personne! 
oversevg results in a considerable saving of time. For each person so moved, 
an average of 8 days is Saved to Europe and 11 days to the Far East. The 
estimated constant transient load for worldwide oversea movement in fiscal 
year 1959 is 14,500. If sufficient aircraft were available and all military per- 
sonnel were moved by air transportation, this transient number could be reduced 
by approximately 8,000. The Army benefits when personnel are moved by air 


since this means of transportation decreases time lost from duty. The 8,000 
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personnel taken from a transient status under these assumptions would be 
utilized in Army structure to partially offset present deficiencies. 

(b) Dollar considerations.—Transportation rates by air (MATS) to Europe 
are $137 for troop class and the same for cabin class. By surface (MSTS) the 
rates are $68 for troop class and $196 for cabin class.’ A saving of $69 results 
from using surface transportation in lieu of air transportation for troop class 
passage to Europe. A saving of $59 results for each cabin class passenger 
transported by air to Europe. Similarly, $100 is saved by shipping a troop class 
passenger to the Far East by surface instead of by air and $113 is saved by 
airlifting a cabin class passenger. If all military personnel are moved by air 
the net result is that the Army would require, for worldwide movement, about 
$28,557,000 additional funds for permanent change of station travel during 
fiseal year 1959. This would necessitate an increase in the appropriation request 
for obligational authority from Congress. It would force dependents to travel 
by air to be with their sponsor or travel by surface unaccompanied. If all 
troop class passengers move by water and all cabin class passengers move by 
air, a savings of about $10,300,000 would ensue in fiscal year 1959, and current 
permanent change of station requirements in the fiscal year 1959 budget could 
be reduced. However, this procedure would result in serious morale implica- 
tions as it would in some cases force families to travel separately from their 
sponsors. It would also prevent the air shipment of specially trained, highly 
skilled, enlisted personnel to fill urgent requirements overseas. 

Exclusive of transportation costs, the direct costs (pay and allowances, and 
subsistence), to the Army on a daily per capita basis for personnel in a travel 
status are $14.90 for cabin class passengers and $8.20 for troop class passengers. 
If all military personnel scheduled to move by surface transportation in fiscal 
year 1959 were to move by air, the direct costs for personnel in a travel status 
would be reduced by about $28,016,000 as a result of the 8,000 reduction in 
transient load. (This direct cost value is canceled by the added transportation 
costs of $28,557,000.) However, this $28,016,000 is not a budget dollar savings, 
because the costs occur regardless of the movement of personnel concerned. 
Furthermore, the time personnel] spend in a transient status is not completely 
lost as many individuals perform duty and training while on board ship. 


2. National defense 


The Department of Defense requires mobilization bases both in air and surface 
transportation in order to insure proper readiness to support approved war 
plans. These are the Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) and the 
Military Air Transportation Service (MATS). MSTS passenger ships must be 
readily available to move large numbers of personnel in an emergency, and 
MATS aircraft for high priority Army combat troops. The minimum required 
number of these Ships and aircraft must be kept in full operational status if they 
are to be immediately available for use during the early period subsequent to 
M-day. This can be accomplished economically only by assigning a portion of the 
overseas peacetime movement of personnel to each of the two transportation 
systems. 


1 See the following: 
Comparison of transportation costs for intercontinental travel 


Continental | Continental 
Mode of transportation east coast west coast 


and Europe | and Japan 





Surface: 
MSTS cabin class @___.. ed tian s $196 | $325 
MSTS troop class @ = 68 | 112 
Commercial vessel (individual ticket : : sm 340 | 510 
Air: | | 
MATS 2___- é ; : ‘ E 137 | 212 
Contract air : 120 250 
Commercial air (individual ticket) as | 438 | 650 


« Tariff rates are those rates as established by the single manager and approved by DOD. These 
rates are applicable to all space furnished by the single manager irrespective of whether the space 
furnished is organic to the military or procured from commercial carriers. The single manager, in 
developing tariff rates, takes into consideration the estimated costs for the procurement of sufficient 
commercial capability to augment organic equipment in order to meet the requirements of the shipper 
services. 
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3. Summary 


Determination of the method of transporting military personnel to and from 
overseas is predicated on availability of transportation, number and type of 
personnel to be moved, military requirement for personnel in oversea areas, time 
and number in transient status, utilization of highly skilled personnel, and the 
relative costs involved. Essentially, the majority of cabin class passengers move 
by air and the majority of troop class move by surface. This procedure results in 
optimum utilization of transportation and personnel. 


BASIS OF CALCULATION FOR REIMBURSEMENT TO MATS 


Mr. Manon. How firm are the rates used to compute the amounts 
required to reimburse MATS? Are they based on reasonable experi- 
ence factors ? 

General Euten. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. They are based on ex- 
perience factors. 

Mr. Manon. Are they valid? 

General Enten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are these rates firm ? 

General Enen. Yes, sir. 


MOVEMENT OF ORGANIZED UNITS 


Mr. Manton. On page 73 of the justifications under the project 
“Movement of organized units” there are several changes proposed 
for fiscal year 19% 59 netting an increase of $2.9 million. Please ex- 
plain the reasons for the increase relating to gyroscope movements 
and movements within the continental United States and the reduc- 
tion in overseas movements. 

General Cotiins. These increases were due to the location of the 
units that were being moved, Mr. Chairman. 

Gyroscope units were located farther from the ports than those in 
the previous year. In the case of movements within the continental 
United States, the units also moved over large distances. That was 
the reason for the inc rease in cost. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a specific example of an instance where 
a gyroscope unit was farther from the point of embarkation? There is 
not that much variation, is there, in areas from which they might 
come ¢ 

That isa 50 percent increase in dollars. 

General Cotiins. Mr. Congressman, these units in 1959 will be by 
battle group. They are moving from, for instance, Fort Carson to 
the port of New Y ork which is a greater distance than in the case of 
the unit that would go from Fort Benning. 

Mr. Forp. That does not sound like a valid justification for that 
much difference. You may be right but offhand, it does not sound 
that way. 

Mr. Mitier. The same number of gyroscope movements ¢ 


COST OF MOVING ORGANIZED UNITS 


General Watson. We have prepared budget estimates for these 
moves from detailed movements in accordance with operational re- 
quirements worked up by the Deputy Chief of Staff, Military Opera- 
tions. The actual costing and summation of these detailed programed 
moves did result in this higher figure. 
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Mr. Mitier. I do not deny that your figures may be right, but ; 
do not believe that the alleged justifie ation is the basic reason for i 
That is the reason for my question. 

General Warson. It, is known—it was not mentioned a moment 
ago—that rail rates themselves are increasing. We have a distance 
plus rail rates combination of effects here which should cause increased 
charges in this item (a) on page 73. These factors will cause an in- 
crease in the dollar requirements for gyroscope movements as well 
as those for movements within the continental United States. 

Mr. Mitier. Are you having more gyroscope movements in and of 
themselves ? 

General Watson. Generally that is not the basic reason. Oddly 
enough, the center of the mass of these units is a great distance from 
the ports in the case of gyroscope, greater than in previous years. 
We asked this question particularly on our review, this very page, 
and we are satisfied that this is a fact. 

Mr. tpitios Does the estimate of $12,265,000 for gyroscope move- 
ments reflect the revised unit rotation plan as contrasted with the 
division rotation plan ? 

General Cotiins. I believe it does. 

Mr. Manon. I believe General Taylor made some reference to 
that. 

Does that affect the budget / 

General Coturns. No, sir; I moe ig say so. It isthe same number 
of people in troop movements as in previous years but in smaller 
units. 


Ovuer Mitrrary Personne, Costs 
Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the budget 
program summary for “Other military personnel costs” appearing 


on page 91 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Program 1400. Other military personnel costs 


| | Estimate 


Project | | Actual fiseal 
or sub- Title year 1957 | 
project | Fiscal vear | Fiseal year 
1958 | 1959 
1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped | | 
| military prisoners | $1, 200, 239 $1, 200, 000 $1, 000, 000 
1421 | Interest on soldiers’ deposits__ -- 1, 324, 000 | 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
1431 | Death gratuity 2,013,000 | 2. 567, 000 2) 355, 000 
1441 | Mortgage insurance 206, 699 516, 000 635, 000 
’ = 
| Total program 1400 4, 833, 938 5, 583, 000 5, 290, 000 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This activity provides for payment of interest on soldiers’ deposits, death 
gratuity to beneficiaries of military personnel, mortgage insurance for service- 
men, and expenses incident to apprehension of military deserters, absentees, and 
escaped military prisoners. 


Mr. Manon. With respect to page 91 of your justifications, is there 
anything of any significant difference in your fiscal 1959 request for 
funds and your fiseal 1958 program ? 

General Cottins. I know of none. 
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Mr. Manon. It is just the carrying on of these functions by the 
Army ¢ 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. 

(At the request of the cammittee the following were submitted for 
the record. ) 


Soldiers’ de posits 





Fiscal y 

Fiseal year Fiscal year | 1958 (through 
1956 ! 1957 November 

1957 
New accounts opened ; 141, 931 13% 41, 673 
Average number of open accounts 349, 025 317, 205 315, 630 
Average balance per account. . $L19 $137 $142 
Average amount on deposit $41, 603, 680 $43, 487, 620 | $44, 875, 987 
Number of aceounts closed 161, 927 144, 134 52, 546 
Amount of repayment $28, 302, 922 $24, 279, 847 $Y, 915, 321 
Average amount of repayment (including interest $175 $168 | $189 


Fiscal year 1956 column was erroneously printed in fiscal year 1958 congressional hearings under the 
fiscal year 1957 column 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Payment of mortgage-insurance premiums for servicemen eligible to purchase 
homes under FH.A-insured loans is provided for in section 222 (c) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act as amended by Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved 
August 2, 1954, The purpose of the legislation is to aid in providing housing 
accommodations for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their 
families, through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed to 
assist such members in financing the construction or purchase of housing. 

Principal advantages which accrue are: 

Under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, FHA, mortgages may be 
insured by FHA when the maximum ratio of loan to value does not exceed 95 
percent of the FHA appraised value of the property and in no case to exceed 
$17,100. This provides for a lower downpayment than is normally required for 
FHA secured loans. 

Maximum interest which may be charged on a home loan secured under the 
act is 5144 percent. This rate is applicable to applications for insurance filed 
after August 4, 1957. On all other loans, maximum rate is 5 percent. 

The act further provides mortgage-insurance premiums on loans insured by 
FHA for servicemen shall be paid, during the period of ownership by the service- 
man, from appropriations available for pay and allowances of persons eligible 
for the mortgage insurance at a rate of’ one-half of 1 percent of the unpaid 
balance. 

The program was initiated in April 1955. Actual and projected activity is 
as follows: 


| Certificates of eligibility 
received Mortgage- 
Fiseal year insurance 
payments 
Approved Terminated 
| 


} 
| 
| 


1955 (actual) ’ 452 8 $35, 000 
1956 (actual) 2, 105 | 93 173, 695 
1957 (actual) 2, 238 439 206, 699 
1958 (estimate 2, 400 1, 100 516, 000 
1959 (estimate) 2, 400 1, 100 635, 000 


Average amount of mortgage, $13,000 
Average payment, $66 


Mr. Manon. Any questions / 
Mr. Suepparp. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman, because I think 
that you have covered the waterfront rather exhaustively. 
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QUALIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION TESTS 


I request that we have supplied to the committee a copy of your 

titude tests as they apply to the draft ayd volunteers at the source 
p> aa e those aptitude tests are made, please. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


QUALIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION TESTS 


1. Armed forces qualification test—A rough general screening device designed 
to provide identification with a large group of those individuals who have a 
chance of success in general military training. This test is administered at the 
Armed Forces examining stations. It determines an individual’s qualification 
for induction and enlistment. Individuals are allowed 50 minutes to take the 
test. It contains questions on arithmetic reasoning, vocabulary, spatial relations, 
and tool usage. 

2. Army classification battery.—A battery of nine tests, combinations of which 
provide a measure of the relative abilities and the aptitude of an individual to 
successfully complete training and provide productive service in the several Army 
occupational areas. The battery is administered at Army reception stations to 
all Army accessions during reception processing and provides the basis for 
classification, training, and service of soldiers throughout their Army careers. 
Results are also used as criteria for retention and reenlistment. Individuals are 
allowed 3 hours to take the tests. 

The tests are: Verbal, arithmetic reasoning, pattern analysis, mechanical 
aptitude, Army clerical speed, Army radio code aptitude, shop mechanics, auto- 
motive information, and electronics information. 

Test scores in appropriate combinations provide scores in the following aptitude 
areas: Combat (two areas), electronics, general maintenance, motor mainte- 
nance, clerical, general technical, and radio code. 


(Additional information was furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee. ) 
LOSS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. In your statement, subject to the inquiry of the 
Chairman, you emphasized to a degree the loss of personnel that you 
were having because of the combination of events; to wit, in: idequate 
housing, prices prevailing in civilian occupations of a parallel char- 
acter, and so forth. I assume from your statement that is creating 
a rather difficult problem for you to cope with under existing circum- 
stances ? 

General Cotirins. Yes. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED OF ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Suepparp. It is my information, for example, that with specific 
reference to the Academy personnel, they serve 3 years in the Army, 
3 years in the Air Force, and 4 years in the Navy as a requirement ? 

General Coxtrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your opinion, what effect would it have on the 
cost factor that the taxpayer provides for the academic processing 
of cadets at the Academies? 

What would be your personal appraisal of increasing that to a 5- 
year period ? 

General Cortins. As you know, Mr. Congressman, we are increas- 
ing obligatory service with this class entering this year to 4 years. 

My personal opinion is that 5 years w ould be just a little too much. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Why? 

General Cottrns. It will not attract the people that we want to 
enter the Military Academy. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How do you know at this time when you already 
have a surplus of applic: ants for all of your Academies? In fact, you 
are rejecting in the Army and Air Force a very heavy percentage of 
applic ants that want to go into the ate 

General Cortins. I am talking about the type, Mr. Congressman, 
that we want with leadership capability. In anticipation of this, we 
made a survey at the Military Academy concerning the number of 
years personnel would accept (er still enter the Military Academy. 
TI recall the majority said, 4 years. Beyond that few people were 
interested. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The general information that has been provided over 
the period of time in our hearings from you military gentlemen with 
respect to divisions of the military has very definitely been to the effect 
that with the inductees a short period of service does not give you 
return on your investment for the amount that has to be expended to 
put a man in operational status. In 2 years there have been many in- 
stances where men of professional status state that we just do not get 
any place that way and we get a diminishing-return operation, but 
under existing law and procedure there is nothing that we can do 
about it. Is that correct ? 

Under the standard of requirement we have, this is usually evalu- 
ated mathematically, you are entitled to a surplus investment. In the 
first place, I, as an individual—and I am speaking for myself exclu- 
sively—refuse to nominate a cadet on the basis that he does not want 
to make a career of it. If you do not have people that want to make 
a career out of it, why spend the money in the first place ? 

General Cotitins. We hope that all who enter do want to make a 

‘areer of it, but we do not want to make the obligatory service so de- 
iniiding on a youngster of 18 years of age that he refuses to commit 
himself toa life which later he might find he does not want. 

Mr. Sueprarp. He would find out just as quickly in one case as the 
other. ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I make an observation / 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If what you said is true about the small number who 
have given any indication of serving more than 4 years in return for a 

“ather costly education, perhaps $ $35,000 to $40,000, it does indicate 
that we are furnishing an educational system for a lot of people who 
should get it someplace else. 

In connection with that, it indicates that they do not have a desire for 
military service. The practice I have followed for many years has 
been that before I will consider any young man for any Academy, he 
must first assure me that he intends to make military service a career. 
I do not give civil service examinations. I want to know the man. 
I want to know what impelled him to want to go to the Academy. I 
want to know what his background is. As a result, in the 15 years that 
I have been here—practically every man that I have named to the 
Academy and who has graduated has stayed in and made a career out 
of the military. 
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Some of the responsibility, Mr. Sheppard, falls upon the Members 
of the House and Senate when they make their nominations. .. If they 
first determine that the man wants a career at the Academy, we might 
eliminate some of that. 

Mr. Sueprarp, I think the inconsistency is somewhat apparent in 
that we tell our cadets that we will not permit them to get married 
because of certain aspects that might emanate from that, but we say, 
“Here is the period of time you must stay if you are going to be sub- 
sidized academically.” 

There should be considerable attention paid to the increasing of the 
service aspect. 


COST OF TRAINING A CADET AT SERVICE ACADEMIES 


At this time, Mr. ‘apna I would like to have supplied for the 
record the cost of a cadet’s training from his inception into West 
Point, for example, to the date of his graduation as a total figure. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied :) 


Cost per cadet at the litary academies, fiscal years 1958-59 (estimated) 
U. S. Military Aead- | U. 8. Naval Academy | U.S. Air Foree Academy 
emy 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year , Fiscal vear | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 
Total cost $22, 076, 998 ($22, 568, 766 ($25, 155, 539 ($25, 574, 148 || $23, 811,000 |? $30, 058, 000 
Military personne! cost } 10,228,158 | 10, 544, 562 | 14,479,539 | 14, 124, 148 8, 124, 000 10, 954, 000 


Military overhead pay 


and allowances 5, 544, 251 5, 846, 662 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 6, 535, 000 |} 8, 633, 000 
Cadet pay and allow 

ances 4, 456, 000 4, 456, 000 6, 611, 909 6, 209, 447 1, 419, 000 | 2, 005, 000 

PCS movements 227, 907 241, 900 367, 630 324, 701 | 170, 000 226, 000 
Operations and maintenance 

costs 3 11, 848, 840 12, 024, 204 10, 676, 000 11, 450, 000 15, 687, 000 | 2 19, 104, 000 

Average number cadets 2, 400 2, 400 | 3, 555 3, 387 764 1, 128 

Average cost $9, 199 $9, 404 $7, 076 $7, 551 $31, 166 $26, 647 


! Includes $5,800,000 of nonrecurring local purchase items 
2 Includes $2,200,000 of nonrecurring local purchase items 
Include salaries of civilian instructors and employees 


Years of active-duty service required of personnel gradualing from the service academies 


Years of Required by 


service law or service 
required regulation 
Army... 3 4 | Regulation. 
Navy 4 De 
Air Force-_- (1) Do. 
1(1) Current Air Force policy: Nonpilots, 3 years; ots, 5 years (including 1 year pilot training). (2) 


Policy effective with class entering July 1958: No splices, 4 years; pilots, 5 yes ars 
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Percent of cadets entering the service Academies who resign during each year of 
school and during the Ist year after completing their obligated service 


Year of school | Comple- 
— a _| tion of 
| | obligated 
Ist 2d | 3d ith | service 
aan | | ju | 
Army 9.5 1.4 0.9 | 0.5 21 
Navy : 4.7 | 1.9 1.5 | 0 | Ww 
Air Fores 19.3 | 6.5 2.0 1.0 


1 There have been no Air Force Academy graduates hence this column is not applicable. 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Surerrarp. The next question is this: In your original statement 
and in response to Mr. Mahon’s interrogation, if I recall correctly, 
there was a sum of $5 million unobligated. 

General Coins. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. The question was brought up whether that would 
revert to the Treasury or not, and I think your answer was that it 
would at least potentially ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; potentially. We cannot carry it over. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Under the operations that you have there, if you 
had someplace within your military functions to do that, you could 
apply the $5 million that you still have the right of reprograming for, 
do you not, for the purpose of spending the $5 million following the 
process of reprograming and have it made available; is that correct ? 

General Traus. May I answer that question ? 

If you are referring to transfer between appropriations, we still 
would have to come back to Congress for that. 

Mr. Suepparp. In a permissive status ¢ 

General Travus. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Not for legislation as such ? 

General Travs. That is right. 

Mr. Suerprarp. The only thing you do is to make a presentation to 
the committee that has jurisdiction and say, “We would like to apply 
the funds for this purpose within this framework ?” 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as that money is concerned, it does not 
arbitrarily have to come back to the Treasury. If you have some- 
place where you can apply it to the : satisfaction of those who have to 
evaluate those reprograming operations, it would be a permissible 
function for you to pursue ? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strepparp. I have no further questions. 


PERIOD OF SERVICE FOR ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Sixes. I think the Army, and, for that matter, the other serv- 
ices, should have a very realistic and, if necessary, hard-boiled attitude 
about young men staying in the service who have had education at 
one of the Academies. That is what the Academies are for—to ‘pre- 
pare men for a lifetime of military service—and those who do not 
want this should not be at an Academy in the first place. 
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I think you should not only expect a realistic period of service from 
Academy graduates, but I think those who have indicated they do not 
want to take military careers seriously should be eliminated, before 
they graduate. The less money that you spend on that group, the 
better. 

The Government spends that money to make career officers out of 
them and as other members of this committee have indicated, I always 
get a definite commitment from any young man that he does expect 
to make the service a career before I nominate him. 

I think you have done a good job this morning and you have given 
us very good information in these charts you have made available for 
the committee. 

There is a lot of information in them. 


READJUSTMENT PAY—SEPARATION FROM SERVICE 


Looking at this one on page 246, “Readjustment pay,” one of the 
items which brought about adverse effect. on morale in the services has 
been the arbitrary reduction in number of personnel required of you 
by the Department of Defense and by the administration. 

I see that you say in 1958 the cost is $22,784,845 for readjustment 
pay and you estimate it is going to cost another $5,869,474 in fiscal 
year 1959. A total of 6,288 officers has been eliminated in fiseal 1958 
and 1,728 are to be eliminated in fiscal year 1959. 


SEPARATION OF OFFICERS 


I want a complete breakdown for the record showing the different 
categories, those retired voluntarily, and those being separated invol- 
untarily, with explanation of the processes that you use to select those 
to be separated from the service. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


I. CATEGORIES OF ELIMINATION 
A. REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS 


1. There are 4 ways of separating Regular officers involuntarily after comple- 
tion of their 3-year probationary period service : 

(a) Twice failure of permanent promotion to Regular grades below colonel; 

(b) Mandatory retirement after specified periods of promotion list service ; 

(c) Dismissal by general courts-martial or resignations in lieu; 

(d@) Removal from the active list as substandard after recommendation for 
such action by three different boards of general officers and approval by the 
Secretary. 

Losses through involuntary causes also include physical retirements and 
deaths. 

2. Losses of Regular officers also occur through resignations and voluntary 
retirements. 

B. NON-REGULAR OFFICERS 


1. Non-Regular officers may be separated from active duty by the Secretary 
ofthe Army. The following are causes for involuntary separations : 

(a) Denial of extension of category (completed in fiscal year 1959). 

(b) Overage in grade (those who cannot attain 20 years service by age 55 for 
lieutenant colonels and below, or age 58 for colonels, are released from active 
duty at end of present term category. Completed in fiscal year 1959). 

(c) Two-time promotion passover for grades below colonel. 
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(d) Releases for retirement. 

(e) Miscellaneous causes: Physical disability, dismissals by courts-martial, 
eliminations by board action, resignations in lieu of trial. 

(f) Release because directed reduction in force cannot be attained entirely 
by reduced procurement and other normal and voluntary separations. 

2. Losses of non-Regular officers also occur through voluntary retirements, 
declination of category extension, and requests for release from category commit- 
ments or resignation. 


Il. VoLUuNTARY RETIREMENTS—CALENDAR 1957 


Commissioned and warrant officers 


Years Lieu- | Briga- | Lieu- | | | 
service for, Total | tenant | Major | dier |Colonel| tenant | Major | Cap- | W-4| W-3| W-2]| W-1 
pay pur- general | general | general | colonel | |} tain | | | 
poses | | 
30 or more 293 4 14 8 122 gi | 18 | 20 | 16 5). 35] 
29 62 I 13 35 7 4 2 
28 95 20 | 38 | 14 |} 4 16 3 | 
27 of I 1 | 11 32 | 18 4 16 | 6 5 
26 159 13 76 | 30 12 24 | 1 3 
25 103 15 53 15 mi, 2} 3 3 | 
24 138 1! 38 4) | 29 6 9 | 5 | 
23 182 $ 41 | 74 29 14 12 | 8 | 
22 415 11 | 103 | 162 | 65 24 28 22 | 
21 301 9 | 38 103 61 10; 26) 54 
20 973 10 168 360 | 212 22 46 151 4 
Total_| 2,815 “ 15 10 239 | 703 S41 452 | 152 | 139| 256 4 
id — 
Ill. How THE Fiscat YEAR 1958 Repucrion 1n Force Was ACCOMPLISHED 
1. Reduction ordered by Secretary of Defense, 5,530 by December 31, 1957: 
Planned understrength____.___.________~_ I Ea dar ie achncagerest er aati nesoe hate iaigsces etl a 
Reduce procurement_______ TE RE De ee ho Sey ee ke 


Increase losses__- 


db ti dhs Neca ile ad el Ae ell einea pct tc edits glee ain na 


Total__- 5 sb. 5 ctCbinn ase Obe bolhiscthsgetor-evoueioe dckeraeeieidcatinaiiaanaien: 


2. The increased losses were distributed 1,500 commissioned officers and 580 
warrant officers.’ 

3. Steps and criteria in selecting officers for release : 

(a) Commissioned officers arranged by branch in order of retention value by 
grade. 

(b) Quota assigned by Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel for each branch by 
grade according to projected end strengths of each branch based on authoriza- 
tions for a reduced officer corps. 

(c) Branch chief and service chief recommends names for release, those officers 
in inverse order of retention value by grade against quota prescribed by DCSPER. 

(d@) Board of senior officers reviews nominations, approves or disapproves, 
based on each officer’s entire record. If disapproved for release, another name 
submitted by branch or service chief. 

(e) Quotas were assigned for warrant officer release based on overstrengths 
in noncritical military occupational specialties. The lowest efficiency warrant 
officers were selected with preference given to those who were retirement qualified 
(had 20 years of service). 

4. Exempt from consideration for release : 

(a) Officers above the average by branch and grade were exempt from release 
by policy. 

(6) Officers within 2 years of retirement qualification must be retained by law 
until so qualified (unless SA approves release in each individual case). 

5. Special retention consideration : 

Officers with combat wounds, veterans of World War II and Korea, involun- 
tary recalls during Korea, combat decorated, and/or assigned to do duties of 
sensitive or critical nature. 





iThese are involuntary releases from category and are included in the 6,288 referred 
to by Mr. Sikes. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF AN ACTIVE ARMY STRENGTH OF 900.000 AND 925.000 
IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Suxes. I would also like to know what money it will cost 
specifically, as best as you can determine at this time, to provide for 
an Army of 900,000 people during fiscal 1959 and for an Army of 
925,000 for fiscal year 19: 59. 

General Traus. May I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Traus. Are you only asking that question with respect to 
“Military personnel, Army,” appropriation 

Mr. Srxxs. I think it would be helpful if you can provide the whole 
story so that we can have it at one point in its entirety. Provide the 
whole story at this time broken down into separate categories. 

General Watson. We have it here for “Military personnel, Army.” 

Mr. Fioop. Give us 900,000 and then 925,000 and under each figure 
the 3 or 4 separate breakdowns for the round figure, 

General Coituins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Maintenance and operation and all. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, and, in case there is an amendment introduced, it 
will be introduced according to the proper section. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Estimated cost of an Active Army strength of 900,000 and 925,000 in fiscal year 1959 


{New obligational authority, in millions] 


President’s Increase Increase | 
budget over Presi- | Strength of , over Presi- | Strength of 
Strength of dent’s | 900,000 {| dent’s |} 995.000 
870, 000 budget | | budget 
Military personnel 1 $3, 105 $45 $3, 150 $117 $3, 222 
Operation and maintenance j 3, 040 153 | 3, 193 473 | 3, 513 
Research and development 2 499 118 2617 118 | 2617 
Procurement of equipment and misstles | 31, 623 433 32 OF 1,211 | 2, 834 
Army National Guard 208 298 298 
Reserve personnel } 185 | 1N5 185 
Other__- 6 | 6 6 
Subtotal 8, 75¢ 749 9, 505 1,919 10, 675 
Preparation for sale and salvage--.. —_ 22 . 22 2 24 
Cordiner costs es | : 205 205 
Reserve Forces drill-pay strength, 700,000___| 132 (4) 
Subtotal 5 ‘ | 8, 778 749 9, 527 2, 258 11, 036 
Military construction, Army Reserve : 
Forces a 4 i 
Military construction : 320 | 90 410 325 645 
Total 9, O98 839 9, 937 2, 583 11, 681 


Excludes $225 million to be transferred from Army stock fund. 
* Includes $27.7 million amendment to fiscal year 1959 budget included in H. Doe. 364 
* Includes $218.1 million amendment to fiscal year 1959 budget included in H. Doc. 364. 
‘Includes $34 million Reserve personnel, Army; $38 million Army National Guard ; $40 
million Operation and maintenance, Army; and $20 million Miltiary construction Army 
Re serve Forces. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
We will reconvene at 2 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Marion. The committee will come to order. We will proceed 
with the consideration of military personnel. Are there any further 
questions on my right ? 

Mr. Norrety. No questions from me. 
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REQUIREMENT FOR CONTINUATION OF DRAFT 


Mr. Anprews. General, what percentage of your new men do you 
get through draft and by recruitment ? 

General Cotiins. About 60 percent through the draft and 40 
through recruitment. ‘That is approximate. I can get the exact 
figures. : 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would correct those figures, if they are 
not correct: I believe the draft board operates almost exclusively 
for the Army. 

General Conus. Yes, sir, under the present setup. 

Mr. Anprews. If the money we spend for the draft board were 
saved and you were given more money for your recruitment program, 
do you think you could keep your strength up to the necessary level 
if you depended entirely upon recruitment 

General Cortrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You think the draft is necessary ? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Why is it, if you know, that the Navy and Air Force 
seem to be able to meet their need by recruitment and the Army 
cannot ¢ 

General Cotuins. Mr. Congressman, I believe it was in 1948 we 
dropped the draft. We relied on complete enlistment for all services. 
The total armed services could only attain a strength of 1,500,000. 
From that experience we know we cannot fulfill strength require- 
ments above that. 

The Air Force it is true and the Navy do attain their strength 
through recruitment, but we firmly believe th: ut the impact of the Army 
draft has some influence on the other services’ enlistment rate also. 

Mr. Anprews. I have heard about that impact. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Permit me to ask one question there. Do you mean 
to say there is something different about the service, military service, 
in the Army from the Navy and Air Force that would make it more 
preferable for young men to desire 4 years in the Navy or Air 
as against 2 years in the Army? 


General Cotiins. I would not venture to say 
Mr. Scrivner. 


statement. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir: I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why 4 

General Cotiins. I would say that the fact that the Army suffers 
the most casualties in a war such as the Korean war results in people 
preferring to go into a service where they could be under less sacrifice. 


EF orce 


That is the only conclusion one can reach from your 


TOTAL CASUALTIES LN WORLD WAR II AND KOREA 


Mr. Fioop. Darned good answer. The man is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you put in the record the total easualties from 
all branches of the service in the Korean conflict and World War IT? 

(general Cotitns. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


24186—58——___8 








i 
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Total casualties 


| 


Army | Navy Marines | Air Force 
— J ovale RECT T TeITaY eep eT 
World War II ; 820, 877 | 77, 157 | 88, 696 115, 382 
Korea ; ; 109, 958 | 2, 087 28, 205 | 1, 841 
|r —— oe aie. 
Total. 930, 835 | 79, 244 | “116, 901 | 117, 223 


RECRUITING OF MARINES 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of what was said, how do you account for the 
fact that the Marines get their quota by enlistment? They suffer 
heavy combat casualties, too. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir, the Marines suffered major casualties also 
but it is a small branch of the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. They meet their quota by recruiting all the time. 

General Cotuins. Yes, but it is a smaller branch of the service. 

Mr. Manon. But that is not the answer. 

Mr. Fioop. The Marines have their own answer to that. They rec- 
ognize that. There is always a certain number of young men w ho con- 
sider themselves the type of young man that the Marines specialize in. 
The Marines admit and so does the Ar my it isa special type of alleged 
high morale and combat unit and there is a certain small group of 
volunteers who alw ays want that kind of an outfit. There are not 
many compared to the Army and Air Force. That is a special breed. 


I. Q. LEVEL FOR ADMISSION INTO THE ARMY 


On this I. Q. business, General, do you propose to ask the Congress or 
would you like to or do you intend to raise the I. Q. for the Army ¢ 

We have a recognized national I. Q. on percentages of say, 80. Say 
that is average I. Q., nationwide. You have been getting them on an 
average into the Army, say, I do not know exactly what it is, but it is 
certainly anywhere from 25 to 30 points below that. 

Do you propose or would you like or do you think that the Congress 
or the Department of Defense or somebody should raise the mandator y 
I. Q. level for admission to the Army, in view of the kind of Army we 
are talking about? You cannot have policy people and personnel 
people, operations people, come in here for weeks and tell us the kind 
of an Army we are going to have, and then have an I. Q. that will not 
fit into it. It is ridic ulous. 

Where are we on this? 


ADAPTABILITY TO MILITARY TRAINING 


General CoLuins. Sir, we are not after the I. Q. We are after the 
adaptability of the man to military training. We have this Army 
classification battery test. The House passed legislation which will 
enable us to eliminate untrainables at the induction station. If we can 
do that, we will get the type people we want in the Army. 

Mr. Foon. You are satisfied you have all the law you need with 
this act we are talking about? 

General Cottins. We have not got the law yet. 
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Mr. Foon. If ane when you get it, you are / 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiocp. I doubt it, but all right. I still think you need some- 
thing more. Developing further the same problem, keeping in mind 
for the purposes of discrimination, which nobody likes, keeping in 
mind the desirability that every young American between certain 
years should have the responsibility of serving his country, keeping 
in mind the kind of Army we have or are going to have and the kind 
of law we just talked about, you cannot take them all in because of 
the requirements. 

LABOR BATTALIONS 


Are we interested in setting up labor battalions within the Army 
or within any branch of the service? You are talking about the 
Army. Why can we not utilize, or should we utilize, in the Army for 
multiple purposes so-called labor battalions that other nations utilize 
for precisely these reasons? If it is good for other nations, why is it 
not good for us? Is there not a lot of work and are there not a lot 
of things—I do not mean strong back and weak mind type, but that 
is about what it ends up as. 

I have often mentioned here, before, a crew coach told me to make 
an excellent No. 6 oar a strong back and weak mind, which is all that 
is needed. Why can we not have in the Army units where there are 
able, willing, and eager young men to serve their country but who 

cannot meet your academic or screening minimums, yet who want to 
do a job, who would volunteer to doa job and are otherwise desirable 
and acceptable and, I think, necessary? Why dothey not have the ad- 

vantage and the opportunity that every young American has a right 
to have, that volunteer breed, a right to have? Even for the selectee, 
casting no aspersions upon the selectee, the draftee, he is drafted, he 
has a right to expect to be able to serve, even through the draft, in 
some way to the best of his ability. Can you not find a unit, a spe- 
cial branch of the service, a limited-duty soldier ? 


General Cotiins. Under the present strength of the active Army 
we cannot, sir. I think your question is worthy of consideration when 
and if we go into a mobilization. Then we could probably find areas 
where men of lower mental caliber or such as you describe could be 
utilized in labor battalions . 

In essence the active Army now is so small we do not have a require- 
ment for that type force. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot move more men up into the line unit, you 
cannot put more men into the desirable combat elements even now 
if it were 1 brigade or 2 regiments, you still have no place because 
of money and your T/O and small standing Regular Army, you still 
cannot collect a lot of troops, move them into operational units under 
your present T/O? 

General Cotitns. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 


HAZARDOUS-DUTY PAY 


Will you put in the record at this point a list of your hazardous 
pay troops? 
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General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What are some of them besides demolition and 
borne? What else do you have in hazardous pay? 

(reneral Coriins. Divers’ pay, flying pay. 

Mr. Froon. Is that all? 

Colonel] Mitircen. Demolition. Those with duty connected with 
leprosariums, thermal stress. 

Mr. FiLoop. Put in the record at this point the list of hazardous- 
pay categories we have, the different types and kinds, describe them 
in a sentence or two and tell us how much money goes into that area 
in itself. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


air 


HAZARDOUS-PAY CATEGORIES 


Flying pay.—F lying pay is divided into general classes: Crew members and 
noncrew members. Those on crew member flying status are rated officer and 
warrant officer aviators and enlisted members of the aircraft crew, such as 
crew chiefs, who perform duties, while flying, which are essential to the opera- 
tion of the aircraft. Noncrew members are those individuals such as aerial 
photographers, aviation medical officers and aidmen, aviation maintenance per- 
sonnel, and aerial observers who perform assigned duties which are required 
to be accomplished while in aerial flight. Members who fly only as passengers 
are not entitled to flying pay. Fiscal year 1959 estimate, $19,719,240. 

Parachute-duty pay.—Parachute duty involves parachute jumping as an essen- 
tial part of military duty while in an authorized parachute position. Fiscal year 
1959 estimate, $28,030,200. 

Demolition-duty pay—Demolition duty involves the demolition of explosives 
as a primary duty assignment, pursuant to competent orders. It also includes 
the recovery and disarming of explosives which failed to function as intended. 
Fiscal 1959 estimate, $739,200. 

The estimate for demolition-duty 
leprosy, and thermal stress duty pay. 

Diving-duty pay—Diving duty involves underwater diving for such purposes 
as salvage work, repair work, and recovery or removal of obstacles. 

Leprosy-duty pay.—Leprosy duty involves intimate contact with 
afflicted with leprosy. 

Thermatlstress-duty pay.—Thermal-stress duty involves human-test subjects 
when engaged in experimentation with extremes of heat and cold, pursuant to 
competent orders. 


pay includes the requirements for diving, 


persons 


NONRATED FLYING PAY 


Mr. Fioop. What is nonrated flying pay? How do you get flymg 
pay, how do you get extra pay if you are nonrated and if you are 
not on the air crew and you do not have very big crews on choppers or 
fixed wing up to 5,000 pounds. Since there is no crew on fixed wing 
up to 5,000 pounds and practically no crew on choppers, what do you 
mean by crews for Army air arm and how do nonrated flyers or nonair 
crew get flying pay ? 

General Cousins. Principally this would be observers who fly with 
the pilot to observe. Information thus obtained from the ground 
is transmitted back to the units that need the information. 

Mr. Froop. What are the qualifications? Why are they not rated ? 
In World War I, in the Army Air Corps, we had observers, single 
wing. They wore the wing. Tf you are going to have these men, if 
we are trying to build an Army air arm, if we are trying to put morale 
into an Army air arm—I want to see it much bigger and better than 
it is—if you are going to have men who fly, if you are going to have 
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them in aircraft, if they are going to be observers, you pay them 
for it, if they are alr crew, why not. rate them, classify them, and 


wing them, if it is only one wing, as observers? W hy not do some- 
thing about the Army air arm? 


General Cotuins. I think we are, 

Mr. FLoop. Ido not think you are. What do you think 

General Co.tins. These nonrated people, as you realize, are not 
pilots. 


Mr. FLoop. Lam not talking about pilots. 
General Couuuys. These people must be able to observe and direct 
fire. They may at any time be told to go in an airplane with a pilot 
and direct fire of support weapons. 
Mr. Froop. I know about that guy. He is a line officer with 
artillery outfit. We have done that for years, I mean Army air arm 
personnel should be rated as observers, winged on their fruit salad 
as.observers and paid as observers. You are missing a classification. 
Why do you not have it? What is the matter with it¢ I do not mean 
they have to have rank. I do not eare about rank. I abandoned that 
argument 2 or 5 years 


ago. 


General Cotirns. These pilots, as you know, Mr. Congressman, are 
not ina branch by themselves, They are not in the Army Air Force. 

Mr. Fuoop. I know all about this thing. This is one of my babies 
long before you got into that chair, .You knew exactly what I am 
talking about. Let us talk about that and nothing else. What 
about it / 

General Couttins, All 1 can say is we will look into it. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would because if you are looking for morale 
and to build up these fellows let us do it as ever ybody else does. It 
IS a good idea 


SUBSISTENCE 


I will talk about this with the Quartermaster people later but it 
comes into your shop, too. On the dollar per man per meal, talking 
of meals only, maybe you have it down to $1.06, you cannot get it down 
any better, T am not talking about getting it down better. As Mr. 
Mahon said, we do not want to chisel on fec ding the troops. But 
maybe this is strictly Quartermaster, maybe he buys too well, but 
have you talked with the Quartermaster people or have you heard 
the problem discussed th: at we are overfeeding our Army? ? We are 
feeding them calorie and in diet feeding too well. You ean overdo 
this thing. 

General Couiins. I have not heard that. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manton. Are there any questions on my left ! 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiceresworri. General, you told us you are to go from about 
900,000 to 870,000 military personnel in fiscal 1959 which I assume 
gives an average of 885,000 to take care of in that fiscal year. 

General Coiirns. 878,400 T believe, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. What was your average or what will your 
average be for the current fiscal year? 
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General Cotiins. 938,900, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is a reduction of about 60,000 on a base of 
938,000. Percentagewise that is a greater reduction. is it not, than the 
dollar reduction which you bring before us at this time ? 

General Cottins. There were some new items added to this appro- 
priation, Mr. Congressman, as I said in my talk, and one item trans- 
ferred from operations and maintenance. They included port han- 
dling charges and funds for Military Air Transportation Service. 
Previously, we were on a nonreimbursable basis with the Air Force to 
MATS travel. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You refer to changes in budget structure? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Wieetesworrn. Looking at your statement on page 4, “Changes 
in budget structure,” I notice you propose to put individual clothing 
previously carried in a separate budget program under “Pay and 
allowances.” 

What is the purpose of that ? 

General Cottrns. We were directed by higher authority to make this 
change in budget structure so that all three armed services would be 
on the same budget structure in the “Military personnel” appropria- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What do you mean by higher authority ? 

General Cotiins. By the Office of the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortru. Did they change all three services this year ? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I have a distinct recollection year after year in 
the Navy we have had that item separately and have gone into it care- 
fully. Now apparently it is proposed to lump the item under the gen- 
eral heading of “Pay and allowances” in all three services; is that 
right? 

General Coturns. I believe all three services are the same. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. As of now that may be right, but I think it is 
something new. 

General Cotiins. This is the first year we have done it, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I am morally sure it is the first year for the 
Navy and perhaps also for the Air Force. 

This is one of those moves which from my point of view at least 
tends to make it more difficult to find out what the story actually is. 
It get lost, and approaches the one line item theory that some people 
I think would like to achieve, but which is not helpful from the stand- 
point of this committee. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


As I understand it, by way of summary, you are asking for an ap- 
propriation of $3 105.200.000 compared with $3,113 million this year. 
On the assumption that your request is granted, taking other avail- 
able funds into account, you expect to obligate about $3,330 million 
or $138 million less than in the current fiscal year. 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. You break that overall figure down four ways 
and tell us that budget program 1,000, “Pay and allowances,” which 
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includes $92.9 million previously carried under the individual clothing 
item. 

Various other changes referred to on page 5 of your statement, 
on a comparable basis reflects a $133 million reduction as compared 
with the current fiscal year 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiae LESWORTH. The same is true of budget program 1200 for 
“Subsistence” and of budget program 1400 for “€ Other militar y costs.” 

Under budget 1300, “Movements of personnel dependents and house- 


hold goods,” however, there is an increase apparently of $15.9 million 
over the current fiscal year. 


General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr, WiccéLesworru. I am not clear from your statement as to why 
we have that increase in here of $15.9 million. Is that the figure that 
is reflected on page 71 of the justifications ? 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicceiesworrn. Is it $257.9 million compared with the $242 
million in the current fiscal year ? 

General Coturns. That is correct, sir 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. I was not clear from your answers to the 
chairman this morning why the item of “P ermanent change of sta- 
tion movement, MSTS, individual and units” with a decrease of some 
60,000 in average strength should reflect an increase from $76.5 mil- 
lion in 1957 to $82.5 million in 1958 on up to $103.2 million or there- 
abouts in fiscal 1959. Will you explain that in more detail please- 

General Cotirs. In reorganizing this budget structure, Mr. Con- 
gressman, we put into this military appropriation, permanent change 
of station movements, the port handling charges which amounted to 
$8.5 million, formerly in the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion. 

We also put into this permanent change of station movements of 
program 1300 $23,400,000, our reimbursement to Air Force for MATS 
transportation, or a total of $31 million. 

So actually if we had not had those additional costs put into this 
program, we would have saved approximately $16 million. 

Mr. Wiecieswortr. Port handling charges previously were where ? 

General Cotiins. In the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. WiccireswortH. Where was your reimbursement to the Air 
Force for MATS? 

General Cottins. That was on a nonreimbursable basis. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. That is because you have gone to the industrial 
fund setup now / 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicaieswortu. As we go along will there be corresponding 
reductions reflected? For instance, in “Operation and maintenance” 
have you taken out $8.5 million this year on account of that transfer ‘ 

General Traus. I think that can be shown, sir. 
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HOUSING ALLOWANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wice_eswortn. Two or three other things I was not clear 
about. At page 15, the housing picture, you referred to that briefly. 
Why do you require $4.7 million Capehart housing compared to $845,- 
000 in the current year, and why do we need $5.2 “mnillion for W herry 
housing compared to $2.2 million in the current year and why do we 
need $678,000 for surplus commodity housing compared with $85,000 
in the current year or overall a total of $10,600,000 compared with 
$3.200,000 4 

Colonel Miuuiken. Mr. Wigglesworth, for personnel occupying 
Capehart housing there are quarters allowances forfeited and that 
money is used to amortize the mortgages. Had the Army not acquired 
the Capehart housing it would still have required the same dollar 
amount for basic allowance for quarters. Instead of the man getting 
it and procuring his own quarters, he is furnished Capehart but loses 
his quarters allowance. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. Which was formerly under “Pay and allow- 
ances”? 

Colonel Mituiken. Yes, sit 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Has that been taken into your comparative 
picture / 

Colonel Mituiken. Yes, sir. At the top of the page you will no- 
tice rates for the various grades have dropped between 1958 and 
1959. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. What is the Wherry housing story? 

Colonel Mittiken. Wherry housing is similar in nature. The 
quarters allowances which are forfeited go into a revolving fund 
used to amortize the mortgages. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworru. This increased figure means- 

Colonel Mitiixen. The Army has ac quired additional units in 1959 
over what they had in 1958. The number there, Capehart housing 
3,617, represents man-years of occupancy. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. It looks as if it is up 600 percent. 

Colonel Mittrxen. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. You mean there are six times as many people 
in Capehart housing or will be in 1959 as 1958 ? 

Colonel Mitiixen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLteswortu. You have acquired these units and intend to 
put people in there rather than furnish allowance for quarters? 

Colonel Mitirken. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. Wherry housing, has it gone up over 150 per- 
cent for the same reason ? 

Colonel Miturken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Do you figure this involves an actual increase 
or actual saving? 

Colonel Mintiik’n. Actually it makes no difference, Mr. Congress- 
man, in the overall dollar requirement. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortu. It is dollar for dollar? 

Colonel Mriuiken. Yes, sir, dollar for dollar. Quarters allowance 
rates are statutory and they either are used to give to the man, so he 
can rent quarters or they are used to amortize the mortgages. 

Mr. Mitier. When you amortize the mortgages it will then be a 
saving ? 
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Colonel Mrtiiken. Yes. 
Mr. Mitire. Long-range saving but will not be reflected immedi- 


/ 


ately ¢ 
Colonel MiLLtikEN. That is correct, sir. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. WicGieswortt. Supplement what you said this morning on 
page 19, “Proficiency pay,” zero in 1957, estimated $1.5 million in 
1958 and estimated $10.9 million in 1959. I understand both those 
estimates are dependent upon approval of legislation not yet approved. 

(Nore: The testimony referred to appears on p. 75.) 

Caner al Couiins. This was an administrative action by authority of 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Congressman. We were required to 
make up a regulation based on the Department of Defense directive 
on proficiency pay. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. On the assumption that the legislation is ap- 
proved / 

General Cotiins. No, sir, it was assumed that the Secretary of De- 
fense had authority to do this, We are still awaiting approval on our 
plan of implementation of their directive. If we had started —— 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. It is approval from the Defense Department 
you need and not from the Congress ? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicee_eswortH. What is the basis of that $10.9 million? I do 
not want too much detail but roughly what is the mathematics of it? 
How many people are you taking care of? What is the underlying 
philosophy ? 

General Cotiins. We figured we would take care of an average of 
20,768 people in fiscal 1959. Under the original concept we were going 
into this thing on a gradual basis and in fiseal 1958 we anticipated 
giving one-step increases to an average of 4,700 enlisted men. 

Mr. WiceL_eswortn. You mean it will take $11 million to take care 
of 20,000 people roughly ? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacresworrn. That is an average of 

General Cotiins. In fiscal 1958 we anticipated using only one-step 
increase, Mr. Congressman. In fiscal 1959 we anticipated that in 
this plan some of these individuals would be allowed to go to two-step 
increases, 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. On what basis? 

General Corntins. Based on the necessity for retaining in the service 
the skills that we were losing. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. But how do you determine whether John Smith 
gets one step, two steps, or no steps ? 

General Conzins. It was dependent on his military occupational 
specialty and his proficiency within his specialty. 

Mr. WicereswortH. Dependent on his skill in flying? 

General Cotiins. Skill in flying. 

Mr. Wiecrrswortn. Number of hours? What is the basis? 

General Coniins. On his particular scale. He may be a tanker or 
electronics man. We carefully analyzed the list of military oceupa- 
tional specialties that we have in the Army and picked out the ones 
we were training and retraining due to the fact they were getting out 
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of the service. We put them in an order of priority. We put first 
the ones we were losing fastest and costing the most money to train. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. If the principle is approved how far will this 
go in terms of dollars and cents? It is something that will mount 
and mount as years go by and run into large figures? 

General Cottrns. No, sir. By the Secretary of Defense’s directive 
we are limited to approximately 15 percent of the enlisted people. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What would that amount to in dollars if you 
went to 15 percent ¢ 

General Cotirns. I do not recall that figure, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Does it go to $10 million or $11 million in the 
first year? I have seen these things start before and then mushroom. 
I want to know what we are getting into if we embark on this thing. 
If you cannot do it uow, furnish it for the record. 

General Coriins. I will be glad to, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Within guidelines established by the Department of Defénse the Department 
of the Army will award 1 or 2 proficiency payments to a total of 113,000 en- 
listed personnel phased at a rate of approximately 2,700 payments per month 
over a 4-year period. The estimated cost of these payments at current pay 
rates by fiscal year for the 4 years has been computed as follows (Fiscal year 
1958 was initially planned as first 6 months of program) : 

Fiscal year: 


i E 5. cs wept bi ceh deen ain ll tine te ane a 6B TE ea Lae $1, 576, 000 
NID co dain ollie a a a Na a aR dl __. 10, 950, 000 
1000 2 Ou: _ er i ee ior ee ek Ore oe 
O61? 22S : us OC de POSE a + Oe 31, 522, 000 
1962__ 


peck a od svete ins. 44; 130,000 


At the end of fiscal year 1962 the program will be completely implemented. As- 
suming the strength of the Army remains stable the cost will remain at $44 
million a year thereafter. 
Estimates include increased costs for the following: 
Basic pay 
Quarters allowance 
Dislocation allowance 
Reenlistment allowance 
Foreign-duty pay 
Lump-sum terminal leave 
Social security 


WITHDRAWAL OF PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. Take a single person and assume he is an electronics ex- 
pert. He has a valuable skill which your experience indicates the 
Army is losing for one reason or another. The Army feels that by 
giving him profic iency pay it can keep him in. That is the assump- 
tion. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When Sergeant X is given this proficiency pay, is that 
an irrevocable additional amount or is that something which if he 
does not earn over a period of 6 months by keeping his proficiency up 
can be removed ¢ 

General Cottins. Yes, sir, it can be removed. 
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INOREASE IN GRADE AND/OR PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. If so, how? Does he get a higher rank? Is it additional 
pay or how does it work? 

OShéral Cotuins. According to the directive we could give him the 
rank or the pay grade. 

Mr. Forp. And/or? 

General Cotiins. And/or. We could give both or just give him the 
pay status. 

Mr. Minuer. Many times you are unable to give him the actual rank 
because of personnel limitations; is that correct? 

General Couiins. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. This is designed to give him inducement even without 
the rank? 

General Coturns. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is that the main purpose ? 

General Coiiins. It is the main purpose. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. Is it as hard, however, to take that pay away from him if 
he does not meet the standards ? 

General Cotiins. I am not too sure I can answer your question. 
Your question is: Who can take this proficiency pay away from him? 

Mr. Forp. Do you have to go through a court-martial ? 

General Coutrxs. No, sir: it is up to the comm: under. 

Mr. Forp. If he does not cut the buck, he can have the pay taken 
away from him without a lot of falderal and milit: ary regulations? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do they know that? 

General Cottins. It has not gone to the field yet. It has been staffed 
and sent to the Continental Army Command, Training people have 
also gone into it. 

Mr. Forp. That is important because if they think they will get 
it and then they sit back on their haunches you have not accomplished 
anything. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the Cordiner report problem. 

Mr. Forp. It is an incentive that can only remain an incentive as 
long as he knows the pressure is on him. 

General Cotiins. That is correct. That is the question the people 
in the field brought up. They wanted the authority to take that away 
from the individual at the lowest command level possible. 

Mr. Wice.iesworrn. This proficiency pay is over and above flying 
pay; is it not? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 


FLYING PAY 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Flying pay also seems to be increasing ma- 
terially as we go along. It is about + } times what it was 2 years ago. 
What is the expl: ination of that increase and what do you foresee in 
the future ? 

General Cortrns. The Army is increasing its requirement for air- 
craft, sir. We are buying more aircraft and we are increasing our 


) 
| 
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pilot training program. In fiscal year 1958 we will have an average 
strength of 6,000 trained pilots. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What did you have a couple of years ago ! 

General Coxtins. In 1957 we had about 5,000, sir. We estimated 
close to 6,000 in fiscal 1958 and close to 7,000 in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. Army aviators? 

General Cotirins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. You have 6,000 now, will have 7,000 next year. 
Why do you increase your request for Army aviator flying pay by 
$600,000 or 50 percent ? 

Colonel Miriz1K1n. It is an increase of about 1,600 over 6,000, sir, in 
numbers of personnel, from 6,000 to 7,600. 

Mr. Wiae LESWORTH. ] thought the general s said 7,000. 

Colonel MiniikeNn. It is 7,605. That is the figure budgeted for. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Even so, it is not anything like a 50 percent 
increase in dollars which you request. Your request is going up 
$600,000 or 50 percent. 

Colonel Minurcen. It would depend somewhat on the grades in 
which the men will be located. 


HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY 


Mr. WiccieswortH. You have given us a lot of generalities. It is 
hard to figure out whether or not your mathematics is anywhere 
near correct. We cannot take the time to go into every detail. Please 
furnish for the staff of this committee a breakdown for flying pay, 
Army aviators, for flying pay, noncrew members, and also for profi- 
ciency pay, which will eg the numbers and costs in the 3 fiscal 
years, 1957, 1958, and 1959, so we can have some idea of how you 
arrived at the requests that. td are making at this time. 

Colonel MitirKken. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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LARGE INTAKE GF PERSON NEL IN ODD-CYCLE YEAR 


Mr. WiceiesworrH. One other question which was touched on this 
morning but is not clear to me. On page 54 under this table, “Work- 
load and cost factors, meals to be furnished,” I do not understand why 
with the overall reduction in force to which we have referred and 
why with the cost per applicant remaining identical in the 2 years, 
you have to have more money in 1959 than 1958, 

General Cottins. In 1959 it is an odd-cycle year. We started these 
big draft calls in 1951 and each.2-year, odd-cycle year we have a 
big exodus and big intake. That is the cause of this cost increase. 
Despite the fact that the Army is reducing total strength our intake 
in an odd-numbered year is still greater than in an even-numbered 
year. That is the reason behind that, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortrH. You cannot avoid that even though the over- 
all total is being reduced ? 

General Cottins. We are going down in strength and the cyclic 
effect is reducing. If we have big reductions in the odd-numbered 
year we could be closer to an annual level input. We could stabilize 
our training plant, but in 1958 we got the big reduction. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

General Collins, I know you just came on your assignment March 
15. Is that right or did I read that right ? 

General Cotitns. That is right, sir, on this present assignment. 

Mr. Scrivner. This year ? 

General Contutns. Yes, sir. I have been in the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel a year. I came back from Alaska 1 year 
ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. To continue on, there are several things here. I 
have not been sitting in on the detailed Army hearings much in recent 
years although I try to keep in contact. So once in awhile things 
change. 

I might make this observation. From what is going on now it 
looks like I was in the Army about 40 years too soon. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR PROFICIENCY PAY 


After talking about this proficiency pay, which will be quite an 
element along with everything else, if the Secretary of Defense can 
do what you have been ‘talking about and contemplate, why was it 
necessary to have any such inc reased pay legislation as now is going 
to be before the House tomorrow? The Secretary of Defense, ‘if he 
can go ahead and make allowance for proficiency, why did you ask 
for the ¢ vordiner report? What is the legislative authority for the 
Secretary’s proposed action ? 

General Cottrns. I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have a statement for the record. If 
he has it you do not need the pending bill. If he does not have it he 
should not propose it until he knows what the legislation will provide. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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PROFICIENCY PAY 


{1) The concept of proficiency pay was a part of the Cordiner report; how- 
ever, it was not included in the original Cordiner pay legislation (S. 2014 and 
H. R. 7574) nor in the DoD modified Codiner legislation (S. 3081 and H. R. 9979). 
The letters which transmitted the DoD modified legislation to the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Senate did mention proficiency pay, but 
stated that the concept would be implemented under the existing authority of 


Department of Defense. Mr. Kilday, however, made proficiency pay a part of 
his pay bill (H. R. 11470). He felt strongly that because of previous publicity 
and for control purposes, proficiency pay should be given statutory authority. 

(2) The legislative authority for the proposed Proficiency pay program is con- 
tained in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, 37 United States 
Code 232 (c) section 201 (c), which reads as follows: “For basic pay purposes, en- 
listed persons shall be distributed by the Secretary concerned in the various pay 
grades prescribed for enlisted persons in subsection (a) of this section.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Scrivner. Back on page 74, talking about household goods, the 
moving bill is large. There are two items. Are they 
$8,026,000 and $4,283,000. Thatispage74. Isthat two separate items 
or is one included in the other? It, seems to all be carried in the $103 
million. That would run your household moving bill up to better than 
$12 million. 

General Cotutins. Is this the $8 million in household goods ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, on page 74, 2 items, household goods $8,026,000, 
and cargo M/T household goods $4,283,000, all in the total of $103 
million. If you cannot give the answer now 

General Cotiins. It is a sub break from what is above there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not see how it can because the $8 million relates 
to 477,000 units and $4 million relates to 476,000 units. That is only 
a difference of 1,000 units approximately. I did not make up these 
sheets. I am trying to understand them. 

General Cotiins. I will get the answer for you. 

(Nore.—See p. 128 for additional testimony.) 


separate ¢ 





TRANSPORTATION OF PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES 

Mr. Scrivner. What are POV’s? 

General Cotiins. Privately owned vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have two items of privately owned vehicles. 
You anticipate 508,691 moves of privately owned vehicles. Up above 
it says 10,845,000. Down here it says $3,188,000. That represents 
an automobile for about two-thirds of those in service, which accounts 
for why we have to build so much parking space. 

General Cotuins. These are measurement tons. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not prepare this sheet. 

General Cotirns. I would like to get the transportation expert in 
here if I may, Mr. Nichols, who will go into detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will go into it when he comes in. From these 
figures, I do not know whether it is an increase or not. For as long 
as I can remember we have tried to cut down on transportation of 


household goods. I have not seen any indication where we have had 
any results. 


t 
f ’ 
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TRANSPORTATION OF HGQUSEHOLD GOODS TO OVERSEAS AREAS 


General Contins. We are cutting down considerably on overseas 
movements where we have furnished—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought that. but it does not seem to be much reduc- 
tion here in your figures. As a matter of fact, if you check one way, 
it seems to be an increase. What we have done in the way of buying 
household furniture for overseas bases, which was supposed. to have 
been a self-liquidating project. because we save enough in transporta- 
tion to save enough for procurement of furniture, has not worked out. 

Then I have another point. At the same time when we have them 
over there and the man is sent overseas and has his own household you 
leave it in storage here and you pay that bill, too. 

General Coturns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps we had better quit spending this money on 
household furniture and go back to the old way if it is not self-liquidat- 
ing. We might as well drop it and forget it. 

I wish you would have a study made on that and just see what you 
can come up with. When it was first proposed it sounded pretty good 
but as you follow it through the years it just does not seem to work 
out in actuality like it appeared it would on paper. Tf you have any 
figures on it, insert them at this point in the record. 

General Corzins. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Errect oF WericHt LIMITATIONS ON SHIPMENT or Hovsenoutp Goops To 
OveRSEA AREAS 


The following data reflect experience concerning the shipment of household 
goods to oversea areas during fiscal vear 1957 and fiscal year 1958: 


Average shipment, fiscal | Average shipment, fiscal 


| year 1957 year 1958 
Are 
Actual Actual 
Measure imount of Measure- weight of 
ment ton household ment ton household 
goods oods 
Pounds Pounds 
Europe } 5.9 1, 100 5.9 1, 100 
Far East 6. 78 1, 300 5. 16. | 1, 000 
Mediterranean area 27. 31 5, 000 41.0 | 7, 500 


In the case of Europe and the Far East, the need for household goods is re- 
duced due to the availability of Government furniture in those areas. In the 
Mediterranean area the size of the average shipment can be attributed to the 
lack of Government furniture and the consequent requirement for shipment of 
complete house furnishings. These areas were selected to illustrate the differ- 
ential in shipping requirements between areas where Government furniture is 
available and where it is not available. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES 


Mr. Awnprews. I would like to say 3 years ago I went from Brook- 
lyn to Bremerhaven on MSTS.. I never saw as many cars on a lot 
anywhere else as in Brooklyn. They were waiting to be shipped to 
Europe. When I got to Bremerhaven I saw as many on a lot there 
waiting to be shipped over here, same kinds of cars, Chevrolets and 
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Fords mostly. I just thought how much this Government could save 
if it could possibly work out an arrangement whereby a man leaving 
here with a Chevrolet could pick up one on the other side without 
shipping them back and forth. Could that be worked out ? 

General Cottrns. They are privately owned cars. 

Mr. Anprews. Owned by the servicemen. 

Mr. Froop. They usually sold them there. That is new, shipping 
them back. 

Mr. Anprews. They are shipping them back. 

Mr. Manon. We have explored that in considerable detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without success. 

Mr. Manon. We have asked the people to work out something to 
prevent this enormous waste but nobody has come up with a practical 
solution. 

Mr. Anprews. If a man is going to Germany with a 1956 Chevrolet, 
and a man over there has a 1956 model Chevrolet to bring back here, 
how much does it cost to transport those two cars ¢ 

General Cottrns. I do not know. 

Mr. THomas. $150 to $200. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to take somebody else’s Chevrolet ? 

Mr. Anprews. It looks foolish to see large numbers of cars here 
and many others overseas all waiting to be shipped. A third of the 
space on those ships is taken up with automobiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do we have the answer on that household furniture 
moves yet ? 

General Watson. The man is right outside. 


DISLOCATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is another one on page 72 on which I cannot 
recall all the facts; dislocation allowance? What is that ? 

General Cortiins. That is the allowance giygn on one permanent 
change of station movement to personnel aecthaire dependents. It 
is 1 month’s rental allowance. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Why ? 

General Coitins. This was a law passed 2 years ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. I never could understand the reason. Here it is, 
$11.5 million. 

Mr. Mitxer. It provides a place to stay while moving in. 

General Corins. I believe it is partly that and also for buying 
household items, new curtains, new curtain rods, and other items that 
go into a new apartment. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is another reason for cutting down on permanent 
change of station. Here is another change cost you did not mention 
in your statement. Put a little sts atement in about this dislocation 
law and the purpose. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Section 303¢ of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 (Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 
authorized a dislocation allowance to any member of a uniformed service whose 
dependents are authorized to move and actually move in connection with his 
permanent change of station. The dislocation allowance shall be equal to his 
monthly basic allowance for quarters. This allowance may not be paid to a 
military member for more than one move in a given fiscal year except with ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Department concerned ; and it is not payable for a 


24186—58——__9 
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PCS when member is ordered from home to first duty station or from last duty 
station to home. 


The reason for authorization of the dislocation allowance is the variety of non- 
reimbursable costs which are incurred in the move of dependents on permanent 
change of station. Such costs include lease forfeiture costs, temporary lodging 
in hotels or motels, breakage and depreciation of household goods in transit, 


cost of terminating and connecting utilities, and such other expenses as are over 
and above those included in travel pay. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES 
Mr. Scrivner. Now is your transportation man here? What is the 


story on page 74 of the two items on household goods and privately 
owned vehicles? 


( Nore.—See p. 125 for previous testimony.) 

Mr. Nicuots. I am Mr. Nichols of the Office of Chief of Transpor- 
tation. The first group of items for household goods and POV’s are 
the costs for movement by ocean. The second group of household 
goods shown in the lower two lines are the costs of handling them at 
the terminals, as reimbursed to the industrial fund. 

There is one error I would like to point out. Tonnage in house- 
hold goods in both cases should be the same. The tonnage for cargo 
should be the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that what units mean, tonnage ? 

Mr. Nicnwots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Should they be the same? 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would think so. 

Mr. Nicuoxs. The correct unit for cargo, in both cases should be 
986,686. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have lost me. I can only see 986,686 one place. 
Then the one down below ought to be 986,000 ? 

Mr. Nicuotrs. Correct, sir. Also, the line under that, sir, that now 
reads 476,145 should read 477,995. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that make any difference in your dollar figure? 

Mr. Nicuots. No, sir. That was a mistake in copying the units, 

Mr. Scrivner. That means that the cost for moving this household 
furniture is $8 million plus the $4 million. In other words, we have 
$12 million for moving household furniture and we have $14 million 
for moving privately owned vehicles. 

Mr. Nicnots. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it costs more to take care of privately 
owned vehicles than household furniture ? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A strange situation. Thank you, Mr. Nichols. 

General Cotirns. The furniture limitation has been reduced for 
some overseas movements to 2,000 pounds maximum. 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER GRADE IN SPECIAL CATEGORIES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a listing on page 19, and on page 20 you 
break down the number of master sergeants and sergeants first class, 
specialists first, sergeants specialists second, and corporals specialists 
third. I can’t make the figures on the first two groups jibe. 

It would appear from these figures that over half of your military 
personnel are noncommissioned officers. 
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General Cox1tins. That is correct, sir. We have 51.1 percent in the 
noncommissioned officer grades, 

Mr. Scrivner. I repeat again: I was in the Army 40 years too soon. 
We sure didn’t have 50 percent noncoms then. Then with this pro- 
ficiency matter, I was only a private first class but I could figure 
artillery firing data in my head faster than the first sergeant could 
do it on paper. They didn’t have proficiency tests then. 

Mr. Miter. I thought you started in the infantry, anyway. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wound up my service in the infantry. 

That brings up the other question that there has been just a little 
bit of a sore spot with me because as I have visited some places and 
talked to some of our noncoms, all too often we have found excess 
numbers at different bases for many of these special slot men. Does 
this still exist? 

General Cotitns. Openings in special categories? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, in your noncoms, corporal and above. 


RETRAINING NONCOMS FOR HARD SKILL JOBS 


General Cotiins. We did have a problem with that, sir. We had 
about 27,000 noncommissioned officers in so-called soft skills, that we 
ordered retrained into hard skills, into Nike jobs, et cetera, and we 
reduced that number down to 6,000. We have not put an allocation 
on the major commanders this particular year but have cautioned 
them, where they have a surplus in these soft skills, that they will 
take it into consideration to retrain the man into a hard skill. We 
made progress from approximately 27,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you call soft skills? 

General Cottins. An administrative man, a cook, MP, or some- 
thing of that nature, whereas the hard skill is that where we must 
send a man to a particular school, in electronics or fixed and rotary 
wing aircraft; mechanics, things of that nature. 

Mr. Scrivner. You think you are getting the problem licked, then? 

General Cotttins. Yes, sir. I think we accomplished more than 
we expected. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we ever get to the point where we have enough 
time to go out and visit some Army bases, I should not find such a 
situation existing, except in a very rare occasion. 

General Corus. I hope so. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will be looking for it. 


REENLISTMENT INCENTIVE ACTIONS 


You have done as many other witnesses have done, told us the story 
of the difficulty of reenlistments and the rewards that we are trying 
to work out to keep them in. I have listened to that same story now 
for 14 years. I su pose you have heard of the fable about the boy 
calling “Wolf, wolf. We have here the wolf cry again. We have 
tried to alleviate the situation by increasing the reenlistment pay, 
which has hiked the cost of military about $150 million, and will con- 
tinue to go up. We have the medical care, which is running many 
millions of dollars more than we ever had any idea it would. I can’t 
recall now. That wouldn’t be in this statement ? 
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General Cotirs. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Moore, at this point I have 2 or 3 requests. 
First, combine in one place what the increased cost of medical care is 
this year in all services combined. 

General Moore. Dependents or everybody ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just talking about the medical care. That is 
dependents. I would like to know how much the reenlistment pay in 
all three services totaled this year, and how much increased survival 
benefits amounted to this year. There are 1 or 2 other legislative 
programs I can’t eet my finger on right now, which would include 
dislocation, et cetera. Then we have another one. 

Does the Army er the same programs as some others, that if you 
happen to send somebody to a locality where somebody says the hous- 
ing is not up to standard, that you there try to relieve the agony of 
substandard housing by making a cash donation each month to make 
up for it? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. That is the law. We have a directive 
from the Department of Defense to implement it. We haven’t imple- 
mented it as yet but when it is, it will be retroactive to the first of 
January. 

General Moorr. Allowances for substandard quarters ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. There are 1 or 2 others. If you can think of 
them put it in and we will have it all in one picture. 

(The data to be supplied follows :) 


Estimated cost of medical care in the Defense Department fiscal years 1958 and 1959! 


|Fiscal year 1958} Fiscal year 


1959 
Department of the Army: 
Medical care for military personnel , $128, 954.698 | $120, 699, 619 
Medical care for dependent personnel__. | 66, 205, 961 | 63, 877, 935 
- — 
Total ue 195, 160,659 | 184,577. 554 
Department of the Navy (including Marine Corps): | 
Medical care for military personnel ; 99, 946, 301 | 98, 389, 31 
Medical care for dependent personnel 53, 396, 543 | 50, 354, 142 
Total 153, 342, 844 148, 743, 457 
Departme nt of the Air Force 
Medical care for military personnel 100, 532, 000 94, 088, 000 
Medical care for dependent personnel 87, 420, 000 86, 645, 000 
Total ‘ 187, 952, 000 180, 733, 000 


1 Costs cover inpatient and outpatient medical care, provided worldwide, to military and dependent 
personnel. Since no cost records were available to compute the overall costs of providing medieal care to 
personnel afloat, the cost expérience of providing this care in naval hospitals in the continental United 
States was used and related to the medical workload afloat. Costs include military and civilian salaries, 
costs incident to operation and maintenance of buildings and grounds, supplies and equipment, subsistence, 
transportation, communications, and laundry. 


Estimated reenlistment allowance payments in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


| Fiscal year Fiseal year 

1958 1959 
TC « Gshgitiacetedugeowganégunuwes weaheepehwelnrdacoesnunaneen —. | $51, 163, 500 $46, 713, 000 
Weer Ashi itiiis sy. Se elie Te la ee ER. S -| 36, 630, 497 | 30, 882, 827 
Mz arine Corps. - : ee ee 9, 842, 000 | 10, 163, 000 
Air Force... ---- : esta i ese cee : 59, 927, 000 | 56, 847, 000 


See ba dadndycenncdbnndcuncagenadacaxiiamrari sddbvewequceadsennens | 157, 562, 997 | 144, 605, 827 
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Estimated cost to Department of Defense for survivors benefits (employers social 
security contributions) in fiscal years 1968 and 1959 








| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 | 1959 
Army.-.- it * ‘ nae $42, 474, 618 $40, 813, 088 
Navy---. bdedce asem 2 ee tei since cen 30, 229, 925 | 29, 544, 756 
Marine Corps _- . es 3 d Se = : 7, 629, 000 | 7, 415, 000 
Air Foree.- wide ake niarek hia np jpdeatia ih iste ital ami inal ale cctlhiesa alte | 44, 325, 000 | 44, 132, 000 
Total.. on ceil ats duet 344-6. AE 635 eee ee eel 124, 658, 543 121, 904, 844 


Estimated amounts to be paid for dislocation allowances in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


| pena} fe 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





195s 1959 
Army... ; nails ile ‘a is 4 $11, 688, 000 $11, 559, 000 
Navy in : “ ol ; 7 4, 034, 701 3, 765, 126 
Marine Corps ; as : dtd oda j ‘. 1, 445, 000 | 1, 347, 000 
Air Force ediiamenitindin se SS Ses ae eee 18, 646, 000 18, 135, 000 
Total — db} 66b 566 dec ntncdssdoaeesenetes 35, 813, 701 | 34, 806, 126 


Amounts shown in fiscal year 1959 budget justifications for payments to individuals 
occupying substandard quarters 


} 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1958 1959 
Army... $765, 000 | $3, 058, 000 
Navy 1, 798, O80 | 2, 397, 440 
Marine Corps ; ati nocl 62, 000 
Air Force L é | None None 
Potal . ' 2, 563, 080 517 440 


COST OF EDUCATION AT ACADEMIES AND REQUIRED SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard requested a statement as to the cost 
of education in West Point. As he left he requested, General Moore, 
that at the same place in the record we bring in not only West Point 
but Navy and Air Force. That would include all three academies, and 
the elements upon which the cost was computed. 

Mr. Forp. May we also have in that a statement showing the man- 
datory period of time a person must. serve after graduation, and 
whether or not that is by law or by regulation ? 

Mr. Anprews. Would you add one other thing, Mr. Scrivner, or ask 
the general to, if he can give us the information, the percentage of 
resignations from the 3 branches of service within the first 5-year 
period. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 106. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I am getting down close to the end 
of my list. 

LOSS OF PERSONNEL TO INDUSTRY 


General Collins, you made a statement that many of these men were 
trained in these skills and then went out and got more pay in indus- 
try, intimating that they went out in industry : and followed the same 
occupational skills they had learned in the Army. 
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Research I have seen on that doesn’t bear that out. It is amazing 
how few of these men that have had this training go into industry in 
the kind of work they were trained for in the military, and how many 
of them go into something entirely different. They have not even the 
remotest use for the kind of special training yon gave them in the 
service. 

General Cotirins. That is a possibility but in the hard skills we find 
the industry people are waiting at the separation centers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know some of them are. It takes a lot of man-years 
and a lot of money to do it. I think an investigation will show not 
as many go out into similar work as some people have tried to lead us 
to believe. I have done a little checking on the thing myself. 

General Coturns. I wouldn’t say all of them do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would be surprised at the small percentages. 


LANGUAGE ON DISCHARGE FOR LOW ADAPTABILITY 


Back to the discharges of some of these men that don’t seem to 
have the aptitudes the Army wants. I think, like Mr. Flood, that 
there is a place for them because everybody in the Army doesn’t have 
to be skilled. There is a lot of work that has to be done by somebody 
in uniform, whether it is in the kitchen, messhall, barracks, or la- 
trines. There is a lot of work that has to be done that doesn’t re- 
quire a doctor of philosophy degree to do it. 

What language is there on your discharge of these men? Is there 
anything that indicates that they are not recommended for 
reenlistment ? 

General Coritns. If a man is discharged with an honorable dis- 
charge and is put in category IV, he will not be drafted until an 
emergency occurs. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked, you have a lot of servicemen now 
who are employers who are looking for men, and then, of course, one 
of the first things they want to know is what the military status is, 
and the boy says “I was in the Army.” Then the employer, who is an 
old GI, says, “Let me see your discharge.” He looks at the discharge. 
Is there anything in there that would indicate to that man if he has 
had military service and not what the score is, that category IV indi- 
cates low adaptability? Does it refer to any particular regulation 
that somebody could refer back to and see if that is what it was? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. It is possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Naturally if it shows he entered the service on the 
1st of March and was discharged the 3rd of April and it says some- 
thing about category IV, of course any veteran is going to wonder 
right away “What in the world happened that you were only in the 
Army for a month and then were honorably discharged ?” 

That you can’t change. 

General Cotttns. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wonder what the language might be. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


I am getting close to the end of my questions, Mr. Chairman. I 
asked earlier, and I don’t know whether I was answered, but you 
were mentioning some education programs and I requested a state- 
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ment as to legislative authority. I don’t know how far you can go 
administratively, but it seems like almost every week or so we pick 
up the paper and read about some new educational program that the 
services are going into, and just last week there was a story about what 
the Army was going to do by w ay of taking some of their enlisted 
men and sending them to school for 2 years. 

Then they would come back from the service. They would be sent 
to school for 2 more years. Of course, all that time they are in school, 
really it is better than any GI bill that Scrivner or anybody else ever 
thought of way back in 1943, 1944, and 1945. I helped write the edu- 
cational section. 


General Cottins. This is an educational program involving about 
300 enlisted men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is there any legislative authority for you 
to take a man off of the duty roster and send him to school and still 
keep him on active duty pay with all pay and aRownsess, plus all of 
his tuition, plus all of this books, plus everything else ? 

You lose two w ays. In other words, you are still paying him full 
time for military duty but he is not ea haatig any. He is going to 
school. 


General Cotrins. That is correct, sir. We have legislative author- 
ity in Title 10, United States Code, Paragraph 4301. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert that language in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to follows :) 


Section 4301. MEMBERS OF ARMY: DETAIL AS STUDENTS, OBSERVERS, AND INVESTI- 
GATORS AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, AND HOSPITALS 


(a) The Secretary of the Army may detail members of the Army as students 
at such technical, professional, and other civilian educational institutions, or 
as students, observers, or investigators at such industrial plants, hospitals, 
and other places, as are best suited to enable them to acquire knowledge or 
experience in the specialties in which it is considered necessary that they 
perfect themselves. 

(b) An officer, other than one of the Regular Army on the active list, who is 
detailed under subsection (a) shall be ordered to additional active duty im- 
mediately upon termination of the detail, for a period at least as long as the 
detail but not longer than 4 years. However, if the detail is for 90 days or less, 
the officer may be ordered to that additional duty only with his consent and 
in the discretion of the Secretary. 

(c) No Reserve of the Army may be detailed as a student, observer, or 
investigator, or ordered to active duty under this section, without his consent 
and, if a member of the Army National Guard of the United States, without the 
approval of the governor or other appropriate authority of the State or Terri- 
tory, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, or the District of Columbia of whose Army 
National Guard he is a member. 

(d) The Secretary may require, as a condition of a detail under subsection 
(a) during one enlistment may not exceed 50 percent of that enlistment. 

(e) At no time may more than 8 percent of the authorized strength in com- 
missioned officers, 8 percent of the authorized strength in warrant officers, or 
2 percent of the authorized strength in enlisted members, of the Regular Army, 
or more than 8 percent of the actual strength in commissioned officers, 8 percent 
of the actual strength in warrant officers, or 2 percent of the actual strength 
in enlisted members, of the total of Reserve components of the Army, be detailed 
as students under subsection (a). For the purposes of this subsection, the 
‘ actual strength of each category of Reserves includes both members on active 
duty and those not on active duty. 

(zg) Expenses incident to the detail of members under this séction shall be 
paid from any funds appropriated for the Department of the Army (August 10, 
1956, ch. 1041, sec. 1, 7O0A Stat. 234). 
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Historical and revision notes 


Revised | Source (U. 8. Code) 


Source (Statutes at Large) 
section | 


4301 (a)..| 10: $35 (ist 75 words) _.._..__.._....---.. OL. 
4301 (b) - | 10: 535 (less Ist 75 words, and less provisos) -| rape en eh pe eet ee ei | pn . 
4301 (c)__| 10: 535 (st proviso) | s fe ae . ; intl a 
; ; restated June 8, 1928, ch. 495; May 13, 1941, ch. 
4301 (d) 10: ” peers of 2d prov iso before semi- 113° ~ 30, 1941, ch. 262 (4th proviso under 
| . Coton “Pi > ‘ ent’’); restate » 19, 19 
4301 (e)-.| 10: 535 (words of 2d proviso after semicolon).|| (Fiance Department”); restated June 19, 194%, 
4301 (f)._| 10: 4 ulated idea . reed ee, ’ : 


4301 (g)__| 10: 535a___...______- ____.-.-----.--.-.| June 19, 1948, ch. 501, sec. 2, 62 Stat. 478. 











Mr. Forv. You might give the legislative history on that. That 
citation doesn’t nec essarily indicate when it was passed, et cetera. 

General Cottins. We can get that. 

Mr. Forp. Give the legislative history. 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we come finally to the one big question that 
has arisen as long as I can remember, as long as I have been a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee, starting back in 1946, per manent change 
of station. 

We have before us a statement—is this yours, General Collins—on 
policy changes designed to reduce frequency ¢ 

General Coutins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Have those policies been in effect long enough for 
us to have any concrete evidence of what their effect will be? 

General Coxttins. No, sir. These policies were put in this year. 
Some of them have showed some effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose somebody who has been up here before 
knew the question was going to be asked. 

General Conuins. Yes, sir. I knew it was going to be asked. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is anticipation so you would say we are trying. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What results are we getting and which of these has 
proven effective that has already gone into force and effect? What 
do we save ? 

I still maintain, and I have said many times, that that is the one 
thing, paramount over and above pay and everything else. Of course 
they want to be treated like human beings. That is No. 1. The 
second thing is permanent change in station. That is not only true 
of the Army but in all of the services. That is the one biggest gripe, 
which didn’t make as much difference many years ago when we looked 
upon our professional Regular Army as being composed primarily of 
single men, anyway. Now we don’t have many single men left. The 
majority that goes in the service is married or he is getting married 
shortly thereafter. It creates an entirely different problem and gives 
us an entirely different picture of military service. 

T didn’t give you a chance to answer my question. 

General Cortiins. We figure, Mr. Congressman, that we had a re- 
duction in our fiscal 1958 program of about $6,705,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 
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General Couiins. That was due to the policies we put in. There 
was a reduction of $15 million going down im strength. We have 
been going all out on reducing PCS movements. As you say, it not 
only costs the taxpayer money, but it also is aggravating to the in- 
dividual. 

Mr. Scrivner. To me that is more important than the dollars and 
it eventually runs into dollars anyway. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. It is aggravating to the individual who 
has to go through these changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe the man would do it. He doesn’t mind mov- 
ing so much, but mother does. 

General Cotirns. The man does, too, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Less than “mamma.” She is the one who has to do 
all the work, getting into new quarters, getting them straightened uP, 
doing the packing and unpacking. The sergeant, colonel, major, ¢ 
whoever it may be, is still on duty down there at the base. He says 
“I would love to help you but I have to stay on duty until the day 
we catch that train.” She has to take down, pack, she has all these 
movers coming in. When she gets there the color scheme is wrong, 
nothing she has goes with it. She has to get new curtains and of course 
her favorite lamp has been broken and some of her china is cracked 
and somebody knocked the leg off the piano, or something. She has to 
go through all that aggravation. They tell me that three moves is 
worse than a fire. 

sy the time some of these people have to move just about every 
year or 14 months I don’t blame them for getting aggravated. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, if you can get the answer and really do it, 
you would earn a congressional] citation of some kind for having done 
an effective job which in my book will do more to stabilize your per- 
sonnel, both enlisted and commissioned, than any Cordiner report 
pay raise or anything else you can adopt. 

General Cotrtins. Movement and housing are the two main things, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Forp. Returning for just a minute—and I believe Mr. Nichols 
is still here—to the question raised earlier by Mr. Scrivner, where is 
it that the household goods cost under the cargo amount is only twice 
as much as the household goods cost for personal handling? Wouldn’t 
it cost more than twice as much to actually ship as it would to simply 
handle it in the terminal ? 

In other words, it cost 8 million to handle the cargo for household 
goods and 4 million to handle it in terminal. 

Mr. Nicuors. The cargo estimated fiscal year 1959 cost for ocean 
is $18,871,000. The terminal estimated cost for cargo is $7,471,000, 

Mr, Forv. I was thinking only of household goods. Let’s take it 
the way you put it. 

Mr. Nicuois. The household goods, ocean cost, is $8 million; and 
$4.3 million for terminal. 
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Mr. Forp. That is true according to the figures, but why does it 
cost so much to handle it in the terminal in relationship to the cost 
of handling it on board ship and transportation ? 

Mr. Nrcuors. Those are the established costs as quoted for the ocean 
travel and the established cost per ton of handling at terminals based 
upon the costs established under industrial funding. 

Mr. Miter. Do terminal costs include crating and preparing for 
shipment ? 

Mr, Nicuots. No,sir. The crating is done before the item is moved. 
However, they are based partly on stevedore costs. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate those are the figures you used, but why? 

Mr. Nicuoxs. Because those are the established figures approved 
by the Department of Defense under the single-manager concept, for 
ocean travel and the figures established under industrial funding, 
for the terminal handling. 

Mr. Forp. Find out for the record 

Mr. Nicuors. Perhaps I don’t understand your question fully, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think you are giving me why the figures are such here. 
I think we have to go back of that a little bit to find out why there 
is an abnormally high percentage of the total cost allocated to termi- 
nal cost, and put it in the record when you find out what the story is. 

Mr. Nicnors. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 





COMPARISON OF PorT HANDLING AND OCEAN TRANSPORTATION Costs OF HoUSEHOLD 
Goops 


The cost estimate for ocean transportation of household goods during fiscal 
year 1959 is $8,026,000. Included in the cost estimate is a pro rata share of the 
cost of administration, operation, and maintenance of oceangoing vessels. The 
pro rata share of costs is based upon the number of measurement tons of cargo 
space required for movement of household goods. Factors which influence costs 
are steaming time (distance), berthing time and turnaround time. 

The cost estimate for terminal handling of household goods during fiscal year 
1959 is $4,283,000. The costs of terminal handling includes a pro rata share of 
the cost of administration, operation, and maintenance of terminals as well 
as actual loading of cargo aboard vessels. The pro rata share is based upon 
the number of measurement tons of household goods handled by terminals. In- 
cluded in the computation of terminal costs are pay for civilian employees ; opera- 
tion and maintenance or rent of facilities such as piers, wharves, roads, grounds, 
railroad tracks, administrative buildings, and warehouses; operation and main- 
tenance of equipment such as barges, lighters, tugboats, cranes, mechanical cargo 
handlers, and trucks. Factors which influence costs are the unloading of house- 
hold goods from inland transportation media, storage prior to arrival of vessels 
stowing in vessel holds, discharging household goods from vessels, arranging for 
inland transportation movements and loading of household goods on inland trans- 
portation media for movement to destination. 


MUSTERING OUT PAY 


Mr. Forp. Why are we still having mustering-out pay in fiscal year 
1959 when the order was issued, I believe, in January of 1955 saying 
that after February 1955 there wouldn’t be any individuals who would 
qualify under previous orders? 

General Corr1Ns. There are still some in the service. Officers dis- 
charged after February 1, 1958, will not get it. 

Mr. Forp. After February 1, 1958, we shouldn’t have anything in 
the budget for fiscal year 1959. 
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Colonel MuurKen. Officers discharged after February 1, 1958 are 
not entitled to mustering-out pay. Enlisted personnel entering active 
duty after February 1, 1955, are not entitled to it. The personnel we 
are carrying in here are those who enlisted for an unspecified period, 
for several years, so that there are still a few of them in the service who 
will be entitled when they leave to receive mustering-out pay. 

Mr. Mruter. They have not been made to give up their mustering- 
ot pay when they reenlisted, if they were in and entitled to it at the 

ime? 

Colonel Miniixen, No, sir; they are in for an indefinite enlistment 
period. They have not been discharged since the 1st of February 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Of course the amount has dropped from $56 million in 
1957 to $20 million in 1958, and you have 1 million stated for fiscal 
year 1959. I think the record ought to have a clearer explanation of 
that because, as I understood, it primarily affected inductees under 
the selective service program. It didn’t apply to those who enlisted 
in the Regular Army, is that correct? 

Colonel Mririken. No, sir. That applied to both, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It applied to a 6-year enlistee? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. The people we are now paying were 
people on long-term reenlistments who did not reenlist since 1955. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we could still be paying some mustering 
out pay to some 10 years from now? 

General Cotzins. There is a possibility, yes, sir. 

General Watson. Technically. 

General Corirns. They were not getting reenlistment bonuses in the 
meantime. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t understand that. 

General Corirns. Because the man didn’t reenlist. He reenlisted 
in 1955 for an indefinite enlistment. He hasn’t been discharged since. 

General Watson. He never leaves the service during that period. 

General Cotiins. He never left the service since 1955. 

Mr. Froop. That was for the recruit. Who figured that out? 

General Cottins. That was the Veterans Readjustment Act of 1952. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but some of them read it. 

Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear as yet how you are going to have 
4,000 estimated people getting mustering out pay in fiscal year 1959. 
Will you insert in the record how you arrived at that, and what kind 
of contracts they had when they went in to the service originally, be- 
cause that is the only basis upon which they cannot qualify. There 
hasn’t been any authority for that since February 1955. 

General Cotzins. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 
1. STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


(a) Members in active service in World War II.—The Mustering-Out Payment 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 8; U. S. C. 691a; M. L. 1949), as amended, is the statutory 
authority for payment of mustering-out payment to members engaged in active 
service in World War II. 

(b) Members in active service on or after 27 June 1950—The Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 688; 38 U. S. C. 1011-1016) is the 
statutory authority for payment of mustering-out payment to members engaged 
in active service on or after June 27, 1950. 
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2. ELIGIBILITY OF MEMBERS IN ACTIVE SERVICE ON OR AFTER JUNE 27, 1950 


(a) To whom payable-—Except as provided in (b) below, each member of the 
Armed Forces who was engaged in active service on or after June 27, 1950, and 
prior to February 1, 1955, and who is discharged or relieved from active service 
under honorable conditions, is eligible to receive mustering-out payment under 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

(b) To whom not payable—No mustering-out payment under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 will be made to any member within the 
purview of (@) above— 

1. Who at the time of discharge or relief from active duty is in a pay grade 
higher than 0-3. 

2. Who at the time of discharge or relief from active duty is entitled to sever- 
ance pay or is transferred or returned to the retired list with retired pay, retire- 
ment pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay, or to a status in which he receives 
such pay; provided that this paragraph will not apply to any member who is 
retired or separated pursuant to title 10, United States Code, sections 1201-17 
(formerly title IV, Career Compensation Act of 1949). 

3. For any active duty performed prior to date of his discharge or relief from 
active duty on his own initiative to accept employment, or in the case of any 
member so relieved from active duty, for any active duty performed prior to 
date of his discharge while in such inactive status, unless he has served out- 
side the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska (par. 10-48 nando). 

4, Whose total period of service has been as a student assigned by the Armed 
Forces to a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was 
substantially the same as established courses offered to civilians. 

5. For any active duty performed prior to the date of his discharge from the 
Armed Forces for the purpose of entering the United States Military, Naval, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard Academy. 

6. Whose sole service has been as a cadet at the United States Military, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard Academy, or as a midshipman at the United States Naval 
Academy, or in a preparatory school after nomination as a principal, alternate, 
or candidate for admission to any of said Academies. 

7. Any commissioned officer unless he is discharged or relieved from active 
duty before February 1, 1958. 

8. Any member of the Armed Forces who is ordered to active duty for the 
sole purpose of training duty or a physical examination, or for a period of 
less than 60 days. 

(c) Time of payment.—Mustering-out payment will accrue and be computed 
as of the time of discharge for the purpose of effecting a permanent separation 
from the service or of ultimate relief from active duty, or, at the option of the 
member concerned, for the purpose of enlistment, reenlistment, or appointment 
in the Regular Army. Payment may also be made to an enlisted member of 
the Regular Army who, on expiration of enlistment, extends his enlistment for a 
period of less than 1 year, pursuant to section 2, act of July 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 
299). Such a member is regarded as having been discharged and reenlisted for 
entitlement purposes. However, payment may not be made upon extension of 


an enlistment for a period of 1 year or longer under the other provisions of law. 
(See MS. Comp. Gen. B-130809, April 23, 1957.) 


8. FISCAL YEAR 1959 ESTIMATE OF MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


The Department of the Army estimates that of the enlisted personnel who 
were engaged in active service on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to February 1, 
1955, 4,100 will be discharged from active service under honorable conditions 
during fiscal year 1959 and will meet the requirements stated in paragraph 2 
above so as to be eligible to receive mustering-out payment under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1952. 


SUBSTANDARD WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. In your Wherry housing, substandard, how many do you 
anticipate will be so designated ¢ 

Colonel Miti1Ken. Sir, there are 6,371 units now classified as sub- 
standard. 

Mr. Forp. In the Wherry housing category ? 

Colonel Mitirken. Not in Wherry. 
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Mr. Forp. Are there any in Wherry ? 

Colonel Mixtrxen. I think we are on a different point. 

General Cottins. We had better get a witness from the other room 
toanswerthat. May I get Colonel Symbol ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Cotirns. That regulation has not been published yet. 

Mr. Forp. I doubt if it was the intention of the Congress at the time 
Wherry housing was built any of it would be categorized as substand- 
ard. 1 am interested to know how many units are anticipated will 
fall in that category. 

Mr. Mitxier. It would only apply if a senior officer was put into a 
Wherry unit that had been built for a junior officer. 

General Corrs. Square footage. 

Mr. Mriier. That would be the only way. The house itself 
wouldn’t be inferior under the act. It wouldn’t be accepted as Wherry 
housing if it were. 

Mr. Forp. I can understand that. TI can’t understand the possibility 
of a whole group of Wherry housing quarters being determined to 
be substandard. 


Mr. Miter. Not unless you put a number of colonels in housing 
designed for company grade officers, 


LOSSES RESULTING FROM INTRODUCTION OF NEW UNIFORM 


Mr. Forp. For the record, how much are we going to end up 
the way of losses because of your uniform change / 

General Enien. I wonder if you are talking about the shade OD 33. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

General Enien. At the hearings last year it was estimated that 
the Army would have an inventory in September of this year of 
approximately $4 million. That estimate was based on the fact, in 
part, that a $16 million requisition for Korea would ensue. Actually, 
that requisition did not materialize. As a result, then, instead 
going to the $4 million figure which we had anticipated, the figure 
is now $21.1 million. However, we anticipate that we shall be able 
to re all but $9.2 million of that. The $9.2 million would have 
to be disposed of through normal] disposal channels, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How are you going to get rid of the difference between 
21 and 9¢ 

General E1Len. 9.24 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Enten. Through normal disposal channels. 

Mr. Forp. T hrough the use of the personnel, or which way ? 

General Even. $9.2 million would be through disposal sales. The 
remaining portion would be used to meet Army requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 


FOREIGN REQUISITION FOR UNIFORMS 


What happened to that Korean requisition ? 
General Euten. It just didn’t materialize, Mr. Flood. 


Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? Who decided that it didn’t 
materialize ? 
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General Euten. The Koreans. In other words, they did not ask us 
for uniforms which we had anticipated. 

Mr. Fioop. That should interest that other subcommittee of yours 
because that was an absolute package deal. 

What about the Turks and the Indonesians and the Nationalists? 

General Euxen. The other requisitions went through. 

Mr. Fioop. The Koreans didn’t take that ? 

General Euten. No, sir. 


LOSSES RESULTING FROM INTRODUCTION OF NEW UNIFORM 


Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have in the record the best up-to-date 
summary of what your situation is going to be on losses as a result of 
the introduction of the new uniform ? 

General Euten. Yes, sir. Here is the thing: We end up with $9.2 
million worth of the shade 33 as opposed to the $4 million, which I 
think was more or less accepted by the committee last year at the 
hearings as being a reasonable figure, which would be brought about 
by change of uniform. This $9.2 million, however, is not total loss. 

Mr. Forp. What will you do with it? 

General Exnten. It will be sold, sir, through salvage channels, 
property disposal channels so it will not represent a complete loss. 

Mr. Fioop. Except that on your foreign aid, your other subcommit- 
tee on Korea, there is $10 million on the hook. 


WHERRY HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Symbol, do you want to answer the question on 
Wherry housing? 

Colonel Symso. I am Colonel Symbol of the Family Housing Di- 
vision. We consider all Wherry housing adequate. I would like to 
qualify that, sir. Many of those are marginal housing units, but for 
purpose of determining assets we count them 100 percent as assets. 

Mr. Forv. How big a renovation program have you gone into? I 
understood last year that there was some program to combine some 
of these apartments, make them bigger units, which might get you 
out from this problem. 

Colonel Symon. Sir, to date we have not received any funds to 
do any rehabilitation to Wherry housing that we have procured, We 
have purchased only 14 projects to date, the ones that are mandatory 
under law. We do have a planned program, Mr. Ford, to convert 3 
percent of them into 4-bedroom units, primarily for NCO’s. We are 
authorized more square footage as of legislation passed last year. 
About 13 percent of the Army personnel have large families and need 
4 bedrooms. We are going to take 3 percent of them and convert into 
larger units. 
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REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr, Forp. What was the predicted reenlistment rate last year at the 
time the 1958 budget was submitted ? 

General Cotirys. 32 percent, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are you running now ? 

General Cottrns. About 31 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What are you forecasting for fiscal year 1959? 

General Cotirns. About 24 percent, sir. That is due to the fact 
that we have this cyclic change in the odd year where we have a large 
number of draftees leaving the service. Draftees are going out at a 
greater rate than they did in 1958, and they do not reenlist at a very 
great rate. Their reenlistment rate is 4 percent, the last figure I saw. 

Mr. Forp. In your last odd year the average in that category was 2.7. 

General Cotirns. Yes. We have increased in reenlisting the in- 
ductee by about 114 percent. 

Mr. Forp. But you are forecasting an average of 24 percent for 
fiscal year 1959 ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 


CONSCRIPTION PERIODS IN NATO NATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Will you insert at this point the tour of duty minimum 
for NATO personnel by countries now for 1959! There have been 
several changes. 

General Cotirins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. I would like the minimum tour, whether it is universal 
training or not. I don’t care about that, but minimum tour for the 
NATO countries, first tour. 

General Cotzins. We will insert that in the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 








Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
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Legal conscription period 1957 


Army 
Navy 
Air Force 


There is no Canadian legislation which).- 
compels any person residing in Canada 
to join any of the services. 


in Reserves is voluntary. 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Army 
Navy... 
Air Force 


Conscription for 12-month 
Jan. 21, 1957; volunteers listed for 


months or more. 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Furnishes no troop support 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Army 
Army 
Nav y 
Air Force. 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Army 
Navy. 
Air Force 
Army 
Navy 
Air Fores 
Army 
Navy 
Air Fores 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


The information referred to appears on pp. 


STRENGTH VERSUS TOTAL 


terms began 


Legal and actual conscription periods 1957, NATO countries 


Actual con- 
scription 
period 1957 


24 18 
24 18 
24 i8 
12 16 
12 15-16 
12 16 
18 | 16 
18 | 15-16 
18 16 
21-24 21-24 
7-30 27-30 
30 27-30 
18 18 
28 24 
18 15 
12-15 12-15 
24 18-21 
) 21-24 
21-24 

16 16 
1S 18 
18 18 
24 18-24 
24 24-72 
24 24 
24 24 
36 36 
24 24 
24 24 
24 24 
24 24 
24 


Mr. Forp. All of these charts on reenlistment will go in the record, 
or have already been Inserted in the record 7 

General Watson. You have the file for the record there, sir. 

Mr. Forno. Let’s be sure they all get in at this point or some other 


ENLISTED STRENGTH 


Why do you find your percentage for the Regular Army is going 
down from fiscal 1956, when it was 66.2, to a forecast in fiscal 1959 of 
account for that? Actually in fiscal year 1958 
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( Nore.—Reference above is made to the following table :) 


Regular Army enlisted strength versus total enlisted strength 


Number Regular 
Regular Number Total en- Army as 
Army other listed percent of 
total 
a is priaslidiniiiesaeealiel ‘ . ——, —-——— 
June 30: 
1953 “as od 569, 348 817, 152 1, 386, 500 | 41. 1 
1954... ‘ a — 516, 616 758, 187 1, 274, 808 40. 5 
1956_.. aati oak ia 572, 129 413, 530 985, 659 58. 0 
1956__ seis bse bh ee LES p 599, 631 306, 080 905, 711 | 66. 2 
ln sitchen tie aah 568, 467 316, 589 885, 056 64. 2 
1958 (estimated) __. st 488, 200 304, 900 793, 100 | 61.6 
1959 (estimated) wine . . 479, 000 | 289, 000 768, 000 | 42. 4 
Jan. 31, 1958 (latest actual) ----- ; 514, 951 286, 896 801, 847 64.2 
1 Excludes reimbursables. 
General Coturs. We increased our criteria for reenlistment. We 


found that we had in the Regular Army quite a few people of low 
trainability, upon whom we felt we were wasting money. We made 
them ineligible to reenlist. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a comparison of reenlistment rates one 
year to the next does not necessarily present an accurate picture with 
you or the Army changing the criteria by which a person may reenlist? 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY STRENGTH BY 
PERSONNEL CATEGORTES 


Mr. Forp. In one of these charts that is to be included in the record. 
I notice that the percent of distribution of military personnel by cate- 
gories, operating forces for fiscal 1959, is going down to 64.8 in con- 
trast to fiscal 1958 of 66 percent. Why is there that change ? 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
] 


Percentage distribution of military strength by personnel categories, fiscal year 1954 


lo fiscal fear 1959 } 





1954 1955 ) MT 1958 
Or i f 67 f s 6.0 g 
S ‘ | 9. { ” Q g 
~ + v0 | ~ 7 
17.7 15.8 
7 ( 5 
} 7 2.4 2 2.2 2 
Tot 106.0 100. 0 100. { 100. 0 100.0 104 
1 Fiseal year 1954 to fiscal ve 1957 based on actual strength, fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 based 
! QI i strength 
N oT! From fisca] year 1958 to fiscal vear 1959, training forces will inet because there must be mo 
inees and tr rs.¢ This in turn is because the gains in untrained persornel for fiscal year 1959 will 
1 fisca ir 1958 (by 10 percent: 235,000 and 215,000 respectively Operating forces bear most. of the 
mpensating reduction because a larger than proportional reduction is made in fi | vear 1958 in supporting 
ces and snecial activitic rom 152.000 begin to 133.000 end Total stre thr daicti un oe: fiseal yea 
158 w 00,000 as compared with 30,000 for fiscal year 1959. Since ¢ listed loss exclud r. i. f.) f 
est vill be approximately equal (345,000), a greater number of losses will be replacec a in fiscal 5 
] r 1958 
+ ; . +} ¥ ahi o Jour tr tr ' 
nadtcated ¢ these percentage figures, the train 
7 and for fiscal vear 1959 than for fiscal year 1958 
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General Cotrins. When we reduce military strength we still have 
to maintain the training base, sir, which puts a slightly greater pro- 
portion or percentage in training forces rather than into the active 
combat forces. We would prefer to have higher percentages in combat 
forces but we have to operate with a training base and that does not 
decrease as fast as the operating force. 

Mr. Forp. How do you explain the fact that under the heading 
“Training Forces” in fiscal year 1958 it was 17.1 and in 1959 it is going 
to be 18.4? 

General Cottins. Due to the cyclic effect, again, we have an increase 
in both gains and losses of people with a consequential increase in the 
training base. We will have to train more individuals coming from 
civilian life. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1957 it was 16.4. 

General Watson. If I may amplify those remarks, sir, in going from 
1958 to 1959, as General Collins said, we have had to increase our 
training forces because we estimate that there will be about a 10 per- 
cent increase in untrained personnel gained by the Army in 1959 over 
1958. This is the basic reason why the 1959 figures are higher than the 
1958 figures. 

Mr. Forp. If there are any other reasons, I think they ought to 
be in the record. It does not seem to follow that that would be the 
result. 

(Further explanation follows :) 


Although not indicated by the percentage figures the training forces strengths 
are greater for fiscal year 1957 and for fiscal year 1959 than for fiscal year 1958, 
thus reflecting the impact of the Korean cycle. The training forces percentage 
figures for the three fiscal years do not reflect the fact that the training forces 
have a greater strength in fiscal year 1957 and in fiscal year 1959 than in fiscal 
year 1958, because of the 10-percent decrease in total strength in fiscal year 1958. 
The percentage cut in fiscal year 1958 in training forces was less than 10 percent. 


NEW ENLISTMENTS 


How many new enlistments do you expect to have in fiscal 1959? 

General Cotirns. I think it is 55,000, sir. 

Mr. Forp. 55,000 new enlistments and how many will come in under 
selective service in fiscal year 1959? 

General Cotziins. About 150,000. 


ANTICIPATED REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. How many reenlistments do you anticipate? 

I think the record indicates in one of these charts 67,000, is that 
correct ? 

Let us have that figure for the record for the last 3 years, the actual 
and estimated number of those who have been inducted through selec- 
tive service and those who have enlisted for the first time, as well as 
the number of reenlistments. 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested appears on p. 54.) 
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REENLISTMENT ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Please put in the record, by fiscal year, the total paid for 
reenlistment allowances. Include fiscal years 1958 and 1959 as 
estimates. 

General Coxt1ins. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


Reenlistment allowance payments 











j 
Fiscal year Number Amount 

| 
1954. . po dé bint ugeae np adie bulhs aah aaa 88,500 | $61,950,000 
1955... sncainanatal tds a: pbc deepinne taht dikes ead aeeibandde 89, 550 | 60, 178, 000 
Ts hsis’neeaheigemiieanaaiied 7 90, 850 64, 049, 000 
Ss eee) 73, 050 50, 408, 600 
1958... wand Lnatine cite + beo missle dae ae 74, 150 51, 164, 000 
cn acedunnacnanndnnrsh sitintelin tettts cams en even eda nals 67,700 46, 713, 000 





Mr. Forp. That is all. 
MILITARY STRENGTH RATIOS (COMBAT FORCES VERSUS ALL OTHERS) 


Mr. Froop. Here is something that always comes up on the floor 
about the same point. 

Add a sentence as to why it is typical to make this chart and add a 
sentence as to why it is hard to determine any more ‘what a combat 
outfit is as distinguished from the old days. Try and put together 
such a document, adding a sentence why it is hard to do it, in connec- 
tion with the number of S. O. S. or support troops, to every line 
troop now. 

Do you know what I mean? 

General Coxurins. Yes. 

Mr, Froop. You used to make up those charts easy years ago. 

Next to it you have the records for NATO and then the Russians. 
I know the standards are different and I know all of the problems, 
and you and I know what I mean, but let us have those three charts. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


U. S. Army 


Ratio combat forces 


Fiscal vear: versus all others 








a sa ain srg sips tape een Nag tant cee cel oath ee LAS we anheig Stabe 1:1.28 
MOG a ee ee ee 1:1.14 
SO asinine te a a tatnidin aghaieninbhh bbl bias nciaicnpimnacaliaain 1:1.32 
SOE CO nn Since secant antenatal ctinncontgieah 1:1.35 
TGCS  COREISER UO) ib in neti J A dnd dA en dk 1:1.86 
Ratio of combat troops to noncombat troops for sample foreign armies 
(  , hike 
| | United | | Chinese 
Canada | Kingdom France Italy {| ROK Commu- | U.S. &. R. 
| nists 
 } 
S008... duidbbe 1:1.18 1:2.16 | 1:06 |} 1:09 | 1:08 | 41:03 | 1:0, 4 
ee enane od. toe - oe 1:07 | 1:08 | 1:07 1:03 | 1:04 
RMR Fee 1.2 | uL7 | 1:04 | 1:0.99 1:0.8 1:0.2 | 1:04 
19 (estimated)..| 1:1.5 | 1:12 | Las | 1:0.36 1:0.7 1:0.2 } 1:0.4 
' ! | 








Note.—Comparison of various foreign armies combat-forces ratio to all others is difficult inasmuch as 
the definition of operating forces, training forces, supporting forces, etc., in other armies is incompatible with 
the categories of personnel utilized in the U.S. Army. Within the definition of combat forces as applied 
to the U. 8. Army the above table has been prepared based on best information available. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is always asked. 
(Nore.—In addition the following table was brought up to date 
for the record.) 


Military strength ratios (combat forces versus all others) 





| Combat ‘| 'Ratio combat 
Fiscal year Strength forces | Allothers | forces versus 

| | all others 

ee ata se —| \— |_—_______ 

1950_...... insted 593, 167 225, 826 | 367, 341 | 1:1. 63 
1951 -  - 1, 531, 596 | 625, 189 | 906, 407 | 1:1. 45 
1952 1, 596, 419 | 605, 478 | 990, 941 | 1:1. 64 
1953. 1, 533, 815 | 567, 343 | 966, 472 1:1. 70 
1954... 1, 404, 598 | 574, 746 829, 852 | 1:1. 44 
1955_. 1, 109, 296 485, 818 | 623, 478 1:1. 28 
1956 __ é . | 1, 025, 778 | 480, 162 545, 616 1:1.14 
1957. i | 997, 994 | 430, 784 | 567, 210 1:1. 32 
1958. . ‘nt 900, 000 | 383, 500 516, 500 | 1:1.35 
1959 ‘ 870, 000 | 369, 400 | 500, 600 | 1:1. 36 


| i ‘ 


Nore.—1950 through 1957 based on actual strength; 1958-59 based on programed strength. 
FLYING PAY 


Mr. Miter. Let us revert to flying pay for just a minute. It is 
not clear to me what constitutes flying pay. A pilot does not draw 
flying pay unless he is flying; does he? 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitzrer. How much does a pilot have to do to be eligible for 
flying pay ? 

General Cotuins. It is 4 hours. 

Mr. Froop. Prop and fixed-wing. 

Mr. Mriuer. I do not think there is any distinction. If there is, 
there would be two answers. 

. Bee you are looking that up, by the same token, as I understand 

, when you have observers detailed as the so-called nonrated flyers, 
you must have some criteria on that. Does it work on a monthly 
basis or how do you determine whether C aptain Z is entitled to flying 
pay during this period, or not entitled to it if he is on the kind of 
assignment that would entitle him to extra hazardous pay if he were 
fiying ? 

General Cotirns. Do you have the answer to that ? 

Colonel Miriixen. I have both here now. For flight requirements, 
those drawing flying pay, a member on flying status is required to 
meet the following flight requirements to be entitled to receive in- 
centive pay: 


During 1 calendar month, 4 hours of aerial flight. Number 2, 2 consecutive 
calendar months when requirements of one above have not been met—S hours 
of aerial flight. Number 3, during 3 consecutive calendar months, when the 
requirements of 1 and 2 have not been met—12 hours of aerial flight. 

In other word. 4 hours per month. 

Mr. Miuuer. That would be true if he were rated ? 

Colonel MirurKken. A pilot, yes. 

Mr. Mrixer. What do you do about a nonrated individual? 

Colonel Miti1ken. For example, a jumper ? 

General Cottins. Nonr ated flyer. 


Mr. Murer. I was thinking primarily of your observers, your 
crews, your people who are entitled to draw this. You certainly do 
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‘ 
not pay flying pay to anybody who flew 4 hours during a particular 
month. There must be some distinction there. 

If you do not have it, you can provide it later. I do not want to 
delay us. Put it at this point in the record. 

General Cotuins. Very well, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


MILITARY FLIGHT REQUIREMENTS 


Monthly flying requirements for both crew mmebers (rated aviators and en- 
listed crew chiefS) and noncrew members (aerial photographers, aviation medical 
officers and aidmen, aerial observers, and aviation maintenance personel) are 
4 hours per month. To be entitled to incentive pay, crew members must per- 
form duties while flying which are essential to the operation of the aircraft. 
Noncrew members are required to perform their duties, such as photography, 
while in aerial flight, but the duties are not essential to the operation of the 
aircraft itself. Officers and enlisted mn who fly merely as passengers are not 
entitled to incentive pay regardless of the number of hours flown per month. 


PERCENTAGE OF PILOTS NOT COMMISSIONED 


Mr. Mitier. What percentage of your pilots are not commissioned ? 

While he is looking for that, what grades do they hold? Are they 
warrant officers or sergeants, of what grades are the noncommissioned 
pilots? 

General Corus. In fiscal year 1959 we have programed an average 
strength of 6,324 commissioned officers and 1,281 warrant officers, 

Mr. Mituer. No pilots that are neither officers nor warrant officers ? 

(reneral Connins. No, sir. 

(Norr.—See p. 152 for correction and amplification of the testi- 
mony.) 


RATION RATES 


Mr. Mitter. Jumping abruptly to another subject, you are justify- 
ing rations, as I understand it, this year on a basis of $1.06 in the con- 
tinental United States and 99 cents overseas ? 

(yeneral Cotitns. That is correct. 

Mr. Miturr. What were the justifications a year ago? 

What figures did you have ? 

General Enten. The justification figures a year ago were $0.99 in 
the continental United States and $0.95 overseas. 

Mr. Mituer. I understand that your figures for 1959 are predicated 
on experience factors in 1958, is that right ? 

General Enten. No, sir; March through May of 1957. 

Mr. Miuuer. For fiseal 1959? 

General Entren. Yes, for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Miiier. In other words, you have had a considerable saving 
insofar as your ration costs for fiscal 1958 were concerned ? 

General Euxuen. No, sir. In contrast to the costs used in the orig- 
inal 1958 budget, current programed costs have increased to $1.09 and 
$1.04, respectively. 

Mr. Mitier. However, you obtained more for your money in 1958 
than you anticipated when you were making the justification a year 
ago ¢ 


General Enten. No,sir. 
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Mr. Murer. But there must have been a 3-cent saving on all of the 
rations if you are justifying for $1.09 and your experience indicates 
$1.06? 

General Enten. That is true, sir, only with respect to the fiscal year 
1958 funding program as compared with the fiscal year 1959 estimate. 

Mr. Miter. Likewise, you made savings overseas? 

General Euten. Yes, sir, on the same basis. 

Mr. Mier. Does that indicate that there is a downswing or that 
there is a reduction in prices so far as subsistence purchases are con- 
cerned, or are you not feeding as well? 

General Eu en. First of all, we are feeding as well, sir, and, sec- 
ondly, the sampling period of March through May 1957 showed prices 
which would support the $1.06 and the 99 cents, respectively, as we 
have reflected it in this estimate. 

As to whether those prices will prevail, there is some question. For 
example, the latest Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that there has 
been an increase in the cost. of substistence since our sampling period. 

As I stated earlier, we have a starting point and the time 

Mr. Mritier. You were faced with the same factors a year ago? 

General Enten. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. Based on last year’s experience apparently your justi- 
fication was more than enough ? 

General Enten. Yes, sir, because of a decrease in strength which 
offset the increased ration costs. 

(Norr.—See p. 82 for statement on increased costs. ) 








INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Mitixr. The last area I will go into briefly is “Involuntary 
separations.” 

As I understand it, you anticipate 65,800 involuntary separations, 
or was that last year? 

General Cottrns. That was this fiscal year. 

Mr. Mutter. Could you supply for the record, if you do not have 
it Fight there, the grades of those involuntarily separated, all enlisted 
men ? 

General Cottrns. All enlisted men; yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Enlisted discharges, job performance potential program, July 28, 1957- 
February 28, 1958 





PA ami ddtd de ctdebh cl BIO is oo te 15, 082 
RN ene a ee 400) BBs) nh ck cece, 15, 888 
aa ee Ola aie a S ON BA tanec mami sseemeicileaisia 16, 200 
ah 5, 739 NE a5 be take, OT 


Mr. Mriiuer. The question that concerns me is that sometimes you 
hear of a man who has served a good many years and is in one of the 
higher enlisted grades being separated, and I am wondering how you 
handle those cases. 

General Cotttns. We try to protect the career enlisted man by put- 
ting a proviso in the regulations that excepted from involuntary 
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separation any man who had over 10 years’ service. We are now 
changing that to 15 years. Personnel who have decorations—Silver 
Star or higher, combat wounds, or are recommended by their com- 
manders—were not to be denied reenlistment under this program. 

Mr. Mirier. If there is not any disciplinary question involved, it is 
a little hard for an outsider to understand why a man with 7 years’ 
service, who has been made a corporal or sergeant, is deficient. From 
the lay point of view, they say that if he was deficient, “How did he 
get to be a sergeant?” 


APTITUDE TESTING AND INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


I understand that you have eight aptitudes. Could you list what 
those eight categories of aptitude are? 

General Cottrs. The first one is infantry combat and the second 
one is armor artillery. These are the two combat aptitude areas. 

The next is electronics, then general maintenance, motor mainte- 
nance, clerical, general technical aptitude, and a radio code aptitude. 

Mr. Miuuer. They have to take all eight of those if they are being 
screened ? 

General Cotiins. They take 10 examinations. Their scores are com- 
bined on the various examinations and they are weighted by giving 
the aptitude area scores. 

Mr. Miter. I fail to see how you can judge a man’s combat aptitude 
for infantry or armored units, or what not, unless he has been in com- 
bat. How do you assess that? 

General Cottins. What was tried in these tests was to identify the 
man who would be more adept as an infantryman than in the other 
aptitude areas. The question was, should we put him in the infantry 
or should we put him in armor? 

Mr. Mixter. Let us assume that he passes well in that aptitude 
but is very poor on the others. Do you still give him an involuntary 
discharge? 

General Cotiins. We have discharged those who did not get a sat- 
isfactory score on at least one of these aptitude areas, and we are 
now discharging those who have only scored satisfactorily on one of 
them, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Do I understand that before you give a man who has 
had a reasonable amount of service, and has had some promotions, 
and is not still just private, second class, that he is given a chance to 
show some proficiency in all 10 of these categories before you give 
him an involuntary discharge? 

General Coturns. If he was in the service before these tests were 
devised, he was tested and scored before any consideration for sepa- 
ration. If the man was proficient, or rather deficient, the unit com- 
mander could waive him despite the fact that he did not score sat- 
isfactorily on the number of aptitude areas that we desire. 

An enlisted man who wants to reenlist, can be reenlisted with less 
than three aptitude area passing scores providing that his unit com- 
mander states that this man should stay in the service. 

Mr. Mituer. In the case of a man in the fifth or sixth grade, staff 
sergeant, technical sergeant, or somebody in that rating, if he meets 
the requirements for the assignment that he is in, he still might be 
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involuntarily retired if he did not measure up in some other apti- 
tude, is that eorrect ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; if he is satisfactory in the assigned job 
and his company commander thought he was worthy of staying in 
the service, even if he had not ps: assed any of these aptitude tests, his 
discharge would be waived. However, if the man had not passed any 
of these aptitude areas and the company commander knew he was not 
qualified for the assigned job, he was automatically released. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, the first thing that an outside observer 
would say, is, “If he was not qualified, how did he get to be a 
sergeant ?” 

That would be the first thing that comes to mind and the second 
question is, suppose it is just a tempermental thing and the company 
commander does not like him and wants to get rid of him, does he 
have to pass an aptitude test in some other speciality when he has 
worked as an infantry corporal or sergeant for 6 or 7 years? 

General Corirns. No, sir. He has already taken these aptitude 
tests long before this exodus started. His aptitude score is on form 20 
which also contains his whole history. As I said, if he had not passed 
any of the tests, we consider that he was not worthwhile keeping in 
the service. However, if, on observation of the unit commander, he 
was satisfactory in the assigned job, he was allowed to stay in the 
service. 

Mr. Mriiter. Before he is involuntarily retired, does he have a 
chance to take any of these tests over again ? 

General Coiutns. In some instances, if the unit commander felt 
that the man was a type that “froze” on taking an examination or 
that he did not show himself at his best— 

Mr. Mittrr. If the company commander did not put him on the 
list, he would not have taken it in the first place, would he? 

General Coiirns. No; he takes this as he initially enters the service, 
at the present time. 

Mr. Mirier. I am talking about 5 or 6 years later when you give 
him an involuntary discharge. He has to be named by the unit com- 
mander before he is even taken up for screening: does he not? 

General Cortuins. The unit commander, or the clerk in the office 
picked from the form 20’s on which the scores for aptitude are located 
all names of those with low scores. Each man has a form 20, and on 
that form are recorded the aptitude area tests he passed. 

Mr. Mituer. When he first came in? 

General Cotttns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirer. But it does not show what he might have learned i 
5 or 6 years in the interim, except his duty record ? 

General Couiins. This is not a mental test. This is an aptitude 
test. According to the psychologists, you do not improve in aptitude. 
The tests are so devised that ordinarily—— 

Mr. Mutter. Do you believe that? 

General Coturns. I am not a psychologist. 

Mr. Murer. Neither am I, and I do not believe that. 

Will you give us a little breakdown on the way this involuntary 
separation actually works with the respect to the people who have 
served long enough to have some noncommissioned officer status 
For instance, if you find a man does not make the grade as a Pcie 
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could he reenlist if he accepted a grade as corporal or private? Just 
give us the story on that. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


(@) Separations are based on a combination of low scores upon testing with 
the Army classification battery, plus observed substandard performance. Dis- 
charge authority is delegated to the field, and is for the convenience of the 
Government, without board action. The honorable discharge certificate is used 
unless clearly inappropriate. 

(b) For identifictaion, enlisted men are categorized as ACB—0, ACB-—1, or 
ACB-2, depending on the number of scores of 90 or higher attained in the above- 
mentioned test. Further differentiation is made by designation as “eligible for 
discharge,” or “approved for retention,” following unit commanders’ evaluations. 

(c) Control is effected by allocations of quotas to major commanders, not 
exceeding numbers selected by commanders for discharge; trainees are separated 
without regard for quota. 

(@) During phase I (first half, fiscal year 1958), discharges were confined to 
the ACB-0 category, with an initial 37,000 eligible for separation. By input 
through draft, this number was increased to about 53,000 by the end of the phase, 
of whom 44,170 were discharged; 14,725 were separated during training. The 
overall distribution was 40 percent Regular Army, 60 percent others. About 
8,800 were approved for retention until normal expiration of service. 

(e) During phase II (last half, fiscal year 1958), 21,600 discharges are 
planned, with emphasis on the elimination of ACB-0 and ACB-1 trainees prior 
to completion of the fourth week of BCT where possible. Discretionary quotas 
totaling about 9,000 will be allocated for the purpose of screening ACB-0 and 
ACB-1 assigned personnel. A legislative proposal now in the Congress, would 
permit prescreen and rejection of these categories among registrants; in event 
of enactment, quotas for assigned personnel will be increased. 

(f) Exemptions include: 

(1) Personnel whose normal expiration of service would occur prior to 
end fiscal year 1958. 

(2) First three grade noncommissioned officers with 10 or more years 
of service. 

(3) Holders of the Silver Star or higher decorations. 

(4) Partially disabled combat wounded. 

(5) Those whose retention has been approved by officers exercising dis- 
charge authority. (During phase I, these approvals were not binding on 
any subsequent commander. At commencement of phase II following final 
(re) evaluation, personnel are exempt from the program unless separation is 
approved by the officer exercising general courts-martial authority. ) 

(6) Those whose discharge is otherwise provided for by law or policy. 

During July 1957, at the start of the program, the records of all men were 
reviewed. Personnel, including noncommissioned officers, who had failed to 
attain a single passing area score, or who had attained only one passing area 
score, were evaluated by their company commanders, and recommended for 
separation or for retention. Recommendations for separation required the ap- 
proval of the next higher commander prior to being entered in the service record. 

Provisions were made for retest if the individual’s performance indicated his 
scores were not consistent with his capabilities, or whenever other good reasons 
were shown to exist. 

Special safeguards were included for the protection of noncommissioned officers 
or others with longer periods of service. The top three grade noncommissioned 
officers were completely exempted from the program if they had served 10 vears 
or more: also exempted were men who had received the Silver Star or higher 
decorations, and the partially disabled combat-wounded. 

Discharges were controlled by the allocation of quotas to major commanders, 
adjusted to agree with the numbers reported as approved for separation within 
the total numbers programed for the period. The quotas did not specify grades 
of personnel to be discharged. 

The best safeguard available to all enlisted men was the fact that at all times, 
the numbers eligible for discharge greatly exceeded the quotas available for 
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use. This allowed the commanders to be completely selective in deciding which 
individuals should be discharged, or which should be retained. 

Provisions are made for reenlistment by waiver of corporals or higher grades 
with less than 15 years of service, provided they attain at least one passing 
aptitude area score; men with 15 or more years of service can be waived for 
reenlistment regardless of grade, or scores attained. Reenlistment in a grade 
lower than that held at the time an individual is considered for reenlistment is 
not in the best interest of the service. The type of individual being released or 
being denied reenlistment has a potential that can only be expected to produce 
a “professional private”; at best, a debit to the service. It is to be noted that 
reduction actions are taken when appropriate for inefficiency or misconduct 
while in the service. Thus, whatever reduction actions that may be appropriate 
are taken prior to the consideration of an individual for retention purposes. 


ARMY AVIATORS’ PAY 


I would like to correct a question that you asked a little while ago 
on pilots. I stated that we had only officers and warrant officers but 
we have about 1,100 noncommissioned officer student pilots and crew 
members. 

(Nore.—See p. 147 for previous testimony. ) 

Mr. Mirier. Would you put in the record a breakdown of the com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officer pilots ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


Army aviators on active duty as of February 28, 1958 


Caen) OTB sisi arash ipsa ends a el ceebdd a Bet winss ph ib sie tie ens 7 
COME git nincicin nn cdinbesitaqetinddtundessmunnads banninniwentomtasionsiact 38 
UTE OCU OT NO ae cstrcirs rerccicceen en assis eocasevin nin rhe aan 116 
FOR iit oe ike ab bie nen Sis lem tnrid naebeetpaite ce Geisha Mii ebwn’ 334 
RI cls cased si ctenrconaees cols ciicsssctsnncs antenek aioe eoehapaninamancinnqenpanay esdndeidiin aia ae iS rae ie 1,188 
Iob dGateseantes 05. wai. coguiiaGancissiat sms whdsuussediuinsk nk 2, 517 
NE Se sick citi dit eth dine ethene knee 203 
Warrant .officet.........ssisisicansbcadnidsasasinasilediiscassabichu 1, 058 

ORD is oe taeda eee ioligeios. aaa seued Ls 5, 461 
Noncommissioned student pilots and crew members... _.-....-....------ 1, 100 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will take up 
the Reserves at 1 o’clock tomorrow. 
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Turspay, Marcum 25, 1958. 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. RALPH A. PALLADINO, OFFICE, CHIEF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OCA 


BRIG. GEN. CREIGHTON W. ABRAMS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


COL. RAYMOND P. TARR, OFFICE, CHIEF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
ne Iasneeiieiiicmltnsaeagledltill Uitte sci ttlndiaaai 


Program by activities: 














L.| Reserve Personnel. ss sssk bobs sd n ns ei dk shee dseesen $163, 999, 861 | $187, 500,000 | $168,700, 000 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps........-....--.--.....- 14, 564, 574 | - 15, 700, 000 | 16, 300, 000 
—-—---eoeoe + | a | 
leh Cee Stance dieeseieteil | 178,564,435 | 203,200,000 | 185,000,000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_____....-- | 36, 435, 565 3, 800, 000 |_.__- Ween 
New obligational authority -.................-.-........ 215, 000,000 | 207,000, 000 | 185, 000, 000 
| ——————————— | > 

New obligational authority: | 
Apprep@abitn..22. 2s te) Ba Thee | 215,000,000 | 197,000,000 | 185, 000, 000 
eR DOOT TIO oasis Sid 00 55 chsh mcg det dunbcecandulddass bin asdetabi tke 50, 000,000 Jo). cass. 





Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








aot 


j 
} 
} 
| 
| 


G2. Porsomel eerviens: BEING «occ cnn co ckcecncnccssnccsces $140, 572, 147 | $159, 000, 000 | $146, 000, 000 
02 Travel...-..- i a i i Na 15, 199, 668 | 19, 650, 000 | 18, 300, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...........-.- Sh addiads atten dgalvele | 29, 667, 620 | 24,300, 000 | 20, 400, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims................- 125, 000 | 250, 000 300, 000 
Total obligations..............--.5--2-26--6..--4..-..--.| 178, 564, 435 | 203, 200, 000 185, 000, 000 

| 1 








Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, this committee will come to order, as 
we now have a quorum present. I understand we have a prepared 
statement that will be given to us by Major General Palladino. Is 
this your first appearance before this committee ? 

General Patnaprno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We welcome you, and at this point in the record 
we will insert a brief biographical sketch of your service. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Mas. Gen. Ratpo A, PALLADINO, CHIEF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


Ralph A. Palladino was born in Montemoletto, Italy, September 1, 1904. He 
was commissioned a Reserve second lieutenant and received his bachelor of 
business administration degree upon graduation from Boston University in 
1926, and received his master of business administration degree from the same 
university in 1949. 
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General Palladino entered upon active military service ou January 2, 1941, 
as an instructor with the 76th Infantry Division in grade of major. Shipping 
to Europe with the 26th Division in August 1944, he took command of the 104th 
Infantry Regiment in November 1944, soon after that unit began offensive 


operations in the European theater. He led the regiment through combat until 
the end of World War II. 


General Palladino assumed command of the 94th Infantry Division, United 
States Army Reserve, in Massachusetts in 1946, and was promoted to major 
general, United States Army Reserve, in December 1954. He was appointed a 
members of the General Staff Committee on National Guard and Reserve Policy 
of the Office of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, on November 18, 1956. 
Prior to that date, he served on the committee as an alternate member. 

On August 1, 1957, General Palladino assumed the duties of Chief, United 
States Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Special Staff, United States Army. 

General Palladino’s decorations include Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Bronze 
Star Medal with oak-leaf cluster, and several high-ranking foreign citations. 
He also wears the Combat Infantryman Badge. 

General Patuaptno. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you will present your statement at this time, we 


will receive it without interruption until you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY Cuter, Untrrep Srares Army RESERVE AND 
ROTC Arratirs 


General Patiaptno. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, 1 am General Palladino, Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 
My office is responsible for the implementation and execution of ap- 
proved plans, policies, and programs pertaining to the Army Reserve 
and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

This is my first appearance before this committee to present the 
Army Reserve and ROTC budget. I have been active in the Army 
Reserve for 31 years, and commanded the 94th Infantry Reserve 
Division for 10 years prior to my being eee from civil life to my 
present aangninent in August of last year. My predecessor was Maj. 
Gen. Philip F Lindeman, who aeaarel before you the past sev- 

eral years and who now commands the 8th Infantry Division in 
Buide: 

I know that it is not necessary for me to defend before you gentle- 
men the requirement for a strong and ready Army Reserve. The 
record testifies eloquently to your support. I do wish to reaffirm 
the appreciation of the Army and of Army reservists for the support 
you have given. 

Much is heard these days of satellites, atomic weapons, pushbut- 
ton wars, both large and small. In the controversy, the requirement 
for an Army to close with, defeat, disarm, and occupy territory may 
be obscured. I wish to assure you that this requirement is crystal 
clear to the rank and file of Army reservists. The Army Reserve 
is a part of the Army and is proud to identify itself with the Army. 


MISSION OF ARMY RESERVE 


The Army Reserve has the mission of providing both units and 
individuals who are effectively trained and organized for rapid mobili- 
zation, deployment, and expansion in the Army of the United States. 
Our objective is to bring units and individuals to a state of readiness 
that will insure a minimum of postmobilization training, permit their 
immediate commitment to action, if necessary, or, time “permitting, to 
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enter on advanced unit training. Across the board, the mobilization 
requirements for units and individuals of the Ready Reserve cover 
the period from M-day to M-day plus 6 months. 


ORGANIZATION OF ARMY RESERVE 


The Army Reserve is a complex organization. Overall, it includes 
the Ready Reserve, Standby Reserve, and Retired Reserve. The 
Ready Reserve includes both units and individuals. In more detail, 
the Ready Reserve has 5,500 company-size combat and service-support 
units, 2,100 of which are organized into 10 combat, 1 cadre, and 12 
replacement Army Reserve divisions. In the individual categories, 
it contains officer mobilization designees, United States Army Re- 
serve school students, and other individual reinforcements. 

The unit structure of the Army Reserve breaks into both priority 
and nonpriority units. The priority units include both the Strategic 
Reserve Army Force and units to round out the Active Army, and our 
greatest efforts have been directed toward these units. 

The Army Reserve provides home station or nonactive duty train- 
ing for units, mobilization designees, and students in United States 
Army Reserve schools. It provides a 6-month active-duty training 
program for officers and enlisted personnel, summer-camp active-duty 
training, and active-duty training in Army service schools, Army area 
schools, command-post exercises, marksmanship, and other such spe- 
cialized types of training. Also, it provides Army extension courses 
which are home-study courses prepared by Army service schools. 

The Army Reserve has made its greatest progress in the period since 
the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Much credit is due 
to you, the Congress, for providing the Army Reserve with its first 
dependable participating personnel procurement program. IT would 
like to cite to you some of the progress made in the last few years. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARMY RESERVE SINCE 1948 


In 1948 we had no units. Today we have more than 5,500 units 
organized and active throughout the country. 

As recently as 1950 we had no training centers we could call our 
own. As of December 31 we had 155 constructed facilities and an- 
other 79 under construction. Also we have 1.746 leased or donated 
facilities. 

In 1950 we had virtually no equipment. Today we have 98 percent 
of our clothing which includes such items as trousers, 


shirts, and 
shoes. 


sy the end of fiscal year 1958 we expect to have over 78 per- 
cent of the category of equipment which includes such 
helmets, knives, canteens, and messkits. 

In 1950 we had no TOE organizational equipment which includes 
such items as weapons, vehicles, communication equipment, toolkits, 
hand tools, and similar mission-type equipment. Today we are mak- 
ing progress as our facilities improve and we are able to employ 
storekeepers and maintenance personnel. 

We had no USAR schools in 1950. Now we have 138 schools com- 
pletely staffed by reservists not on active duty. 

In 1956 we had Tittle self-sufficiency at summer camp. Tn the 
summer of 1957 we handled 100 percent of our training requirement, 


items as 
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about 90 percent of our unit administration, and operated over 50 per- 
cent of our messes. 

The truly remarkable growth is in our enlisted strength. As re- 
cently as June 1953 we had only 71,000 enlisted men in drill-pay status. 
By the end of February 1958 we had over 200,000. Of these, the 
large part have received basic training or have served 2 or more 
years in the Active Army. Many are combat veterans. 

We realize that we cannot rest on past achievement and that we 
still have a big job ahead which will require our very best efforts 
and your continued support. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Army,” includes, $168,- 
700,000 for Army Reserve costs of pay, travel, subsistence, and cloth- 
ing. This is a decrease of almost $19 million below the estimated 
fiscal year 1958 obligations shown in the budget. The decrease re- 
flects considerably lower enlisted 6-month training programs during 
fiscal year 1959. The number of enlistments and volunteers for 6 
months’ training was 63,000 in fiscal year 1957, 28,000 in fiscal year 
1958, and will be 17,000 during fiscal year 1959. The number of en- 
listed men who entered 6 months’ traming was 54,000 in fiscal year 
1957, 38,000 in fiscal year 1958, and will be 17,000 during fiscal year 
1959. 

For the Army Reserve, this budget provides active-duty and Re- 
serve-duty training for an entering Reserve-duty drill-pay strength 
of 270,000 persons and an end strength of 270,000 persons. Service 
and Army area schoo] training will be provided for 8,400 officers and 
4,300 enlisted persons. Active duty for training is included for 13,000 
officer students in USAR schools and 9,000 mobilization designees 
as well as 9,700 officer individual reinforcements and 28,400 enlisted 
individual reinforcements. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


It is estimated that during fiscal year 1959, 17,000 enlisted persons 
and 6,000 commissioned ROTC graduates will enter on a 6-month 
tour of active duty for training. 

Although the budget includes funds for entry of 6,000 commissioned 
ROTC graduates into 6 months’ training, information available since 
the development of the budget indicates that an additional 2,645 will 
be excess to the two-year active-duty needs of the Active Army. 
Under the law these individuals should be ordered to 6 months of 
active duty for training. 

The primary sources of enlisted procurement during fiscal 1959 
will be from persons who enlist for 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing, and from the assignment to units of 6-year obligors. 

The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps produces junior officers 
for the Army Reserve and Active Army. It also provides some junior 
officers for the Army National Guard. The program is operated at 
243 civilian colleges, 7 military colleges, 41 military schools, and at 
261 high schools. 

The senior division ROTC program is budgeted for fiscal year 1959 
at a slightly higher entering enrollment than actual fiscal year 1958, 
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although the tabulation in the President’s budget shows a slight de- 
crease from fiscal year 1958 in average annual enrollment. There are 
two significant changes in the program from fiscal year 1958. One 
is the Solas of a fixed military science III or junior-year enroll- 
ment which is lower than normal expectancy and will necessitate 
more severe screening of applicants. This fixed enrollment strength 
is intended to limit the number of second lieutenants commissioned 
during fiscal year 1960. The other change is the provision of the 
new Army green uniform to students of the advanced course who are 
on an issue-in-kind uniform basis. 

For the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, this budget estimate 
provides training for an entering enrollment of 152,070 students in 
the senior division including 28,870 in the officer producing advanced 
course. This estimate also includes summer-camp training for 13,900 
advanced-course students in July 1958 and 14,110 in June 1959. Pro- 
vided also is training for 70,000 students in the junior division. It 
is estimated that 12,940 second lieutenants will be commissioned from 
the program during fiscal year 1959. 

In concluding my statement, I again express my sincere pleasure in 
having the opportunity to appear before this committee. I stand 
ret dy t to assist you in any of our mutual Reserve problems. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. Thank you very much, General, for you informative 
presentation. I have a series of interrogations that have to do with 
your total presentation, that with the acquiescence of my colleagues, 
I would like to complete. We will insert in the record at this point 
a statement of direct obligations by project and subproject for fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, actual as s of Janu: ry 31, 1958, and for fiscal 1959. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SuBPROJECT—RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Program: 8100 Reserve personnel 


No. | Actual, fiscal |Estimate, fis-| Actual as of |Estimate, fis- 
| year 1957 cal year 1958 | Jan. 31, 1958 | cal year 1959 
| | | 

8110 | Pay and allowances, active duty for | | 
| training, officers be hehe dieadk $36, 682,214 | $43,294, 000 $31,185,752 | $41, 508, 000 

8120 | Pay and allowances, active duty for | } | 

training, enlisted personnel : 30, 548, 110 | 41, 116, 000 33, 325, 714 26, 605, 000 

8130 | Pay and allowances, Rese rve duty | 

training, officers a 35, 439, 000 30, 800, 000 16, 966, 000 33, 006, 000 
8140 | Pay and allowances, Reserve duty | } | 

training, enlisted pe rsonnel. 28, 932,000 | 30,950, 000 15, 804, 000 36, 198, 000 
8150 | Individual clothing and uniform gratu- | 

ities Bye oe ee se ee i Lee 12, 934, 999 | 10, 463, 000 8, 008, 170 6, 803, 000 

8160 | Subsistence in kind poemod . | 4, 987, 705 12, 397, 000 7, 109, 641 6, 855, 000 

8170 | Travel, active duty for training, officers. 4, 886, 573 5, 657, 000 3, 890, 550 | 5, 612, 000 

8180 Travel, active duty for training, en- | } 

BGG PUTEEEIEE, . 02908 c cen cacetseeese< 9,464,260 | 12, 573, 000 9, 117, 162 | 11, 813, 000 

8190 | Other costs. sh ae | 125, 000 250, 000 80, 000 300, 000 


Total program 8100............... 163, 999, 861 187, 500, 000 125, 486, 989 168, 700, Of 0 
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Program: 8200 Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) 


No. Actual, fiseal | Estimate, fis-; Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year 1957 cal year 1958 | Jan. 31, 1958 | cal year 1959 


8210 | Pay and allowances_- : $8, 970, 823 $9, 212, 000 $4, 890, 023 $9, 042, 000 
8220 | Individual clothing---- glace 4, 135, 572 4, 823, 000 3, 078, 300 5, 730, 000 
8230 | Subsistence in kind_- 609, 344 693, 000 408, 816 718, 000 
$240 | Travel. -- sabski i. aba 848, 835 972, 000 421, 366 810, 000 
Total program 8200. peel 14, 564, 574 15, 700, 000 8, 798, 505 16, 300, 000 
Grand total : 178, 564, 435 203, 200, 000 134, 285, 494 185, 000, 000 
Note.—The obligations through | 
Jan. 31 shown above include reim- 
bursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude 
reimbursements. The tabulation 
below presents the statements on a 
more comparable basis at the ap- 
propriation level. 
Total as shown above.__. _..--| 178, 564, 435 203, 200, 000 134, 285, 494 185, 000, 000 
Reimbursements 7 499, 581 500, 000 500, 000 
Total appropriation. -. ..-| 179,064,016 203, 700, 000 134, 285, 494 185, 500, 000 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Congress made available $207 million for Reserve 
personnel in fiscal year 1958, consisting of a new appropriation of 
$197 million, and reappropriation of $10 from unobligated 1957 funds. 
The green sheets and the justifications indicate there will be, at end 
of fiscal year 1958, an unobligated balance no longer available of 
$3,800,000. What is the reason for this balance, General ? 

General Patnaprno. Mr. Chairman, we have been obligating as 
close to our apportionment as we deemed advisable, and of course 
we have not been spending money if it was not necessary to spend it. 

About a month ago we analyzed the personnel situation in the field 
and found that we would have to utilize this $3.8 million to place 
additional enlisted personnel on 6 months’ active duty for training 
during the period of March through June of 1958. 

Of course we realize that this is going to cut into the fiscal year 1959 
funds, but in order to take care of men already enlisted who wanted 
to come on 6 months’ active duty for training, we secured permission 
to place those men on active duty and we have submitted an appor- 
tionment request for release of this $3.8 million. We will spend all 
of our money if that amount is released to us. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Suepparp. What are the unexpended balances as of end of fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959? 
General Travus. We will furnish that for the record, sir. 
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Unexpended balances 


{In millions] 





1957 1958 | 1959 
& ee by Congress. -- ro » $215. 0 | $207.0 | 1 $185.0 
2. Apportioned by Bureau of the Budget- pte 197.0 2 203. 2 | (8) 
3. Oblig: sted June 30____- Je. RE... tetas 178. 6 | 2 207.0 | 185. 0 
4. Unobligated June 30 (line 1 less line 3) -- 5. ..2s.deecee $08 Bi.4a J. diel bas faidse. 
5. Expenditures June 30___- 146.7 170.0 } 157.0 
6. Unexpended balance June 30 (line 1 less line 5)_-..-.------- 68.3 | 37.0 | 28.0 
7. Expenditures adjusted to Jan. 31, 1958_. 2... 171.5 
. Unexpended balance Jan, 31, 1958 (line 1 less line 7). _ _- GF Bewsicanctdnbhoseaenasvineae 

| Request. 


2 * Re quest has been initiated to Bureau of the Budget for release of $3.8 million being held in reserve. 
' Not available 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Have there been or will there be any transfers to or 
from other appropriations if you know at this time? 
General PatLapino. We know of none, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. SHepparp. Insert in the record these pages from the justifica- 
tions, pages 3, 6, 7, 8, and 9, setting forth the various strengths upon 
which the estimates are based. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


This appropriation covers funds for direct military personnel costs of pay 
and allowances, travel, subsistence, and clothing for members of the Army Re- 
serve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

For the Army Reserve, this estimate provides active-duty and Reserve-duty 
training for an entering Reserve-duty drill-pay strength of 270,000 persons and 
end strength of 270,000 persons. Service and army area school training will be 
provided for 8,400 officers and 4,300 enlisted persons. Individual reinforcement 
training is included for 9,700 officers and 28,400 enlisted persons. Active duty 
for training is included for 13,000 officer students in USAR schools and 9,000 
mobilization designees. 

It is estimated that during fiscal year 1959, 17,000 enlisted persons and 6,000 
comniissioned ROTC graduates will enter on a 6-month tour of active duty for 
training. The strength tabulations on subsequent pages provide detailed in- 
formation as to the estimated input of personnel. 

For the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, included in this estimate is training 
for an entering enrollment of the 152,070 students in the senior division, 28,870 
thereof in the officer producing advanced course. This estimate also includes 
summer-camp training for 13,900 advanced-course students in July 1958 and 
14,110 in June 1959. Provided also is training for 70,000 students in the junior 
division. It is estimated that 12,940 second lieutenants will be commissioned 
from the program during fiscal year 1959. 


24186—58——-11 
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Army Reserve drill-pay status strengths 


Fiscal year 1957 


Ingoing 
OFFICERS 
TNG pay group A: 
TOE units-- , i: 37, 538 | 
Staff and faculty, USAR schools 3, 900 
TD units__--__- ‘ a 4, 900 
Mobilization designees, selective serv- 
MPesaseinine ‘ nanimehell ‘ 250 
Subtotal_- 46, 588 
TNG pay group B: Students, USAR | 
enews 13, 068 | 
TNG pay group C: Mobilization desig- | 
nees 8, 932 
Total officers - - 68, 588 


ENLISTED 


TNG pay group A: 


TOE units 121, 
Staff and faculty, USAR schools 4. 
TD units. 5 


Subtotal 128, 


TNG pay group B: Students, USAR 
schools 


Total enlisted _. 128, 


Total strength- 197, 


Outgoing 


, 579 
, 468 
187, 045 
24 


187, 069 


1, 998 | 


260, 377 


Fiscal year 1958 


Ingoing | Outgoing 


39, 507 
3, 692 
5, 294 


274 


7, 579 
1, 998 
7, 468 
187, 045 

14 


187, 059 


242, 055 


50, 


210, 


w 
Hd 


220) 


270, 


ROTC input 6-month training program 


Fiscal year 1956, actual 
Fiscal] year 1957, actual 
Fiscal year 1958, estimate - - 


Fiscal year 1959, estimate: 
July 1958 
August 
September_- 
October... 
November 
December 
January 1959_- 
February 
March_. 
April. . 

May.. 
June-_. 


Total fiscal year 1959, estimate 


Input to 6 


months’ 
training 


3, 600 
7, 487 
6, 866 


450 
450 


5OO 


, 500 
, 000 


, 000 


000 


000 


Fiscal year 1959 


Ingoing | Outgoing 


41, 000 41, 000 
3, 000 3, 000 
5, 700 5, 700 
300 300 

50, 000 50, 000 
0 | 0 

0 0 

50, 000 50, 000 
210,500 | 210, 500 
1, 500 1, 500 
8, 000 | 8, 000 
220, 000 220, 000 
0 0 

220, 000 220, 000 
270,000 | 270,000 


Man-months 
of training 


450 | 


450 
450 
450 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 


6, 000 





Completions 


125 
4,471 


9, 282 


SO4 
800 
837 
721 
630 
746 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
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Enlisted input/6 month training program 


Input to6 | Man-months | 





Enlistments | months’ | oftraining | Completions 
} | training 
EEO a oo tena [eerste | <ncpseesinensneissnsstindin ativan iene 
Fiscal year 1956, actual. - -- * ae 27, 272 | 10, 753 29, 456 | 1, 222 
Fiscal year 1957 actual. - -_- ; 63,114 53, 920 203, 343 23, 027 
Fiscal year 1958 estimate. ies z 27, 900 38, 100 325, 500 | 66, 400 
Fiscal year 1959, estimte: | | 
July 1958 Ee 1, 350 2, 500 9, 909 1, 800 
August...- 1,350 2, 000 10, 409 1, 300 
September _ - Peaoe ; ‘ 1, 350 2, 000 11, 009 1, 400 
October bag ‘ sah i 1, 350 | 2, 000 11, 609 | 1, 400 
November. -. iceg ‘ aa ode 1, 350 1, 000 11, 209 1, 400 
December... -- ; i a 1, 350 1, 000 9, 609 2, 600 
January 1959. : 1, 350 | 1, 000 8, 109 2, 500 
February 1, 350 1, 000 | 7, 109 2, 000 
March FF 1, 350 | 1, 000 6, 109 | 2, 000 
April . 1,350 1, 000 5, 109 2, 000 
May. . 1, 750 | 1, 000 5, 109 1, 000 
June... 1, 750 1, 500 5, 609 1, 000 
Total fiscal year 1959 estimate 17, 000 17, 000 100, 908 20, 600 
Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) enrollment 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Esti- Esti- | Esti- 
Ingo- Aver- | Outgo-| Ingo- A ver- | mated | mated | Aver- | mated 
ing age ing | ing age outgo- | ingo- age | outgo- 
ing ing ing 
MS-I 72,238 | 65,865 | 50,492 | 71,966 | 66,000 | 59,290 | 75,000 | 66,000 | 61,780 
MS-IlI 45,913 | 43,287 | 40,661 | 47,941 | 45,000 | 42,450 | 48, 200 5, 000 42, 670 
MS8-III 15, 568 | 15,408 | 15,247 | 14, 992 | 15,000 | 14,550 | 15,230 | 15, 000 14,770 
MS-IV 14, 304 | 14,009 | 13,714 14, 102 | 14,000 | 13,600 | 13, 640 13, 500 13, 150 
= = —————— | — — — = = 4 - = - —— — = ————— = — = 
Basic. 118,151 |109, 152 | 100,153 |119, 907 |111, 000 |101, 740 |123, 200 |111,000 | 104, 450 
Advanced... 29.872 | 29.417 | 28,961 | 29,004 | 29,000 | 28,150 | 28.870 | 28,500; 27,920 
Total 148, 023 |138, 569 |129,114 |149, 001 [140,000 (129,890 |152, 070 1139, 500 | 132,370 
Summet -----|! 14,330 ----|? 14, 382 | 313, 900 
Camp ouw--~-nu |? 14, 382 513, 900 | .-|14, 110 
Junior division... ___| 68,939 | 66,147 | 63,355 | 69,821 | 66,000 | 65,000 | 70,000 | 66,000 | 65, 000 
Estimated commissions... .. .-| 13, 490 13, 380 12, 940 


Active July 1956. 
Active July 1957. 
3 July 1958. 
* Active June 1957. 
$ June 1958, 
6 June 1959, 


ATTAINMENT OF STRENGTH 


Mr. Sueprarp. What are the reasons for your inability to achieve 
the desired personnel strength for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 as set 
forth in the budget for 1958 ¢ 

General PatLaApino. Mr. Congressman, there have been several rea- 
sons that have tied in together and have caused a slippage in our 
program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Give us the highlights. 

General PatiaAprno. First, we halted the recruiting of nonprior 
service personnel in May 1957, due to the limitation or lack of funds 
in the 1958 budget for the support of the 6 months’ training program. 

Another important reason was the restriction placed on recruiting 
effective July 1, 1957, of nonprior service personnel for 6 months’ 
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program, due to budgetary limitations and the limited capacity of 
the Active Army to-train these personnel. : 

_ Then, in addition to that, there was a memorandum of agreement 
in which the Army Reserve was prohibited from assigning any of the 
6-year obligors to the Reserve units for 60 days following their re- 
lease from active military service. 


FUND LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Srkes. General Palladino, you stated non-prior-service per- 
sonnel recruitment was halted because of lack of funds. 

General PatiAprno. Yes, sir. That and the fact that the Active 
Army training plant had been filled to its capacity. 

Mr. Srtxes. What wasthe reason for that lack of funds? 

General Paruaprno. It was halted for lack of fiscal year 1958 
funds. 

Mr. Srxes. In the budget given byCongress or because of budgetary 
limitations imposed by the Bureau of the Budget and the adminis- 
tration? Which was it? I want to be sure we have all the facts 
straight in this thing. 

General Patiaptno. As far as we know, there has been no limita- 
tion on any of the funds that have been appropriated to us by the 
Congress except for that $3.8 million I have mentioned, and we have 
asked for the apportionment of that. 

Mr. Srxes. Explain that please. 

General PAtiiprno. $3.8 million the Bureau of the Budget held 
back. 

Mr. Srxes. The Bureau of the Budget held back $3.8 million of 
the money Congress appropriated. What was the $3.8 million in- 
tended to be spent for ? 

General Patiaprno. I am afraid I do not know that, sir. 

General Travs. May I have the question again, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. What was the $3.8 million appropriated for ? 

General Trav. Sir, this was within the entire appropriation. I 
do not know that one could isolate it at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. It could have been spent for personnel, then ? 

General Travs. It could have been. 

Mr. Sixes. But you were not allowed to spend it because of the 
limitation imposed by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Travs. Up until this time that amount—— 

Mr. S1xes. You have not been able to spend it thus far? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. You put a limitation on the recruitment of nonprior- 
service personnel, you tell us, because you did not have the money 
to pay them. 

General Travs. I think that statement must come from General 
Palladino. Within his fund limitations the impact would be known 
to him. 

Mr. SrKes. Had you been able to spend the $3.8 million would you 
be able to continue to recruit nonprior service ? 

General Patiapeno. Only 3,800. It costs us $1,000 per man for 
6 months’ training plus the cost of the Active Army has to provide for 
training support. 
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Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I want to go much more completely into 
this subsequently. Somebody has done a first-class job of gutting 
the Reserve program. I think the Reserve components in the Penta- 
gon are doing the best they can. But I want to find out what has 
happened to the Reserve program and why morale is down so badly 
among personnel in the Reserve activity. 


BASIS FOR REDUCTION IN STRENGTH 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the basis for reduction in strength con- 
templated in the 1959 budget ? 

General Patitapmno. We were given a limitation on strength and 
a certain amount of money to fit that particular strength. 

Mr. Suepparp. That applies using the basis of 1958 and 1959 as a 
comparison ; is that correct ¢ 

General Patitapino. I presume that was true. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, to simplify the situation, your limi- 
tation was prescribed by the funds you have for function in that field 
of operation; is that right? 

General Patiaptno. Yes, sir. 

General Asrams. May I add this? 

Mr. Suepparp. You may add anything explanatory to the interroga- 
tion at point; yes. 

General Aprams. In the Department of Defense budget guidance 
for fiscal year 1959, the Army Reserve component drill strength was 
prescribed as 700,000 beginning, 630,000 ending. Within the Army, 
the Army divided the 630,000 in the same ratio that they had pre- 
viously divided the 700,000; that is, 400,000 in the guard and 300,000 
in the Reserve. With a 630,000 figure it became 360,000 in the guard 
and 270,000 in the Army Reserve. 

Then, if I may, sir, subsequently, on the submission of the budget, 
because the Reserves under the guidance already furnished would come 
to a year-end stre bth in 1959 of 270,000, it was ruled that they should 

not go up to 300,000 at the end of fise a year 1958 but go no higher 
than the 270,000 and then continue that strength through fiscal year 
1959. Therefore, in the final budget action, the beginning strength 
of 300,000 originally prescribed was reduced to 270,000, 

Mr. Srepearp. On the premise of the ground rules under which you 
had to function? 

General Aprams. That is correct, sir, effective on July 1 for the fiscal 
year 1959. 

FIRMNESS OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. How firm are your budget requests for this appro- 
priation’ General Taylor told us: 

There will be a considerable change in the structure of both the Guard and 
the Reserves. 

[ refer to page 326 of the Defense hearings entitled “Overall Policy 
Statements.” . What is your comment re ‘lative to that situation? How 
firm is your budget under that premise ¢ 

General Paniaptno. This budget of ours, if I understand you cor- 
rectly, will fit the troop basis—I presume you refer to that 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 
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General Patiaprno. It will fit our troop basis as considered at the 
moment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, the statement made by General 
Taylor, as reflected on page 326, has been a basic consideration of 
numbers of bodies that you are now presenting for appropriation pur- 
poses; is that correct? The reduction he had in mind has been contem- 
plated iri the presentation of this budget? 

General Asrams. Absolutely, sir, and completely. 


PROGRAM RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Last month the national president of the Reserve 
Officers Association, General Morrison, appeared before the commit- 
tee. He expressed the attitude that the Department of Defense is 
unduly restricting the Reserve programs, particularly that of the 
Army. His testimony has been published and released, as reflected 
on page 603 of the Defense hearings, Overall Policy Statements. 

Are you acquainted with this testimony and the general attitude of 
the Reserve Officers Association? If you are, we would like to have 
your comments on this subject as it appears from the publicity point 
of view. 

General Patiapino. I am not acquainted with the testimony. I do 
not know just what General Morrison’s testimony was. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I[ have read a pertinent portion. Are you interested 
in any comments referring to the quotation I have just referred to? 

General Patuapino. I think, within the limitations imposed on us, 
we have a pretty good program, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Froop. That is not responsive to your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Reporter, read my comments and statement 
back to the gentleman, please. 

(The indicated portion of the record was read by the reporter.) 

General Patuapino. The only restriction 1 know of is the restric- 
tion placed on us as to our end strength. We were operating up to 
2 or 3 weeks ago on the premise we were going to go close to 300,000 
as of the end of 1958, and we now feel that, if we are going to have 
to live with a 270,000 budget for next year, we have to restrict our- 
selves to 270,000. That is about the only restriction I know of. 

Mr. Suerparp. When the record comes down to you, if you find in 
the meantime that the combination of thinking of you gentlemen 
might clarify that issue particularly with reference to the statement 
of General Morrison, please do so. 

(For comments on Reserve Officers Association testimony, see nar- 
‘ative statement insert on page 207.) 


ESTIMATED COST OF INCREASING RESERVE STRENGTH 


Please insert at this point in the record a statement of the funds 
required, by appropriation and program, including operation and 
maintenance, to increase the strength of the Reserve to 500,000. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Additional fiscal year 1959 funds needed to support Army Reserve—strength 
of 300,000 


Appropriation : Amount 
MOGOrVe: PORENON: ALU 6uik wan ci ctsccieswcenctnncntiee $36, 000, 000 
Operations and maintenance, Army___-..---.--------~-- ata * 16, 000, 000 

pe Me tT) SRP ae Re ate a Ee 52, 000, 000 


‘ Detailed breakdown on p. 180 of hearings. ; 
Included in the total “Operation and maintenance, Army” amount of $16 million, is 


approximately $1,300,000 for P—2600, which is in direct support of the Army Reserve and 
ROTC programs. 


REORGANIZATION OF MILITARY DISTRICTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. What effect has the consolidation of military dis- 
tricts into United States Army Corps (Reserve) had on Reserve ac- 
tivities and on the Reserve budget? 

General Patiaprno. As you know, Mr. Sheppard, the first corps 
was organized about 6 or 7 months ago and the other corps are now 
in the process of organization. I think that from where we sit it is 
a little early to tell just what effect they are going to have on the 
operation. We believe they are going to improve the command struc- 
ture of the Reserve and help the Reserve, but experience is not yet 
available on which to make a positive statement at this time. 

You mentioned the budget angle, the cost of it. We have been as- 
sured that it is going to save money. Again we have had no experience. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a subject that will have to be proved by time. 

General Patnaptno. Yes, sir. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. Please insert the budget program summary for Re- 


serve personnel appearing on page 10 of the justifications at this point 
in the record. 


Program—8100 Reserve personnel 


| | Estimate 
Project | Actual 


or sub- | Title | fiscal year iad. Vi PAPC a a eee 
project | 1957 | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 


1958 } 1959 


8110 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers.| $36,682,214 | $43,294,000 | $41, 508, 000 


8120 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, en- | 


41,116,000 | 26, 605, 000 





listed personnel. . | 30, 548, 110 
8130 | Pay and allow ances, Reserve duty training, ‘officers - 35, 439, 000 30, 800, 000 | 33, 006, 000 
8140 | Pay and allowances, Reserve duty training, enlisted | 
personnel... ....- a } 28,932 000 | 30,950,000 | 36, 198, 000 
8150 | Individual clothing and ‘uniform gratuities_ | 42, 934, 999 10, 463, 000 6, 803, 000 
8160 | Subsistence in kind. ........-..-...-.2.22222-.-- --| 4987; 705 | 12, 397, 000 | | 6, 855, 000 
8170 | Travel, active duty for training, “officers - --| 4, 886, 573 5, 657, 000 | 5, 612, 000 
8180 | Travel, active duty for training, enlisted ‘- sonnel... 9, 464, 260 12, 573, 000 11, 813, 000 
8190 | Other costs. akties hsb ‘ are -| 125, 000 250, 000 | 300, 000 
Total__- ee 7 163, 999, 861 | 187, 500, 000 168, 700, 000 
| 


Mr. Suepparp. The request for this program is $168,700,000, reduc- 
tion of $18.8 million. Is the decrease in this program due entirely to 
the reduction in strength or to some other contributing factor as well? 

General Pattaprno. Most of the reduction is due to decrease in the 
number of people who are scheduled for 6-months’ training. 
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REDUCTION OF NUMBER OF SIX-MONTHS’ TRAINEES 


Mr. Srxes. Why are you reducing the number of 6-months’ trainees ? 

General Patiaprno. To keep within the $185 million budget limita- 
tion given to us, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Would it not be a fact also if you train more people 
you would run over the 270,000 strength limit? In other words, after 
you train them you keep them, do you not ? 

General Patiaprno. Yes, sir; we keep them five and a half years 
and we like them, too. 

Mr. Murr. If you train too many of them you will run over your 
270,000 strength, will you not ? 

General Patnaprno. That is possible, but I am not afraid of it at the 
moment. We still have many spaces we can fill with them, and I wish 
I had the money to train more. 

Mr. Mritrr. You would have the spaces? 

General Patiapino. Yes, sir; I have the spaces. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, RESERVE DUTY TRAINING 


Mr. SuHerparD. What is the basis for increase in pay and allowances, 
Reserve duty training, as reflected in the increase of $2,206,000 for offi- 
cers and $5,248,000 for enlisted men as proposed for 1959 ¢ 

General Patiaptno. I will ask Mr. Pethtal to answer that. 

Mr. Perutat. That reflects the increase in average strength to be in 
training during fiscal 1959 over 1958. Despite the same beginning as 
end strength the average to be in training will be e onsiderably higher 
under a straight 270,000 than in 1958 which builds up to a 270,000 end 
strength. 

Mr. Suerparp. Of course that takes into consideration the present 
law as it prevails insofar as salaries and payments and emoluments 
are concerned ? 

Mr. Pernrat. Yes, sit 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. SuHerxarp. The following statement appears reflected on page 
96 of the justifications in explanation of project “Subsistence in kind.” 

An additional 6 cents per man per day has been added to the foregoing rates 
for the addition of milk authorized by Public Law 690, 88d Congress. 

In the military personnel justification it is stated, 


This budget * * * has been prepared on the assumption that Public Law 690 
will be extended and funds have not been provided to continue the present 
level of consumption of milk and cheese if the law expires. 

Are these two projects prepared on the same basis as far as Public 
Law 690 is concerned? If so, what is the total amount of money 
involved ? 

Mr. Pernrar. No, sir; this Army Reserve budget has been pre- 
pared on the same basis as the military personnel budget. 

Should the law not be extended and if the present milk allowance 
is to continue it would require a certain amount of money to be added 
to the subsistence project which we can supply for the record, sir.) I 
do not have the amount computed. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will, please. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


Failure to extend Public Law 690, 83d Congress, beyond its present expiration 
date of December 31, 1958, would result in an additional fund requirement of 
$147,000 if the present milk allowance is to continue. 


Reserve Orricer Canpipares (ROTC) 


Mr. Sueprarp. Insert in the record budget program summary for 
Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) appearing on page 36 of the jus- 
a] i 
tification at this point in the record. 


Program—8200 Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) 














| Estimate 
Project } Actual | ™ ake eek? 
or sub- Title | fiscal year 
project | 1957 | Fiseal year Fiseal year 
| 1958 1959 
8210 | Pay and allowances $8, 970, 823 $9, 212, 000 $9, 042, 000 
8220 | Individual clothing 5 = 4, 135, 572 4, 823, 000 5, 730, 000 
$230 | Subsistence in kind. oe . = 609, 344 693, 000 718, 000 
8240 | Travel_-. 4 ee 848, 835 972, 000 810, 000 
| Total. _.. hi papers Vy re 15, 700, 000 16, 300, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. The request for 1959 is $16,300,000 for this program 
which reflects an increase of $600,000 over 1958. I wish you would 
discuss the various increases and decreases in this program. 

General Patiaprno. Do you wish that for the record or now? 

Mr. Suepparp. I want it for the record and I want it now. 

General Patiapino. Much of that increase is due to the fact that 
we have budgeted in fiscal year 1959 for the new green uniforms for 
the advanced course students of the ROTC who are in institutions 
that have issue-in-kind agreements. About $500,000 of that is due 
to that particular item. 

There are other pluses and minuses here and I will ask Mr. Pethtal 
to point those out. 

Mr. Perutau. On subproject 8210, which is “Pay and allowances,” 
there is reflected a nominal decrease below 1958 and this reflects a 
slightly lower advance course average enrollment than was the case 
in fiscal 1958. It also reflects fewer man-days of summer camp 
participation of the ROTC. 

Project 8220, “Individual clothing,” is the one which nets the in- 
crease for the budget estimate and its increase reflects the $500,000— 
or approximately that amount—for provision of the new AG—44 
uniform to that part of the advanced course which is on issue-in-kind 
clothing basis. It ineludes provision of the nylon raincoat, for 
example, to the ROTC. It also reflects increased senior division 
enrollment in fiscal year 1959. Those three factors account for the 
inerease in clothing over fiscal 1958. 

Project 8230 should show a slight decrease in 1959 under fiscal 
1958 and as a matter of fact, sir, since preparation of the budget we 
have found the $693,000 for 1958 to be a little low. It should have 
been a little higher than the $718,000. 
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ESTIMATED ROTC TRAVEL COSTS 


Project. 8240, “Travel,” we have budgeted our round trip mileage 
for summer camp training in fiscal 1959 at a lower number of round 
trip miles than in 1958. The Army is continuing its attempts to 
reduce travel costs wherever possible in the Army Reserve and ROTC 
and has effected some reduction for fiscal 1959 under 1958. Also, 
conversion of many ROTC units from branch material to general 
military science has reduced travel expenses. 

Mr. Suepparp. At the time you took that reduction of the mileage 
aspect into consideration did you also take into consideration the 
increased mileage cost recently effected in transportation facilities ? 

Mr. Perutat. We have been informed that does not affect the rate 
we. use of 5 cents a mile in the ROTC. As a matter of fact, sir, the 
National Defense Act specifies and limits the amount that may be 
paid for ROTC summer camp travel. It is my impression that that 
continues in force and is not changed. 


REDUCTION IN ROTC OFFICER PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. I see. The Department of Defense news release 
dated December 17, 1957 announced a reduction in ROTC officer 
procurement during the second half of fiscal year 1958 and that the 
graduates affected would be given 6 months active duty training in- 
stead. Would you explain this order and the effect it has had on the 
budget ? 


LENGTH OF ACTIVE DUTY FOR ROTC GRADUATES 


General Patuapino. Mr. Congressman, the reason for that order 
was that under the reduced strength of the active Army, instead of 
requiring the original number of officers for 2 years of active duty, 
they have come up with a lower figure that they require for 2 years. 
The balance of those are being trained in 6 months of active duty. 

We have budgeted in 1959 for 6,000 of such officers, 6,000 of the 
ROTC graduates for 6 months’ active duty for training. An addi- 
tional 2,645 that. we must train have not bien budgeted for. That 
will cost $5.5 million and that is one of the items that is unbudgeted. 

Mr. Srtxes. What number of ROTC graduates do you propose to 
order to 2 years of active duty ? 

General Patiaptno. I do not have the accurate figure. Roughly 
speaking, aout 4,500 will be ordered for active duty for 2 years. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that all you need under the present situation for 2 
years of active duty ? 

General Patuaptno. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Srxes. You have 6,000 more graduates that you propose to call 
up for 6 months’ training? 

General Patiapino. Yes, sir. 


INSUFFICIENT FUNDS TO TRAIN ALL GRADUATES 


Mr. Stxes. What is the remaining number of graduates? 

General Patuaprno. The balance of 2,645 more that should be called. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you no plans for them, no way to call them up for 
duty because you do not have the money ? 
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General Patuaptino. We do not have the money. We have to get 
more money or reduce something else. 

Mr. Srxxs. You are unable to call them to active duty but they owe 
the Government as much as 2 years of active duty. You do not know 
when you can call them until you get more money ? 

General Patnaprno. That is correct, sir, but I feel that we just have 
to resolve this problem somehow. 

Mr. Srxes. Did you ask the Department of Defense to let you budget 
this program ? 

General Pattaptno. That is being done, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Isnow being done. Have you done it heretofore? 

Mr. Pernrat. We have submitted a supplemental budget request 
for fiseal 1959 through channels. 

Mr. Sixes. Had this not been done before? Had you not asked for 
money to call these young men to active duty in advance of the sup- 
plemental request vou are speaking of ? 

Mr. Perna. Yes, sir. In certain material we prepared and for- 
warded to the Department of Defense we indicated that there did 
exist an additional requirement in fiscal 1959. That was during the 
very time that the budget was being formulated and the Army was 
not certain of the exact number of officers involved. 

Mr. Srxes. I take it you did not press the matter at that time, but 
now you are attempting to do so. 

Mr. Perntat. Yes, sir. The requirement became completely firm 
after the dollars had been established for the budget. 

Mr. Srxes. You knew how many you expected to graduate? 

Mr. Perntau. Yes, sir; but the problem was how many would be 
ordered to 2 years of active duty versus 6 months of active duty for 
training. 

Mr. Fioop. How did the problem arise? What created the problem ? 

Mr. Miuuer. As I understand the witness, it is perfectly clear. They 
did not order as many. 

Mr. SHerparp. Just a minute. One man has the witness. Please 
ask him to yield, because it is his time, 

Mr. Stxes. You have the witness. 

Mr. Suepparp. I yielded to the gentleman on my right. The gentle- 
man on my right has the witness. 

Mr. Miiuer. If the gentleman will yield —— 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Mriter. He has made the statement—I do not think my col- 
league caught it—that they thought at one time there would be more 
people ordered to active duty for 2 years because they did not know 
the Army Regular Establishment was going to be cut down. That 
left them with 2.600 

Mr. Srxes. Is that the answer? 

General Patiaptno. Yes, sir, substantially. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Srxes. I yield to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I thought Mr. Sikes’ question straightened it out for me, 
but now I am not sure. 

As I understand it, you have budgeted in fiscal 1959 for 6,000 who 
will go into 6-month training 

General Patiaptno. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. In your budget you have funds for fiscal 1959 for 4,500 
who will go on 2 years of active duty? 

General Patiaptno. No, sir; we do not pay for those who go on 2 
years’ active duty. Those funds come from the Active Army. 

Mr. Srxes. They have been budgeted for? 

General Patiaprno. I presume so. 

Mr. Forp. Someplace in the Army budget there are funds in fiscal 
1959 for 4,500 ROTC officers who are going on active duty ? 

General Pat.aprno. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Forp. Now, in addition, there are 2,600 who are unbudgeted 
for any place, either in the Reserve part of the Army budget or in 
the Regular Army part of the budget; is that correct ? 

General Patnaprno. I must ask General Traub about the Regular 
Army angle; if they have any portion of it budgeted. 

General Asrams. That is correct, Mr. Ford. This figure he has 
represented as a deficiency here for 6-month training is not taken care 
of anywhere in the total Army budget. 

Mr. Forp. How could you be so far off in forecasting what you 
were going to have as graduates / 

Mr. Sixes. It has just been stated—you can confirm this or not— 
it was not a matter of knowing how many graduates they were going 
to have, but a matter of knowing the size of the Army allowed under 
this budget and how many berths there would be av: ailable for ROTC 
graduates. Now that the Army knows the size of the Army is re- 
duced, they have a surplus of men. Consequently, they have now 
asked for a supplemental appropriation to provide funds for the 
training of these additional two-thousand-odd young men for whom 
there is now no place. 

Mr. Forp. In the 6-month training? 

General Paniapino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the situation ? 

General Paniapino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 


SELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR ACTIVE DUTY AND ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. I have this question, nothing to do with the dollars. 
When you have 8,000 or 10,000 men, 6,000 to go into the 6-month pro- 
gram, 4,500 to go son nape ce eats and you are short 2,600 you cannot 
take care of but would like to, how do you select among those 10,000 
men who is to go where at ais it time? What is the yardstick; what is 
the rule; who does the picking? 

General Patiaptno. That begins early in the senior year of the 
ROTC student. He states a preference as to whether he wants to go 
on 6 months’ active-duty training or 2 years of active duty. Insofar 
as the Army can accommodate him, the »y honor those preferences. 

Mr. Froop. I “sence but who decides who is to be accommodated 
and under what circumstances, when, where, and why? Here are 
8,000 men who say. “I want to go.” Then 6,000 go and you are short 








2,000. Who knocked off those 2,000, under what circumstances, and 
by what rule of thumb? 

The color of their hair or the college they come from or what? 

General Patiapino. I think that the general statement to this effect 
might bein order. That is, they are selected on the basis of the Army 
need and their qualifications. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army’s need you made clear. 

General PALLADINO. Right. 

Mr. Frioov. But there are 2,000 men who have not been selected. 
Why were they not selected ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. What is your yardstick? 

Mr. Fioop. There are 8,000 men and 6 ,000 of them go and 2,000 do 
not. Why did not those 2,000 go instead of 2,000 of the other 6,000 ? 

General Aprams. I think we should supply this answer for the 
record because this determination is made by the active Army side of 
the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Do younot know? Youareactive Army. 

General Aprams. We work with the Reserve components. 

Mr. FLoop. Somebody got hooked. Why? What is the yardstick? 

You have 8,000 bodies and you put a blindfold over your eyes and 
pick 6,000. What is the blindfold made of ? 

Mr. Mitier. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fu OD, Yes. 

Mr. Miter. One of the things is that they are not all of the same 
branch. The Army might need more signal officers than Infantry, 
as an example. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide for the record a complete story on 
what yardstick is used to determine which man will go into 2 years of 
active duty, which man will take 6 months’ training, and which man 
is left out entirely at the present time? 

General Aprams. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That amazes me. Here are two men that run the show 
and who cannot tell the committee what yardstick is used to select 
ROTC candidates for training. 

Mr. Sixes. Does anyone have an answer now ? 

General Pantaprino. No, sir. 

Mr. Srtxes. Provide that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR ACTIVE Duty ANp AcTIVE Duty ror TRAINING 


a. Assignment to active duty or attachment for active duty for training will 
be made in accordance with the requirements of the Active Army. Selection of 
individuals for active duty or active duty for training, except as prescribed in 
paragraph b below, will be made by the major commanders from both general 
military science and branch material schools. Maximum consideration will 
be given to the preference of each individual within the requirements and quotas 
established for each command. Individuals who because of quota limitations 
are selected for active duty for training in spite of their preference for active 
duty may, through military channels, request to be considered to fill any active 
duty vacancies which may occur through attrition, 

b. Headquarters, Department of the Army, will select for 2 years, active duty, 
certain students in both general military science and branch material areas who 
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possess critical academic backgrounds in short supply, and will furnish rosters 
to the commanders showing names of individuals so selected, and branches in 
which they will be commissioned and ordered to active duty. For the balance 
of the general military science students, Headquarters, Department of the Army, 
will furnish separate rosters showing the branch in which each individual is to be 
commissioned. Major commanders will make the determination for each of the 
individuals of this group as well as for the remaining branch material 
students, as to whether they are to be ordered to active duty or active duty 
for training. 

c. Where there are insufficient numbers with the branch qualifications re- 
quired who have volunteered for 2 years, active duty to fill established quotas, 
the following procedures will apply: 

(1) Prepares separate rosters by branch, by date of birth. 

(2) Starting with the youngest officer as No. 1, make the necessary selec- 
tions to fill the quotas for each branch by taking every other one, or by select- 
ing the first, fifth, ninth, etc., depending upon the amount of the quota and the 
number available within the branch. Ties will be settled by lot. 

d. As an exception to c, ROTC graduates who requested active duty for 
training, and who majored in the subjects listed below will be ordered to 
active duty for training unless they are required to fill the branch active duty 
quotas established by this headquarters: 

(1) Chemistry. 

(2) Geology. 

(3) Geophysics. 

(4) Mathematics. 

(5) Microbiology. 

(6) Parasitology. 

(7) Pharmacology. 

(8) Physics 

(9) Physiology (medical). 

(10) Engineering, all types (except when being used to fill the active 
duty quota for the Corps of Engineers). 

e. Where in any area there are more volunteers for active duty than required, 
the reverse of the selection procedure prescribed in paragraph c above, will 

sed. 
a Vacancies created by graduates selected for fiscal year 1959 2-year active- 
duty quotas who later qualify for delay with be filled from available volunteers 
or nonvolunteers of the appropriate command concerned from those individuals 
not under orders for 2 years active duty, using procedures prescribed in para- 
graphs c and d above. 34 

g. Selected students of ROTC flight-training program must agree that, if 
commissioned at the time of graduation, they will volunteer for Army aviation 
training and assignment, and will serve on active duty as a commissioned officer 
for not less than 3 consecutive years, unless sooner relieved of this obligation 
or discharged under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. En- 
rollment in the flight-training program will not, however, commit or bind the 
Army to permit an individual to complete the training prescribed for that 
program, or, when ordered to active duty, to asign him to Army aviation training 
or duty. If a student participating in the program does not complete the train- 
ing, or is not assigned to Army aviation training, he will complete the active- 
duty requirements of his advanced course students contract, which prescribes 
2 years’ active duty or 6 months’ active duty for training. 


Mr. Srxes. Let me see if I can get back to the basic questions that I 
have before me. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF 1958 RESERVE PROGRAM 


General Palladino, you are a Reserve officer and an outstanding 
one. You have a very well qualified staff and I think that you are 
sapable of giving the country an outstanding Reserve program. I 
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have made it very clear that I think that you are operating under 
restrictions that prevent the Reserve program from being what you 
want it to be and what we want it to be despite the optimistic state- 
ment that you gave us in the beginning. 

I would like to have prepared a step-by-step chronological record 
of what happened to the Reserve program in 1958 from a budget 
standpoint. I want the different changes that were made in the budget 
from the time that the first budget request went from you to the 
Secretary of the Army. I want a step-by-step outline, including the 
changes imposed by Congress and the budgetary limitations of the 
Bureau of the Budget and then I want a step-by-step chronology of 
directives from the Department of Defense or the Bureau of the 
Budget which affected Reserve activities during fiscal 1958. 

I presume that you will want to prepare that, because it will take 
quite some time. 

General Patuaprno. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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1958 APPROPRIATION FOR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to know how much money Congress 
gave you for the Reserve program for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Perurat. Two hundred seven million dollars in direct obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. Srxes. How much are you going to spend in fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Perutat. Two hundred seven million dollars, sir, provided we 
receive apportionment of the $3.8 million which we have requested. 

Mr. Sixes. Then all this money is programed. As of now you know 
that you will plan to spend all but $3.8 million, and you are asking for 
authority to spend that ? 

Mr. Peruta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. The $3.8 million was held back by a Bureau of the 
Budget directive ? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why? 

Mr. Perutau. It was held back primarily to reflect for fiscal year 
1958 the fact that we had lower drill participation in fiscal 1957 than 
had been anticipated. Primarily that was the reason. 


NUMBERS AND CATEGORIES OF RESERVES 


Mr. Sixes. How many men did you have at the beginning of 
fiscal 1958 ¢ 

Mr. Perurau. As of July 1, 1957, we had 242,055 personnel in drill- 
pay status. 

Mr. Srxes. How many not in drill-pay status ? 

Mr. Perurat. Approximately 25,000, sir. But that would depend 
upon the categories of personnel that you include. 

Mr. Sixes. How many would you have at the end of fiscal 1958 in 
drill-pay status ? 

Mr. Perutau. 270,000 or very close to that. 

Mr. Srxes. How many would you have had if there had not been 
a restriction placed upon you, holding you to 270,000? How many 
did you program for ? 

General Patuavino. I think we would have gone pretty close to 
our 300,000 figure. We may have missed it by a little bit, but very 
close. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you believe that you could have gone to 300,000 
if you had been allowed to do so? 

General Pattapino. Pretty close, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any question in your mind about the ability to 
go to 300,000 in the event Congress allows you to do so and if you are 
not stopped by the Bureau of the Budget or the administration during 
fiscal year 1959? 

General Patiaptno. We could go to 300,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You are positive on that ? 

General Patuaptno. Yes, sir. 


CUT IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. There has been a lot of discussion regarding this 10-per- 
cent cut in the Reserve. In your opinion, as a Reserve officer, could the 
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Reserve plan for 300,000 men have been made a realistic and function- 
ing Reserve organization during fiscal 1959 ¢ 

General Pariapino. Yes, sir; in my personal opinion, we can do it. 

Mr. Sixes. Would the Nation have a significantly stronger, more 
war-ready Reserve if you are allowed to go to 300,000 during fiscal 
year 1959 % 

General Patiaprno. We definitely would, sir. That would allow 
us to have more men in our units. It would give us a better Reserve 
and increase our readiness. 


COST OF INCREASING RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. How much addi tional | money would be necessary if you 
were to go to 300,000 rather than to 2 70,000 for fiscal vear 19: 597 

General PaLtapino. We would aad $229 million as against $155 
million that is now budgeted. In other words, $44 million more, but 
let me explain further, Mr. Sikes: this $44 million includes 3 un- 
budgeted items that have become evident since this $185 million 
budget was prepared. 

I think it is necessary that I explain those: otherwise one might say 
that that is too much of a cost for 30,000 people. One of those un- 
budgeted items is the fact that we will have te pay in 1959 for com- 
pletion of training of these — 6-month people that we are starting 
to put into training this month, between now and the 30th of June. 

These are extra people beyond the budgeted figures. We also have 
a more firm experience rate of attendance of our drill pay as the months 
go on, than we had at the time the budget was prepared. When the 
budget was prepared, a figure of 70 percent was used for enlisted men 
and 85 percent was used for officers. That is participation for pay. 
We are finding now that we are running much higher in our partic Ipa- 
tion and we are gratified. We feel certain that our figures for 195 
will be close to 78 percent for enlisted men and 88 percent for offic ers. 

That is another unbudgeted item that is not in the $185 million 
budget and could not be proved at the time the budget was prepared. 

The third item is the increase of the 2,645 ROTC officers that we 
must somehow train. Including those three items, we would need $44 
million more or a total of $229 million to carry on the program you 
suggested. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

I would like for you to expand that answer in any way that you need 
to in order to be sure that we have all of the facts we need in connection 
with it. 

General PaLLaptino. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 179.) 

Mr. Rizey. | would like to have the cost of the three unbudgeted 
items which he is going to have anyhow, so we will have the differ 
ences in these costs. 

General Pattaptno. May I do that for the record? 

Mr..Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. On precisely the same thing, I was going to ask that 
question. Break down those three items, Mr. Sikes asked you about. 
How many dollars would it take to make this 300,000 instead of 

270,000% You said $44 million and then you said that out of that 
$44 million come 1, 2, 3 items. 
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General Pattapino. I can give you the breakdown now. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to hear it in round numbers. 

General Patiaprtno. In round numbers, to increase to 300,000 ir- 
respective of these 3 items, we would need $22.5 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Three items? 

General Patiaprno. Minus the 3 unbudgeted items, that is $22.5 
million. 

Mr. Fioop. You still need $44 million, fresh dollars / 

General PaLuaptno. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. For the three items plus? Bodies? Thirty thousand 
more bodies 4 

General PatLaprno. $44 million would be all-inclusive. That would 
be everything. 

Mr. Srxes. What part of that $44 million will you require regard- 
less of the increase in strength ? 

General Patnaprno. $14 million is what those three items will cost. 

Mi. Srxes. That would be a net of $30 million additional ? 

General Pattaptno. It would be a net of about $30 million that is 
right. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there ? 

I thought you said it was $22.5 million for the additional 30,000; 
is that correct ? 

General Patiaprno. Let me correct the record. I think I gave you 
a wrong figure. I think I said $229 million total and that should be 
$221 million total. I apologize. That means a total of only $36 
million, inclusive, and $14 million would be for the 3 items. 

Twenty-two million dollars would be what we have to have anyway 
in order to go to the 300,00 figure. 

Mr. Srxes. To get 30,000 more men ? 

Mr. Forp. The mathematics did not work out until the correction. 

(reneral Patiaptno. I apologize. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 


General PALLADINO. In order to place this problem in proper perspective, may 
T review what has been said in the foregoing testimony 

The additional requirement to support an end strength of 300,000 is estimated 
to be $36 million in the RPA appropriation. This is $2 million higher than the 
$34 million reported to you by Secretary Brucker on page 329 of the transcript. 
This difference is brought about. by several differences in costing—some de- 
creasing the dollar requirements and some requiring increases. However, the 
primary program change of interest to you and which has been approved since 
previous testimony is that 6,200 additional 6-month trainees will enter training 
during the last quarter of fiscal year 1958. Obviously this will increase the 
carryover into fiscal 1959 above that originally planned, resulting in an increased 
dollar requirement for fiscal year 1959. 

General Travus. Also, it should be stated that if the Congress approves the 
$36 million to support the 300,000 end strength, the “Operation and mainte- 
nance, Army,” appropriation should be increased by $16 million to provide active 
Army support of the increased Reserve 6-month training program. This sets 
the total additional cost at $52 million, $36 million in the RPA appropriation 
and $16 million in the Operation and maintenance, Army, appropriation. 
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General PALLADINO. The following tabulation shows a detailed breakout of 
the $36 million additional requirement : 


Increase in drill-pay strength from 270,000 to 300,000, including per- Amount 
eaten: tn: G-rcmn ths, Crean ics adie tecccn inst eres $3, 717, 000 
Increased cost of drill participation of 270,000 persons at 88 percent 
versus 85 percent for officers and 78 percent versus 70 percent for 
Snrepeds ek Bic SURET ESAS OE PERSE ED 08 Ee 5, 260, 000 
Increase in mandatory summer camp active duty for training from 
270,000 to 300,000, including personnel in 6-month training... 2, 057, 000 
Increase in enlisted 6-month training input from 17,000 to 36,000____ 16, 745, 000 


Increased cost to complete in fiscal year 1959 the training of an addi- 
tional 6,200 enlisted 6-month training (fiscal year 1958 additional 


ee eee ae a a Sa eet _. 38, 240,000 
Increase in 6-month training input ‘for commissioned ROTC g1 rad- 

REN INR SUD LO Tia a oi cs csececnbiniaeeneieen sanbaied aie Renta akin 5, 500, 000 

Total__- ses ee eee S PO SLt SLL b oatede 36, 499, 000 


UTILIZATION OF UNALLOCATED ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Miter. If your 2,600 surplus of unlocated Reserve ROTC 
graduates were taken care of by the Regular Establishment, how much 
would that take off ? 

General Patiaprino. That would take off $5.5 million, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. $5.5 million ? 

General Pat.aApino. That is right. That is the cost. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume that unless there is an increase in the Regular 
Army, there will not be a requirement for them ? 

General Patiaptno. That is what we feel. 

Mr. Mriiurr. If there was an increase in the Regular Army they 
would have to come there to get their young officers, is that not right? 

General Anrams. We have given the order out to all of these people 
now and those coming to 2 years and those coming to 6 months in fiscal 
year 1959, these men know that they will not go to 2 years. They 
have not been given a date when they would go on 6 months, but that 
is the only thing that is left for them to do. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not responsive to Mr. Sikes’ question. It is 
very interesting but Mr. Sikes wants to know how many fresh dollars 
would the Congress have to give you to get back the 10 percent cut? 

Mr. Srxes. He has done that as well as he can. 

Mr. Fioop. We already have that? 

Mr. Srxes. He was answering Mr. Miller’s question. 

Mr. Mirier. What he is saying is responsive to my question and he 
indicated that you could not use now those 2,600 officers in the regular 
establishment because he already told us they would not be called 
for 2 years duty. 

Mr. Srxes. I did not follow that. 

General Asrams. That is right, except they are assured that they 
will not go on 2 years. 

Mr. Mier. They would not be available for regular duty ? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. We would try to get the maximum 
volunteers out of it to go to 2 years, but we would have extended it 
also to other Reserve officers to get volunteers there rather than go to, 
the final thing of rejecting the agreement which we now have given 
them. 
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Mr. Miuuer. However, if you got other Reserve officers from other 
units, you could replace them to a certain extent by these new officers; 
could you not ? 

General Patzaprno. Yes. 


NEED IN SOME AREAS FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Sixes. Throughout the country there have been Reserve units— 
and this is particularly true of the small towns—which have been 
handicapped by not being allowed to recruit enough personnel to have 
an effective unit. Also, they have not been allow ed to recruit enough 
personnel to justify an armory, which is needed for proper training. 

In fiscal year 1959 what are you going to do for units of this type, 
the understrength unit that wants to build up but cannot because you 
will not let them seek recruits ? 

General Patuapino. Mr. Sikes, there is under consideration a pro- 
posed troop basis. When this troop basis is completed there will be 
room in it for only a certain number of spaces. Be it 270,000 or 
300,000 or whatever, we will then have to go to each ZI Army and tell 
them just how many paid spaces they can have in their Army, but how 
we will - that being worked out now, and, therefore, I cannot expound 
onit. Idonot know the answer as yet. 

Mr. Sixes. When will this be available? You have been working 
on it for some time. 

General Patuaptno. Actually the decision has not been made yet. 

Mr. Stxes. Whose decision is it to be ? 

General Patnaprno. I would like this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) : 

Mr. Srxes. Is it true, pending that decision, that your hands are 
tied and you are unable to say to Reserve units that they may proceed 
with recruiting to build themselves up to a more effective strength 
level ? 

General Patiaptno. In December we gave enlistment quotas to the 
field; that is, to the armies, of the numbers of individuals that they 
could recruit as far as 6-month training was concerned. There we 
were limited by budgetary considerations, but we also said to the 
armies that there was no limit whatsoever in the assignment of prior- 
service personnel to units. 

Therefore, they liave had the “go” sign since early in December to 
assign all the people available in that community that have had prior 
service. 

I will agree that they have been limited on the number of 6-month 
people because of budgetary limitations. That is the way the situa- 
tion stands right now. 


REDUCTION IN SIZE OF 6-MONTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. The 6-month training program is getting smaller and 
smaller. As a result the number of trained people that will be avail- 
able to the Reserve and to the National Guard will be reduced. That 
is, if you consider only prior-service personnel. 

T am looking at it from a realistic standpoint. Your draftee or 
volunteer after his 2, 3, or 4 years of service generally does not want 
to serve ina Reserve unit. The 6-month trainee is the man you can get 
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to take an active part in the Reserve program and that is the group 
which is becoming smaller and smaller. Is that right? 

General PaLnapino. You are correct in your general statement, Mr. 
Sikes, but I would like to point out that the 6-year obligors are re- 
turning from their 2 years of active duty and are now being assigned 
to units. Our experience has been only since the 9th of November, 
but we are gratified with the experience that we have had with those 
6-year obligors. They are men with 2 years of active duty who have 
been informed that they must, by law, participate in a Ready Reserve 
unit for 2 more years. They are participating in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. Stxes. I am very glad to hear that you are having that ex- 
perience. Do you have any figures on it for the committee ? 

General Pattaprno. I can supply a statement. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Fiseal year 1958 status of enlisted 6-year oe Saree ee epee 





Released | Numberin | Nonex Tr | Number 
from active | annual train-| assigned to in USAR 
Month duty during | ing control | USAR units] units, end 
| month | groups at end| during of month 
| ofmonth | month 
j a 
1957—July 12,112 76 | a 
August ' 5, 999 | 189 14 
September 18,001 | 351 | 1, 199 
October 10, 540 | 855 1, 937 
November 11, 637 | 2, 531 4, 521 
December 5, $81 , 2 | 3. 427 | &, 396 
1958—January 7, 544 | 31. 914 } 7, 209 15, 388 
February 9, 165 | 31, 410 9, 361 | 24, 589 
Total, July 1957 to February 1958 60, 979 | 23, 999 | 
Estimated for— | | 
Fiscal year 1958_..... 4 ? 105, 000 |....._. ‘as v— 3 raae 
Fiscal year 1959 197.000 |____ pies 34. 300 |. 


1 Estimated. 


ARMORY-CONSTRUCTION LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. You have been limited on armory construction because 
you require a high percentage of the total strength of the unit to be 
recruited before you approve an armory. It is-almost impossible to 
reach that percentage figure under existing circumstances in the 
average community. 

What are you going to be able to do about helping communities 
to get armories ? 

Are you going to lessen those restrictions ? 

General Patuaprno. I am afraid that the present criteria for build- 
ing armories are pretty firm. I know of no plans that contemplate 
releasing any restrictions on that. I think that the smallest armory 
that we can build is an armory that will accommodate 100 enlisted 
men. I think that is the smallest armory that we contemplate build- 
ing, and I know of no other plans at the moment. 

Mr. Sixes. My point is that your present restrictions on enlistments 
keep the unit from reaching a strength level which will permit you, 
under your present regulations, to build an armory for the, commu- 
nity; is that correct ? 

General Patuapino. That is correct, sir, and it is something that 
has to be adjusted in the field by the Army commanders. 

Mr. Stxes. How can they do it? 
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General Patitaptno. When they get the allocation of units and drill 
pay spaces, which we hope is a firm allocation, they more or less have 
to select the potential of various communities ‘and decide where their 
units are going to be. It could well be that some of these units are 
going to have to be deactivated or relocated. 

Mr. Stxes. How fast do you propose to get this material into the 
field for activation, once a decision is reached # 

General Pattapino. We hope to get it out into the field within 
a month after the decision is reached. Our present plans contemplate 
giving the Army commanders a period of 2 years in which to imple- 
ment it, so there will be as little turbulence as possible from the 
changes. 

LIMITATIONS BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question, if 
I may. 

Am I correct, or am I incorrect, when I say that actually the needs 
of the Army are decided by the Bureau of the Budget and not neces- 
sarily by the Army ? 

General Asrams. I would say, sir, if I may try to answer that, the 
Army does state its requirements. The guidelines that are given the 
Army and the modifications that are made on the Army’s programs 
come from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Norre.u. ‘The military is doing its part but in the final analysis 
the Bureau of the Budget makes the decision; is that correct ? 

If it isnot correct, why is it not ? 

General Travus. May I answer that question to the best of my 
ability ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Norrei. Go ahead. 

General Travus. Your statement is correct in the sense that the final 
decision to apportion money or not to apportion money lies with the 
Bureau of the Budget. In that sense your statement is correct. 

Mr. Norrett. That decision is also made in every other department 
of the Government. What I am trying to say is this: I have been in 
Congress now a long time and I do not think that the Bureau of the 
Budget was ever intended by Congress to operate the Government 
of the United States. However, that is exactly what it is domg now. 

Mr. Fioop. I will send you a copy of my bill to rip out the Bureau of 
the Budget as well as 24-page statements from three American insti- 
tutes of law to justify why it should be ripped out, I will send it 
right over to you. 

[ think I will send everybody in the House one, now that you bring 
it up. 

Mr. Norretu. I notice a little item here on page 6 of your statement, 
General, the third paragraph. You use the words “excess to the needs 
of the Active Army.” 

That necessarily is not actually correct. It is excess to the needs of 

the Active Army as decided by the Bureau of the Budget; that is 
substantially correct ; is it not? 

[ just want to say that Iam not in line with the thinking or the 
actions of the Bureau of the Budget. I know that we must have 
ways and means to operate, but I thought when we established the 
Bureau of the Budget we could do that although we find they are 
getting too much power now. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Norrell, you passed a law in Congress here a week 
ago and I have information this morning that the present Director 
of the Budget thinks you were wrong and talks about sequestering 
funds on your recent Housing Act as of 10 o’clock this morning. 

Mr. Norrevi. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I followed with interest the questions asked by both 
the chairman and by Mr, Sikes, and I will not go over those points 
further. 


PAY OF RESERVE ON ACTIVE DUTY 


General, when you call Reserves to the active service, they are paid 
through the Regular Army; are they not? When your Reserves are 
called to active service, then they are paid during this time of service 
through the Regular Military Establishment? 

General Patiapino. 1 presume you mean extended active duty in 
time of war or any incidents where the Army wants them for only 
a certain period of duty ’ 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

General Patuaptno. That comes out of Active Army funds; yes, 
sir. ' 

STATIONING OF TROOPS AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Wuirren. I do not know whether this has been gone into 
earlier, but I would like to put it into the record at this point. I 
understand it has been fully developed by the Legislative Committee 
on Armed Services. I refer tothe Little Rock, Ark., operation. Who 
financed that? Was that drawn from your funds or paid out of the 
Regular Active Army funds? 

General PatLaprno. I think General Traub can answer that. 

General Travus. The steps of that operation with all of the Regular 
Army and National Guard troops that were called to active duty, \ were 
expenses borne by the Regular Army. 

Mr. Wurrren. I note that earlier in the hearing certain tables were 
inserted in the record. They appear at page 407 of the overall policy 
statements which is the first volume of our printed hearings. I notice 
it is for the period September 24, 1957, to January 31, 1958. 

I would like to request, Mr. Chairman, that the information be 
brought up to date. 

I notice that General Moore is here and if this happens to be out of 
the scope of you gentlemen, perhaps he can help. 

In that connection, I would also like to have a copy of all orders 
issued in connection with that whole operation. As I understand it, 
various airborne troops and others were alerted. 

General Moore would be familiar with what information was ap- 
plied to the Legislative Committee on Armed Services, and I would 
like to have that complete information included in the record at this 
point with the permission of the chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General Moore, can you supply the information 

uested by the gentleman from Mississippi? 
onghenetal Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would include the number of troops, orders 
issued including those canceled, and everything in connection with 
that. 

(The requested material follows :) 
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Most of the above costs were incurred in September and October 1957, and were 
greatly lessened as Active Army and National Guard units were released. It is 
estimated that current costs are approximately $3,500 per day. 

Based on the above figures, it is estimated that the total cost for fiscal year 
1958 will approximate $5 million, including nearly $700,000 Active Army normal 
costs. Extra costs attributable to Little Rock during fiscal year 1958 are esti- 
mated to be $4,333,000, including $3,985,000 in MPA funds and $375,000 in O. and 
M., A funds. Savings expected to be realized in Army National Guard appropria- 
tions should approximate $640,000, resulting in a net additional identifiable cost 
for fiscal year 1958 of approximately $3,693,000. 

The strength of Federalized Arkansas National Guard and Active Army 
personnel at Little Rock is as follows: 


Total National y Roti Arm) 





} Guard 
Sept. 30, 1957 | 9, 681 8, 504 1,177 
Oct. 31, 1957__- ; a 2, 756 2, 023 733 
Nov. 30, 1957. 1, 042 OS4 58 
Dec. 31, 1957_- 536 | 500 | +f 
Jan. 31, 1958 160 427 ; 
Feb, 28, 1958 a 445 | 415 ) 


Security classification: Unclassified 
JOINT MESSAGEFORM 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1957. 
Action : Operational Immediate. 
Info: 
From: 
To: Chusarmd Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

1. The following order was issued by the Secretary of Defense at 1425 hours 
EDT, 24 September : 

“T, Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the direction to me from the President of the United States under 
Executive Order dated 24 September 1957, entitled “Providing Assistance for 
the Removal of an Obstruction of Justice within the State of Arkansas,” hereby 
call into the Federal service all of the units and the members thereof of the 
Army National Guard and Air National Guard of the State of Arkansas, to serve 
in the active military service of the United States for an indefinite period and 
until relieved by appropriate orders. 

“T order the members of such National Guard units to hold themselves in 
readiness for further orders as to the time and date of reporting to active duty 
by the Secretary of the Army acting for me. 

“Copies hereof shall be furnished forthwith to the Governor of Arkansas and 
to the commanding officers of the Army National Guard and Air National Guard 
of the State of Arkansas. 

“T further direct that the Secretary of the Army take such action as he deems 
necessary to implement such Executive Order and this Order, and I hereby vest 
in the Secretary of the Army the right to exercise any and all of the authority 
conferred upon me under Sections 2 and 8 by the above-mentioned Executive 
Order of 24 September 1957.” 

2. The Secretary of the Army desires that you have copies of the Secretary of 
Defense’s order delivered in person as soon as possible to the Governo 


of 


Arkansas and to the commanding officers of the Army National Guard and Air 
National Guard of the State of Arkansas. 
(DA 571836). 
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Security Classification: Unclassified (Declassified from Secret) 


JOINT MESSAGEFORM 

SEPTEMBER 24, 1957. 

To: CHUSARMD Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Info: CGUSCONARGC, Ft. Monroe, Va., CGUSARFOUR, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
CGUSARTHREE, Ft. McPherson, Ga., CGXVIII A/B CORPS, Ft. Bragg, 
N. C., CG 1018ST A/B DIV., Ft. Campbell, Ky. 

From: DEPTAR, WASH., D. C. 


You are appointed the commander of ali U. 8. Army forces, including National 
Guard units of the State of Arkansas called to active duty by the President, and 
any U. S. Regular Army units that might be employed in the Little Rock area 
to enforce Federal authority. 

You will report direct to the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. 

CGUSARFOUR will furnish you logistic and administrative support. 

Maj. Gen. E. G. Wheeler is designated as the personal representative of the 
Chief of Staff and will effect liaison for the Chief of Staff in Little Rock with 
the Chief, U. S. Army Military District, State of Arkansas. This officer will 
not be in the chain of command but will be authorized to issue orders for the 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. 

You will carry out the orders of the Presidential Proclamation, 24 Sept. You 
will employ the minimum forces necessary in carrying out this assignment. 
Initially you will use units of the Regular Army placed under your command, 
replacing them with units of the Arkansas National Guard as.you deem advisable 
and feasible. For this purpose you will order into the Little Rock area such 
units of the Arkansas National Guard as you may require; you will direct the 


remaining units to remain in their home areas, subject to your orders. 
DA 930088. 


Copy 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE 


DEPTAR WASH DC DCSOPS 
To: Honorable Governor Orval E. Faubus, Governor of Arkansas, Little Rock, 

Arkansas, Honorable Nathan Gordon, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Info: CGUSCONARC, Ft. Monroe, Va., C@GUSARFOUR, Ft. Sam Houston, 

Texas, Adjutant General of the State of Arkansas. 

Nr: DA 571834. 25 
From See of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
Subject : Calling Army and Air NG Units Into Active Fed Mil Sve. 

In order to enforce the laws of the Union and to enforce any orders of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Arkansas for the re- 
moval of obstruction of justice in the State of Arkansas with respect to matters 
relating to enrollment and attendance at publie schools in the Little Rock School 
District, Little Rock, Arkansas, the Press has exercised the auth vested in him 
by the Constitution and laws to authorize the Secretary of Defense to call out 
the NG nec for that purpose. 

I am, in consequence instructed by the Secretary of Defense to transm through 
you his call into the sve of the US for an indefinite period and until relieved 
by appropriate orders as of and from the 24th day of September Nineteen 
hundred and fifty seven, all of the Army and Air NG organizations of the State 
of Arkansas, and all pers assigned thereto, which the Press desires shall be 
assembled at their respective unit points of assembly in the State of Arkansas, 
forthwith and await instructions from the Secretary of the Army which will 
be disseminated through the appropriate area commander. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE 


DEPTAR WASH., D. C., OPS 

To: CGUSARFOUR, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 

Info: CGUSCONARC Ft. Monroe, Va., C@GUSARTHREE, Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
CG XVIII Corps, Ft. Bragg, NC, CG 101st A/B Div., Ft. Campbell, Ky. 
CHUSAMD ARK. Little Rock, Ark. 

NR: DA 930052. 24 Sept. 57 
In connection with the induction of certain units of Arkansas National Guard, 

notify the Adjutant General of the State of Arkansas that Major General T. E. 

Walker, Chief, U. S. Army Military District, State of Arkansas, is designated 

as the commander of all Army units of the National Guard of the United States 

so inducted. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE 


DEPTAR, Wash., D. C., DA 

To: CHUSARMD, Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 

Info: C@USCONARGC, Ft. Monroe, Va., C@USARFOUR, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
CGUSARTHREE, Ft. McPherson, Ga., CG XVIII A/B Corps, Ft. Bragg, N. C., 
CG 101st A/B Div., Ft. Campbell, Ky. 

NR: DA 930096 25 Sept. 57 
Ref. para. 5, line 2 DA 930038. 

The following change is made to ref: Para 5, line 2 delete first word (Proc- 
lamation). Insert in lieu there of the words Executive Order. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE 


DEPTAR OPS 
To: CHUSARMD, Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 
NR: DA 930164 26 Sept 57 

1. The following Memorandum from the Secretary of the Army, dated 25 
Sept. 57, for the Chief of Staff, U. 8S. Army is forwarded for your compliance. 

“In order to insure a clear understanding as to the extent of the authority of 
the Presidential Executive Order dated 24 Sept. 1957 in relation to areas proxi- 
mate to the Little Rock School District, the Attorney General of the United 
States this date provided the following ruling and guidance. 

“The authority of the Presidential Executive Order does not extend the au- 
thority to use Federal troops to assist in the integration of Negro children into 
North Little Rock Schools or any schools outside of the jurisdictional limita- 
tions as stipulated in the court order. To lend the use of Federal troops to any 
integration movement or enterprise outside of the Little Rock District is beyond 
the scope and the authority of the President’s Executive Order of 24 Sept. 1957. 

“However, if in the considered judgment of the military commander of Federal 
forces, a mob or a conspiratorial gathering forms close to but outside the Little 
Rock School District with the intent to obstruct the performance of the pre- 
seribed mission, the senior Federal commander may use such force as is neces- 
sary to remove a threat prejudicial to his primary mission. The commander 
must insure that his estimate of the situation is most carefully analyzed and 
studied. If time permits, the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Secretary of 
the Army should be consulted prior to the commitment of Federal forces to such 
purpose.” 

2. This confirms previous understanding on this subject. 


.~ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE 


DEPTAR OPS 


To: CGUSARMILDIST, Ark. 

NR: DA 930355. 30 SEPT. 57 
A. Effective 1 Oct. you are authorized to utilize National Guard units to take 

over the full security mission in the Central High School area during daylight 
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hours. It is understood that RA units and National Guard units will not be 
used simultaneously, but on an alternating basis. 

B. You will hold at all times one RA Rifle Co. in the High School gymnasium 
as your task force reserve. This force sheuld have available appropriate 
weapons. 


“TEXT OF DA MESSAGE 930103 to COMMANDING GENERAL CONTINENTAL ARMY 
COMMAND, Fort Monror, VA., DATED 25 Sept. 1957 


“1. As a precautionary measure in event troops are required in situations 
similar to that now current in Little Rock, Ark., CSUSA [Chief of Staff, United 
States Army ]desires that you organize TF’s [task forces) of 1,000—1,200 strength 
in 82d AB, 3d Inf. Ist Inf., and 1st Armd. Divs. In addition you should deter- 
mine availability of MP [military police] units for this type duty. 

“*2. Above units should initiate premptly suitable training programs under 
FM 19-15 and prepare plans for both air and motor movement. 

“3%. This confirms our telephone conversation this date on same subject’.” 


“Text oF DA MESSAGE 572966 TO COMMANDING GENERAL, CONTINENTAL ARMY 
COMMAND, Fort Monroe, VA., DATED 26 Sept. 1957 


“1, DA message 930108 is hereby rescinded.’ ” 


MOVEMENT ORDER OF ELEMENTS OF 101ST AIRBORNE DIVISION 
To LitTLeE Rock, ARK. 


The order directing the movement of elements of the 101st Airborne Division 
was given by telephone directly by the Department of the Army to the com- 
manding general, 101st Airborne Division. He was told to move a force the 
size of 1 battle group, of approximately 1,000 men, immediately to Little Rock. 
Upon arrival, the force was to come under the command of Major General Walker. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I would like to develop further for the record 
whatever occurrences of that kind there may have been, whatever 
actions of that kind might be taken. That, of itself, would not serve 
to limit your money and thereby restrict the total number of reservists, 
would it ¢ 

General Pattapino. I do not expect that it would. 

Mr. Wuirren. Present problems come from the limitation on 
strength imposed by the Department of Defense which, in turn, was 
acting under orders of the Bureau of the Budget which is an arm 
of the executive department / 

General PaLLapino. I assume that is correct. 


JURISDICTION OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Wurirren. Not that this clears up anything, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would like for the record to show the other side of the actions 
by the Bureau of the Budget. May I say that I get upset at actions 
of the Bureau of the Budget on occasion as much as anybody, but 
we do have a division of powers under our Constitution—legisiative, 
executive, and judiciary. 

The Bureau of the Budget is an arm of the executive department 
and it does not make any difference what Congress does in the way of 
providing money. It is in the control of the executive department 
acting through the Bureau of the Budget, or anybody else, to spend 
it or not spend it as that executive branch determines. 
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The point I make here is that whatever action the Congress may 
take with respect to funds, General, you will be able to spend it. only 
as you are permitted to do through ‘the regular, orderly process from 
the President, the Bureau of the “Budget, and the Department of De- 
fense, to you? 

General Partaprno. That is understood. 

Mr. Norrexi. That-is also made by the President of the United 
States at this time? 

General Patiapino, That is right. 

General Trave. The Office of the Director of the Budget is within 
the Executive Office of the President. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I put it this way: Any order of the Bureau of 
the Budget is controlling only so long as it has the support of cn 
President? Their authority is given to them, as I understand it, s 
far as allocating funds is c oncerned, in that w ay. 

General Travus. I cannot comment on that. I assume that that is 
correct, but I do not know. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is an arm of the President. 

Mr. Froop. I might add that everything that the gentleman from 
Mississippi said is quite true. As far as I am concerned, [ clearly 
understand the chain of command and the constitutional balances, 
but it is because of that that I propose certain legislation. I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not taking issue. I just mean this: When the 
executive department, through the Budget Bureau or otherwise in 
effect vetoes actions of the Congress in the way of providing funds for 
a program, they are acting perfectly within the powers under the 
Constitution. 

At the same time they cannot attempt to say that they are carrying 
out the intent of Congress if Congress provides for a 300,000-man 
Reserve program and it is within the power of the executive depart- 
ment to restrict it to 270,000. However, I do not see how anyone who 
did so restrict it could in any way claim that he was carrying out the 
intent of the Congress. 

For that reason, whatever action we have taken here is subject 
to approval at the executive department level, or otherwise it is not 
effective. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Wurrren. I yield to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Norrety. May I ask a question, please ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. I yield to Mr. Norrell first. 


STATIONING OF TROOPS AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Norrexu. I would also like to refer to the item that Mr. Whitten 
mentioned a while ago. When he asked about the orders that have been 
issued by the guard or the Army, I would also like that to include any 
orders at this time to include the period from July 1, 1958, and for the 
next fiscal year. 

General Patiapino. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


No orders as referred to by Mr. Norrell. Orders are issued only when situation 
requires it. 
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JURISDICTION OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suerrarp. If the gentleman would yield, we are on a very inter- 
esting topic but it might be well if we consider the fact that the Bureau 
of the Budget was created under the authority of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. Since then the act has been amended several 
times. I do not recall how many times but the actual existence or 
birth of the Bureau of the Budget is vested in the Congress and I 
assume that the Congress has the same rights to rescind, or, may I say, 
correct the evils of its offspring if it so desires. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the American Law Insti- 
tute, the Library of Congress, and my old law school at Harvard, as 
well as two independent agencies, to prepare for me a detailed, chro- 
nological analysis of the statutory creature that we are taking about. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That may be a very interesting analysis when it is 
available. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I pursue this further and make the point that 
whatever the view of the Bureau of the Budget may be in law, it is a 
hand of the executive department. As of the moment, the Bureau 
of the Budget is a vehicle by which the executive department deter- 
mines whether or not to freeze funds. In the absence of the Bureau 
of the Budget, doubtless the executive department would set up some- 
body else to make that determination. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is apropos of this particular item in the budget 
for fiscal year 1958 that the budget as submitted called for obligational 
authority of $207 million. 

Congress made that available and the record shows, as testimony 
indicates here today, that $207 million will be obligated in fiscal year 
1958. Ifsomebody made a miscalculation as to how much they needed 
for 300,000 men, there is no dollar ceiling that keeps them from getting 
up there. That is the budget that was asked for, you were given that, 
and that is the budget that you are going to spent on, is that not right 

General Patuaprno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. There are 30,000 bodies which somebody made a 
miscalculation on in the first instance ? 

Mr. Fioop. I might add this: This is undoubtedly true, but as is 
our wont and practice here, we have gone far afield with Mr. Whitten 
and Mr. Norrell’s discussion, far beyond this immediate book, the 
section on the guard and Reserves. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not feel that I have gone far afield because I 
am calling attention to the fact that while you may appeal to us and 
ask for more than is in the budget, after we invited you to tell us your 
personal beliefs, although we may accede to your request, it is not 
controlling until the executive department permits it. That is apropos 
and to the point. 

May I say to the gentleman from Michigan, I was not trying to 
develop any politics in that matter because President Truman was 
provided funds for a certain number of Air Force wings and he said 
that we were not going to spend it. 

Mr. Forp. I did not mean to infer that. 

Mr. Froop. I am being joined in my crusade, I see. There are no 
polities involved. 


24186—58——13 
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Mr. Forp. In other areas of the military budget in fiscal year 1958, 
there have been dollar limitations below the budget money made 
available but in this appropriation this is not so. 

Mr. Wuitten. That is all I have. 


PROVISION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Foon. I went into this at some length with your predecessor, 
General, but we have pretty well gone through this Reserve business 
now. However, I visited these armories and ; got into the stockrooms 
and talked to the fellows running them and I notice that in your gen- 
eral statement you made reference to the percentage of hardware 
and clothing that you are picking up. 

What about that? Squawks “have come to me about the clothing 
and hardware and I have gone and looked at some of it. I looked at 
it in four different places down in Pennsylvania just so I would not 
have anybody’s neck stuck out but the boys back in these armories are 
unhappy—they always will be, I know that, or they would not be good 
soldiers—but you have not been around only a few months. Are you 
sure that they are coming up to you and you are getting all of the scut- 
tlebut on the clothing and hardware that is getting stashed into these 
Army stockrooms ? 

What do you hear? You have been pretty close to them. They 
have not spoiled you yet. What is the story ? 

General Patiaprno. Let me draw on my experience as a division 
commander on this ene. I know that when I was commanding a unit 
I used to get a lot of squawks about the clothes not fitting and not 
being very good. We would investigate those particular cases and 
once in a while would run into cases like that, but we were able to cor- 
rect them on the spot. We did not have too much trouble. To get 
to the point of equipment, you would find unit commanders saying 
they did not have equipment to operate with and could not train with 
the equipment they had. 

You cannot very well send a tank out into a small town if that 
town does not have a place to store it, and so on. Insofar as units 
are able to store and maintain and safeguard equipment 

Mr. Froop. You are not building sheds to store tanks in now, are 
you! 

General Patuaptno. No, but you have to have an outside place 
where you can keep them. 

Mr. Froop. You should have them under cover and we have talked 
about that with the guard people for years. 

General Patiaptino. Eventually we will. 

Mr. Fioop. What about pieces like radio sets? I have had squawks 
from more than one person that the stuff coming: into your radio 
training units, whether it is in schools or classes, the stuff is junk 
and no good. Where did it come from? Is that legitimate or not? 

General Patiaprno. I am not aware of that. I used to get some 
pretty good equipment when I had a unit. Early in the game I had 
too much equipment and I had to turn some of it back. 

Mr. Froop. What about practice ammunition ? 

General Patiaprno. Practice ammunition is available if they ask 
for it. 
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HARDSHIP QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Froov. With reference to a reservist who has served a hitch 
and comes back to a 6-month hitch, he has a commitment of X years. 
Under what conditions could he apply as his change in status or 
family occurred, either the month before he got out of the month 
after he got out? 

I have in mind something such as hardship in the Regular Army. 
Here is a kid that enlists for 6 months. The father is alive and then 
in 5 months and 2 weeks he dies. There is nobody home but mothe: 
and a kid in high school. The kid comes out and reports for 3 or 4 
months. He has a job now. He reports for 3 or 4 months, and this 
is bona fide, no goldbricking, and he cannot make it stick. What 
happens? 

General Patuaprno. All he has to do is to go to his unit adviser. 
Depending on what unit it is in, it might be the corps commander that 
would eventually make the decision. We do have a provision whereby 
that man can be excused from attending drills. He is placed in the 
control group. He is still in the Ready Reserve. We cannot discharge 
him from that obligation. He goes into the control group and then 
his obligation is that he goes to summer camp every summer. 

Mr. Fioop. Has that been indicated to the unit commander in small- 
town Reserve areas? 

General PatiapiIno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Would you see that it is put on the bulletin board so 
that the cadre would know about it? 

General Pattaprno. Mr. Congressman, I would like to handle that 
on an individual basis, if I may. 

Mr. Fioop. Waita minute. Justa minute. 

Unless you take somebody out and shoot the old man, you are not 
going to havea problem. If you do that, it is somebody else’s problem. 
This 1s still a civilian army. 

General Patiaprno. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not talking like a Reserve officer now. Maybe 
you have been here too long. These kids have a right to know what 
to do if and when this situation arises. There will be cases coming 
in, 1 or 2 across my desk already, but I am disposing of them by proper 
communication through channels. Certain unit commanders were not 
fully apprised of this. Yous say that is unnecessary. 

The troops have a right to know this and this is a matter of right 
and not a matter of grace from the commanding officer just as it is 
in the Regular Army. 

In the Regular Army a soldier has a right of transfer and a right 
to a hardship request ; whether he gets it or not, that is somebody else’s 
problem but they must know their rights and they have a right to know 
their rights. 

Of course, the right is the right to file and the right to apply and 
that is all. 

General PatLapino. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to be sure that these men know wit their rights 
are. ‘They do not know now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. This is an interesting situation and I am wondering 
if we could not set up a paragraph under a hardship qualific ation 
requirement, such as the Regular service has. 

General Patiaprno. Yes, sir. 

Mr..SHeprarp. That would be mechanical, but they would have to 
prove the fact in the status that they say already prevails. 


FUNDS AND STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. General, as I understand it, you plan to start 
the fiseal year 1959 with 270,000 and finish with 2 270,000 under present 
plans ¢ : 

General Pattapino. Under present indications, yes. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. As far as 1958 is concerned, you started with 
YAP OOO ¢ F 

General Patiaprno. I believe that is the correct figure, 242,000 in 
pay status. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. You thought you might get up somewhere near 
300,000, but in view of the changing of 1959 plans, you are going 
to go to 270,000 at the end of the current year and that gives you 
an average of about 258,000? 

General Patntaptno. Around that, sir. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. Then it is fair to say that the figure of 270,000 
which you plan to maintain throughout the fiscal year 1959 will in 
fact be the highest average figure to date, and also the highest maxi- 
mum figure to date ? 

General Pautiaprno. Might I inquire, sir? You mean whether 
that is the highest we can reach ¢ 

Mr. WiceLeswortrnH. That you have reached. 

General Patiaprno. That is right. : 

Mr. Wiecteswortrn. Higher than anything you have reached either 
in average times or in peacetimes ? 

General Patuaptno. I believe in May of last year, which was our 
peak period, we had a paid strength of 274,000 at that time. 

Mr. Wiceeieswortu. I want to keep this on a comparative basis. 

General Pattaprno. Use 274,000 then, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That was in May of 1957? 

General Patiaprno. May 31, 1957. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Between that date and 60 days later vou 
dropped off 32,000? 

General Patniaprno. That is right, sir 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Looking for a minute at page 10 of the justifi- 
cations, where there is a breakdown of the request of Appropriation 
8100 into subdivisions. You show an increase in pay and allowances, 
Reserve duty training, for officers and for enlisted personnel, an in- 
crease of 10 percent in one case and 20 percent in the other. What is 
the explanation of those increases ? 

Mr. Perurat. It is the average strength being higher in fiscal 1959 
over fiscal 1958 that causes the increase in dollars in these two 
accounts. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Average strength of what? 
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Mr. Perurau. Drill-pay status, the Reserve-duty or home-station 
assemblies. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I thought you said the average strength in 
1958 was 258,000 as compared with an average strength in 1959 of 
270,000. 

Mr. Perutau. Well, sir, when you got 258,000 as an average you 
were getting the mathematical average, that is, the beginning strength 
plus the end strength added together and divided by two. 

Actually on a month-by-month average, or a so-called moving aver- 
age which represents each month, the average would be considerably 
lower than the 258,000 mathematical average because our strength has 
dipped down during fiscal year 1958 and only 2 months ago started 
back up sharply. 

In many of the middle months of fiscal year 1958 our drill strength 
is considerably lower than either 242,000 or 270,000, so that a true 
average for drill-pay purposes—in which you pay for the strength 
you have in that month and not on a mathematical average—generates 
a considerably different average strength and considerably different 
dollars in support of it. 

In fiscal year 1959 we will have approximately 270,000 all through 
the months of the year. In fiscal 1958 many of our months were 
considerably less than the mathematical average. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Then why do your pay-and-allowance items 
for active duty for training fall off, both for officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel ¢ 

Mr. Perurat. It falls off in subproject 8120 significantly because 
that is the project in which the 6 months training enlisted pay costs 
are tialaiieds This element is the most significant aspect of 8120. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Is there a breakdown of project 8120 some- 
where ? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir, on page 16. 

It begins on page 16 and continues to page 17. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Take the 8120 project and show us how it 
operates. You have a drop from $41 million to $26 million. Where 
is that reflected in the table ¢ 

Mr. Pernutau. That decrease is reflected on page 17 under subproject 
8128, the designation which you see at the left of the page. 

Mr. WiceiEeswortu. It means time or nothing tome. It may mean 
something to you. Where do we find last year’s comparative figures? 

Mr. Perutav. You do not find that in the budget as a separate figure, 
sir, but I can supply the amount that compares with the $8,718,000 that 
you see on page 17 at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the penoue? 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I would like to have the comparison for project 
8120 and a similar comparison for projects 8130 and 8140. 

Mr. Perutat. Is that for the record, sir? 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Yes, if we cannot get it now. 

Personally I cannot get a clear picture from generalities. We 
should have something we can look at which at least suggests the 


mathematics you went through to arrive at the amounts you are 
requesting. 
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I do not find that in this instance and I would like to have it supplied 
in all three instances. 

Mr. Peruta. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 amounts in projects 8120, 
8130 and 8140 




















a 
Estimate 
eae ee “pata Difference 
| Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
ea ] chit sulRaies OR GSE Gaby earl) secs! 
8120 Pay and allowances, active duty for training enlisted 
personnel ____- ae ee | $41. 116, 000 $26, 605, 000 | —$14, 511, 000 
Ls ike aac ; A 
8121' Annual tours, training group A (mandatory active 
duty summer camp training pay)--_- : : 13, 186,000 | 15 712,000 +-2, 526, 000 
8127 Nonunit trainees, Reserve Forces Act of 1955__-___--} 74, 000 1,377,000 | +1, 303,000 
8128 6-month trainees Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (man- | 
months of training: Fiscal year 1958, 325,500; | 
fiseal year 1959, 100,908) - 27, 146, 000 8, 719, 000 —18, 427, 000 
Ra taed cel tae neck ne coe sateen 710, 000 797, 000 | +87, 000 
a  laiil ihdesiieenababdaaiiel 
8130 Pay and allowances, Reserve duty training, officers | 





(48 paid Reserve duty assemblies) _____ | 30,800,000 | 33, 006, 000 +2, 206, 000 
Average monthly strength of troop program (tables of 
organization and equipment and tables of distribution) | 
units: Fiseal year 1958, 45,100; fiscal year 1959, 46,700. 
8140 Pay and allowances, Reserve duty training, enlisted 
personnel (48 paid reserve duty assemblies) -_.-.-.--- 30 950, 000 36, 198, 000 +5, 248, 000 





Norg.—Average montly strength of troop program (tables of organization and equipment and tables of 
distribution) units: Fiscal year 1958, 182,800; fiscal year 1959, 218.500. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. In a word, how can you effect the savings in- 
dicated under 8150, the clothing item and under 8160 which is sub- 
sistence in kind? What is the underlying reason for the savings? 

Mr. Pernrat. In 8150, sir, the primary reason for a reduction is the 
fact that we will enlist during fiscal year 1959 and also input into 
6 months’ training considerably fewer persons than during fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Half as many? 

Mr. Perurat. About half as many; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Do you show somewhere the numbers involved ? 

Mr. Perurat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. On what page? 

Mr. Perurat. The relative numbers which give that indication are 
on page 8, sir, early in the budget. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What does the table mean? Give us some 
explanation, please. : 

r. Perutau. Most of the decreases that you see in the various 
projects, sir, are related directly to the fact that our enlistments oe 
fiscal year 1958 are 27,900, and during fiscal year 1959 they are planne 
to be 17.000. That is in the left column, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH, Your enlistments are about the same in 1956 
as they are in 1958? 

Mr. Perutar. That is correct. In the comparison of 1958 with 
1959 you will see one is 28,000 and the other is 17,000. 

Similarly, in the second column on the input to training, you will 
see that 1958 is 38,000 and 1959 is 17,000, just about half as many 
people going into training during 1959 as are going in during 1958. 

(The table referred to appears on p. 161.) 
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The enlisted 6-month program reduction in 1959 below 1958 operates 
to reduce almost every project in the budget. 

The only 2 that it does not affect directly are the 2 drill pay 
projects in which the average strength in 1959 is higher than in fiscal 
year 1958. In all other cases it generates a reduction in 1959 below 
1958. 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES (ROTC) 


Mr. WiceteswortH. When we look at project 8200, which applies to 
Reserve officer candidates, that project apparently reflects an overall 
and rather steady increase from 1957 to 1958 and again from 1958 to 
1959? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Nevertheless your total for 1959 would be less 
than the total requested for 1958, would it not, except for the individ- 
ual clothing item ? 

Mr. Pernrau. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Which jumps up about $900,000. 

Mr. Perutau. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. That $900,000 you explain in terms of new 
uniforms and raincoats ? 

Mr. Perurau. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. WicetresworrnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner? 


IMPROVEMENT OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Palladino, this is your first appearance here 
before the committee. My recollection is that you have a hard man 
to follow, but with the enthusiasm which you have shown and the 
grasp and knowledge you have gained up to now, based largely, I 
expect, on your own personal experience as a Reserve officer, it would 
indicate to me that we can look for some improvement in the Reserve 
program. 

When I came here, I had put in almost half my life in connection 
with the military and the National Guard, so I know more about the 
National Guard than the Reserve activity, but I have maintained 
close contact with the Reserves and their programs. 

Quite frankly, over a period of years, and I am sure you are not 
completely satisfied, either, I have not been too happy about some of 
the programs we have had and the lack of progress we have made. 

You have run into a difficult situation. Where are you in units 
themselves with the commissioned staff and enlisted personnel, the 
problem is not quite as difficult as it is where in some of your Reserve 
centers you have officers in practically every department and branch 
of the service. You have medical officers, quartermaster officers, signal 
officers, and everything known to the Army. That presents a tre- 
mendously difficult situation. 

The men themselves realize that and understand it. They would 
like to have something more concrete and more progressive and more 
stable because for a long time about the time one program is begun a 


change comes about. Then that is dropped and you go into something 
new. 
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I have had some of them actually tell me that they have not really 
ained any real new knowledge since they left the service, either after 
World War II or after Korea by reason of attending the drill ses- 

sions. 

They have stated quite frankly that they will continue because it 
builds up their retirement, which is a perfectly natural thing, and it 
also adds to their income, and they do not know of any simpler way 
of making $15 or $20 a night for a few hours of time. 

Do you have any particular program in mind that will eliminate 
that and really give Reserve officers in the various centers where 
they do not have units something that they can get their teeth into 
and really make it worth their while and worth the money of the 
taxpayers ? 

General Patuapino. There are 2 or 3 ways in which we can improve 
that program. I know the Department is trying all the time to im- 
prove it. 

One way is to keep a close tab on our schools and keep our in- 
structional material up to date and timely. I am sure our Active 
Army schools are doing that all the time and making it available for 
our Army Reserve schools to pass on to the students. 

Another is bringing to them all available information that we can 
possibly get together on new concepts. For example, we are in the 
process now of reproducing a film called The Pentomic Army, and 
we will get enough of those films out in the field so all of our reservists 
and all our ROTC schools, and civic groups as well, may see them 
and see the advancements made in the service. 

Of course, there is always the third way and I have mentioned only 
three—whereby a man has the opportunity of self-improvement by 
utilization of the correspondence courses that all of our branch schools 

ive. 
. Mr. Scrivner. What inducement is there in that? Is that vol- 
untary ¢ 

General Patuaptno. It is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any inducement to do it ? 

General Patiapino. One of the inducements is retirement points. 
That builds up their retirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is some inducement. 

Mr. Mitirr. That is about the only way some can do that when 
they are not near a post. It is a very important element in their 
retaining their active status. 

General Patiaprno. That is right, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to go into that further. You see 
what the situation is to which I refer ? 

General Patnapino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sorrvner. I am sure you have not been satisfied with it any 
more than I have been. 

If the taxpayers are to expend nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars a year on the Reserve activities we have to have value received. 

General Patiapino. | agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless we can have a good progressive program we 
will not have that return. 
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REDUCTION IN STRENGTH 


There has been some discussion about the so-called 10 percent cut. 
Does that apply to the 300,000 or the 270,000 ? 

General PaLaprno. Ten percent of the 300 ,000, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Then so far as excess over the actual 270,000 is con- 
cerned, that will be more a paper cut than an actual cut? In other 
w ror, it will bring you down to just about the 270,000. Is that 
right ? 

General Patiaprno. Let me amplify that statement, Mr. Scrivner. 

Only yesterday I received the strength figures as of the 28th of 
February, which is the end of last month. We are always about 20 
days late getting the figures. 

Our strength at that time was 266,000, with about 253,000 in drill 
pay status and 13,000 in 6-month training. 

Mr. Scrivner. So even with the 10 percent on the 300,000 you still 
could increase that figure over your present figure ? 

General PatLaprno. We can increase that figure, and even if we 
progress at a normal slow rate, not an accelerated rate, but at a normal 
slow rate, our anticipated strength for the end of the year will be 
over 291,000, which includes about 18,000 in 6-month training; that 
is as of the end of June. That ismoving forward at a steady pace from 
now until then, which we anticipate. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR ROTC PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sorrvner. Here is another situation that many people cannot 
understand. First, let me ask 2 or 3 preliminary questions. 

What do you designate as junior division of ROTC? 

General Patiaprno. I will ask Colonel Tarr to answer that. 

Colonel Tarr. The junior division ROTC program is conducted in 
the high- school system. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your senior division ? 

Colonel Tarr. That is the program, sir, which is conducted in the 
military and civilian college level. 


ATTRITION DURING 4 YEARS OF ROTC TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement, General, you state that you antic- 
ipate enrolling 152,070 students in the senior division. Yet we drop 
down a few lines and we find that from approximately that number 
there will be finally only 12,090 second lieutenants as a result of that. 
That is less than 10 percent who become second lieutenants. 

While we do not spend a good deal for those in the first 2 years, it is 
still quite an element. W hy do we end up with only 12,000 w hen you 
started with 152,000? What happens to the rest of them, the 140, 000 2 

Colonel Tarr. Sir, what happens in the senior divi ision, ROTC pro- 
gram, is this: 

It is estimated that you will have 150,000 enrollments in the ROTC 
program in 1959, and, as you well understand, that includes freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 

In some schools the basic program, which is the freshman and sopho- 
more year, is compulsory. In others it is voluntary. 
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In fiscal year 1958 our total in the first 2 years runs about 115,700, 
and with some 28,000 in the advance course, which is the junior and 
senior year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even there you have 28,000 and you drop down to 
12,000 who get a commission. What brings that about? 

Colonel Tarr. The 28,000 represents those who would be commis- 
sioned over a 2-year period. It would be 12,000 this year and another 
12,000 next. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a falling off of 4,000 or 5,000 even there? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir. During the sophomore year the cadet has 
the opportunity to select the advanced course, and of the sophomore 
enrollment about 80 percent of the enrollment makes application for 
acceptance into the advanced course. Of that, 80 percent of applica- 
tions about 50 percent are selected, so there is a considerable attrition 
between the completion of the sophomore year and the commence- 
ment of the junior year when we will take in about 14,000. 

There is also an attrition rate between the time he enters as a junior 
and the time he graduates as a senior, and I can give you that, sir, if 
you would like to have it. 

Mr. Mitter. As I recollect it, there was a time when the screen- 
ing was made at the inception of the ROTC course when these young 
men went to college. As I recollect it, our committee took a very firm 
stand that all of the young men, in order to be permitted to try for 
ROTC, when the screening was made and the numbers were cut down 
it would be after the first 2 years rather than initially. 

That is the reason, is it not, particularly in land-grant colleges 
where they are compelled to take military service, that you get a great 
cutoff between the sophomore and the junior year at the ROTC col- 
leges. It is selective after that. 

Colonel Tarr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You select only those who are the most promising 
to go on in the last 2 years, and your graduation of, say, 12,000 a year 
is comparable to almost any other college activity where you have per- 
haps an enrollment of 14,000. If 12,000 graduate that is about right, 
is 1t not? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. From the statements you have made you paint a pic- 
ture as follows: You go back to 1950. I don’t know why you go back 
to 1950 because that was the time of the Korean war and your Re- 
serve activities suffered as a result thereof, so actually the starting 
time more likely should be the latter part of 1952 and the early part 
of 1953 when you started building up, so perhaps this picture is bet- 
ter than it looks from your statement which starts in 1950. 

We were furnished complete uniforms and it made me question this 
statement: 


Where we have 98 percent of our clothing which includes such items as 
trousers, shirts, and shoes. 


Certainly it includes something else. 

General Patiaprno. All items of individual clothing, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, then, did you stress trousers, shirts, and shoes ? 
General Pariaptno. Just to mention a few representative items. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is what I could not understand, why you didn’t 
merely say “Today we have 98 percent of our clothing.” 

General Patuapino. I could probably just as well have done so, and 
perhaps it would have been better. 

Mr. Scrivner. It makes you wonder what about the hats and what 
about the overcoats and raincoats and all the other items that are 
needed. 

The same question arises in your next statement where you state: 

By the end of fiscal 1958 we expect to have over 78 percent of the category of 
equipment which includes helmets, canteens, knives, and messkits. 

You just will not show much of an outfit with helmets, knives, can- 
teens, and messkits. Of course, they are essential. 

General Patiaprno. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again I make the point. When you stress 
these items it makes you wonder about the other items, because these 
are really comparatively unimportant. Whether you have a knife, 
canteen, or messkit is not important. If you go into the service you 
will be issued everything you need, anyway. 

General PALLADINO. Bhat is right, sir. 

(The following statement was furnished later :) 

Present logistical planning is based on the assumption that the unit reservist 
brings such equipment with him when he is mobolized. The majority of items 
are not intended to be duplicated in Active Army mobilization Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you are getting more weapons than you 
did and it is merely because you are now able to provide a place for 
some of these units and you are able to maintain them properly. 


REDUCTION IN PROGRAM 


At the bottom of page 5 you relate that the number of enlistments 
and volunteers for 6 months’ training was 63,000 in 1957, 28,000 in 1958, 
and it will be 17,000 in 1959. 

That is a drop in fiscal 1958 of better than 50 percent, and there will 
be another 11,000 drop in 1959, 

General Patitaptno: That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the story behind this tremendous drop ? 

General Pauiaptno. Budgetary limitations, sir. We have only so 
much money available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that exclusive? 

General Patuaprno. Yes, sir, in practically all cases that is exclusive. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not think that the general tapering off of 
the program itself so far as young men are concerned is an element ? 

General Patuaprno. No, sir. We have a proven capability of being 
able to enlist as many as 12,000 a month if we want to get them. We 
cannot do it because we haven’t the money to train them. 

We have plenty of boys who want to get in, but we cannot take them 
because of the fund limitations. 

Mr. Scrivner. We referred to the 63,000 there. 

Then you say the number of enlisted men were 64,000 in 1957, 38,000 
in 1958, and it will be 17,000 in 1959. 

The figures there are for 1959 tally. 

General Patiaptno. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between the 28,000 in the 
first statement as to 1958 and the 38,000? 

General Pattapino. The reason for that is that some of those men 
who are enlisted are deferred and do not go into 6 months’ training 
until the following year. 

For example, many of the enlistments in fiscal year 1957, which was 
about 9,000 more than we put into training, did not go into training 
until 1958. 

If you will notice the total of 63,000 and 28,000 for the years 1957 


and 1958, they more or less agree with the total of 54,000 and 38,000 
for the years of 1957 and 1958. 


SELECTION OF UNIT ON COMPLETION OF 6 MONTHS’ TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. How much consideration do you give the desires of 
the individual himself when he indicates he wants to go into the 6- 
month program, get his training and then come back and be a member 
of a Reserve unit of some kind, whether it is here, the National Guard, 
or somewhere? How much consideration is given the personal request 
of that man ? 

General Patiaprno. The indivdiual can select his own unit, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am thinking now particularly of the time he went 
tocamp for training. 

General Patiaprno. He selects the time he wants to go to training. 
Insofar as we can input them at that particular time, he goes in the 
month that he selects. 

Mr. Sortvner. I ask that because of some experiences which have 
occurred within my knowledge. 

A great many of the young men in my district taking this training 
are farm boys, so they have enlisted for the 6 months’ training, and they 
were told that they would be sent early in the fall, after the farm crops 
were in, so that they would be out in time to put in their spring crops 
in the spring, but instead of being called early they were called late. 

Of course, they were ready to go. Now they are held over so long 
that it will practically wreck them so far as spring planting 1s 
concerned. 

When something like that happens it leaves a bad taste because they 
have been assured of something that is not done. When they have 
made their plans and it is not done, it disrupts them the remainder of 
the way. They feel, and quite properly, that they have been let down. 

The military has made a promise they have not kept, and if that is a 
sample of military life they want no part of it. 

It may be that when you have these youngsters in there for 6 months, 
if you have anything to sell you have them where they should be sold 
at the end of 6 months. With all the benefits you advertise they ought 
to be raring to goin. I don’t know how you can keep them out of the 
Army. 

General Patiaprno. Quite a few do join and stay in. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but it is a woefully small number compared to 
what it should be. 

Perhaps that is not all your job, but I think you are not impregnated 
with the military from the day of your youth. You are primarily a 
civilian. 
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Having put in your years as a civilian and as a civilian soldier you 
probably have a better understanding of the reactions than those 
men who since they were 18 were in the Academy and have not been 
out in civilian life, so you are in a position where you can do a tre- 
mendous job for the Army if you will. 

General Patiaptno. I will do my best, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you have a lot of competition. To come 
up to the enthusiasm shown in the Air National Guard you have to 
go some. 

1 trust when you come back next year you will have an opportunity 
to give us a picture of growth and development in the Reserve activity 
that will offset some of the darker moments we have had in the past. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS AND STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. I think you are to be complimented, General, on the pres- 
entation you have given and on your enthusiasm. 

I felt that General Lindeman did a fine job. I have confidence that 
the Army Reserve will have the same leadership under your guidance. 

I would like to go back to the presentation made last year on the 
fiscal 1958 budget. If you cannot give the answer perhaps Mr. 
Pethtal or others here can. 

What was the budgetary request which was submitted for the Army 
Reserve for fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Perurat. In fiscal 1958 it was $207 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the appropriation for fiscal 1958 

Mr. Perutau. $207 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is your anticipated obligation for fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Perutau. $207 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the anticipated end strength predicated on 
that budget request ? 

Mr. Peruray. 297,000 persons in drill pay status. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What was the anticipated number of enlistments and 
volunteers for 6 months’ training under that budget presentation ? 

Mr. Perura. It was for an input into 6 months’ training of ap- 
proximately 42,000 enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Forp. I am looking at page 1101 of the hearings for last year. 
I look at a statement by General Lindeman about halfway down the 
page. He states the following: 

The fiscal year 1958 budget provides for an enlistment into the program of 
30,540 young men between the ages of 17 and 26 and contemplates that 50,000 
men released from active military service after August 9, 1957, will be assigned 
to our troop program units. The budget includes funds for the entry inte 6 
months’ training of 42,585 young men. 

Mr. Perutrau. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that $207 million budget contemplated 
under enlistments and volunteers, 42,585, or are you talking about 
the number of enlisted men who will enter 6 months’ training? 

Mr. Perntay. The 42,000 figure is actual entry on active duty for 
6 months’ training as opposed to enlistment into the program. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, you anticipated 42,585 would go under 
6 months’ training under that budget? 

Mr. Perurau. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. According to General Palladino’s statement under this 
budget; 38,000 will enter into 6 months’ training in fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Peruran. Yes, sir. 

I would like to add at that point, however, that when this budget 
was prepared a 38,000 input was the program, but since that time 
we requested and received approval for an additional 6,200 enlisted 
persons to enter training during the March, April, May, and June 
1958 period. Therefore, although we had to indicate the numbers 
which are in this budget, that number has since become approximately 
45,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is the $3.8 million that you are talking about? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir; which we must get to support the program 
change we have made. 

Mr. Forp. You must get the $3.8 million to go up to the obliga- 
tional figure as well. 

Mr. Perurat. Yes, sir, and we have already programed the input 
increase of 6,200 to the field. 

Mr. Forp. Has that been approved? 

Mr. Petutau. We have not yet received an apportionment. We 
expect we will be successful. 

ia Forp. According to General Palladino’s statement on page 

, the number of enlistments and volunteers for 6 months’ training 
in fiscal 1958 will be 28 000, and according to General Lindeman’s 
statement of last year with refernce to the fiscal 1958 budget it was to 
be 30,540. 

Mr. Perutat. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How do you rationalize that difference? 

General Patiaptno. The reason for that was a case of reprogram- 
ing, Mr. Ford, because when General Lindeman appeared before this 
committee it was at this time of the year. Then as the year progressed 
we had to reprogram because we enlisted a large number of people 
in fiscal year 1957. 

We may again have to reprogram to some extent during fiscal year 
1959. 

Mr. Forp. This request for the apportionment of the $3.8 million 
will have no effect on this figure ? 

General Patiaptno. Which figure, sir? 

Mr. Forp. The 28,000 figure. 

General Parxaprno. Actually, Mr. Ford, our figure on enlistments 
for 1958 should be somewhat higher than 28,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is going up to what General Lindeman 
thought it would be at the time this was submitted ? 

General Patiaprno. I believe it will be close. 

Mr. Forp. The budget request was submitted on a basis of 297,000 
drill-pay strength? 

General Patiapino. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. End strength? 

General Patuaprno. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. A figure of $207 million which you asked for, got, and 
will obligate ? 

General Patiaptno. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. The actual end strength on June 30, 1958 will be 270,000 
more or less? 

General Patuaprno. Around that, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there such an apparent discrepancy between the 
money you asked for and the strength you will end up with? 

General Patiaptno. I can explain that this way, Mr. Ford: We have 
inputted into training approximately 9,000 more people than we had 
planned for when we ‘nade our apportionment request for this year 

Mr. Forp. Nine thousand? 

General Patuaprno. Six-months individuals, about 9,000 more. 

Mr. Forp. The records do not seem to bear that out. General Linde- 
man, when he justified the budget, said there would be 42,500 6-month 
trainees, and you indicate you may go up to 45,000. 

General Patiaprno. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are going to end up fiscal year 1958 
with 27,000 less people on active duty than what you budgeted for; 
yet you have got the same amount of money you requested. 

General Patiaprno. I think what I had better do is to work out the 
detail for you showing just how that money is being spent, because, 
you see, we had a large carryover of 6- month people ‘enlisted in fiscal 
year 1957 that we put into training early in 1958, and of course we paid 
for the whole 6 months of training for those people, whereas now we 
are putting in quite a few people in the last 4 months of 1958, part of 
whom will not be paid for in 1959. Therefore there isa monetary con- 
sideration which I would like to work out for you in detail and explain. 

Mr. Fxoop. Would you run into that 2-year Army cycle with the odd 
year ? 

Mr. Forp. I do not know. It does not make sense the way the pres- 
entation was made last year as to strength and dollars, and as to the 
facts today, strength and dollars. 

Mr. Fioop. Examine the caseload you pick up on that 2-year tra- 
ditional Army cycle that you run into. 

Mr. Mitrer. Would you yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Miter. Might not part of that figure also come from the fact 
to which you have already testified, that your experience factor is drill 
attendance had jumped for officers from 85 percent to 88, and for en- 
listed from 70 to nearly 80? Would that not use more of your money 
than you had anticips ated ? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Be careful because of the record. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN AGE LIMITS FOR 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Perutau. Let me retrace a little on this. When we prepared 
the fiscal 1958 budget, it was based upon—and I am looking at the 
strength plan for 6-month training—it was based upon a program that 
involved only the 17- to 1814-year-old man, a program which then had 
pretty much reached its peak and had settled down to something pretty 
close to a 3,000 a month level. It had gone about as high as it would 
go. Wehad pushed it about as far as we could. 

Between the time that the 1958 budget was prepared and we ap- 
peared before you in defense, several changes were made in — pro- 
gram. We were then in the last 4 months of fiscal year 1957 and were 
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experiencing a big increase in enlistments over the 3,000 level shown 
in the fiscal year 1957 column of the fiscal year 1958 budget. The en- 
listment for 6-month training of persons above 181% years of age raised 
enlistments from the budgeted 3,000 a month to 12,000 a month. 

This high enlistment rate and and resultant high input into 6- 
month training in the last 3 months of 1957 completely above the 1958 
budget and its 1957 column resulted in a 1958 program radically dif- 
ferent than the one which appeared in the 1958 budget. 

For example, we actually had in training at the start of fiscal year 
1958 approximately 40,000 men as compared with the 14,000 program 
shown in the fiscal year 1958 budget. This came about through the 
high enlistments and high input to training in the last several months 
when we extended the age bracket to those over 1814 years. So it 
is very difficult and in fact impossible to compare the 1958 budget and 
even the 1957 column in the 1958 budget with what has happened. 
They are completely dissimilar. That is where the problem arises 
when you attempt to compare what did happen with what was origi- 
nally budgeted to happen. ' 

Not only was 1958 on an entirely different policy basis than the 
budget, but actual 1957 was also greatly different than the 1957 column 
of the 1958 budget. The things that happened after preparation of 
the budget changed this drastically. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller brought up a point which I think is impor- 
tant. Providing at the time you submitted the budget for fiscal year 
1958 you miscalculated what your active duty participation would 
be, but as I recall the figure you forecast that your active duty 
participation for officers and enlised personnel would be about what 
has happened. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir; substantially so. 

Mr. Forp. I am referring to the active pay period participation of 
the Reserve. 

DRILL PAY PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Perutau. Drill pay participation is the problem. Fiscal year 
1957 was a sort of “throwout” year. We had relatively low partici- 
pation in fiscal year 1957 and for well defined reasons. However, the 
people who review our budgets used that year as a fix for fiscal year 
1959 on the basis that it was then our last actual year of participation. 
We knew then—or felt we knew—that participation would be far 
better than fiscal year 1957. Thisisnowcomingtrue. But our proof 
of the fact was not available until after the dollars have been estab- 
lished for this fiscal year 1959 budget. 


ACTIVE DUTY PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Forp. I wish you would put in the record a chart similar to the 
one on page 1134 of the hearings last year, which showed the active 
duty participation. It begins with calendar year 1954 and ends with 
calendar year 1956. Just extend that to include 1957, 1958, and 
what you forecast for 1959. I think it would be better if you would 
make it on a fiscal year rather than a calendar year basis. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Active duty participation 


Officer Enlisted 

personne] 
cite Midi beac leecariniladh ley titidsin Ldiarwtis dene gntieticacbvninidadalahdieciadihdiieitila Baas, Saehe 5 AS Gl nee eee Oe eee fd rs) 

Fiscal year: Percent | Percent 
1955... d 87. 00 | 79. 00 
1956... “ic 3ctes Sis 88. 97 | 82. 88 
i hn a ea Vine ; canal 89. 50 84. 87 
1958_. a, 80 83. 00 
1959... ¥0. 00 83. 00 


CRITICISM OF PROGRAM BY RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Forp. It has been testified here that the budget presentation 
was for a sum of $207 million for fiscal 1958. Congress approved 
that amount. You are going to obliagte that amount, providing you 
get this right for an additional $3.8 million. 

Six or eight weeks ago a representative of the Reserve officers train- 
ing group was before the committee and indicated that there had been 


some very serious actions taken during fiscal 1958 to the detriment 
of the Reserve program. 

I do not remember in particular what the contention was, except 
there was a very serious criticism of certain action of the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the Army. Will you reconcile the 
dollar situation as I just presented it, and the alleged criticisms by 
the representative of the ROA ? 

General Patitapino. I am not familiar with the criticisms that he 


has, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Would you then, not now, but for the record, take the 
testimony which was given early in calendar 1958, where the criticisms 
were made, and analyze them for the record in this hearing? 

General Patiapino. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The following comments are considered appropriate and pertinent regarding 
the testimony of Reserve Officers Association President de Lesseps S. Morri- 
son before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on February 7, 1958. As 
president of the association, General Morrison discussed the things he saw as 
both favorable and unfavorable in the Army Reserve program. 

His favorable comment centered largely on the greatly increased readiness of 
Reserve units which is being achieved through the entry into units of increased 
numbers of enlisted personnel and who meet or exceed mental qualification re- 
quirements. The things he saw as unfavorable and that he referred to when he 
Stated, “Reserves are gradually being emasculated. We have had a very bad 
past 12 months which has hurt our program quite a lot” are believed to center 
on or evolve from limitations on drill pay strength; limitations on the enlisted 
6-month training program; reduction from fiscal year 1958 appropriation of 
$207 million to fiscal year 1959 request of $185 million; transfer from drill pay 
to nondrill pay status during fiscal year 1958 of officer students in USAR 
schools and officer mobilization designees; inactivation of units; and antici- 
pated reorganization of the Army Reserve troop program. 

His favorable comments might also have included the significant progress be- 
ing made in the input and participation of vitally needed younger officers and 
enlisted personnel: the already high but continuously increasing percentage of 
trained personnel in units; the provision of adequate training centers, both con- 
structed and leased: the issne of equipment to units; the participation of re 
servists in instruction in the fields of advanced technology; and the rapidly in 
creasing self-sufficiency of Army Reserve units. These advances, together with 
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the highly important gains in participating enlisted personnel mentioned by 
General Morrison, are bringing a substantial increase in the readiness of the 
Army Reserve and its ability to meet its assigned mobilization mission. 

With regard to limitations on drill-pay strength, it is not inappropriate to 
record that Department of the Army sought approval of a higher fiscal year 1959 
ending drill-pay strength than that which was approved. As is traditional, once 
the final decision was made by higher executive authority it was and is accepted 
and supported by the Army. 

Regarding limitations on the number of enlistments of young men to take 6 
months of training, the Department of the Army would like to offer a much 
larger number of young men who desired it, the opportunity to resolve their 
military obligation through Army Reserve service and the 6-month training pro- 
gram. However, limited fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 funds, imposed 
drill-pay strength ceilings, Active Army training capabilities, and the need to 
maintain program balance and continuity have left the Army no alternative but 
to hold enlistments to numbers considerably below the proven enlistment 
capability of the United States Army Reserve. In this connection, it is noted 
that the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, with its 6-month training program, was 
designed to provide the Reserve Forees with a dependable and positive source 
of participating personnel, and not necessarily to provide Army Reserve service 
as the means by which any and all young men who so desired might discharge 
their military obligation. 

As to fiscal year 1959 budget reductions, Department of the Army sought 
approval of considerably more funds than was approved, but accepted and 
supported the final decision of higher executive authority. 

Regarding the transfer of certain categories of officers from drill pay to non- 
drill-pay status, the Army deeply regretted the necessity for such action, but at- 
tempts never to lose sight of the ultimate objective and always to work toward 
the goal of a balanced Army Reserve which is capable of meeting its mobiliza- 
tion mission in every respect. The transfer in early fiscal year 1958 of some 
13,000 officer students in United States Army Reserve schools and 9,000 officer 
mobilization designees from drill-pay to non-drill-pay status was done specifically 
to strengthen and increase the readiness of units by providing an additional 
22,000 drill-pay spaces for unit enlisted personnel within the total and limited 
drill-pay ceiling. Long and careful consideration of the overall mobilization ob- 
jective and the advantages and disadvantages of this program action led to no 
other reasonable or acceptible conclusion as to its necessity. 

As regards the inactivation of certain units, it is estimated that some 75 com- 
pany-size units were inactivated in early fiscal year 1958. The Army is always 
striving to build the most effective Reserve possible, and make the most produc- 
tive use of its limited fund and drill-pay space resources. This action was taken 
to inactivate units the existence of which gave the appearance but not the fact 
of readiness and which had proven themselves incapable of effective training. 
The Army considers that responsible stewardship of public trust and public 
funds demands the application of limited resources toward those units best 
qualified to meet the requirement and mission for which they were activated 
and exist. 

With respect to the anticipated reorganization of the Army Reserve troop 
program, the fact and impact of advanced military technology and rapidly 
changing concepts of deployment and warfare made such action a foregone 
and inevitable conclusion. The Army Reserve constitutes a vital part of the 
Army team for defense of the Nation. Reorganization of the Army itself, 
without a comparable reorganization of the Army Reserve on which the Army 
so heavily depends in the event of mobilization, would be dangerous and not 
compatible with mobilization plans for national security. 

It is always difficult to understand the necessity for any reorganization; how- 
ever, the Army believes that the overwhelming majority of people who place 
the security of their country first will recognize and accept the fact that out- 
moded and inflexible organizational concepts have no place in the modern army. 
The Army Reserve, in its support of the Army itself, must be equally capable 
of meeting the challenge of modern warfare. 


PROGRAM DATA 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have the record show comparable charts 
in these hearings to those which were put in the record at the time 
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the fiscal 1958 budget was justified. Be very careful that you not 
only include the fiscal 1959 data, but the basic data which was included 
in the charts which are in the hearings of last year. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Funds for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Fiscal year =e Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1956 1957 1958 
TS COOOL iii cite ccciiticadcccssnccbibdetisoeens ee | $223, 000, 000 $207, 000, 000 
USA CINE oo. oe oss Dias onseeceetees ata ae me 215, 000, 000 207, 000, 000 


Strengthe | jo fiscal youre 1966 and 1957 


























Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
j | 
Begin | End = End 

| aed . 
TNeGRE TRON OG rk hbk Sein cee RIS dannii 1, 648, 626 1, 975, 559 | 1, 975, 559 9 | 1, 839, 474 
Number in pay status: 

SR ctetiis ccccensdiin cbincnneipalceplptiitedactiiaananniaeiaiadapadll 180, 900 219, 000 215, 055 298, 600 

RIIOE cnnvaneadadiindateadatntedaedtedeaaenae 180, 900 219, 000 | 215, 055 298, 600 

pt aS Le Se eae 163, 137 | 197, 340 | 197, 340 260, 377 

Reserve duty pay status strength 
a ce | oes i 1 i ee a ee fT | 
| Officers | Enlisted | Total | Officers | Enlisted Total 
Feb. 29, 1956.....-- } 68, 551 111, 403 179, 954 || Mar. 31, 1957- 73, 517 180, 555 254, 072 
Mar, 31, 1956_-._--- 68,251 | 116,159 184, 410 | Apr. 30, 1957 73, 920 193, 735 | 267, 655 
Apr. 30, 1956_..... | 68,255 | 122,503 190, 758 || May 31, 1957- : 74,239 | 199,962 274,201 
May 31, 1956...__-- 68, 427 } 128,085 | 196,512 |) June 30, 1957- 73,308 | 187,069 | 260,377 
June 30, 1956._..-- 68, 5388 | 752 | 197, 340 July 31, 1957_. x 54, 264 172, 275 | 226, 539 
July 31, 1956. ....-.- | 68, 443 | 196,099 |} Aug. 31, 1957....-- 52, 489 | 159, 571 | 212, 060 
Aug. 31, 1956......-} 68, 615 | 198, 836 || Sept. 30, 1957__..._] 47,888 | 157,934 205, 822 
Sept. 30, ea 69, 274 | 203, 774 |} Oct. 31, 1957...-.-- 47,676 | 158,344 | 206,020 
Oct. 31, 1956__...-- | 70, 669 208, 831 || Nov. 30, 1957- | 47,674 | 156,518 | 204,192 
Nov. 30, 1956. set 71, 821 | 217, 206 || Dec. 31, 1957...-_.-- | 47,958 | 169,051 | 217, 009 
Dec. 31, 1956......- 72, 239 225, 345 || Jan. 31, 1958 } 48,350 | 189,883 | 238, 233 
Jan. 31, 1957 nna 73, 414 237,915 || Feb. 28, 1958 | 48,925 | 204, 578 | 253, 503 
Feb. 28, 1957_....- 73, 775 246, 551 | 
| | 
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Army Reserve average cost per person 











ted i Lieb. 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 
calinigubbainsageatnane mm aaipnainamnamgiaiet emadsumaentedtaatl 
Average cost per person (exclusive of 6 mos tng costs)............-.- $547 $504 | $531 


Average cost per person (including 6 mos tng costs)............-....- 630 | 804 | 925 





Curriculum of the general military science program for civilian and military colleges 














| Hours required 
Year and subjects | c 
Classroom | Leadership 
and and 
| laboratory | command 
DEG Dain cicchotcandnesetid cient atniableisiiedaadaeiaeail 60 | 30 
Organization of the Army and ROTC_-......--....-..--. aicaieintiiacimniadmasenaiaie eo caitedbeoe 
Individual weapons and marksmanship--..-.............-..-.-..-.---.---.-- | WP thssbbeskhime 
ATOTICRTY PAT CNN os és htckdp ocd bv ceo dado sdb) capitibnwhasinadcho’ GE isha scheint 
School of the soldier and exercise of command............-........-.-.--.---.]----..-.-.-- 30 
OE ils DN i i iat tai a oe eee een 60 30 
Diem anid Herial PROCUNTEIE TORTIE, oo onc occ ccc ececcccccccewebhsccebenceen De Wieadtdinasn 
Crew-served weapons and gunnery. .-..........-..-.....-.--....--..---.-..-- MP Uc tniduebipaeicaen 
School of the soldier and exercise of command.'- - sii cl eusnibdiddeiiabammes tdi apietiticteadddaaiaianaeaae 30 
WEE EEL... dnkennccoccctwtansnccubeb bldguendheg ddaset agistbdeiiteadlatseness 120 | 30 
I aii cic his te cal aR oy Seas ld te eased ytbvapecitinnkakbinits } i ce 
Military teaching methods. ___- xsi. 
Organization, functions and ‘missions of the branches of the. Army- — BO Aesade~cemnand 
Small unit tactics and communications..................-..---.-.--- ‘ | ee ee 
School of the soldier and exercise of command.._.............-....----.------|----..------ j 30 
7 i mn nel Se ddap blk halal cliptenlen psbdde Uoatbae ten Lakeithindtloke bait titan ect BUS CRON 
PE EY pecikse baclkalh dain wat becca eilm aiden hdd birth t techie idea | 120 | 30 
CURTOOIEES, 0 6 Shing bow enibiiiecdn sé b bese obabedinee cuibipainia bb kin nile ote } OP Lidouhhipdeane 
AI costly vtec tn ieedipestneidhsnsomeaptinin dik tattle ig aaa ele eile — 
Military administration and personnel management-.............-.- de : $6 iis. 
Service COAT, wo oc caididbntectidsdamibtbe hide bhigelohoansetddl oll Bh Ti iclirecoouwe 
School of the soldier and exercise of command..-.............-------- pina i 30 
_ - _ | _ -_ 
1 42 days. 
Junior division ROTC 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 actual | 1959 esti- 


| mated 

Number of junior division ROTC units_...............-.-.--.--.-..- 133 | 124 124 
Number of secondary schools in above units---...............-.---- 302 | 293 293 
Ingoing enrollment. -. ..-- ‘ dicthcat dei cidntndenddannddbedna 68, 939 | 69, 821 70, 000 
Assigned military personnel: 

Officers... Eshiiaye tishnectimninntnge oe Umadyhtalnnsedibhniasiat 243 | 241 241 

Warrant officers ___._- optics pk hibit aieesaiameda i heladidieintta) 1 | 0 0 

UE BUR isc coh nagnestyesds can 1eepelisasidh, cabeaueneellld 769 | 820 820 


ADDITIONAL COSTS TO REACH END STRENGTH OF 297,000 


Mr. Forp. Also, 1 would like to have you work out a figure which 
would show how much more would have been needed in fiscal 1958 
if you had gone up to the strength figure of 297,000 as was proposed 
at the time the fiscal 1958 budget was submitted. As I recall the 
testimony, if you are to go up to 300,000 in fiscal year 1959, it will cost 
an additional $22.5 million ; is that correct? 

General Paniaprno. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Would it be about the same, or would it have been about 
the same for fiscal 1958 ? 

General Patxaprno. I would not want to say, because we have had 
certain program actions since the first of fiscal 1958 that we probably 
would not have done if we had had the strength and pay drill that we 
lacked. I would have to work that out. 

Mr. Forp. You will work out a figure? 

General Patuaprno. We will work out a figure which will be in 
answer to your question. 

(The information requested follows :) 

To have enlisted and provided 6 months’ training for sufficient additional per- 
sonnel to meet the end drill pay strength in the fiscal year 1958 President’s 
budget would have required approximately $26 million additional in the ‘‘Reserve 
personnel, Army,” fiscal year 1958 budget. It should be recognized also that 
attainment of such strength would have required additional funds for active 
Army support of the increased 6-month training program. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any request made by your office for an addi- 
tional amount during fiscal 1958 to take you up to 297,000? 

General Patuaprno. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


PRIORITIES OF RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Mitier. General, when General Taylor was testifying before 
this committee, his testimony was already referred to by Mr. Shep- 
pard, he was speaking about the Reserve, or the Reserve or civilian 
components en bloc. I think his testimony had to do with the Army 
National Guard and the Reserve collectively. 

He made this statement. The questions I asked him had to do 
with what the impact was, of this decreased strength figure upon the 
guard and the Reserve. This is what he said: 

In setting up the structure, we are relating the availability of these units 
to the joint war plan so that we integrate both the guard and the Reserves 
with the Active Army in an effective way. Thus, we will have three priorities 
of units within this new structure. The first and second priorities can be sus- 
tained at a satisfactory level of strength with 630,000. The third priority unit 
will have to be held undesirably weak in numbers, say 50 percent strength. So 
the overall effect of the reduction will be to lower the level of readiness of 
certain units in the so-called third priority. 

Translating that or breaking it down into the pure Reserve part of 
it, it would indicate that the 270,000 level, which was apportioned to 
the Reserve, would be adequate for the first and second priority units, 
but that the third priority would be at 50 percent. 

Now, with those designations in mind, I wanted to ask you what 
percentage of your Reserve force is first and second priority, and 
what percentage of your Reserve units are in this third or 50-percent 
strength group? 

Gyeneral Patxaprno. I will have to get that for you, Mr. Miller. 
However, for purposes of discussion I would say that about 80 percent 
would be in priority 1 and 2, and 20 percent in priority 3. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted.) 

The percentage referred to above is approximately 65 percent in priorities I 
and II and 35 percent in priority ITI. 
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Mr. Miuurr. I would like to ask you about the 80 percent and 20 
percent. 

You said you did not have the information. Approximately what 
would you say were the numbers involved in the third group # 

General Patxaprvo. The third group would have approximately 
50,000, or about 20 percent of this 270,000. 

Mr. Mituer. Then I understand that your first and second groups 
are adequately budgeted for in the present request 

General PALLADINO. I would say yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Mitzier. But when we were talking off the record, you men- 
tioned the fact that it would have a detrimental effect on morale so 
far as the 20 percent was concerned. 

General Patiapino. That is right, Congressman Miller. The effect 
is this: that we would be faced again with the prospect of giving 
priority of recruitment and services, that is, equipment, armories, and 
so forth, to those high-priority units, and it could well mean that the 
units in the lower priority would again be faced with the situation 
where they had no spaces to recruit for, and this would create a bad 
effect on them. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be detrimental to their morale, and also 
the morale of the communities where they are located ? 

General Patiaprno. I believe it would be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. If you had 30,000 more spaces available, in the end 
strength of the year, the majority of those spaces would be assigned to 
the third- priority group; is that correct ? 

General Patuaptno. That is true, sir. That is unquestionably the 

way it would work out. 

Mr. Mixxer. It would not only strengthen those units, but it would 
also strengthen the morale of the whole program ? 

General Pautaprno. It would strengthen our whole program, Con- 
gressman Miller. We would have a real balanced program then. 

Mr. Miter. You have already testified, I believe, that if you were 
given the authority and the funds to do it, you believe you could 
reach that goal. 

General Patiapino. I know we can reach the 300,000 paid strength 
goal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General, for your presentation. 
We are very much interested in the Reserve program, and when we 
go to mark up the bill we will give every consideration to the requests 
which have been made. 

General Patuaprino. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. I have not heard all of your testimony, but members 
of the committee tell me you have done an excellent job. T am sure 
you have. 

General Pattaptno. Thank you, sir. I apprec iate appearing be- 
fore this committee and the courtesy the committee has given me. 
Thank you very much. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NA- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


COL. LEONARD B. TAYLOR, CHIEF, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, ARMY 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Program and fina noing 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Military personnel..........................- ilamaietatie | $174, 277, 462 | $194, 800, 000 





$172, 040, 000 
2. Command and mz inagement sGtb olan. iabddiae 1, 503, 285 1, 500, 000 1, 460, 000 
Bet CIEE Eh 5 Ss Bb + chitosan 504iebdbepedietitlacdebe | 2, 523, 095 2, 600, 000 2, 500, 000 
4. Materiel. .-_._-- bbistagithtiiptaitiinah chil 8, 549, 408 + 7, 300, 000 6, 400, 000 
5. Supplies and repair parts- Bnd aR ee Oe | 15,482,551 | 14,000, 000 14, 000, 000 
6. Services including equipment maintenance... --.......-.- | 92, 636, 675 96, 300, 000 | 93, 000, 000 
2 EE een oe aoe eee A tt a teacee _Y 216, 194 | _ 200,000 | 8, 600, 000 

| 


Total obligations-__ 














le ae ae » ~ 306, 188, 670 | - 326, 700, 000 298, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer availabie.._.. | 13, 973, 330 , 100,000 |.....---_- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ----..---- | 3 320, 162, 000 333, 800, 000 et 298, 000, 000 
! 





Object classification 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 




















Nuinber of permanent Federal positions seiciaesadebainns 203 | 202 | 188 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions._-_- ——— 19, 880 | 19, 628 | 19, 282 
Total number of permanent positions.........- 20, 083 19, 830 | 19, 470 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.._...-.- 292 274 241 
Average number of Federal employees. ._- sth 488 468 426 
Average number of non-Federal employees el 19, 137 19, 100 | 18, 590 
Average number of all employees - - - 19, 625 | 19, 568 19, 016 
Number of Federal employees at end of year__.------ 737 693 | 633 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year. -.----.-..--| 19, 628 18, 550 | 18, 781 
Number of employees at end of year.._........---.-- 20, 365 19, 243 | 19, 414 
Average salaries and grades: | 
Average GS grade and salary......._...- ------| 5.6 $4,534 5.6 $4,546 | 5.6 $4, 546 
Average salary of ungraded positions_................-. | $4, 117 | $4, 142 | $4, 142 
Average salary of non-Federal positions.__.............-- $4, 330 | | $4, 536 | $4, 557 
01 Personal services: | it 
RI god, LL i aksecemakin ten $892, 658 $882, 653 | $841, 749 
Positions other than perm: unent.. . aa 1, 202, 301 1, 135, 000 | 998, 000 
Other personal services... ......- da Seawntinnya th pl 12, 960 4,347 | 4, 251 
Total civilian, Federal 35 ---| 2, 107, 919 2, 022, 000 1, 844, 000 
Total civilian, non-Federal - - - ---| 82,860, , 585 | 86, 627, 000 84, 900, 000 
Total civilian. “84,968, 504 | 88,649,000 | 86, 744, 000 
Total military. ___- 150, 319, 785 | 158,364,000 | 144, 681,000 


Total personal services 231, 425, 000 


Std ..| 235, 288, 289 | 
02 Travel. : a 


247, 013, 000 | 


9, 756,725 | 13,341,000 10, 483, 000 
03 Transportation of things 5, 006, 984 | 4, 758, 000 3, 545, 000 
04 Communication services. 727, 884 | 784, 000 | 763, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_. 562, 871 485, 000 | 421, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -- F 101, 485 | 99, 000 | 102, 000 
07 Other contractual services--..._. 6, 097, 975 | 7, 209, 000 6, 722, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_. 45,391,051 | 49, 903, 000 | 41, 678, 000 
09 Equipment.-_-_-__- 5 OPO Bocce cenane Reccee : 
ll Grants, subsidies, “and contributions__. is 198, 000 182, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. 18, 865 | 19, 000 | 19, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - 1,180 |_._- vic 
15 Taxes and assessments_- 1, 855, 680 | 2, 891, 000 | 2, 660, 000 








Total obligations. ~~. .__~- 


30, 188, 670 326, 700, 000 298, 000, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF CureF, Army Drviston, NarionaL GUARD 
Bureau, Army Nationa, GUARD 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this pa eae to again appear before you to report the 
activities of the Army National Guard. We are here today to request 
funds for support of the Army National Guard during fiscal 1959. 
I am happy to report a continued high performance in the year since 
we were last before this committee. 

As you gentlemen know, the National Guard Bureau is the agency 
through which the Department of the Army and the Department 
of the Air Force maintain relations with the Army National Guard 
and the Air National Guard in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The National Guard Bureau is organized pursuant to a joint agree- 
ment between the Department of the Army and the i er pea nt of the 
Air Force. It consists of the Office of the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau; an Army division; and an Air Force division. 

The Office of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, provides these 
services common to both the Army and Air divisions, such as, legal 
opinions, information and publicity, and administrative services and 
a Policy and Liaison Office. 

The Chief, National Guard Bureau, is responsible for administra- 
tion in accordance with applicable regulations, policies, and agree 
ments of the Department of the Army and the Department of the Ain 
Force, insofar as they affect the N ational Guard and the Air National 
Guard when not in active Federal service. He directly supervises aiid 
controls those Bureau activities which perform functions for both 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Before proceeding with the estimate for fiscal 1959, I would like 
to review for you our accomplishments during fiscal 1957 and the 
first half of fiscal 1958, and also the Federal mission assigned the 
Army National Guard. 


FEDERAL MISSION 
This Federal, or mobilization, mission is, and I quote: 


To provide a Reserve component of the Army of the United States, capable 
of expansion to war strength, able to furnish units fit for service anywhere in 
the world and equipped: A. To provide units organized, trained, and equipped 
to support the Army’s war plans. B. To defend the United States against 
attack. 
In connection with this Federal mission, the future role of the Army 
National Guard remains unchanged. That is, in accordance with 
existing law, the guard is an integral part of the first line of defense. 

As you gentlemen know, there is also the State mission assigned the 
National Guard of the several States by the Department of the Army. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE STATES 


To provide sufficient organizations in each State, so trained and equipped as 
to enable them to function efficiently at existing strength in protection of life 
and property and preservation of the peace, order, and public safety, under 
competent orders of the State authorities. 

Relative to this mobilization mission and its relationship to the 
National Guard troop structure, I would like to briefly review for you 
the present status of the National Guard program and the essential 
aspects of the fiscal 1959 program (chart No.1). 
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As shown on this first chart, fiscal 1957 commenced with a strength 
of 404,000, progressing to an all-time high of 434,000 on March 31, 
1957. There is a sharp drop to 422,000 in June to meet programed 
strength. Strength has continued to decline through reduced re- 
cruiting goals to our present (January 31, 1958) strength of 404,601 
(including 419 still in the active service). ‘The dotted red line pro- 
jects the strength to 400,000 by June 30, 1958. 

To complete the picture, the strength program for fiscal 1959 is 
now shown on this chart. As indicated by the broken blue line, the 
budget will support a beginning strength of 400,000 and an end 
strength of 360,000. This reduction of 40,000 will be accomplished by 
curtailment of recruiting for input to the 6-month training program 
during fiscal year 1959 (chart No. 2). 


(CHART No. 2) 


Budgeted fiscal 1959 procurement program 


Opening enrolled strength... non es caused Sicherheit _.._.. 400, 000 
LOGG0s..... inten cncnimaidmhend acelin saad cicticacanvepcitectteraiiised A ae 
Gains: 
1, RR a EF, ria a iwi irtiitrnicnn 4, 000 
2. 6-month training deferred to fiscal year 1960________-__ 9, 000 
3. Veterans___.._ oe. aacaicin ieaeieivonaaidl i 16, 000 
Se Ta iin itisettscieninsiiveipevecontasghtmnnatigns 18, 000 
5. Transfers from inactive National Guard___-_----- 5, 000 
6. Enlist from other Reserve components_______________-. 9, 000 
Ta a a ers ti ep oe 4, 000 
Tocel “Shi. 33s... ‘i SS EE 
Reduction required to reach programed strength________-____________ —40, 000 
Closing enrolled strength___.______------- a aa nineereimnian GE OOO 


This next chart shows the fiscal 1959 recruitment program for 
the Army National Guard. The begining strength is 400,000 and 
the ending strength is 360,000, a net loss of 40,000. Seven sources 
of gains are shown; first, 6-month trainees; second, 6-month trainees 
deferred to fiscal 1960; third, veterans; fourth, RFA obligors; fifth, 
transfers to an active status from the inactive National Guard; sixth, 
those who enlist in the guard from other Reserve components; and 
seventh, other miscellaneous sources. 

The first category “Take six” are those men who enlist in and take 
their training in fiscal 1959. We procured about 22,000 of these in 
fiscal 1957, and are procuring 32,000 under our program for this fiscal 
year. The fiscal 1959 budget practically.terminates the 6-month 
training program since only 4,000 can be enlisted in fiscal 1959 to enter 
6-month training in fiscal 1959 and maintain an end strength of 
360,000. 

I have dwelt at some length on strength because I am sure you 
realize its key importance to the future role of the guard. I will now 
cover other essential aspects of our program. 


TRAINING 


The next chart (No. 3) shows progress attained in the training of 
enlisted men. 
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By the end of fiscal year 1958, as shown on the right of this chart, 
80 percent of the National Guard will be composed of men with prior 
service, those who have taken 6 months active duty training; and men 
who have completed more than 2 years of National Guard training; 
in other words, 80 percent will be individually basic combat trained. 
Contrast this with June 30, 1956, as shown on the left of this chart. 
Using the same criteria, 66 percent of the guard were then trained 
individuals, including 24 percent who had prior service or active duty 
training. By the end of fiscal 1959, pl ractically 100 ee will be 
bas sically trained. Accordingly, all units of the Army N vational Guard 
will meet United States Continental Army Command training cri- 
teria and will conduct only unit training in the fall of this. year. 

As you also know, the entire Army National Guard participates in 

48 drills annu: ally anda minimum of 15 ds ays field training. The per- 
centage of attendance at training continues to be excellent for both 
armory and field training. Armory attendance has been maintained 
at approximately 88 percent, while attendance at field training has 
continued at approximately 95 percent. 


ORGANIZATION 


The National Guard today is a thoroughly organized force of com- 
panies, battalions, and higher formations. (C hart No. 4. ) 

[t comprises approximately 5,437 units which are organized : 
shown on this chart. Infantry: 21 divisions—11 regimental shanks 
teams and 7 separate battalions; Artillery: 113 A AA and 70 field 
artillery battalions; Armor: 6 divisions, 9 armored cavalry regiments 
and 13 separate tank battalions; Other units: 80 battalions—Trans- 
portation Corps, engineers, military police, ordnance, Signal Corps, 
and medical, 148 major headquarters—State headquarters, corps ar- 
tillery, brigade and group headquarters, 348 separate companies and 
detachments. During fiscal 1957 the Army National Guard con- 
verted two regimental combat teams; one to an engineer group and a 
field artillery group, the other to an ‘antiaircraft artillery group and 
an engineer battalion. 

Limited reorganization and consolidation has been effected in cer- 
tain States as interim measures toward conversion of divisions to the 
pentomic structure. 

The value of the Army National Guard is seen not only in terms of 
numbers, but in geographical dispersion of these units, since they are 
organized in approximately 2,600 small communities throughout the 
country, and are stationed only to a limited degree in the large cities. 


EQUIPMENT 


We have been splendidly equipped by the Active Army with a vast 
quantity of modern equipment. In terms of dollars the value of our 
equipment runs to the magnitude of $1.5 billion. We are 100 percent 
equipped with individual equipment. 
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SCHOOLS 


The Army National Guard has conducted for many years an ex- 

tensive sc chook program including attendance of thousands of men 
each year in Active Army service schools and Army area schools. 
Army service schools are the principal school activity, to which ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the fee. 3 in the school program are al- 
lotted. 

National Guard men attend the same courses as Active Army per- 
sonnel. The courses vary in length up to 12 months and consist pri- 
marily of basic, advanced and refresher courses for officers, and 
specialized and technical courses for enlisted men to qualify these 
officers and men in their military assignment. 

Army area schools are conducted primarily in specialist courses, 
such as those for auto mechanics, clerks and cooks. 

High points of our school program are the Officer Candidate Schools. 
The National Guard has three officer candidate programs. An enlisted 
man may attend the 22-week regular officer candidate course or the 
special 11-week officer candidate course, both conducted by the Active 
Army, or a Department of Army approved State officer candidate 
school. Officer candidate schools are now being conducted in 34 States, 
and 8 additional States will establish officer candidate schools during 
this calendar year. ‘These schools are designed to produce officers w ho 
are trained in leadership and in the duties of platoon leaders. The 
United States Infantry School furnishes the lesson material for these 
schools, and, in addition, grades all examinations. Calendar year 
1958 enrollment in these State officer candidate schools is estimated at 
2.500 cadets. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS 


Additional to its size, organization, and equipment, the Army Na- 
tional Guard includes some 19,000 technicians who are employed in the 
several States in the day-to-day operation, administration, and train- 
ing of the guard, and in the maintenance of its equipment, including 
the NIKE units in the Air defense program. These technicians are, 
with only minor exceptions, all members of the National Guard. They 
form a hard core of professionals who will train, administer, and main- 
tain the units and their equipment upon mobilization. 

It is established policy that every dollar spent for technicians must 
relate directly to training and mobilization readiness. The importance 
of this program in preparing the National Guard for prompt mobili- 
zation cannot be overemphasized. 

Exclusive of the air-defense program, 18,112 spaces were authorized 
the States in fiscal 1957 which produced 17,537 man-years of employ- 
ment. 

Gentlemen, the fiscal 1958 column of the fiscal 1959 budget estimate 
for technicians understates the fiscal 1958 te level of employ- 
ment. This is due to the fact that Army National Guard reappor- 
tionment which was not approved by higher authority until January 

1958 could not be anticipated in terms of man-years and pay in ad- 
vance of the budget submission. The January 1958 reapportionment 
sustains a fiscal 1958 estimated 17 870 man-years of employment which 
is an increase of 490 man-years ‘above that shown in the fiscal 1958 
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column, and when compared to the 16,940 man-years in the fiscal 
1959 column, constitutes a decrease of 930 man-years for fiscal 1959. 


AIR DEFENSE 


The Army National Guard accomplished the on-site antiaircraft 
program of 105 gun sites in fiscal 1957. All gun missions in Conus 
were withdrawn in October of 1957 and 101 on-site gun batteries in 
continental United States have turned in their guns to commence NIKE 
training at Active Army sites. 

A 1956 Department of the Army inspection report covering the 
antiaircraft defense of the United States stated : 

The basic concepts of the National Guard on-site program are sound in terms 
of economy, of manpower, and financial resources, and in operational effective- 
ness. The National Guard is capable of expanded responsibility in continental 
United States antiaircraft defense. 

The school-trained National Guard technicians employed full time 
on those sites are the key to the combat readiness of these batteries. 

Current Department of the Army plans contemplate the continued 
and expanded participation by the National Guard in the Conus 
NIKE program. Conversion to NIKE commenced last June, with 
the reorganization of the 720th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion, Cali- 
fornia National Guard, as a test battalion in the Los Angeles defense. 

Army National Guard NIKE units will take over NIKE missions 
es the Active Army at 28 sites commencing in August 1958, and 

ised on tentative planning, will assume about twice this number of 

NIKE ) missions in fiscal 1960. 

SUMMARY 


That the National Guard today is well equipped; that its members 
are trained and possess more and better facilities than ever before 
in its long history; that it is truly a Ready Reserve; all this reflects 
the sustained support over the years on the part of the Congress, the 
Department of the Army, and the 52 States and Territories. ‘This 
force, with its trained personnel, equipment, and facilities, has been 
achieved at a Federal and State cost of many millions of dollars. 

We are proud of our record. This National Guard which all of 
you have been so instrumental in establishing must continue to be 
come ever stronger and more effective. With your permission, I wish 
to quote President Eisenhower, our Commander in Chief, who stated 
his own view over a year ago on the need to maintain and enhance 
the mobilization readiness of the National Guard. I quote: 

As Commander in Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that 
now and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organiza- 
tion of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of 


the Nation, to the end that your organization shall be ready to discharge their 
historic role at the very outset of any national emergency. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


I have covered the major activities of our National Guard program 
in fiscal 1957 and 1958. I would now like to proceed with the items 
in our budget estimate for fiscal 1959. T he $298 million request com- 
pared to the 1958 obligation program of $326.7 million supports the 
cost of our program with a beginning strength of 400,000, ending 
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strength of 360,000, and an average troop strength of 377,460. In 
comparison with fiscal 1958 obligations, the estimate provides training 
support for the reduced strength at approximately the same program 
leve M ; a decrease of 21,200 trainee input into the 6-month-training pro- 
gram; termination of unit schools and command post staff exercises ; 
a reduction of Army technician support; and a reduction for the 
air defense program during the conversion and missile training of 
on-site battery units as NIKE units. I will now present to you the 
cbjective of our program as they relate to the request for funds. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS—-NATIONAL GUARD—-PROGRAM 7000 


The request for $172 million for military personnel costs is 57.7 
percent of the fiscal 1959 budget request. It provides funds for cloth- 
ing, including uniform allowances for officers; pay and allowances, 
subsistence, travel, and transportation for 345,600 trainees at annual 
field training; 319,600 man-years of weekly drill attendance; 8,170 
guardsmen attending Army service schools, and 1,668 at Army area 
schools. It also provides for the input of 22,000 trainees to the 6-month 
training program. The decrease of $22.8 million below fiscal, 1958 is 
reflected in the input of 21,200 less trainees during fiscal 1959 into the 
6-month training program; and reduction of armory drill and field 
training support because of the lower strength. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT—PROGRAM 7100 


The command and management program for the National Guard 
Bureau is $1.46 million, or one-half of 1 percent of the budget estimate, 
a decrease of $40,000 below fiscal 1958. The funds are required for the 
operating expenses of the National Guard Bureau including 185 man 
years of civilian employment, travel of civilian and military personnel, 
printing and reproduction of regulations and circulars, and assistance 
to the States in Army and Air National Guard recruiting activities. 

An effective recruiting program for the National Guard is vitally 
important with the requirement that all new accessions be limited to 
prior-service men or those who agree to take 6 months’ active duty 
for training. 

The decrease is attributable to reduction of 9 man-years of civilian 
employment and a minor reduction for publicity and recruiting 
expenses, 

fRAINING SUPPORT—PROGRAM 7200 


The training program support request is $2.5 million, or eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total request; a $100,000 decrease below 
fiscal 1958. 

This program provides for the travel of Army advisers for inspec- 
tion and training of the guard, costs of the Army extension courses, 
and logistical costs for field training, including transportation of 
equipage to and from the training site. 

The decrease of $100,000 below fiscal 1958 is due to the reduction 
of field training requirements because of the lower strength. 


24186—58-———-1} 
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MATERIEL—-PROGRAM 7300 


The request for funds for materiel is $6.4 million or 2.1 percent 
of the budget estimate. The funds required are for organizational 
clothing and equipment, and technical service equipment. The de- 
crease of $0.9 million is attributable to the reduction of strength and 
units. 


SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS——PROGRAM 7400 


Supplies and repair parts require $14 million or 4.7 percent of the 
fiscal 1959 budget estimate. This will support the cost of operating 
and maintaining the vehicles and equipment used in armory and field 
training, and for administrative use; training aids; and office sup- 

lies and equipment for the United States property and fiscal offices. 
Fiscal 1959 provides the same level of support as in fiscal 1958 for 
field maintenance, spare parts, and supplies. A slight increase in 
procurement of oils and lubricants else 9 0 for an 8-percent increase 
in fuel consuming equipment, which amount is offset by a reduction 
of maintenance supplies. 


7 ARMY TECHNICIAN-—PROGRAM 7500 


The fund request for salaries for Army technicians is $77 million 
or 25.8 percent of the fiscal 1959 budget estimate. The program au- 
thorized 17,412 spaces, and employment of 16,940 man-years. The 
decrease of $2 million below fiscal 1958 will reduce the program in 
fiscal 1959 by 419 spaces and 440 man-years below the fiscal 1958 level. 
As indicated in my general statement, this represents a decrease of 
$4.3 million and 930 man-years of employment below the fiscal 1958 
authorized level, due to the January reapportionment action. 


SERVICES (OTHER THAN TECHNICIAN SALARIES)——-PROGRAM 7500 


The requirement for services, other than the technician program 
which I have just presented, is $16 million or 5.4 percent of the fiscal 
1959 request. The funds are required for transportation of equip- 
ment and supplies from the technical service depots to the National 
Guard and intrastate distribution from National Guard warehouses 
to the units. Also provided is travel performed by National Guard 
technicians in the maintenance of equipment, and by personnel of the 
active Army in the technical inspection of equipment. It also covers 
the cost of opening, operating, and closing of State and Federal 
operated field training camps, and the repair and utility costs of 
facilities occupied by the United States property and fiscal officers. 
The decrease of $1.3 million is attributable to the following: reduc- 
tion of tonnage, transportation of equipment and supplies, and reduc- 
tion of opening, operating, and closing costs due to lower strength and 
units ; a programed reduction of travel requirements for both National 
Guard technicians and Army personnel inspecting Army National 
Guard equipment; and a decrease for the repair and rehabilitation 
of National Guard facilities. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE, PROGRAM 7600 


‘The request for $8.6 million, or 2.9 percent of the budget request, 
is a $1.6 million decrease below fiscal 1958. Funds are required for the 
operating expenses of the Army National Guard air defense units 
actively engaged in air defense of the United States as on-site units 
operating tactical gun positions in Hawaii and NIKE positions in the 
continental United § States and for training of personnel for missile 
units that are preparing to take over additional NIKE sites from the 
active Army. Specifically, the requirement includes pay for full-time 
technicians, maintaining and operating gun and NIKE equipment 
and sites, costs of site maintenance and utilities, site communications 
and the training of NIKE technicians programed to man NIKE 
sites. The reduced cost in fiscal 1958 reflects the withdrawal of AAA 
guns from the air defense system of the continental United States 
and the long lead time required for NIKE training, which results in 
a reduction in the number of battery operating months. 


EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Manon. We have had lots of correspondence, gentlemen, in 
regard to the National Guard appropriations for thet fiscal year 1959. 
We have had many letters from our colleagues, and many letters from 
over the Nation in connection with the National Guard. We believe 
very much in the National Guard and we want to do whatever is right 
for the guard. 

As you point out so well in your statement the National Guard 
touches the people in many ways and in many places. You make 
reference to the 2,600 units scattered among the 52 States and Terri- 
tories of the Nation. 

General McGowan. Could I put up a map showing how they are 
scattered in every State ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I think it would be well to put that map up. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Manon. You seem to have well summarized the picture for us. 
You summarize on page 8 of your statement : 


That the National Guard today is well equipped ; that its members are trained 
and possess more and better facilities than ever before in its long history; that 
it is truly a ready reserve; all this reflects the sustained support over the years 
on the part of the Congress, the Department of the Army, and the 52 States 
and Territories, This force, with its trained personnel, equipment and facili- 
ties, has been achieved at a Federal and State cost of many millions of dollars. 

We are proud of our record. This National Guard which all of you have been 
So instrumental in establishing must continue to become ever stronger and 
more effective. With your permission, I wish to quote President Eisenhower, 
our Commander in Chief, who stated his own view over a year ago on the 
need to maintain and enhance the mobilization readiness of the National Guard. 
I quote: 

“As Commander in Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that 
now and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organi- 
zation of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of 
the Nation, to the end that your organization shall be ready to discharge their 
historic role at the very outset of any national emergency.” 


The National Guard has been brought to the fore more so than 
usual from the standpoint of the budget this year by reason of the 
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proposed reduction in the size of the guard. It is very apparent to 
me that Members of Congress and the people generally, at least those 
who have contacted me, believe that we should provide a higher level 
than is recommended in the budget. 

Mr. Riley, at my request, has a series of questions which he will 
propound in connection with this program. 

Mr. Ritry. Glad to see you before the committee again, General. 
You have always given us a good statement. You have always been 
frank in your answers to our questions. We welcome you back. 

General McGowan. Glad to be here, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I am one of those, and the people I represent are among 
those, who feel very keenly that the National Guard should be sus- 
tained at its present level. I have a few questions here. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Insert in the record also a statement of the direct obligations by 
project and subproject for fiscal year 1957, fiscal year 1958, and as of 
January 31, 1958, actual, and for fiscal year 1959, if you please. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Obligations by project and subproject 
PROGRAM 7000 MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS, NATIONAL GUARD 


Actual, | Estimate, Actual as | Estimate, 
No. fiscal year | fiscal year | of Jan. 31, | fiscal yea 
| 1957 1958 1958 1959 





701) | Pay and allowances, field training 1$37, 390, 421 |$36, 397, 000 |$25, 541, 820 $34, 283, 000 
7012 | Pay and allowances for duty with Regular | | 
Army and school] attendance | 11,063,807 | 11,027,000 | 5,326,449 | 10,876,000 
7013 | Pay during drills |} 94,835, 788 | 89,833,000 | 40,629,916 | 84,370, 000 
7014 | Pay and allowances, Federal status | 5,772,416 | 22,361,000 | 14,294,260 | 14,865,000 
| | = — , | ' 
Subtotal, project 7010 1149, 062, 432 |159, 618, 000 | 85,845,445 | 144, 394, 000 
7021 Travel, National Guard | 5, 239, 336 | 5, 269, 000 3, 066, 952 | 4 RB 1K ") 
7022 | Travel, Federal statu | 1,851,796 | 5,003, 000 | 3,386, 562 3, 238, OF 
Subtotal, project 7020 7, 091, 132 | 10,272,000 | 6,453,514} 8, 124, 000 
7031 | Other military personnel cost 185, 235 | 175, 000 | 131, 688 | 174.9900 
7041 | Subsistence of the National Guard | 7,959, 798 8,869,000 | 4,860,912 |} 8, 698, 000 
7042 | Subsistence, Federal status | 1,489,718 | 7,495, 000 } 2. 564, 369 5, 328, 000 
_- | — - a - | - 
Subtotal, project 7040 9, 449, 511 | 16, 364, 000 i 7,425, 281 14, 026, 000 
7051 Individual clothing, National Guard_. | 6,678,429 | 1, 729, 000 749, 761 1, 671, 000 
7052 Individual clothing, Federal status | 1,810,723 | 6, 642, 000 3,999,236 | 3,651,000 
} | tnt | Senate 
| Subtotal, project 7050__. | 8,489,152 | 8,371,000 4,748, 997 | 5, 322, 000 
| Total, program 7000 174, 277, 462 | 194, 800, 000/104, 604,925 | 172, 040, 000 
| j 
PROGRAM 7100 COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 
Pile seigt aon a: iy? ay ie WE, eer se aus Toa an 477 “y 7% 
7111 | National Guard Bureau. gabe ..---...--.| $1, 058, 782 | $1,080,000 | $645,483 | $1, 060; 000 
m3 Recruiting and publicity. _..-..- _—" sea) 444, 503 | 411, 000 |. 300, 021 400, 000 


Total, program 7100---. L 503, 285 | 1, 500, 000 945, 504 | 1, 460, 000 


PROGRAM 7200 TRAINING 


ng: 3 
sutharkh« $772, 936 i. 010, 060 $360, 830 
1, 750, 159 590, 000 853, 815 


7211 | Armory drill training 


$1, 006, 000 
7221 Field training expenses 


1, 495, O% 








Total, program 7200--- _..| 2, 528, 095 2, 600,000 | 1, 214, 645 2, 500, 000 
i | } j 
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Obligations by project and subproject 
PROGRAM 7300 MATERIEL 





7321 | Organization equipment... ............-....-.- E $8, 549, 408 ms | $7, 300,000 | $2, 416,632 | $6, 400,000 


wendy hlase 





PROGRAM 7400 SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as | Estimate, 


No. | fiseal year | fiscal year | of Jan, 31, | fiscal year 
|} 1957 | 1988 1958 °| 1959 
wir) | | | 
7411 | Repair parts and materials (oreeps for depot | | 
maintenance) eel $8, 203, 097 | $7, 160,000 | $3, 184, 698 7, 095, 000 
7412 | Petroleum, oil and lubrieants_- he 4, 821, 7 4,909,000 | 2, 675, 867 4, 981, 000 


7413 | Other operating supplies (training ‘and office 
| supplies and equipment) - -. 


2, 457, 670 a 1, 931, 000 1, 504, 409 | 1, 924, 000 


15, 482, 551 fue 14, 000, 000 | 7, , 364, 974 | 14, 000, 000 


Total, program 7400 





PROGRAM 7500 SERVICES INCLUDING a IPMENT MAINTENANCE 








7511 | Support of National Guard units. __.__..._- aN $4, 327, 642 | $3,121,000 | $1,355,495 | $2, 954, 000 
7512 | Organizational technicians. 45, 444,117 | 47,665,000 | 27,700,408 | 46, 481, 000 
7513 | United States property and fiscal office tech- | 

| . Bilans........<S3621. 08 AAISL- alle } 11, 392, 852 | | 11,519,000 | 6, 787,106 | 11, 233, 000 
7514 | Field maintenance technicians____-- -| 20, 424, 575 | 21, 363,000 | 11, 901, 759 | 2, 833, 000 
7519 | Second destination transporation from depots.-| 2, 330, 385 | 2, 529, 000 | 533, 028 2, 123, 000 


. ae ——— — cor -™ 


meiky Sees aes | 83, 919, 57 1 | 8 6, 197, 000 48, 277, 796 | 83, 624, 000 


Subtotal, project 7510 


7521 | Federal facilities, including repairs, utilities, | 





t ' 

} | 

|} and other expenses incident to opening, | | 
| operating, and closing summer camps-.......-.| 2, 967, 135 2, 783, 000 1, 013, 599 2, 488, 000 

7522 | Other facilities: | 
Repairs and utilities_. | §,468,126 | 6,975,000 | 2,577,505 | 6,547,000 
7523 | Rents and restorations olka : | 281, 843 | 345, 000 | 169, 471 sl, ¢ 000 

| | ————| —_——-| ——|—_—_— 
Subtotal, project 7520_........-. -----| 8,717,104 | 10,103,000 | 3,760,665 | 9, 376, 000 
Total, program 7000............<dsck ite | 92, 636, 675 | 96,300,000 | 52, 038, 461 l 93, 000, 000 
PROGRAM 7600 ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 

7621 | Operational costs. $7, 579, 107 | $9, 281, 000 | $4,717,893 | $8, 317, 000 
7631 | Equipment repair and re placement parts_ 2, 130, 872 | 596, 000 365, 553 | 90, 000 
7641 | Battery site security and utilities | 1, 506, 215 | 323, 000 240, 214 | 193, 000 
Total, program 7600_--. 1i, 216, 194 | 10, 200, 000 5, 323, 660 &, 600 000 
Grand total. _-.-. - ‘ ‘ 306, 188, 670 (326, 700, 000 i 3, 908, 801 | 298, 000, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Jan. 31 } 
shown above include reimbursements; 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 
years exclude reimbursements. The tabu- 
lation below presents the statements on 3 
more comparable basis at the appropriation 


level. | 
Totals shown above. .__. ‘ 306, 188, 670 |326, 700, 000 |173, 908, 801 | 298, 000, 000 
Reimbursements. .. : ‘ 988, 794 | 800, 000 800, 000 
Total appropriation E 7, "157, “464 327, 500, 000 |173, 908, 801 | 298, 800, 000 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Ritey. The green sheets and justifications indicate there will 
be at the end of 1958 an unobligated balance of $7,100,000. Why did 
you have this much money left over? 

General McGowan. Sir, we were apportioned the $327 million, in 
round figures, the difference between the appropriated amount $333.8 
million, and the figure that you set forth, of $7 million, which has 
been retained in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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UNALLOCATED FUNDS 


Mr. Ritry. In other words, this $7 million was not allocated ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rizxy. Did you make a request for it? 

General McGowan. We did ask for it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritery. It was requested ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Will you make a reclama? 

General McGowav. It is difficult to say at this moment, sir. We 
are examining all our programs to insure that we will be asking for 
an actual need and not just for the purpose of having the money 
apportioned to us, sir. 

eneral Traus. May I add to that? While it is technically true 
the money is in the Bureau of the Budget, this action of the Bureau 
of the Budget is in accordance with the OSD financial plan, and there- 
fore I think it is fair to say that the reserve, the amount of money in 
this reserve, is in there because of Department of Defense action. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1958 


Mr. Rirzy. What is your latest estimated unobligated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1958, say, June 30? 

General McGowan. We would estimate the balance at $7 million 
at the end of the year, at this moment, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. There is no change? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 


TRANSFERS 


Mr. Rixy. Has there been or is it anticipated that there will be 
transfers either in or out of this appropriation of $333,800,000? 

General McGowan. We do not at this time plan to, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you know of any? 

General Travs. No, sir. This amount of unapportioned money 
would lapse, according to present plans, on June 30. 

Mr. Ritey. It would go back to the Treasury ? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Ritey. What are the unexpended balances, General, at the end 
of 1957, 1958, and 1959, fiscal years? Would you insert that in the 
record ¢ 

General Travs. I can give the figures right now, sir. 

The unexpended balance at the end of 1957 is $59.8 million; at the 
end of 1958, $66.5 million; at the end of 1959, $64.6 million. The 
last two figures are estimated rather than actual. 

Mr, Ritey. Would you please insert in the record a statement of 
the funds required by appropriations and program, including opera- 
tion and maintenance to support a guard strength of 400,000? 

Mr. Srxes. General, before you reach that, may I ask how it is that 
you have those large unexpended balances? 

General Traus. Those unexpended balances, Mr. Sikes, were con- 
tained within the total on my large charts the other day and are quite 
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normal for an account of this size. Of course, the unobligated- bal- 
ance, so-called, which will expire June 30, is a much smaller amount, 
and has been stated before, I believe, at $7.1 million. 

Mr. Sruxes. What I am trying to do is to be sure the record at this 
point is complete for the benefit of those peppie who have not seen 
your previous testimony. Will you provide a more complete state- 
ment, showing exactly what this chasiton is? 

General Travs. We will do that, Mr. Sikes. 

(The statement requested follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Unexpended balances which are consistently carried over from 1 fiseal year 


to the next under the Army National Guard appropriation are the results of 
the following: 


(a) Technician pay and military pay and allowances which accrue but are 
not paid until the following fiscal year. Military pay and allowances are pre- 
dominate in view of field training in June and the quarterly payroll system used 
for armory drill pay. 


(6) Requisitions submitted in the latter part of a fiscal year for which the 


depots do not have time to effect billing or payment until the succeeding fiscal 
year. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1957 


General McGowan. I would like to state for the record, sir, that of 
the moneys apportioned the National Guard Bureau for fiscal 1957, 
we obligated 98.9 percent. 

Mr. Ritey. Out of some $320 million you obligated more than 90 
percent ? 


General McGowan. $310 million apportioned in fiscal 1957, sir. 
REQUIREMENTS TO SUPPORT 400,000 END STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have the figures that would be necessary to sup- 
port a National Guard of 400,000? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. We have some figures. We do not 
have the operation and maintenance Army figure which I think Gen- 
eral Traub could furnish, sir. 

General Travs. I can furnish that. 

Mr. Rizey. If you will insert it in the record. 

(The information requested follow :) 


Requirements to support 400,000 end strength, fiscal year 1959 


Progratn. TOD. 2 nscniin cw cg icant etiiend ed ptiattiasethaecininte +-$33, 740, 000 
I FI ith isi R ance E in ecseibareiaaia lcci Riad ole iniiedapssadag palit +19, 000 
FE Tica cicsiciarcad eokecissaneininednepetarinmeniehncaeadlinomniathop deat datamaeiaegeal +-4, 241, 000 

44.38, 000, 000 


1In addition, $24 million would be required in “Operation and maintenance, Army,” 
appropriation to cover Active Army support of the increased National Guard program. 
1. Increased input for 6-month active duty for training program 
(from 22,000 to 55,000). This provides for an additional 136,650 
man-months, a total of 308,700 man-months as compared to 


172,050 man-months in the appropriation request__._._._._.______ $24, 300, 000 
2. Provision for increased participation at field training and armory 

drill (pay, travel, subsistence, other support costs) _.-._-_-__ 3, 119, 000 
3. Restoration of command-post exercises and State unit schools... 2, 070, 000 
4. Restoration of 930 technician man-years increasing from 16,940 

aa ead eects ee nase emiactanccorenceg ene ete ab tin cee ee tee ee 4, 241, 000 
5. First 50-percent increment of new AG—44 green uniforms___.._~-_ 4, 270, 000 
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EFFECT OF CEILING OF 360,000 END STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritey. What is the present strength of the guard, General. 

General McGowan. We are compelled to take drastic action from 
month to month to force it down to that 400,000 figure, sir. We must 
reach it by the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Rirry. Are you reaching it by attrition, or are you having to 
Jet some people out ? 

General McGowan. We are constantly lowering the strength ceiling 
we permit the various States. 

Mr. Rirxy. How do they handle their reductions? 

General McGowan. By stopping recruiting. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it true that the proposed cutback of the guard to 
360,000 is going to mean the elimination of some of the historic guard 
divisions; that it will mean other decided cutbacks that will have an 
extremely injurious effect on efficiency and morale throughout the 
National Guard ? 

General McGowan. Mr. Sikes, there are two areas under contempla- 
tion. One is the reduction of 40,000 in strength, and the other is the 
effects of a proposed Reserve forces structure, upon which the Depart- 
ment of the Army testified in closed hearing before the House Armed 
Services Committee. While the two occur, by happenstance at the 
same time, they are not one dependent upon the other. I would like 
to state that maintaining the guard at 400,000 will not directly affect 
possible changes in the troop structure. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you explain how changes in the troop structure 
may be brought about ? 


EFFECT OF REORAGANIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD INTO PENTOMIC 
DIVISION 


General McGowan. I think TI could discuss this on the record with- 
out violating any security, sir, that the guard divisions will be reorgan- 
ized under the pentomic concept. This they all desire and have in 
many cases requested be expedited. That conversion results in a 
smaller number of ufits within each of the divisions that so convert. 
I think beyond this point, sir, I could not discuss the effects of such a 
Reserve forces structure on the record. 

Mr. Srxes. General, we have a dual record; if you wish to indicate 
the next part of your statement will be for the confidential use of the 
committee, it is in order that you do so, but I think it would be useful 
tousto know more definitely what this situation is. 

General McGowan. Could I question General Traub for a moment, 
sir? 

In addition to the conversion of the divisions of the National Guard 
to the pentomie structure, it is proposed, and this plan has not yet 
been approved by the Secretary of the Army, to my knowledge, but 
it has been proposed that six combat Infantry divisions be deleted 
from the troop structure of the National Guard. 

Further, that in excess of 20 percent of the units not in the divi- 
sional structure shall be consolidated, reorganized, or eliminated, pro- 
ducing over all a loss of approximately 32 percent of the company-size 
units in the troop structure of the National Guard as of last fall, which 
we took as a fixed date. 
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T might say that some of the States have proceeded to take interim 
measures to facilitate reorganization under the pentomic structure, so 
we have had some losses in numbers of units since last fall, so we have 
taken September 30 as a fix from which to calculate everything, so we 
are all talking from the same number, sir. 

Mr. SIKEs. The proposed reduction, in itself, as brought about by 
the budget limitation, would not mean the elimination of divisions 
and other major units, but the reorganization under the pentomic 
structure may cause the elimination of major units and of divisions ? 

General McGowan. I would have to say, sir, the reorganization 
under the pentomic structure and other reduction, come down to De- 
partment of the Army from the Secretary of Defense, based on war 
plans and war objectives, the two of them. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me be more specific. The 51st Division is one that 
I am very much interested in, and so is the gentleman from South 
Carolina. I am equally interested in the 48th. Is either of these divi 
sions due to be eliminated under either or both of these proposals ? 

General McGowan. I would like to say, first, sir, that the 51st Divi- 
sion is the second largest division in the National Guard. Then I 
must say that no determination has been made with respect to the 
elimination of any divisions, because the proposed plan has not yet 
been approved by the Secretary of the Army, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Sixes. If that plan were approved, would either be elimi- 
nated ? 

General McGowan. I could not with any reliability or any validity 
predict any division that might be eliminated. 

I would like to add that there has been a great deal of study in the 
Army staff on this very difficult subject. The guard is not alone in 
possible reductions. A proposal which has been made by the Army 
staff to the Secretary in connection with this troop basis included a 
provision that six infantry divisions, if eliminated as combat infantry 
divisions, would be retained with a very valid and real role of a 
training division responsibility for units which would be in those 
States and that the units themselves would serve a real requirement 
upon a possible mobilization of the Armed Forces. 

(See pp. 768-770 for further information on reorganization.) 


RESPONSES TO PROPOSED REDUCTION OF 40,000 MEN 


Mr. Srxes. You, of course, are aware of the damage to morale that 
has been done throughout the guard by the proposal to eut back 
to 360,000. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Did the guard protest that cutback to the proper authori- 
ties within the Department of the Army and Department of Defense / 

General McGowan. I would like to say, sir, that the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Staff vigorously protested that proposed re- 
duction of the Reserve forces of the Army from 700,000 to 630,000. 

Mr. Srxes. That of course includes the National Guard ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. Representations were made by Gen- 
eral Harrison, president of the National Guard Association, General 
Lance, president of the Adjutant Generals Association, to Secretary of 
the Army, pointing out the effects. 
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Mr. Srxes. Are you in position to give us some of the reasons that 
were advanced to show why the guard should not be reduced ? 

General McGowan. I think General Palladino, in the question asked 
of him by one of the gentlemen here, said this reduction of the guard 
as of the Reserve would lower the strength at which units in priority 
3 could be maintained to a level below that at which effective unit 
training could be conducted. 

Mr. Srxes. That is very important. I assume you have a detailed 
listing of the objections to this cut as propounded by the National 
Guard Association, the Adjutant Generals Association, by the Na- 
tional Guard itself, and by the Secretary of the Army to the Secretary 
of Defense. I would like to ask that any of that material that can be 
secured be placed in the record at this point. 

General McGowan. I am not in a position to procure material that 
the Secretary of Defense presented. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean Secretary of the Army? 

General McGowan. But I will present for the record those other 
presentations. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Reduction of 40,000 personnel will cause the third priority units of the new 
proposed troop structure to be held at undesirably weak strength. 

It is most difficult to satisfactorily conduct unit training with weak strength 
and it lowers the mobilization readiness of third priority units. 

Trained manpower will be lost without replacement. 

The 34,000 Army National Guard strength reduction during fiscal vears 1957 
and 1958 represents a cut in the existing on-board strength of the guard. The 
proposed 40,000 reduction to a strength of 360,000 in fiscal year 1959 represents 
a further cut in the existing on-board Army National Guard strength. The total 
on-board strength cut, therefore, would be 74,000, in a period of 27 months. 

The 40,000 reduction to 360,000 would drastically curtail the 6-months train- 
ing program in fiscal year 1959. The 52 States and Territories and the approxi- 
mately 5,500 units got this program rolling in fiscal year 1957 when they pro- 
cured approximately 33,000 to take 6 months training. In fiscal year 1958 we 
will procure approximately 50,000. The fiscal year 1959 budget will limit pro- 
curement to 13,000. Fiscal year 1960 procurement will approximate 50,000 
whether the strength is 360,000 or 400,000. Were authorization and funds made 
available to maintain 400,000 in fiscal year 1959, the States and Territories 
would procure approximately 58,000 of these 6-month trainees and thus keep this 
vital program going on an even basis from year to year. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
GuaARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, Com- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 26, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is an honor for me to appear 
before this committee as the representative of almost half a million volunteer 
citizen-soldiers and airmen who are members of the National Guard of the 
States, Territories, the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

We are aware of your great responsibility concerning the security of our 
Nation. In the exercise of that responsibility you have had presented to you 
certain proposed programs and policies for the common defense which vitally 
affect the Reserve components of the Army, and in particular this country’s 
largest and most effective Ready Reserve Force—the Army National Guard. 
Upon your deliberations and recommendations may well depend the lives of 
millions of our citizens and the future well-being and independence of these 
United States. You are entitled to, and must have, all possible information 
bearing upon these matters. 
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Mr. Chairman, the National Guard is strongly in favor of every program de- 
signed to weld the economic, scientific, and military potential of this country 
into a more effective instrument for national survival. However, while the at- 
tention of the Nation is focused on the fantastic pushbutton weapons of the 
future and the increased emphasis placed upon their development, we seriously 
question the wisdom of downgrading, slashing, and reducing the effectiveness of 
our existing conventional forces, both Active and Reserve—the men and organi- 
zations which constitute our shield of survival now. This doubt is shared by 
‘many Members of Congress. We can and must maintain a sufficient balance 
in our forces to prevent the enemy from gaining a decision in an area and with 
a force of his own choosing. 

While our enemy maintains overwhelming land forces, vast air fleets, and 
extensive naval armadas; while he continues to incite local disturbances on the 
periphery of the free world; and while our national policy dictates the use of 
countermeasures after the first blow has fallen, we must be prepared to meet and 
grapple with him, notwithstanding the type and character of his attack or the 
locale in which it commences. In other words, we must be prepared to press the 
nuclear button, if necessary, and equally prepared to transport, equip, and 
supply the conventional forces required to cope with so-called brush-fire actions. 

The opinion expressed by many in high places at the close of World War II, 
that the atomic bomb precluded the struggle of land-massed arms, had scarcely 
echoed before we were engaged in such a struggle in Korea. Our failure to 
adequately prepare for that action caused the needless and extravagant sacrifice 
of young Americans. Subsequently, we have tensely watched the explosions 
in Indochina, the Israel-Egyptian war, the Suez Canal incident, the fight in 
Greece, the French and Spanish Moroccan disturbances, and the smoldering 
flames on Formosa and in the Middle Hast. 

Sputniks I and II caused us to redouble our efforts to regain technical and 
scientific leadership. The widely distributed pictures of the Russian Army, 
parading in Moscow’s Red Square on October 5, disclosing extensive advances in 
weapons and equipment, are not calculated to soothe our national pride. Our 
vaunted technical superiority in weapons, equipment, and techniques, upon which 
has been based the slashing reductions in our forces, may no longer stand the 
scrutiny of close examination in the light of these revelations. 

An integral part of our balanced force is the Reserve Force, and in particular 
the Army National Guard. Conscious of the need for a strong Reserve and for 
a plan which would provide equity of military obligation, President Eisenhower, 
in 1953, assured the country that he would seek to strengthen our national defense 
by building a 2-million-man Ready Reserve. The Defense Department subse- 
quently called for 2,900,000 men in the Ready Reserve and 2 million more in the 
Standby Reserve. I need not remind you gentlemen, most of whom sat through 
the extensive hearings on the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, that time and again 
under questioning, leaders of the Defense Establishment reiterated that: 

(1) A 2,900,000-man Ready Reserve was a service requirement which had 
the approval of the services, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, the National Security Council, and the President ; 

(2) The proposed plan was a long-range plan; and 

(3) That if the proposed plan was not adopted the entire national defense 
would have to be reoriented. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955, embodying a majority of the features called 
for by the Defense Department, was subsequently enacted, and the Army under- 
took a multi-million-dollar publicity and advertising campaign to sell its features 
to the country at large. The immediate results were far from satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, early in 1957 the Army announced that the 6-month active duty 
training requirement in that act was being extended to the Army National Guard. 
After considerable discussion before this committee, there was developed, a 
“memorandum of understanding,” which modified the period of obligated serv- 
ice required under the act and specifically set the strength of the Army National 
Guard at 400,000 officers and men. Both the President and spokesmen for the 
Army announced that major reliance was placed on the existence of a strong, 
ready, Army National Guard, and the Secretary of the Army guaranteed to do 
everything in his power to insure that the strength of 400,000 would be main- 
tained. It was categorically stated then, and again later, that the Army would 
accept every man sent to it for the 6-month training, and at the time the States 
wanted to send them. 
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Notwithstanding these assurances and the splendid support rendered by Mr. 
Brucker, the Secretary of the Army, when the Congress was considering appro- 
priations for the support of the Army National Guard for fiscal year 1953, of- 
ficials in the Office of the Secretary of Defense blocked the inclusion of funds 
for the support of thousands of volunteers for the 6 months’ training program. 

Almost immediately, the Department of Defense imposed a strict limitation 
on funding, and it became necessary to fix quotas on the number of non-prior- 
service men who could be enlisted to enter the 6 months’ training program in 
fiscal 1958. 

The limited appropriations caused us to “borrow from Peter to pay Paul” 
with respect to putting young guardsmen into the 6 months’ training program 
during the current fiscal year. We have been permitted, under monthly quotas, 
to enlist only a few thousand of youths to start training within 120 days. Con- 
currently, we have had to enlist and stockpile high school students and others 
who could be deferred from entering training until next July 1. The result was 
graphically illustrated in a chart displayed by the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, which indicated that those on board prior to July 1 must be funded 
in the 6-month program out of fiscal 1959 appropriations. The chart projected 
only approximately 4,000 new 6-month trainees in fiscal 1959, or less than 1 per 
Army National Guard unit. In other words, from the standpoint of funds, most 
of next year’s crop has been already harvested. 

Efforts have been increased to obtain the enlistment of veterans, and se- 
called obligors—those who have performed 2 years of active service and 
who have a remaining obligation to participate in Reserve training. You have 
already heard testimony to the effect that only about 65 percent of the re- 
turning obligors are being involuntarily assigned to Army Reserve units, and 
only about 73 percent of those are actually attending the prescribed training 
assemblies. Such a procedure cannot be termed an equitable one. Experience 
in the States indicates that of the total number of obligors referred by name 
to the guard the vast majority cannot be contacted because of incorrect addresses. 
The geographical location of many precludes their availability. Others ex- 
press unwillingness to participate, have too much rank for avaiable vacancies, 
or possess the wrong MOS. Less than 25 percent are ultimately enrolled. 

Great stress has been placed on the utilization of obligors. This is a matter 
which is worthy of detailed consideration, and which members of this com- 
mittee noted during the testimony delivered this past Monday. All are aware 
of the furor created by the recall and use of prior service men during the 
Korean conflict. Most of you remember the plea of President Hisenhower 
who had this to say on July 23, 1953, and I quote: 

“T am confident that it is the will of this Nation that the responsibilities 
for its defense should be shared as equally as possible by all of its citizens. 

“And yet, as our veterans of Korea return home they find themselves under 
legal compulsion to shoulder a 6-year Reserve obligation. Our only effective 
military Reserve under this present system is—and apparently will remain— 
composed almost wholly of men who have already served the Nation in the 
Korean war, World War II, or both, 

“T also find that under the present system thousands of our young men have 
not yet assumed any military obligation to our country. Men who have not been 
inducted for Korea not only escape the ordeals of that conflict, they also under- 
take no Reserve obligation. 

“Thus our system requires our soldier of today also to carry the future na- 
tional defense burden ahead of the man who has received no training, has 
done no service, and has assumed no Reserve obligation. 

“These inequities appear to me to directly contravene some of the most 
basic principles of our society.” 

Under the existing system, and as programed for the future, more and more 
emphasis is being placed upon the continuing military obligation of men who 
have already performed 2 or more years of active military service, and fewer 
and fewer opportunities are being afforded for young men without prior serv- 
ice to volunteer for active-duty training, followed by a period of Reserve train- 
ing. Thus, the inequities of which the President spoke are being perpetuated 
and aggravated. 

Pentagon sources have been quoted to the effect that the enactment of the 
new pay bill may make unnecessary the continuation of the draft. Under such 
circumstances obligors will no longer be available. 
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Today we have an Army National Guard at a higher state of readiness than 
was ever deemed possible a few short years ago, and its readiness is constantly 
and effectively being increased. 

The Army National Guard is organized into more than 5,400 combat and 
combat-support units, located in more than 2,500 separate communities—a dis- 
persal calculated to minimize the effect of any all-out nuclear onslaught. This 
factor alone might prove the difference between life and death for millions of 
our citizens in the initial stages of any nuclear War. 

It is engaged in an active air-defense mission, on an around-the-clock basis, 
and its units are now being trained to take over Nike-Ajax launching sites. 

Inspections conducted by officers of the Active Army, assigned by various Army 
Commanders during field training last summer, attest to the State of training 
of National Guard organizations. Seventy-five percent of 5,454 Army National 
Guard units inspected were given ratings of “very satisfactory” or better. 
Units awarded “superior” ratings totaled 12.1 percent, and 32.3 percent re- 
ceived ratings of “excellent.” 

To conduct more advanced type training and make full use of equipment 
available for training, an increasing number of Army National Guard units are 
performing outdoor weekend training sessions in lieu of night training in the 
Armory. This gives twice the amount of training time at no increase in cost. 

A total of 4,165 officers and 3,924 enlisted men attended courses conducted 
at army service schools during fiscal year 1957. Such participation would be 
greater if more funds were provided, A total of 41,769 Army National Guard 
men are presently enrolled in extension courses provided by their schools. 

The past 2 years have seen an expansion of the National Guard’s officer can- 
didate program. This expansion was undertaken to assure a continuing flow 
of qualified, properly schooled second lieutenants in guard organizations. The 
program provides for attendance at Regular Army officer candidate courses, 
special National Guard officer candidate courses conducted at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, and the Artillery and Missile School at Fort Sill. In 
addition, 34 States and the District of Columbia are conducting officer candidate 
schools. 

To qualify for promotion to the next higher grade an Army National Guard 
officer must successfully complete an appropriate course at an Army Service 
School or an extension course commensurate with his grade. 

The States, unassisted, have constructed and maintained hundreds of ar- 
mories and other facilities, with hundreds of millions of dollars; other millions 
have been invested in facilities under a Federal-State program. 

Because of the existence of long-experienced State Military Departments, the 
National Guard saves untold millions of dollars which would otherwise be 
required for the maintenance of wholly Federal Reserve Forces. 

The Army National Guard imposes a minimum support requirement upon the 
Active Army. It plans and conducts its own convoys of more than 400,000 
men, up to distances of hundreds of miles to and from field training sites; it 
performs its own administration, feeding, and general “housekeeping,” and con- 
ducts effective field-type training. 

Despite limitation, restrictions, quotas, conversions, reorganizations, and re- 
designation, the Army National Guard today is still the largest and most ef- 
fective Ready Reserve force in the arsenal of this Nation. 

It is paradoxical and confusing that the more we reduce our forces the 
stronger we are supposed to get. This is a dangerous philosophy and one which 
requires careful scrutiny. In this respect, we are greatly disturbed by proposed 
plans of the Army as disclosed to this committee. We fail to see wisdom 
or economy in any plan which arbitrarily directs the inactivation and destruction 
of Army National Guard divisions for which a requirement exists in the overall 
structure. Nevertheless, testimony before this committee included no reasons, 
valid or otherwise, for such projected action. We suggest that such a plan is 
not motivated alone by the desire for efficiency. Moreover, we seriously doubt 
that any war plan directs the inactivation of Army National Guard divisions. 
We do not take issue with the war plan as such, but we state categorically 
that if the total number of Reserve Forces divisions must be reduced, economy 
and sound planning dictate the establishment of reasonable criteria for evalu- 
ating all Reserve Forces divisions, to the end that those determined to be least 
effective be removed. 

Such factors as strength, equipment, facilities, state of training, ratio of 
numbers of officers to enlisted men, unit and field training attendance, admin- 
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istration, supply, community support, potential, and others, appear to be a 
reasonable yardstick against which organizations may be measured. 

The National Guard Association strongly urges that while this Nation vigor- 
ously pursues its nuclear and scientific programs, concurrent attention be di- 
rected to the maintenance and increased effectiveness of our existing conven- 
tional Active and Reserve Forces, in order to provide adequate security under 
any and all circumstances. 

Specifically, we recommend that— 

(1) the strength of the Active Army be maintained at 925,000; 

(2) the strength of the Reserve Forces of the Army be maintained at 
700,000 ; 

(3) the strength of the Army National Guard be maintained at 400,000; 

(4) the 6 months’ active-duty training program be expanded to assure 
an adequate source of nonprior service volunteers to maintain the Army 
National Guard at 400,000; 

(5) sufficient funds be included in the appropriations for fiscal 1959 to 
support the foregoing prescribed strengths; 

(6) language concerning Army National Guard strength and Army Re- 
serve strength be made uniform in respect to the inclusion or exclusion of 
the 6 months’ trainees ; 

(7) the Committee direct the Army to proceed with development of plans 
for a revised Reserve forces troop basis, coordinated with the States and 
Territories through the National Guard Bureau and coordinated with the 
Army Reserve; and, 

(8) that prior to implementation of any such revised troop basis it be 
submitted to this committee for final approval. 

The guard is aware that conversion of its existing organizations to the 
pentomic concept will generate reductions in numbers of units. It is eager to 
initiate this conversion in order that it may have the power-packed, mobile type 
of organizations needed_to fight effectively, to survive on the atomic battlefield, 
and to provide a balanced force. Reorganization and conversion is an old story 
to the Army National Guard, but only participation in the planning stages will 
permit the orderly development of mutually satisfactory solutions to this 
desirable program. 

Finally, it is our fervent desire to be able to support the Army as it should be 
supported, and to have a program of sufficient stability to enable the Army Na- 
tional Guard to perform its historic and legal mission as an integral part of the 
first line of defense of this Nation. 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. Cart L. PINNEY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
GvuaRD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Fesrvary 26, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as the commander of the 36th 
Infantry Division of the Texas National Guard, and as a member of the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board of the Department of Defense, I have been gravely con- 
cerned for many months over the implications of the serious reductions that 
already have taken place, not only in the Active Army, but in the Army National 
Guard as well, and more so by the further cuts which now are being advocated. 

In these days of satellites, of soaring guided missiles, of supersonic manned 
aircraft, it is drab, unromantic, and decidedly unglamorous to be what is known 
in some circles as a ground pounder or a doughboy. 

Science fiction fans do not thrill to a recital of requirements for conventional 
ground forces, equipped though they may be with intricate arms and electronic 
equipment—with fast-moving tanks, hovering helicopters, infrared reconnais- 
sance devices, recoilless weapons, and missile artillery. My division now con- 
sists of 10,000 officers and men—completely equipped, carrying on an active 
program. Frankly, I don’t think the Army staff that prepares these plans 
knows what the guard is doing. 

But, gentlemen, we are not dealing with glamour, romance, or fiction; we are 
concerned with the grim facts of national survival. 

And as one who has served many years as a citizen soldier, and, as a com- 
mander, I am honestly puzzled by developments which confront us now. 

I have been hearing from Defense Department and Army officials, year after 
year, that they must have more men and more units in the Army National Guard 
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than ever before in history. I can’t understand why the National Guard is 
constantly harassed by new plans every time the staff changes, and a new 
Staff has new ideas. 

I, and my fellow division commanders, our State adjutants general, our staffs 
and commanders, down to the last noncommissioned squad leaders, have been 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the thinking that we must build constantly, in 
numbers, and in training. We have exerted every effort to advance; now, we are 
being told that we must retreat—not from a flesh-and-blood enemy, but from a 
budget. 

For nearly 12 years, we have been told that the Army has required 27 divisions 
and many hundreds of nondivisional units of all types—regimental combat teams, 
armored Cavalry regiments, Antiaircraft and Field Artillery groups and bat- 
talions, and many others—plus additional divisions and other units in the Army 
Reserve necessary for a balanced force. 

During those years, we in the Army National Guard have made many adjust- 
ments from time to time to meet the changing requirements of the Army that 
have been imposed by new weapons, equipment, and techniques. We have con- 
verted four of our original postwar divisions from Infantry to Armor; we have 
converted Infantry to Antiaircraft Artillery, and to Armor, and to Engineers, 
and so on. Right now, we are converting many of our Antiaircraft Artillery 
units from guns to NIKE-AJAX missiles. 

Published reports indicate that we may lose six divisions and additional hun- 
dreds of nondivisional units. To date, the States have been given no opportunity 
to program conversions of the units which may be “excess,” to conform to the 
types which will be required in the revised troop basis. 

An approach to strength by elimination of men, units, and weapons is to me 
a questionable procedure. Nevertheless, if fewer divisions and other units are 
required within the Reserve components, certainly sound and sensible selection 
would eliminate the weakest and least effective. And yet, that principle is cast 
adrift in the plan as it has been proposed. 

If the management of a great supermarket chain were to retrench by closing 
its largest, most effective, and most profitable stores rather than its weakest and 
least profitable, either the stockholders would rebel or the chain soon would go 
broke. I think the stockholders in the United States of America—the taxpayers 
whose lives as well as money are at stake in this business of national defense— 
properly might question the soundness of a military management which proposes 
to increase its efficiency in this manner. 

Let me give still more emphasis to this point. Every 1 of the 21 Infantry divi- 
sions and 6 Armored divisions in the National Guard has been in existence since 
the close of World War II. Every one of them is completely organized in every 
respect—every unit in existence, functioning as a unit adequately manned to 
eonduct effective training and at the same time to look after its own housekeep- 
ing. None has to divert personnel and equipment from the Active Army to oper- 
ate its messes, operate and maintain its tanks, trucks, and other equipment, or 
to conduct its administrative and supply functions. 

As recently as the Korean war, only National Guard divisions were employed, 
as divisions, in Korea, in Japan, in Germany, and in the continental United 
States where the latter comprised our sole Strategic Reserve. I am sure this 
was due to no feeling of sentiment for the National Guard but based solely upon 
its ability to perform. May I then ask why we now are presented with a plan 
which would shift the emphasis away from an organization which time and again 
has proven itself through performance? 

This performance has been and is being made possible by the voluntary service 
of competent young officers and men. Our personnel has been and will con- 
tinue to be composed entirely of those who are serving through their own 
choice, and not by an involuntary assignment. We have our share—and a large 
one—of veterans of one or more wars, who serve willingly though under no 
legal obligation to do so; and of young men who have acquired a service obliza- 
tion through means of their own choosing, and continue to participate in trair- 
ing with the National Guard by their own choice. 

Therefore, when we record the strength of the National Guard as a whole and 
by divisions, regiments, groups, battalions, and companies, we record living, 
breathing, bodies—actively engaged in continuous and progressive training— 
with exceedingly high percentages of attendance as disclosed in earlier testimony. 

Accordingly, when we reorganize to conform to the pentomic concept—and 
the sooner, the better, so far as we are concerned—the units which are rendered 
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excess by virtue of such conversion, along with others which are no longer nec- 
essary in the revised troop structure, should be given every opportunity to 
reorganize into the required type in order that full advantage be taken of exist- 
ing personnel, equipment, and facilities. 

I urge that the Army cooperate with the States in the development of its 
plan. for such reorganizations, redesignations, and conversions as are necessary. 
No plan which has been developed under the Pentagon’s blanket of secrecy 
should be laid before the States on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

yentlemen, I have participated for many years in the organization, adminis- 
tration, and training of the National Guard, and in following the development 
of policies and legislation concerning the Reserve Forces in general. I know 
that it is the tendency of the Pentagon planners to develop plans and programs 
in an atmosphere of secrecy, isolated from contact with those whose personal 
knowledge of the Reserve components’ problems might upset their theories. 
This is a tendency which can be understood but which cannot be defended, and 
it should be corrected. 

I express the feeling of our officers and men who are wondering whether their 
years of time and effort in the development of effective units have been to no 
uvail; to feel suddenly that they are needed no longer. The effect on morale is 
shattering. 

To sum up 

I endorse the recommendations presented by the National Guard Association 
in its prepared statement delivered by Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., the 
president of that organization. 

I would like to emphasize once again, Mr. Chairman, that there are two 
separate and distinct proposals under consideration, which vitally affect the 
guard— 

1. The reduction in personnel strength of the Army National Guard of 
40,000 officers and men, as proposed in the President’s budget for fiscal 1959 ; 
and 

2. The elimination of six existing Army National Guard divisions plus 
several hundreds of existing, operational, functioning, combat, and combat- 
support units outside the divisional framework. 

Adequate appropriations will help in maintaining the Army National Guard 
at a strength of 400,000. But more than money will be required to resolve 
the equally serious problem of utilizing all of our existing units. To solve 
that problem, the Army must abandon its policy of secretive, unilateral plan- 
ning, and it must instead adhere to the spirit as well as the letter of cooperation 
with the National Guard and the States. 

It is my fervent hope that some time before I am forced to retire, we'll come 
up to a plan that we can stick to, and go ahead with our training, instead of 
having to come before Congress and fight for our very existence. 


Mr. Srxes. That is all. 
ANTIAIRORAFT UNITS IN NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. I am interested in what happened to the ack-ack training 
on the ack-ack programs for the guard. I know you had 50 or 60 or 
70 battalions of ack-ack dev eloped into pretty hot outfits. Where are 
they now? What happened to all those great. ack-ack outfits of the 
National Guard? Dothey have any more guns? 

General McGowan. We converted our first antiaircraft gun bat- 
talion in California last May to a NIKE unit. The first ‘to be so 
selected has been taking training with the Active Army since, both 
weekly drills and field training. They will assume the NIKE mission 
in the Los Angeles defenses in August 1958. 

Mr. Frioop. Will they occupy the emplacement at all times? Will 
they be with a NIKE battery at all times, the guard outfit? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. They will have approximately twice 
as many full-time technicians per battery as we had when they were 
with gun units because of the increased complexity of the equipment, 
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who will be serving there on a standby, full-time basis, and with the 
remainder of the battery reporting upon emergency as required. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your ack-ack program with reference to phasing 
out the other guard ack-ack battalions nationwide ? 

General McGowan. All gun missions or all our A-A units other 
than this one that started last May were withdrawn last October, Mr. 
Flood, 

Mr. Fioop. October of calendar 1957 ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. They have all been reorganized 
and they initiated their NIKE training with active Army “NIKE 
units onsite in February. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you propose to continue the Guard ack-ack outfits 
with NIKE-HERCULES if and when that is operational ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir, they will take over NIKE-AJAX 
and progress into the NIKE-HERCULES program. 


ACQUISITION AND TRAINING OF NIKE TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Froop. You talk about the number of technicians, perhaps 
double in number, in the California outfit. You probably Tirte to 
have the same number in others. Where do you get all these 
technicians ? 

General McGowan. Could I put a brief statement in now to com- 
plete the program ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General McGowan. The current Department of the Army plans 
contemplate that. we will take over 28 sites commencing this coming 
August in fiscal year 1959 and will take over about twice that number 
in fiseal 1960. 

The technicians are acquired just as we did those for the onsite 
gun batteries, Mr. Flood. We enlist them and many of them are 
soldiers who have served actively in similar units. Those that 
require 

Mr. Fioop. Do you catch them and chain them underground ? 

General McGowan. Frequently they are individuals who served at 
precisely the same site in the active Army prior to our taking over. 
That only represents a relatively small percent of the total. We send 
our people to school and the longest school period is about a year in 
length and as the year moves along the shorter term technicians go 
to Fort Bliss for training and then what we call the large group or 
package group; they all graduate at the time that they take their 
test to assume the NIKE mission. 





COMMAND RESPONSIBILITY POR NATIONAL GUARD NIKE UNITS 


Mr. Froop. How do you tie the National Guard to the Continental 
Command. hookup ? 

General McGowan. They are under the operational control « 
the United States Army Air Defense Command, 

Mr. Fioop Continental Command ? 

General McGowan. Which is part of the Air Force Command you 
are familiar with. 


24186-—-58 1 
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Mr. Fioop. Were they under the same chain of command when they 
had guns? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This does not upset the table of organization ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. We are happy with the arrangement. 


REORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS INTO PENTOMIC DIVISIONS 


Mr. Fioop. What is your plan on setting up any of the guard di- 
visions as Pentomic outfits? Here we have the Army with Pentomic 
divisions. We are not going to clutter up the scenery with a lot of 
old-fashioned triangular or square guard divisions. What will we 
do about that? 

General McGowan. All National Guard divisions will convert to 
pentomic in sequence so that they are not all in a state of disorgani- 
zation and disarray at one time. 

Mr. Fioop. When will you start that? 

General McGowan. That will be initiated after field training of 
this calendar year, in the fall of 1958. 

Mr. Fxioop. Do you mean it? 

General MoGowan. I always mean everything, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That “you” is rhetorical; [ do not mean you person- 
ally, I mean the guard and the Army. 

General McGowan. Sir, it is so planned by the active Army. Many 
of the States have repeatedly urged that the conversion to pentomic 
units be expedited. In some States they have already taken pre- 
liminary action through reorganization and conversion to expedite it. 

Mr. Froop. It is a serious program to make them pentomic di- 
visions. 

General McGowan. Yes; it is a valid program and will be pushed 
rapidly. 


ARGUMENTS FAVORING REDUCTION OF NATIONAL GUARD TO 360,000 MEN 


Mr. Manon. General, as I judge the present sentiment among some 
Members of Congress—I am not referring to the committee—there 
will be a disposition to fix the guard figure at 400,000. That is my 
present feeling about the matter, but I do not want the record to cre- 
ate’ an incorrect picture. I want you to put into this record every 
word and syllable that will substantiate the budget’s request for the 
reduced strength. 

General MoGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, I want those who wish to oppose the 
400,000 guard and go for the lower figure, to be equipped with every 
particle of information and argument that would be helpful in sus- 
taining their position. 

If, when this record comes to you, the arguments have not all been 
presented to support the Pentagon’s position or Budget Bureau posi- 
tion, I wish you would see they are put in the record at this point. 
Will you do that? 
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(The information requested follows:) 


An increase in the Army National Guard fiscal year 1959 end strength from 
360,000 to 400,000 would require an increase in the ANG appropriation of $27,- 
400,000 for armory drills, field training, and 6-month training. Furthermore, the 
O&M, Army appropriation would have to be increased $24 million to provide 
active Army support for the increased National Guard strength. 


REPROGRAMING TO HANDLE UNEXPECTED NUMBERS OF 6-MONT#H TRAINEES 


General McGowan. I would like to show you a chart that indicated 
what we had to do with the money you gentlemen appropriated a year 
ago for the Army National Guard for fiscal year 1958 and what we 
had to do to the things you provided for in order to keep the neces- 
sary 6-month training going. We have a chart to show you very 
quickly or we will put it in the record. 

In other words, we took training money, clothing money, equip- 
ment money, school money, and diverted it from those approved proj- 
ects into 6-month training because the budget, as finally approved for 
fiscal year 1958, provided for only an input of 20,000 into 6-month 
training in the year; we doubled that, more than doubled that, to 
43,000. The States today will all tell you that that is not enough to 
serve their requirements in 6-month training. 

Starting from that, where we stripped all that money out, we move 
into fiscal 1959 and the effect is in the statement here toward the end 
which is very briefly summarized that the—— 

Mr. Sixes. How many 6-month trainees will you have in fiscal 
1959? 

General McGowan. 22,000, sir. In other words, a decrease of 21,000 
in our 6-month trainees. The fiscal 1959 budget would terminate all 
our unit schools and command post staff exercises for our battalion 
and higher staffs. It would reduce our Army technicians at the time 
when we are getting more and more complicated equipment. 

A reduction in the amount of money for the air-defense program, 
about which Mr. Flood questioned me, is not criticized at all in any 
way because for the moment we need less funds during the phaseover 
into NIKE. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood your statement to be you would only 
enlist 4,000 in fiscal 1959. 

General McGowan. We will put 22,000 into the training in fiscal 
1959, Mr. Scrivner. Of that number, 18,000 will be men who will 
have enlisted prior to July 1 in this fiscal year and only 4,000 will be 
enlisted in fiscal 1959 and enter training in fiscal 1959. 


SUMMARY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Ritey. General, at this point in the record please insert pages 
7 to 11 which is the program summary for military personnel costs 
of the National Guard that you have listed here, which includes the 
strengths, training program attendance, and number of trainees in the 
6-month training program. 
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Program 7000 Military personnel costs, National Guard 











| } Estimate 
Project | | Actual ra oe err 
or sub- Title fiscal year | | 
project | 1957 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 
aT B : AVES A SAT ATE TA in Lie és) We AHO 
7011 | Pay and allowances, field training. - 7, 390, 421 $36, 397, 00 | $34, 283, 000 
7012 | Pay and allowances for duty with Regular Army and | 
| Sehool attendancs ; £53 5d bible 6 11, 063, 807 11, 027, 000 | 10, 876, 000 
7013 | Pay during drills aad 3 94, 835, 788 | 89, 833, 000 84, 370, 000 
7014 | Pay and allowances, Federal status -__....._...............| 5, 772,416 | 22, 361, 000 | 14, 865, 000 
Subtotal, project 7010__- ye __... }149, 062, 432 1159, 618, 000 | 144, 394, 000 
7021 | Travel, National Guard__. ie oatthans ode ls, 239, 336° | 5, 269, 000 | S 4, 886, ‘000 
7022 | Travel, Federal status é 1, 851, 796 | 5, 008, 000 | 3,288, 000 
Subtotal, project 7020. _. 511. Bo. -------} 7,091, 132 | 10,272,000} 8, 124, 000 
7031 | Other military personne] costs - j ‘ J pITt 185, 235 475, 000 _im 4, 000 
7041 | Subsistence of the National Guard... a .----| 7,959,793 | 8, 869, 000 9g ‘§& 698, 000 
7042 | Subsistence, Federal status___.____..___- | 1 489, 718 | 7, 495, 000 5, 328, 000 
Subtotal, project 7040_ _- ; | 9, 449, 511 | 16, 364, 000 M4, 026, 000 
j == = | 
7051 Individual clothing, Nationa) Guard <i 6 678, 429 1, 729, 000 1, 671, 000 
7052 | Individual clothing, Federal status . J .| 1 810, 723 | 6,642,000 | 3,651, 000 
Subtotal, project 7050_ __ PU 499, 152 | 8, 371, 000 5, 5, 322, 000 
Total, program 7000. ooo ee caee ee -HHTE, 277, 462 hows 800, 000 | 172, 040, 000 
Strength 
Opening | Closing Average 
Personnel: } 
Officers and warrant officers ‘ <saned . 36, 000 | 35, 000 35, 500 
Enlisted Men 364, 000 325, 000 $41, 960 
Total. | 400, 000 360, 000 377, 460 
Units. _- j 1k | 5, 400 | 5, 400 5, 400 
Strength apy with ie patel years 


Personnel | Opening Closing Net change 


Fiseal year 1957: 








Officers and warrant officers 34, 899 +1, 896 
Enlisted. men_ 7 369, 504 +15, 879 
Total (man-years, 413,471) } 404, 403 | 422, 178 +17, 775 
Fiscal year 1958 | 
Officers and warrant officers ‘ 36, 795 36, 000 —795 
Enlisted men- 385, 383 | 364, 000 21, 383 
Total (man-vears, 406,800 eal 422, 178 | 400, 000 22, 178 
Fiscal year 1959 } 
Officers and warrant officers_ _ -- A oes aidan i 36, 000 | 35, 000 1, 100 
Enlisted men : 364, 000 | 325, 000 39, 000 


Total, (man-years, 377,460)..................-_... eS 400, 000 | 360, (000 40, 000 
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Unit comparison with prior fiscal years 





Opening Closing Net change 
Fiscal year 1957 (average, 5,447)...__.. chenipinbceded etl 5, 348 5, 493 +145 
Fiscal year 1958 (average, 5,450)......____. sa stented 5, 493 5, 400 —93 
Fiscal year 1959 (average, 5,400). | 5, 400 5, 400 | 


Training program attendance—Field training 





End Less Less Net 
strength Federal service | total 
status schools 
Enlisted men: 
ist quarter 
SOM Be hha cn dese sii tinn siete 4 dle bace dca 364, 000 21, 900 1, 144 | 340, 956 
DUG hth wines sail sdliemlinat site ttre tn > oa aad 360, 500 | 28, 400 | 1, 144 3: 56 
RT dh witkcndkwsktdnmadinas setidie odes cdade } 356, 700 23, 300 1, 144 332, 256 
Total Soho neab-oiedieivencde op ardetaransteteaaditdmohan pep icde ate eel dcentennn Eiteentandeenetaniaie 1, 009, 168 
1,009,168+3=336,389X68 percent X95 percent_._.|_....__- Zc ; raha ae (217, 308) 
4th quarter: | ; 
PO atin odch cap smanhaeetees : aubeetpataniin 325, 000 10, 000 1,144 313, 856 
313,856 X32 percent X95 percent- _-._- alone’ . : cane con (95, 412) 
Total inttthditiranes Say Te catty 7 . $12, 720 


Officers | 
lst quarter ; 7 : ca ibateaeeeiiiel 36, 000 | abe 1,107 34, 893 
34,893 X68 percent X95 percent. - : . (22, 541 
4th quarter: 


June e ; — aaa 35, 000 |_. 1, 107 33, 893 
33,893 X32 percent X95 percent. 


ities eteletes ined teil . vo (10, 304) 
Total ian we | od 4 dim. 32, 845 
Total. ..-. AL Ga one Sdatdbddidd Aathd sidan 7 atta dead bad 345, 565 


Training program atiendance—Armery drill 


Average strength 


Officers and warrant officers _ _ - 35, 500 
Less service schools —1, 107 
Net__- 34, 393 XK 94 percent = 32,329 
Enlisted men 341, 960 
Less: 
Fiscal year 1958 Federal-status carry- 
over 6, 312 
Fiscal year 1959 Federal-status input 8, 025 
Service schools 1, 144 
Net... : 326, 479 X 88 percent 287, 302 


Total estimated participation. - 319, 631 
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Federal-status trainees 


OEE esa ee ee 


| Months in 
| 


















Trainee program Total 
input during fiscal] | man-months 
year 1959 
| 
Fiscal year 1958 ony er: 
January....-- biinien 2, 000 0.5 1, 000 
5 a 3, 000 1.5 4, 500 
ig adsécnccckcrsivcssscecucestuevesssuveceowecue 3, 400 | 2.5 | 8, 500 
i a SOS IES NOTE NES 4, 000 | 3.5 14, 000 
as er oS a ck 4, 500 | 4.5 20, 250 
en oR a oes Seti eee ae ha Sh boa batieied | 5, 000 5.5 27, 500 
I «Sees sa ioctadnseGch sera sineawawsaual PEED Fass once teens 75, 750 
Fiscal year 1959 input 
Miu sbasnestes see 3, 500 6.0 21, 000 
August. -_.- 2, 900 6.0 17, 400 
September 2, 600 6.0 15, 600 
ee ie tae 1, 800 6.0 10, 800 
PRE fn ececworsee- 1, 200 6.0 7, 200 
Patines :aSs0ha nd nonnscebabooreses cnonbabehneceman Lsdccdenccmonace Lawak 
Tn ans dw ap ad Sinan’ 1, 000 5.5 | , 500 
Se a ee iseernecw as “ao 4.5 | 400 
hominis ines 1, 5CO 3.5 5, 250 
EE ot caer al soe 1, 500 2.5 3, 750 
ee ae 2 ee eee. ee A ceesceacesed 2, 000 1.5 3, 000 
Peace : 2, 800 5 1, 400 
I a a | BG ids. snea eke 96, 300 
Total man-months, fiscal year 1958 carryover plus fiscal | 
OU II i nea oa rmereinibeanbain occlpinebiinngeeme Oe ceca 172, 050 








REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rizr. I note in the 1959 estimates for this program that there 
has been a decrease of some $22,760,000. Are these decreases due en- 
tirely to the reduction in strength or are there other significant changes 
that should be pointed out ? 

General McGowan. This decrease that you mentioned, Mr. Riley, 
comes from the fact that we have set up our participation of 21,000 
less 6-month trainees than we will put in in fiscal 1958. We have 
canceled our weekend schools, reduced the command post exercises, 
which are our best staff training. We have reduced field training 
participation by figuring costs very closely and perhaps too danger- 
ously close. We have reduced our uniform clothing due to the de- 
creased strength from a desire to put as much money as possible into 
training. Then we have reduced our armory drill estimates due to 
the 6-month trainees who of course will be away and will not be 
participating in armory training. All of those are reasons why we 
show that reduction you question. 

Mr. Riey. Mr. Sikes asked you to include in your discussion the 
6-month trainee program, and I believe you have already done that. 


REDUCTION IN END STRENGTH 


What is the basis for the reduction in strength contemplated in 
the 1959 budget ¢ 

General McGowan. The Secretary of Defense directed that the 
strength of the Reserve forces of the Army should be reduced by 
10 percent. The Secretary of the Army directed accordingly that the 
Army National Guard should be reduced from 400,000 to 360,000 and 
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the budgetary guidance also included that directive plus the instruc- 
tion that the funding would be set approximately 10 percent less. 

Mr. Sixes. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Rixry. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Was any reason given for this 10 percent reduction other 
than a budgetary consideration ? 

General SoGowan. I know of nothing that came to us. 

General Travus. As I remember, the letter that came down from the 
Secretary of Defense was a statement of a ceiling which would a 
tain not only to the Regular Army but to the Reserve forces including 
the National Guard. I do not believe any reasons were advanced in 
either case, either for the Regular Army or for Reserve forces at that 
time. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent were the Reserve components consulted 
by the Secretary of Defense before that order was issued ? 

General McGowan. We were not consulted, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. This was an arbitrary directive which gave you a fixed 
strength on which you had not previously been consulted ? 

General McGowan. This is a directed action by the Secretary of 
the Army from the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the date of that action? 


PROTEST OF PROPOSED REDUCTION IN END STRENGTH 


General McGowan. September 28, 1957, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Since that time you have protested that directive as you 
outlined previously ; is that correct ? 

General McGowan. The Secretary of the Army has repeatedly pro- 
tested this reduction, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN END STRENGTH ON ACQUIRING AND RETAINING 
TECHNICIANS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. The thing that worries me is two points. On the pay 
of technicians I am concerned. We just voted on the Cordiner report 
upstairs, it is going on now. The whole purpose is to take care of 
technicians generally speaking. 

How will this cut affect the technicians in the guard? You tell me 
you got all the technicians you want, if ae can pay for them I suppose. 

hat is a pool we did not know we had. 

How is this going to affect your pay for technicians? How will you 
get them if you cannot pay for them? 

General McGowan. It will be shown that the fiscal 1958 column of 
the 1959 budget estimate for technicians understates in fact the fiscal 
1958 levels of employment. This occurred because the Army National 
Guard reapportionment, which was at that time not yet approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and was approved in January, could not 
be anticipated by us in putting those figures in the columns. 


PAY FOR TECHNCIANS 


Mr. Fioop. What percentage of your budget will you use for pay- 
ment of salaries to technicians in the National Guard? There must 
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be a round number. About what percent would that be? After you 
put that in the record, how much do you lose? How much will it be 
in dollars, how much by percentage, pay for Guard technicians? 
General McGowan. We will be glad to insert that. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Pay for technicians 


Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
Percent A pportion- Percent 
of appor- ment of budget Budget 


tionment 


Total appropriation : $327, 000, 000 ; $298, 000, 000 
Program 7500: | 
Organizational technicians ansill 15.0 | 48, 939, 000 15.6 46, 481, 000 
United States property and fiscal office technicians 3.6 11, 769, 000 3.8 11, 233, 000 
Field maintenance technicians 6.7 21, 999, 000 7.0 20, 833, 000 
Total ; ie 25. 3 82, 707, 000 26. 4 78, 547, 000 
Program 7600: Air defense technicians . ; 2.3 7, 560, 000 | 2.7 7, 998, 000 
Total, all technicians pat ake bbc 27. 6 90, 267, 000 29.1 86, 545, 000 


Mr. Fioop. I want to find out how much will the Guard be hurt in 
loss of pay for technicians at a time when it is one outfit that can 
acquire and hold technicians when nobody else can. 

General McGowan. We will insert those figures, but this constitutes 
a decrease of 930 man-years over those presently employed. 

Mr. Froop. Is that bad? 

General McGowan. That is very bad. 

Mr. Fioop. Very bad? 

General McGowan. Very bad. That is 930 out of an approximate 
number of 17,870. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to get as many technicians in uniform as I can 
and the guard seems to be one outfit that can get them in abundance. 
You have to have the money to pay them. 

General McGowan. I assume, Mr. Flood, you do mean those full- 
time technicians, not the soldier in the ranks who is soldiering at 
weekly periods. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. You know. I mean the new development in the 
Guard, it will be developed in the NIKE outfits in great numbers. 
Apparently you can get them for the reasons you state and it is 
important to have the money to pay them. 

General McGowan. The fact that they have been with us and we 
have been able to retain them means the level of our maintenance in 
our State shops and organizations shops and the high effectiveness 
of these antiaircraft batteries was related directly to the fact that 
we got these people and could keep them. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Thank you. 


END STRENGTHS, FISCAL YEARS 1957 1958, AND 1959 


Mr. Rirxy. General, will you either give us now or insert in the 
record the end strength at beginning of fiscal 1958 and at the end of 
1958 ? 

General McGowan. Strength at beginning of fiscal 1958 was in 
round figures 422,000. 
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Mr. Rizey. And at the end ? 

General McGowan. At the end of fiscal 1958 we will be required to 
reduce to 400,000. 

Mr. Suxes. When will you phase in the 10-percent reduction 

General McGowan. Commencing July 1, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You will reach that 10- percent reduction aecording to 
present program by the end of fiscal 1959 ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You have a year in which to reduce to meet the require- 
ment if that requirement continues to exist ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Meantime your recruiting is held up on 6 months’ opera- 
tion ¢ 
General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


FIRMNESS OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Riteyr. How firm were your budget requests in this appropria- 
tion ? 

General McGowan. Our budget requests are quite firm because the 
request is as printed by the Bureau of the Budget. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Ritry. When General Taylor was here he said in the overall 
policy statement— 


There will be a considerable change in the structure of both the Guard and the 
Reserves. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Just what changes are contemplated in the guard or 
are you prepared to say at this time? 

General McGowan. I stated off the record, sir, there was a plan not 
yet approved by the Secretary of the Army which would make very 
serious changes in the structure of the National Guard, very detailed 
and extensive changes. That is not related to the requirement for 
strength, however. General Taylor and Secretary Brucker before 
the Brooks subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee 
stated that 400,000 was the figure that they felt was essential to main- 
tain all of the units in the revised troop structure at the proper level. 


MEANS OF ATTAINING REDUCTION OF 40,000 MEN 


Mr. Ritey. Secretary Brucker told us in the overall statements that 
it is planned to accomplish the reduction in strength by attrition rather 
than by discharging personnel. Is that policy still in effect and will 
it continue in effect as far as you know? 

General McGowan. With respect to the reduction of 40,000, it would 
be so accomplished. With respect to changes in the troop structure, 
there are bound to be people involuntarily ‘separated from the guard 
because some units will inevitably be inactivated, in locations from 
where they cannot continue as members of the guard because of the 
(listance involved from their homes. 
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CURTAILMENT OF 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. From your statement I gather that a good part of this 
attrition will be accomplished through the elimination of the 6-month 
training program. 

Genera MOC oWwAn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that right? 

General McGowan. That is shutting off the source. 

Mr. Ritter. What is the basis for that? 

General McGowan. Lack of funds. We stated, Mr. Riley, fiscal 
1959 budget will take care of some 18,000, 6-month trainees, who will 
enlist this year whose training will be deferred until after July 1 
and then that will permit us to enlist 4,000 men in fiscal 1959 who will 
sign up for 6-month training and enter 6-month training in the same 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Riey. Will that not cause a great deal of confusion and un- 
certainty for these men in this proposed change? They are just 
dangling there and they do not know when they will be called, or 
whether they can take a job, or when they will get out, and all that 
sort of thing. 

General McGowan. I must say, Mr. Riley, that we require our units 
to limit their enlistment to the quotas that they have available to them 
up to 120 days in the future from the date of the enlistment. The 
effect will be that the reduction desired will be brought about through 
shutting off that source. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, but these people have got to come into the program 
sometime and they cannot make their plans as civilians with that sort 
of a program. 

General McGowan. I would have to agree to that. 

Mr. Froop. Is that not what they call in Texas, “cutting off your 
water” ? 

General McGowan. That is a very good metaphor. 

Mr. Ruy. They keep these young people dangling there. They 
have to get out and support themselves and I think such a policy 
is very discouraging to them. I do not know anything that can upset 
a young fellow any worse than that. 

General McGowan. The ideal plan is to take the young man when 
he is able to go. I think you have heard Mr. Brucker testify to the 
intent and purpose of the Army to take them at that time. Unfortu- 
nately, the dollar limitations have adversely affected that target. 

Mr. Ritey. The best time for them to go is when they are able to go? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrxy. And get it over with and then go into the Reserve? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


MILK SUBSIDY 
Mr. Rirxy. On page 30 of the justifications, the following statement 
appears in connection with subsistence: 


There is no provision herein for milk subsidy under Public Law 690 of the 
83d Congress. 


Is this on the same basis as the Regular Army subsistence program ? 
We discussed this in connection with the Reserve personnel appro- 
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priation which I believe was on a different basis. How much money 
is involved ? 


General McGowan. I will ask Colonel Taylor to answer that. 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, it is. 

The milk that you are talking about will show up under the reim- 
bursement. We show $740,000 in reimbursements under program 7000 


and the milk subsidy is part of that. It approximates $250,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY FOR COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Ritey. We now come to budget program 7100 and we will 
insert in the record the budget program summary for “Command and 
management” appearing on page 38 of the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Program 7100—Command and management 











Project | Estimate 
or Actual 
sub- Title fiscal year 
project 1957 Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1959 
7ERD § Weathered Guard TOR ago a nkicinekecdmundupsemiontin $1, 058, 782 $1, 089, 000 $1, 060, 000 
7112 | Recruiting and publicity__._.................-...... 444, 503 411, 000 400, 000 
Total, program 7100. .......................... 1, 503, 285 1, 500, 000 1, 460, 000 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Provides for the administrative expenses of the Army Division and overhead 
of the National Guard Bureau including civilian salaries, military and civilian 
temporary duty travel, printing and reproduction, and assistance to the States 
for the procurement of personnel for Army and Air National Guard. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Rizr. We will also insert the budget program summary for 
training ge on page 45 of the justifications. 

$2.5 million is requested for this program in 1959, a decrease of 
$100,000 in the 1958 program. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Program 7200—Training 














Estimate 
Actual, a 
Project Title fiscal year 
| 1957 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| | | 1958 1959 
eee sitataptedl aeubiogh inritlacesat 
7211 | Armory drill training ---. , iii esa itil $772, 936 | $1, 010, 000 $1, 005, 000 
7221 | Field training expemses......................-- 1, 750, 159 1, 590, 000 1, 495, 000 
Total, program 7200 Liediceeideag ts en | 2,600, 000 2, 500, 000 








BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Provides for logistical expenses incident to the armory training support and 
field training programs. 
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PRIOR TRAINING OF NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. What about your training, are you training? 

General McGowan. I would like to state briefly, sir, that—— 

Mr. Foon. Basic? 

General McGowan. By July 1 of this year—Mr. Frazer can show 
you a chart—80 percent of our personnel will be prior-service people, 
or those who have taken their baie training with the Active Army, 
or they will have had over 2 years of National Guard training. 

Mr. Froop. Do you include in that figure the 6-month training? 

General McGowan. Shown in red; yes, sir. 

With respect to a year from July 1958, the figures will be even 
better. We will have practically 100 percent who will be basically 
trained, thoroughly, individually basic trained. 

Mr. Froop. Just the line outfits or S O § outfits? 

General McGowan. Everybody. 

Mr. Foon. Overall? 

General McGowan. Practically 100 percent a year from July, and 
this coming July 80 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. What about your personal equipment ? 

General McGowan. We are throughly equipped and adequately 
for the current training and sufficient to initiate postmobilization 
training. 

Mr. F.oop. What is the Army giving you for hardware? 

General McGowan. The best there is. We are now progressing 
into the M-48 tank program. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the reason for this $100,000 reduction over 
1958 ? 

General McGowan. In which respect, sir? 

Mr. Rizr. In regard to the training program shown on page 45 
of the justifications? ; 

You have $2.5 million there and $2.6 million in 1958. 

General McGowan. That is due to the budgetary reduction from 
400,000 to 360,000. 

Mr. Rury. Mr. Ford, did you have a question ? 
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LEVEL OF PRESENT TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. It was in reference to the statement General McGowan 
made with respect to several questions by you and Mr. Flood. 

Is it recorded that you forecast for a year from this July, as to 
trained personnel and equipment, the best that the Guard has ever 
had ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. We are better now than we have 
ever been, sir. We have attained levels of training which Mr. Scriv- 
ner and I would not have dreamed of in the early 1920's. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is a remarkable record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can go back and recognize even though there have 
been complaints of budgetary limitations—and the General has taken 
good advantage of all of the targets of opportunity—you could make 
this look like paradise compared to what we went through in the 
early days. 

This is nothing compared to what we had in the 1930’s when we 
were not allowed even a round of ammunition for target practice on 
the range when we went to camp. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY FOR MATERIEL 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert the budget program summary for the 
one project under the materiel program appearing on pages 54 
through 57, sections 1, 2, and 5, which sets forth the requirements for 
organizational equipment. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 7300— Materiel 


| Estimate 
Actual fiscal 
year 1957 | 
| Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


Sai 46Organientional equipmiiitt .... «266 cics ne cescccnkennéuaeen $8, 549, 408 $7, 300, 000 $6, 400, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This projects provides for organizational clothing and equipment issued units 
and activities as follows: 

1. Replacement of individual equipment, organizational clothing and equip- 
ment, authorized in TA 21-1 for the Army National Guard on the basis of 
State operating allowances. 

2. Procurement and supply of TA organizational equipment except for TA 21-1 
items and post camp and station equipment for AAA on-site positions. 






eae 


sec ne en 
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8. Procurement and supply of T. O. and E. equipment and supplies from 
Army stock account. 

4. Local purchase of T. O. and BH. and TA equipment and supplies as au- 
thorized by the technical services. 

5. Provides for 25 percent of initial requirements for National Guard Officer 
candidate schools, TA 130-5, 

6. Provides for additional organizational clothing items for 22,000 Federal 
status trainees (input fiscal year 1959). 


WorxkLoAD Data AND Cost Factors 


Organizational equipment 














Quartermaster: 
State operating allowance, fiscal year 1950. ~. 2.2... cn nce e ence ene wnw ee deenndeectecnacces $69, 248, 442 
Inventory (including due in), June 30, 1957...............-..-.-.------.--2--.----.-.------ 61, 326, 886 
Piened procurement, fisca] year 10GB. 2... cacwecme bb esinin~ scp cute cenecescmecc pun ash ascébesew 6, 287, 460 
EN INE WON RO oicinn and d Dh piddanbocguninbaansatheukehubnbabbenteegdess 5, 727, 249 
Inventory (including due in), June 30, 1958. ........-...-.--.-------...------.-.---------- 61, 887, 097 
be BS BS a ae a a A SES ee ee 7, 510, 772 
Replacement requirement, fiscal year 1959_._....._......-.----.-.2---- 2-22 een e-ee 5, 796, 752 
Total planned replacement, fiscal year 1959... 22-2. ewwe nnn n neon ncn nnnnnetnnnneee--s- 4, 893, 752 
Average Replace- 
number of ment cost 
un per unit 
Ordnance: Tool sets, ship sets, spare-parts kits, ete..........--..s-. 1... 5, 400 $60. 34 325, 836 
Medical: Medical kits, surgical supplies, ete__- ..--. 5,400 20. 36 109, 944 
Engineers: Drafting equipment, fire-direction sets, pioneer equipment, ete. 6, 400 21. 26 114, 804 
Signal: Batteries, tools, installation units, ete.._........-...-...--- eee 5, 400 22. 40 120, 960 
Chemic?!: Gas mask, decontamination sets, ete. ..............-.-.-.-..... 5, 400 . 96 5, 184 
Transportation: Miscellaneous air items. .................-.-.-.....-.-.-. 5, 400 . 55 2,970 
Total value of organizational equipment. ._-........-................ eidnseiiiieaintitabeasiaata a 5, 578, 450 
National Guard State officer candidate schools: Total value of TA 130-5 and additional items 
($492,631) X25 percent (phase over 4 years)... .---...-----.-.--.----<-+-------s---------00-- 123, 158 
Additionai issue items for Federal status trainees: 
Cap, field, cotton, wind resistant, poplin, OG............-..-.-.----.--- $0. 75 
Coat, man’s, cotton, wind resistant, sateen, water repellent, treated, 0G 
shade No. 107 ; i .. 11.60 
Overcoat, man’s, cotton sateen, OG shade No. 107 with removable liner_. 24. 50 
0 . he a ee es ae 
22.000 (fiscal year 1959 Federal status input) X$12. \ oe eee eRe . $271, 700 
22,000 (fiscal year 1959 Federal status input) X$24. 50X80 | percent... Ln pcan G tieiileiams 431, 200 a 
- 702, 900 
ee ti ii Miata an nent ie immbuninnuny bance aumotambehiamenmam “mee 
Roundup------- aa a i ade a a ci anit Mant Gaia apna ae +492 
Total, project 7321_...._-- ios einen tan init icailae orgldsalilic ah edsaatee nimmiaaelmeniia ia ccialeatila oe 400, 000 


EXPLANATION 


The decrease in fiscal year 1959 under fiscal year 1958 is attributed to a re- 
duction in TA and TOE requirements offset in part by, initial issue under 
TA 130-5 (required for installation of National Guard State officer candidate 
school program). The decrease under fiscal year 1957 is due to an initial issue 
of TA and TOE equipment for increased units in fiscal year 1957. 


FIELD TRAINING 


Mr. Froop. How do they show up for training in the summer? 
General McGowan. Ninety-five percent for field training, sir. 


FUNDS FOR SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


Mr. Rirey. You have the same amount of money in this 7400 
category for supplies and repairs and spare parts and petroleum and 
oil, and so forth, as you had for 1958. 

General McGowan. I think there is a small increase in petroleum. 
It is the same in the budget program. 

Mr. Ritey. The total is the same? 

Colonel Taytor. That is correct. 
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Mr. Riey. Is that sufficient to give you a good operation in 1958? 
General McGowan. In general; yes. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY FOR SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


Mr. Rirxy. We will insert in the record the budget summary for 
supplies and repair parts appearing on pages 60 through 64 of the 
justifications. 

The request of $14 million is the same as for fiscal year 1958. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 7400 Supplies and repair parts 














Estimate 
Actual, cs 
Project Title fiscal year 
1957 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
7411 | Repair parts and materials ss ed for depot main- 
tenance. -.- AN) dia tactnseee eet $8, 203, 097 $7, 160, 000 $7, 095, 000 
7412 | Petroleum, oil, ‘and lubricants..___--__- a 4, 821, 784 4, 909, 000 4, 981, 000 
7413 | Other operating supplies (training and office supplies 
te CRG ook ccochnc se gdddcosoctnsutstencnil 2, 457, 670 1, 931, 000 1, 924, 000 
a eee 15, 482, 551 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Provides for parts and supplies for maintenance and operation of equipment ; 
petroleum, oil and lubricants for armory drills, field training and administrative 
use; training materials and aids for National Guard units; and supplies and 
equipment for offices of the United States property and fiscal officers. The major 
support for this program is attributable to equipment on hand. 





Direct obligations 


Project Estimate 
Actual, Ae SOE UY BGR a 
| fiseal year | | 
| 1957 | Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
7411 Repair parts and materials (except for depot mainte- | 
IOI oo cryceathocnncksberaskbaut dhe aeaaamaie | $8, 203, 097 $7, 160, 000 $7, 095, 000 

| 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides for repair parts and materials required for maintenance and repair 
of National Guard equipment, including contractual maintenance. 
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Workload data and cost factors 





} 
Fiscal year 
1959 


Field maintenance | estimated 

| average on 
hand ! 
| 
Sedans___- REL 4 | 1,729 | 
Truck, 4 ton, 4 x 4_- -| 23, 307 | 

Truck, % ton | 10, 690 
Truck, 1'4-ton ; ‘ 2, 865 | 
Truck, 2%-ton 23.013 | 
Truck, 4- to 5-ton__. 22 5 2, 990 | 

Truck-tractors ae . es bs | 622 

Truck, 6-ton and over_----_. ; 268 
Truck other general purpose -- teh eee SER Cees at 510 | 
Trailers 4 to 11%, 2-wheel_ ae ea 30, 754 | 

Trailers-semi. --__- an cand cence Snel os | 2, 525 
Combat vehicle, 4 track and wheel.._____. ot 333 | 
Combat full track... -- j | 3, 335 | 
Small arms_.. 547, 943 | 
Artillery. | 9, 500 | 
Fire control__. stants 395 | 
Instrument repair. -._-—. .| 89, 701 | 
Engineer cranes_..... 6 ; 178 | 
Engineer tractors... : 704 | 
Engineer other... __- od Ges ; 3, 700 | 
MO tits lincbis ‘ 2 . | 317 | 
Radios___- ree sige: >.\.. 43, 375 | 

Signal equipment, other __. 61, 750 
Miscellaneous - - -- - - a 5, 640 | 

Total__- toi Zh ‘ 866, 153 


Organizational maintenance: Organizational maintenance is estimated at. 


EQUIPMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Fiscal year 
1957 cost 
per unit 


$30. 04 
15. 82 


17. 28 | 


36. 04 
41. 77 


28. 52 | 


55. 30 
14, 913. 07 


221. 28 | 


13. 54 


81.11 


420. 31 | 


Fiscal year 
1959 
estimated 
total cost 


$51, 939 
368, 716 
184, 723 
103, 254 
961, 253 
85, 531 

34, 396 

1 120, 600 
112, 852 

26, 140 
34, 188 
| 27, 009 
1, 401, 733 
| 164, 382 
546, 535 
132, 392 

22, 425 
12, 963 

26, 716 

139, 268 

54, 080 
103, 232 

113, 620 
346, 408 


Contractual maintenance (requirement is based on fiscal year 1957 obligation experience of 
$0.1708 per average piece of equipment on hand): 866,153 average pieces of equipment on hand 


1t, $0.1708 iid. ‘ steda- x bee secee } 
Field training concentration sites (not included in field mainte- 
nance 


Full-track vehicles (1,435 $420.31) Ber i acai _.. $603, 144 


16 track vehicles (8481.11) 


Total field maintenance 
Organizational maintenance—25 percent__- 


6, 813 


$609, 957 


Replacement of wornout gun tubes: Requirement in fiseal year 1959 as follows: 


Type of tube Number 
of tubes 


90 mm. tank-.-..-- belts ‘ . ; 4() 
76 mm. tank : be thobbina 16 


LIAISON AIRCRAFT 


Cost per 
tube 


$1, 663 


2, 032 


. $609, 957 
152, 489 


} Total cost 


$66, 520 
32, 512 


Field maintenance (requirement is based on fiscal year 1957 obligation experience of 
$2,604 per flying hour (107,303 hours, fiseal year 1957)): 137,700 flying hours at 


$2.604 per hour 


Contractual maintenance (requirement is based on fiscal year 1957 obligation expe- 
rience of $0.228 per flying hour (107,303 hours, fiscal year 1957)): 137,700 flying hours 


at $0.228 per flying hour 


HELICOPTERS 


$358, 571 


31, 396 


Field maintenance (requirement is based on fiscal year 1957 obligation experience of 
$13.16 per flying hour (9,539 hours, fiscal year 1957)): 15,300 flying hours at $13.16 


per hour --_.-.- 


Contractual maintenance (requirement is based on fiscal year 1957 obligation expe- 
rience of $0.782 per flying hour (9,539 hours, fiscal year 1957)): 15,300 flying hours at 


$0.782 
wie... 4 
Roundoff.- -- 


Total, project 7411 


201, 348 


11, 965 


$5, 174, 355 


308, 000 


147, 939 


762, 446 


99, 032 


389, 967 


213, 313 


7, 095, 052 
> 


“OL 


7, 095, 000 


' It is estimated that cost per unit will decrease to $450 through the requisition of new vehicles in this 


category. 
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EXPLANATION 


The spare parts requirements are at a slightly lower level than in fiscal year 
1958. This decrease is offset in part by support for additional flying-hour main- 
tenance. Comparison of flying hours is as follows: 


Flying hours: 
Fiseal year 1957 (actual) be apace i 116, 842 


DISCO! VORP Abbe. COREE) nn dcdererneartoncndedoscease~ ee a 138, 000 
PRD IE RUIUe CUO TI MINN Bcc cetera netic tte nah onan sence so cn ap eee een 153, 000 


INCREASE IN FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Ritey. Did you have an increase in flying hours / 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. The number of our pilots has gone up 
and the average monthly flying hours per pilot has also gone up. 

Mr. Rirey. How are you going to have an increase in fyi ing hours on 
the same budget that you had for 1958? 

General McGowan. We have been absorbing that as we have been 
absorbing many costs in the logistics field, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. River. What are you going to reduce to get that additional 
money ¢ 

Colonel Taytor. Mr. Riley, in 7412, which covers petroleum, there 
is a slight increase. However, it is not an increase in the budget pro 
gram as a whole. The reason ‘that that particular project increases is 
because of a slight increase in fuel-consuming equipment. I can give 
you the exact amount of money, if you desire it. 

As a matter of fact, project 7412 for petroleum, oil, and lubri- 
cants— 

Mr. Ritey. What are you reducing in order to get that? 

Colonel Taytor. That reduction will come out of 7411 which is 
spare parts. 

EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Ritey. How is that going to affect your maintenance? 

General McGowan. It does not adversely affect it. 

Mr. Reney. Isthat a hope? 

General McGowan. We can only estimate it, sir. The flying hours 
are training and last year, and again for fiscal vear 1959, we are 
going to put every dollav that we can spare, we hope not more than 
we can spare, into the training field 

Mr. Froop. Are you flying : any ¢ hoppers or fixed-wing? 

General McGowan. Both, s 

Mr. Riney. That was the shies that intrigued me, General. You 
had to cut down somewhere and I am just wondering if that is going 
to require you to cut down too much on your spare parts and weaken 
your maintenance. 

General McGowan. In fiscal 1958, and it will probably carry over 
into fiscal 1959, we will be living off the shelf to a great degree. We 
are not crying poverty and saying that all of that is bad. In the 
six Army areas, as an instance, we have initiated regional swaps of 
parts which one State will need and a nearby State may have in 
stock. We have effected lateral swaps to a great degree. 

Mr. Riney. Between States? 

(reneral McGowan. Yes, sir; it is all the Federal Government's 
money. 


2418S6— 5S 17 
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Mr. Rizey. Would that not require a larger appropriation to put 
material back on the shelf ¢ 

General McGowan. There is no question about it. We have also 
been living with respect to clothing off the shelf. I am hoping that 
the shade 33 uniforms are stouter and wear a little bit better than 
my own have done because we are just not buying any uniforms. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army has told us that they sold quite a few 
million dollars worth of clothes that they had to get rid of as surplus. 

General McGowan. We have to purchase them with appropriated 
money. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to buy them but if you go out on the mar- 
ket and if they were sold in surplus stores, the National Guard can 
buy them the same way. 

General McGowan. We would like to but we have to pay full cost 
price. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are the first Government agency and you will 
have first crack at it. 

General McGowan. Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General McGowan. Could I say for the record that we are con- 
cerned about the lack of green uniforms. 


INCREASE IN GASOLINE-CONSUMING VEHICLES 


Mr. River. I have noted that on page 66 there is an additional 
number of fuel-consuming vehicles required for field training; now 
I would like to know why there is an additional requirement. How 
are you going to take care of it? 

General McGowan. There are recent issues of equipment that we 
have not previously had, largely in large tonnage trucks and truck- 
tractors, and some additional staff cars. That is the reason we pro- 
gramed or put in the budget for more gasoline, because we have more 
gasoline-consuming vehicles. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have more in gasoline? 

General McGowan. We have requested more money for gasoline. 
It isin the budget. It isin there. 

Mr. Ritey. But you are taking it away from some other project, 
are you not? 

General McGowan. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Ritey. So you are going to do more flying, run more vehicles, 
on the same money ? 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Mr. Rirey. If they donot break down ? 

General McGowan. We hope that we will get by with the lesser 
stock of parts and assembly, sir. 


? 


PROGRAM SUMMARY FOR SERVICES INCLUDING EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert the budget program summary on page 
71 of the justifications, for services including “Equipment mainte- 
nance” appearing thereon. 
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Program 7500 Services including equipment maintenance 


Estimate 
Actual fiscal 





Project Title | year 1957 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 | 1959 
7511 | Support of National Guard units__--- ..| $4,327, 642 $3, 121, 000 $2, 954, 000 
7512 | Org anizational technicians. - - | 45, 444, 117 47, 665, 000 16, 481, 000 
7513 | United States property and fiseal office technicians-_| 11, 392, 852 11, 519, 000 11, 233, 000 
7514 Fiel i maintenance technicians. ___ --| 20,424,575 21, 363, 000 20, 833, 000 
7519 | Second destination transportation from de pots aeéna 2, 330, 385 2, 529, 000 2, 123, 000 
Subtotal, project 7510_.............--.-.-- | 83,919, 571 86, 197, 000 $3, 624, 000 
7521 | Federal facilities, including repairs, utilities, and | 
other expenses incident to opening, operating and | | | 
closing summer camps ws aaah ala -| 2, 967, 135 | 2, 783, 000 | 2, 488, 000 
7522 | Other facilities, repairs and utilities. ‘in sokaliatead sais 5, 468, 126 6, 975, 000 | 6, 547, 000 
7523 | Other facilities, rents and restorations..............- 281, 843 | 345, 000 341, 000 
|. et manasa pontine ; 
. or | | Q70 
Subtotal, project 7520-..-...-...--------------| 8, 717, 104 | 10, 103, ‘000 9, 376, 000 
Total, programy 7000... 2.55. 25k LA 92, 636, 675 | 96, 300, 000 93, 000, 000 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 
Provides for travel, transportation, communications, and miscellaneous supplies 
and services at the unit level, operations at field maintenance shops and offices 
of the United States property and fiscal officers. It also provides for maintenance 
and repair facilities and utilities at National Guard field installations, und State 
and Federal camps used for summer training. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Rut. EY. I note that the request for 1959 is $93 million, a reduc- 
tion of $3.3 million in the 1958 estimate. 

How do you propose to absorb this decrease ? 

General McGowan. The technician requirement for these antiair- 
craft gun units converted to NIKE for a period of time will be 
operated at a lesser cost. 

Mr. Rizr. Budget. program 7500, General, is for services —_—— 
equipment maintenance and it is $3.3 million less than last year and 
I want to know how you are going to absorb that and still saaininini 
your efficiency ¢ 

General McGowan. It represents a reduction of over 900 tech- 
nicians. 

Mr. Ritey. That is weakening your maintenance again; is it not? 

General McGowan. Beyond a doubt that is going to reduce our 
maintenance. As I stated, that with the more complex equipment, 
we have in the budget request a reduction of 920 man-years of tech- 
nicians. 

Mr. Rizey. This reduction is largely in the release of technicians 
who are pretty hard to get in most instances ? 

General McGowan. They are trained people; yes, sir. We would 
be required to initiate separation of these people sometime in this tiscal 
year to remain at this reduced level during fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Ritey. Would that not reduce the readiness of the guard ¢ 

General McGowan. We believe it will; yes, sir. 
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PROGRAM SUMMARY FOR AN'TIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. Ritey. We now go to budget program 7600, antiaircraft defense. 

We will insert the budget program summary for antiaircraft defense 
appearing on page 96 of the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Program 7600 Antiaircraft defense 









j j 
' 
| | | Estimate 
Actual fiscal |__ esd Laat 
Project | Title year 1957 | 
| | | Fiseal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 | 1959 
oe SS baci a : ant 
7621 | Operational costs | $7,579,107 | $9, 281, 000 | $8, 317, 000 
7631 | Equipment repair and replacement parts aan 2, 130, 872 596, 000 | 90, 000 
7641 | Battery site security and utilities } 1, 506, 215 | 323, 000 | 193, 000 
Total, program 7600 11, 216, 194 10, 200, 000 8, 600, 000 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMEN't 

The Army National Guard air defense program provides for the participation 
in the Army air defenese of the United States, a Federal requirement accepted 
by the several States for which all expenses incident to the program are borne 
by the Federal Government. 

The program provides for occupation of specified tactical sites by Army Na- 
tional Guard AAA gun and missile battalions, the conversion of existing gun 
units to missile units, and training the units so that they will be capable of 
performing their assigned combat missions with little or no advance warning 
and with no further training subsequent to entry into the Active Army. This 
program is an Active Army air defense requirement, not an Army National 
Guard training and support requirement. Army National Guard men are em 
ployed as full-time technicians to maintain and secure all on-site positions and 
mission equipment ready for operation at all times. 


CONVERSLON TO NIKI 


Mr. Riney. On pages 9S and 99 of the justifications, there are 
requirements listed for gun battalions in addition to NIKE. Are 
these the requirements for the onsite units operating tactical gun 
positions in Hawaii as mentioned in your statement ¢ 

General McGowan. The conversion of those will be delayed for a 
period of time. I cannot predict when they will be converted to 
missiles. 

Mr. Rrmry. When will the conversion be completed in the [United 
States ¢ . 

General McGowan. We expect to be moving further into the mis 
sile program progressively. The figures for our National Guard 
now that we can predict are that we will take the NIKE missions, or 
assume the NIKE missions at 28 sites commencing in August of this 
year, and, according to tentative planning, we will assume about 
twice that number of NIKE battery missions in fiscal 1960. Beyond 
1960, it depends upon the rate of construction and other factors that 
are not firm. 

Mr. Ritey. Is it the purpose or policy to turn all the NIKE instal- 
lations over to the National Guard for operation ¢ 





General McGowan. The current thinking is that a 
50 percent of missile installations will be manned by the National 
Guard. 

Mr. Ritey. Why are not the antiaircraft guns replaced by NIKE 
over in Hawaii at an early date instead of this indefinite time? 

General McGowan. I am not sure that I understand the question, 
Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rixy. Why would not the antiaircraft batteries in Hawaii be 
replaced by NIKE at an earlier date than is presently contemplated 
Why the delay ? 

General McGowan. I do not want to give the impression that those 
conversions in Hawaii have been indefinitely postponed. I cannot 
put a date now on theirconversion. That is all. 

Mr. Rirey. You can put it on the confidential record, if you want 
to. 

General McGowan. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rirery. It seems to me that that is not a very good place to 
delay conversion in view of our past experience. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. I would like to say that those onsite 
batteries there all have the latest guns and the latest fire control. 

Mr. Ritey. From the testimony ‘that I have heard, they are obsolete 
in the face of modern planes and missiles. 

General McGowan. I would like to say something off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. The target is pretty well in view out there and you 
can see it all right. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS TO SUPPORT NIKE OPERATIONS 


Is there any change in the appropriation for the operation of the 
NIKE by the National Guard ? 

Is there any reduction ? 

General McGowan. No reduction. Asa mater of fact, it is planned 
as an expanding program. 

Mr. Rirry. Is there sufficient money here to take care of that? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. That is taken care of for fiscal 1959 
adequately. 

Mr. Rirry. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions ? 


TECHNICIANS IN NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. Certainly you cannot pay your technicians. 

General McGowan. For the record I should say that what you 
state is correct. We have been able to pay technicians only those 
wage-board scales that were in effect last July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Froop. But in 10 years the National Guard will be the greatest 
pool of uniformed reserve technicians available anywhere in the coun- 
try, including the Army, if you go the way you are going. 

‘General McGowan. | hope that does not indicate a greater redue- 
tion of the Active Army, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No, no. Iam talking about men out of the Army. 

You tell me that you are picking up these fellows from the forces. 
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You will have in the National Guard, or should have, if what you 
tell me is true, the biggest available pool of trained military techni- 
cians around, outside of the active forces. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Allin one place in uniform in the Guard ? 

General McGowan. I think that is true today, other than in the 
Active Army. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, but from now on that is important. You 
have to have the money to pay them. 

Mr. Ruy. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Scrivner. First, may I inquire? 

You announced that we were going to try to finish these hearings 
on the National Guard at 5 o’clock. Now that you have turned to 
the Republican side of the committee, it is 7 minutes of 5 and I know 
that Mr. Wigglesworth cannot complete in 7 minutes and I would 
not even attempt to. 

I have tried to be patient and tried to cooperate with the chairman, 
but this has happened ever so many times this year. About the time 
that we get up to the asking of questions, we have 5 minutes left for 
us and you want to know if there are any questions. I just do not like 
it and I cannot refrain from protesting this lack of consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. Yesterday I abstained from questioning at the request 
of the chairman and so did three members on this side of the table, 
to permit you and Mr. Wigglesworth to conduct an examination for 
an hour and a half. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the first time. 

Mr. Fioop. Let the record show that, too. I had a lot of questions 
that I wanted to ask but I thought you should have the time and I 
let you have it. 

Mr. Manon. We are going to work this thing out so everybody can 
have an opportunity to interrogate witnesses. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Manon. If it is satisfactory, we will meet tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 26, 1958. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 


AVAILABLE AND REQUESTED FUNDS 


We will now resume our hearing and I believe Mr. Wigglesworth 
has the witness. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You had an appropriation this year of $333.8 
million ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. You are asking for an appropriation in 1959 
of $298 million ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Did you have any other funds in 1958 to supple- 
ment the appropriation that you received ? 
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General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Wicarrsworrn. Is there any carryover estimated at the end of 
1958 ¢ 

General McGowan. There will be no carryover; no, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That reflects dollar-wise a reduction, according 
to my mathematics, of about 10 percent ? 

General McGowan. Approximately 10 percent, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That, just as a rough yardstick, compares with 


a reduction in your strength from 400, ‘000 to 360 ,000, which is also 
about 10 percent ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I note in your statement on page 8 in your 
introductory remarks you say: 
The National Guard today is well equipped; that its members are trained and 
possess more and better facilities than ever before in its long history; that it is 
truly a Ready-Reservye; all this reflects the sustained support over the years on 


the part of the Congress, the Department of the Army, and the 52 States and 
Territories. 


ATTRITION RATE AND INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES 


When Secretary Brucker and General Taylor were here, if I re- 
member, they told us that the normal attrition rate annually in the 
Guard is about 122,000. 

General McGowan. That is a little high, sir. It is 110,000 at the 
moment and possibly 115,000 during this year. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That would mean that the normal attrition rate 
is almost three times what the proposed overall reduction amounts to? 
I think it was on that basis that the Secretary and the General told us 
that they anticipated that there would be no discharges and no closing 
of armories. 

The proposed reduction however would nevertheless pull down the 
overall strength of the National Guard by about 40,000; would it not? 

General MoGowan. The 2 areas involved, Mr. W igglesworth, the 
reduction in 40,000 strength would involve the discharge of no persons 
currently on the rolls. There is under discussion a change in the troop 
basis, which, in my opinion, will produce some forced discharges due to 
consolidation and inactivation of a certain number of units as may be 
brought about. 

AREAS OF REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccteswortH. You probably discussed this yesterday and I do 
not want to rehash anything that has been gone into but in a word, 
what would be the effect of this 40,000 reduction? Would it be reflect- 
ed in a reduction of units or would it be a reduction in terms of thin- 
ning out the personnel on a general basis throughout the Guard ? 

General McGowan. The Guard will phase into an organizational 
structure, Mr. Wigglesworth, in which the units of the Guard will be 
in three priorities. 

There will be a small percentage reduction in priority 1 and about 
the same in priority 2 and the bulk of the loss would be represented 
in the third priority in strength of units. 

Mr. Wiaerireswortn. The number of units would not be changed 
but there would be a watering down of the numbers within units? 

General McGowan. As caused by the loss of 40,000; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wicciesworrn. If the proposed reduction should be put into 
effect ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. My impression is, speaking from memory, that 
General Taylor told us that as far as he was concerned, he was satisfied 
with the proposal insofar as priorities 1 and 2 are concerned, that there 
would be little or no reduction there but that the reduction contem- 
plated, if put into force would effect a reduction of about 50 percent in 
respect to priority 3; is that correct? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


REDUCTION IN REQUEST FOR AN'TIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. WieeLeswortnu. | notice on page 3 of the justifications in which 
you give us a breakdown in seven categories for the pending request, 
that there seems to be a pretty general reduction in all categories 
except No. 5, “Supplies and repair parts,” which is identical with the 
request for the current year and a million dollars less than 2 years ago. 

What is the explanation of the last item on that page, “ Antiaircraft 
defense,” and the decrease from $11.2 miilion in 1957 to $10.2 million 
in 1958 to $8.6 million in 1959 4% 

How are you able to effect that reduction in terms of antiaircraft 
defense ? 

General McGowan. This reduction in the cost for fiscal 1959 is 
brought about, Mr. Wigglesworth, not through any reduction in the 
number of units involved in the active aircraft defense but by reason 
of the fact that units have just been reorganized as NIKE units and 
they are in a training phase largely during fiscal] 1959. They will be 
assuming the NIKE missions beginning in fiscal 1959 and the cost 
will increase largely in fiscal 1960. It will increase in 1960 above the 
figure here for 1959 and beyond that. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. | am interested in knowing how you can effect 
this decrease in 1959. 

General McGowan. They have been fully operational units and the 
cost is higher for that type of unit than for a unit which will be in a 
training status during fiscal 1959. Again, the cost will go up in fiscal 
1960 as ‘they become operational. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. I do not get the picture exactly. What did we 
have in this field in the current fiscal year that was fully operational ? 

General McGowan. Up until October units were fully operational 
with guns and radar directional devices and they were relieved of an 
active antiaircraft mission in October. They have since been reorgan- 
ized so that they now have no active defense mission as missile units. 
It will take a year and more to retrain them in the NIKE type of 
operation. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. Either off or on the record, what is supplying 
that function at the moment ? 

General McGowan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MISSILE CAPABILITY OF NATIONAL GUARD 


General McGowan. The first Army-National Guard NIKE battal- 
lion will assume full responsibility for its NIKE sites in August 1958 
in the Los Angeles defenses. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortu. To what extent, if any, either on the record 
or off the record, is the guard in the missile field as of today! 

General McGowan. We have 105 batteries, sir, in a training status 
in the missile field. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That is the whole story? 

General McGowan. That is the extent of it. 

I must correct that. I continually count the four - 
remaining as gun units. It is 101, sir. 





~ which are 


REDUCTIONS IN REQUEST FOR ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. WiecieswortuH. Are the reductions shown here fully attribut- 
able to the contemplated reduction in manpower or have you been 
able to effect savings which you can point to in respect to the overall 
request ? 

Colonel Taytor. Mr. Wigglesworth, the reductions generally are at- 
tributable to reduced strength ; ; the reduction in strength i in fiscal 1959. 

However, there are some areas that are actually cut. They are not 
considered savings and that is in the area, as pointed out in the open- 
ing statement, we are reducing unit schools, terminating unit schools, 
in fiseal 1959. We are terminating command post exercises. 


AREAS OF SAVINGS THROUGH INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Mr. Wicateswortn. What I have in mind more than that is the 
question of whether or not you have found any places in which you 
have been able to realize savings by increased efficienc y or more eco- 
nomic methods of operation. 

General McGowan. We are effecting savings, sir, in costs of mov- 
ing units to field training. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. If there are any such savings reflected in this 
request, I wish you would furnish a statement for the record which 
will show the extent of the economies that may have been realized. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material requested follows:) 


FINANCIAL AND SUPPLY MANAGEMENT’ 


That portion of the Department of Army financial management plan com- 
monly termed “Financial inventory accounting’ was implemented in the Army 
National Guard to include all States, Territories, and the District of Columbia 
on July 1, 1957. This system places monetary control over inventories and 
supplies and equipment of the Army National Guard. Already it has had the 
effect of materially reducing the number of stock-record cards to be processed 
and maintained in the offices of the United States property and fiscal officers 
and complements modern and effective supply management procedures. cei 
to July 1, 1957, the average active stock-record cards of a State in the Army 
National Guard accounting system was 14,164; as of December 31, 1957, this 
agerage was reduced to 7,663, or an average reduction of 45.9 percent. In 
addition, the Army National Guard in fiscal year 1958 adopted the policy of 
“living off the shelf’ to the maximum extent possible to divert logistical funds 
to meet deficits in training funds. To accomplish this policy all States were 
authorized to redistribute and exchange with other States spare parts and or- 
ganizational and individual equipment. While this policy reduced dollar fund- 
ing to the States in fiscal year 1958 by approximately $4 million as compared 
to fiscal year 1957 obligations, we already know we cannot expect this amount 
to accrue in subsequent fiscal years, since it reflects the initial value of con- 
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verting the supply system to financial controls and of purifying and reducing 
inventories. 

In the spring of 1957 a policy was announced that no further purchases of 
OD shade 33 uniforms would be authorized for the Army National Guard with- 
out specific approval of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, pending authority 
to purchase the Army AG-—44 uniforms. Further, the policy of issuing two pairs 
of boots to each enlisted man was changed in July 1957 and henceforth each 
National Guard man will be issued but one pair of boots. 

Machine bookkeeping systems have been authorized and are being installed 
in the States for the preparation of Army technician payrolls. Standard pay- 
roll forms and procedures have been implemented, closely following the newest 
procedures adopted by the Department of Army, employing electrical account- 
ing equipment on hand for use in other accounting procedures. This system 
will produce more efficiency and economy. 


The Army National Guard is requiring maximum utilization of organic tac- 
tical vehicles to move Army National Guard units to and from field training. 
This provides additional training in the areas of (1) planning and execution 


of motor marches, (2) march discipline, (3) selection and occupation of bivouac 
areas, and (4) messing on the march. 


An additional benefit resulting should be a reduction in the overall transpor- 
tation costs. 


OPERATION OF FIELD TRAINING EQUIPMENT CONCENTRATION SITES 


The Army National Guard commenced in calendar year 1955 the concept of 
equipment concentration and field training sites to save transportation costs each 
year of transporting heavy equipment from home station to training sites. While 
the actual annual dollar savings cannot be computed, a conservative estimate of 
the annual transportation savings is approximately $3 million. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. General McGowan, how long have you been in the 
National Guard ? 

General McGowan. Forty-two years in May, sir. 


FINANCIAL DIMENSIONS OF NATIONAL GUARD ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. If anyone had ever told you 20 years ago that you 
would be where you are and that there would be contemplated an ap- 
propriation for $300 million for the National Guard, what would you 
have thought? 

General McGowan. I would have recommended his commitment to 
St. Elizabeths, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would have thought it was absolutely im- 
possible ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And so would I. My experience was not as long as 
yours, but I have not been able to get quite as excited about some of 
these things as some pe op seem to. The political overtones of the 
budget limitations which have been referred to, not only before you 
but before everybody So coming in here, have not been entirely missed 
by you. That is not your field. Asa matter of fact, if it had not been 
for someone exercising budget limitations, expenditure limitations, 
our national debt, instead of being $278 billion would have been a 
trillion dollars. 

Instead of condemning people for trying to make some of these 
limitations, they ought to be praised and commended. 
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REDUCTION IN END STRENGTH 


Getting back to our situation, if it were just a cut of 10 percent in 
manpower, I would not be too disturbed about it. I can look back as 
you can, too, and remember that is not the first time that this has 
happened by any means. I can recall when rifle units in the National 
Guard went down to 60. 

General McGowan. Sixty was maximum in our day. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had 60 men maximum and 55 or 56 minimum. 
You are not anywhere near that now ? 

General McGowan. Weare way above that. 

Mr. Scrivner. A matter of reduction of 10 percent in manpower 
would not necessarily call for the elimination of units any more today 
than it did in the past. Some of the complaints have been unduly 
alarming. 

As I look at it, that is not the entire picture. 

What has been your maximum strength during recent years? What 
is the highest that you have had ? 

General McGowan. 434,000, sir, in March of 1957, in round figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you are required to be down to 400,000 at the 
end of this year. That is 34,000 down and then another cut proposed 
next year? 

General McGowan. Another 40,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, all told, the reduction in 24 months has 
been nearly 75,000 instead of the 10 percent. That is a figure that 
I have been concerned about more than any other. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced, and I suppose that I am, but I have al- 
ways felt that we were getting more value received for the dollar 
spent in military services out of the National Guard than in any other 
place. 

As the congressional phrase goes, I yield to no man in my desire 
for economy and that includes the military. I have felt that the 
economy in the National Guard field was not at this particular time 
a judicious cut, although I do feel, as indicated by Mr. Wigglesworth, 
that even in the National Guard there are places where there could 
be actual—I do not mean paper—but actual economy. 

General McGowan. That is true of any operation. We would agree 
with you on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where dollars could actually be saved even though 
there is some cut in the appropriation and still the impact would not 
be as great as some have indicated that it might. 


VALUE OF NATIONAL GUARD TO COUNTRY 


Far be it from me to instigate or implement or incre <r any field 
of friction but for some reason or other I have not been able to escape 
the feeling that somewhere there has been some animosity toward 
the National Guard and perhaps some envy of its success. Again, 
perhaps some envy of the support that it has throughout the country. 
It is hard for me to Sere ind presently, in view of the job that 
the National Guard has been doing and which it has to do, why there 
would be a greater reduction in the number of 6-month trainees for 
the National Guard than there is in Reserve program. As I read the 
figures you will only be in a position to enlist 4,000 in fiscal 1959 to 
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take the 6-month training and maintain your strength of 360,000. In 
order to give you the input of 6-month trainees that you need and 
must have, you have to carry over 18,000 that you have enlisted this 
fiscal year into fiscal 1959. 

In other words, you have had to postpone their training, where, if 
I read the figures correctly in the Reserve program, they were going 
to have quite a few thousand more. I believe it is somewhere around 
17,000 or 18,000 and in previous years they have had as high as 63,000 
in 1957, 28,000 in 1958, and they will have 17,000 training in 1959. 

They apparently did not have to cut back and carry over the way 
the National Guard did. 

Perhaps it is not proper for you to comment, but it is one of the 
situations that I have not been able to satisfy my own mind on. 

As I recall, yesterday you expressed lamentations about the budget 
limitation and that did not sound like the General McGowan that I 
knew. The National Guard has so much to be proud of and brag about 
that I could not understand some of the lament. I had expected that 
General McGowan—the General McGowan that I have always 
known—would come in and say without any question, “We have the 
best that there is. The National Guard is better now than it has ever 
been in all of its history. It is better equipped, better manned, and 
better trained, even if there has been some proposed reduction in our 
expenditures and it is still going to be better than ever and we are 
going to improve.” 

I expected some of that bragging. You have so much to properly 
brag about, I am surprised you did not tell us. 

We know, and those of us who have lived with the National Guard 
half of our lives know, what the National Guard has done, not only in 
time of peace but in time of war, and yet in this entire statement of 
yours, there is not one word that I can find telling what Uncle Sam 
and the public gets out of the expenditure of funds for the National 
Guard. 

General McGowan. If I might interrupt, with your permission ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General McGowan. I do start a paragraph in my statement by say- 
ing, “We are proud of our record,” and proceed to boast, to a limited 
degree, as to what we are proud of. 

Mr. Scrivner. You then proceed to cover it up with some laments. 


SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF NATIONAL GUARD 


At this point in the record, I wish you would include something 
about the accomplishments of the National Guard. 

Sometimes I have to defend the National Guard and sometimes I 
even have to defend the money that we have to spend for the National 
Guard. Can you put something in here that tells us what the National 
Guard did in’ World War I in the w ay of furnishing troops? 

What did the National Guard do in World War “TI in the w ay of 
furnishing troops? What were their exploits? If you know, how 
many of these young men that went into service came out with battle- 
field commissions? How m: iny Congressional Medals were awarded ? 
How many divisions were in combat? Then we would like it in the 
same way for the Korean war. 
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You have a story to tell. I should not have to tell you to do these 
things, You know it better than I do. 


General McGowan. I will adopt your language and say that I will 
yield to no man in saying how proud I am of the National Guard. 
(The material requested follows:) 


The National Guard today is both a State force designed to carry out its as- 
signed missions in a State disaster under the orders of the governor, and a 
Federal force immediately available to carry out its assigned Federal mission 
under a call or order of the President. 

Under the provisions of the National Defense Act of 1916 the National Guard 
of the several States, the Organized Militia as it was then termed, for the first 
time became a component of the Army of the United States when in the active 
military service of the United States. 

In truth, the National Guard has attained that stature desired by Wash 
ington as expressed in his Sentiments on a Peace Establishment : 

“The militia of this country must be considered as the palladium of our security, 
and the first effectual resort in case of hostility. 

“It is essential, therefore, that the same system should pervade the whole; 
that the information and discipline of the militia of the continent should be ab- 
solutely uniform.” 

The keystone in the arch of the National Guard system is the National Guard 
Bureau, presently a special staff agency of the Department of the Army, specifi- 
cally created by law to meet the special needs of the National Guard and to foster 
its development. 

The determination of the National Guard to be included among those first to 
fight, and to be composed primarily of combat and combat support organizations, 
has been traditional over the years. 

Recognition of the established position of the National Guard in our national 
defense structure is best appreciated by reading that language which has been 
repeatedly enacted into law by Congress. 

“In accordance with our traditional military policy of the United States, it is 
essential that the strength and organization of the Army National Guard and 
the Air National Guard as an integral part of the first-line defenses of the 
United States be maintained and assured at all times. 

“Whenever Congress determines that more units and organizations are needed 
for the national security than are in the Regular components of the ground and 
air forces, the Army National Guard of the United States and the Air National 
Guard of the United States, or such parts of them as are needed, together with 
such units of other Reserve components as are necessary for a balanced force, 
shall be ordered to active Federal duty and retained as long as so needed” (10 
U.S. C. 263, 32 U. S. C. 102). 

Our militia system, on which the National Guard is based, actually stems from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon days, and has evolved through colonial times up to the 
present, based on our military experience in the colonial wars and the wars of 
the Republic. 

As mobile forces were needed for expeditions to harass the Indian in the 
field, and to attack him in his strongholds, each local militia company was 
called upon to furnish its proportionate share of young, vigorous, and unencum- 
bered men who could remain in the field for extended periods of time, and who 
were formed into ranger-type companies called trained bands. These quotas 
were generally filled by volunteers, but any shortages were supplied from men 
who were drafted or impressed: This selective draft was not the invention of 
fhe colonists—they were simply using the same device employed by King Alfred 
in his expeditions against the Danish raiders of his day. 

These ranger companies were grouped into battalions for expeditions against 
the French and Spanish, just as was the case with Washington’s Continentals of 
Revolutionary fame. 

The basic and advanced individual training of these frontiersmen was rugged, 
on the job in nature, and self-assuring. Indian fighting quickly divided them 
into either the quick or the dead. Though they frequently performed less well 
in organ'zed units, being unwilling generally to submit to rigid discipline, Maj. 
Robert Rogers demonstrated with his Rangers what capable leadership and ef- 
fective training could do with this splendid material, when enlisted for long 
service. Lt. Col. George Washington’s Virginia Regiment, which he trained on 
the western frontier (presently the 176th Infantry, Virginia National Guard), 
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saved Braddock’s veteran red-coated Regulars from complete destruction. The 
magie formula: “Capable leadership and effective training, made possible by 
long service.” 

The companies of English yeomen who destroyed the French knights at Crecy 
with their longbows were ancestor units of these “trained bands.” Likewise, 
the New England Militia companies, which stood up to the British Regulars at 
Bunker Hill, were worthy descendants, as were Smallwood’s 5th Maryland that 
saved Washington’s army at the battle of Brooklyn, Andrew Jackson’s Tennessee 
riflemen at New Orleans, Jefferson Davis’ Mississippi Rifles at Buena Vista, 
Louisiana’s Washington Artillery at Fredericksburg. 

Frederick Funston’s Kansas Volunteers in the Philippines, New York’s 14th 
and 23d Brooklyn that smashed the Hindenburg line in World War I, Virginia’s 
116th Infantry assaulting Omaha Beach in Normandy, Oklahoma‘s 45th Division 
Thunderbirds and California’s 40th Division Argonauts serving in Korea; all 
were successor units to those “trained bands,” and they portray dramatically the 
march of George Washington's “well-regulated militia” through the pages of this 
Nation’s history. These were long-service militia units, uniformly organized, 
armed, and equipped, capably led, and adequately trained. 

The worth of the National Guard contribution to our national defense effort 
in World War I is evidenced by the fact that 17 divisions served overseas, and 
that of the 8 American divisions rated excellent or superior by the German 
Supreme Command, six were National Guard divisions. 

National Guard divisions participated in 7 of the 138 major campaigns of World 
War I and suffered over 100,000 casualties including almost 20,000 killed or dead 
of wounds. This does not represent the total contribution of the National Guard 
since many of its units served in combat with other than National Guard divi- 
sions. 


Some 382,000 National Guard men were inducted into Federal service during 
World War I. 

The National Guard brought into Federal service for World War II more than 
300,000 men comprising 18 combat divisions and 143 nondivisional units. When 
mobilization was completed on October 1, 1941, the size of the Army had been 
doubled by the activation of the National Guard. 

It is estimated that over 75,000 National Guard enlisted men became commis- 
sioned officers during World War II, either by being graduated from officer can- 
didate schools or by battlefield commissions. National Guard units participated 
in 34 separate campaigns and 7 assault landings. The casualties of National 
Guard divisions totaled approximately 175,000. Available records show that 148 
Presidential citations were awarded to National Guard units for outstanding 
performance of duty in action or for conspicuous valor or heroism. Individual 
guardsmen received 14 Medals of Honor, 50 Distinguished Service Crosses, 48 
Distinguished Flying Crosses, and more than 500 Silver Star medals. 

Spot checks of the records show that of all the officers inducted for World War 
II, approximately 70 percent were serving in field grade at the end of the War. 

The late Robert P. Patterson, then Secretary of War, had this to say at the 
end of World War II: 

“The National Guard took to the field 18 Infantry divisions, 300,000 men. 
Those State troops doubled the strength of the Army at once, and their presence in 
the field gave the country a sense that it had passed the lowest ebb of its weakness. 

“Nine of these divisions crossed the Atlantic to Europe and Africa, and nine 
went to the far reaches of the Pacific. 

“The soldiers of the guard fought in every action in which the Army partici- 
pated from Bataan to Okinawa. They made a brilliant record on every fighting 
front. They proved, once more, the value of the trained citizen-soldier.” 

During the Korean war, a total of 1,672 Army National Guard units were 
ordered to active Federal service. These included 8 of the guard’s 27 divisions, 
3 regimental combat teams, and 714 company-size units. Of the 8 divisions, 2 
were committed to combat in Korea, 2 were on duty in Europe, and the remaining 
4 were stationed in the United States. In addition to the 2 divisions, National 


Guard combat forces in Korea included 23 separate battalions, 12 separate com- 
panies, and many men who fought with other than National Guard units. The 
partial mobilization of the Army National Guard bolstered the strength of the 
active Army by more than 138,600 men. 

The post-World War II reorganization of the National Guard commenced on 
July 1, 1946. The Army National Guard, within a period of approximately 36 
months, organized and had federally recognized 5,150 units with a strength 
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sions, 2 armored divisions, 20 regimental combat teams, 164 combat and combat 
support battalions, and 31 service support battalions. Today there are 5,437 
units organized as follows: Infantry, 21 divisions, 11 regimental combat teams; 
and 7 separate battalions; artillery, 113 NIKE and antiaircraft artillery, and 
70 field artillery battalions; armor, 6 divisions, 9 armored cavalry regiments, 
and 13 separate tank battalions ; other units, 80 battalions, Transportation Corps, 
engineer, military police, ordnance, Signal Corps, and medical. 

In the words of Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, then president of the National 
Guard Association of the United States, from an address delivered to the Army 
War College on February 5, 1953, “the Army and Air National Guard have, 
therefore, met every organizational objective imposed by the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Air Force. This organizational performance of 
the National Guard was truly phenomenal and demonstrates the unparalleled 
genius of the National Guard in the organizational field and its ability to main- 
tain units in being. This is the acid test for any Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and if a component cannot do so, then it becomes a broken reed, 
and money spent on such is wasted.” 

The Army National Guard commenced accepting operational missions in the 
continental United States antiaircraft defense program in 1954. By July of 
1957 the Army National Guard occupied 101 on-site antiaircraft defense sites. 
These sites were located in 26 States, forming a major part of the national anti- 
aircraft defense net. Members of these units manned antiaircraft weapons on 
a 24-hour basis. These National Guard organizations relieved Regular Army 
antiaircraft artillery units in critical target areas so that Army units could 
take over NIKE sites. 

All gun missions were withdrawn from the Army National Guard in October 
1957 and the 101 on-site gun batteries have been converted to NIKE, have turned 
in their guns, and commenced NIKE training at Active Army sites. 

The school-trained National Guard technicians employed full time on those 
sites were the key to the combat readiness of these batteries. Current Depart- 
ment of Army plans contemplate the continued and expanded participation by 
the Army National Guard in the continental United States NIKE program. 

Conversion to NIKE commenced in June 1957 with the reorganization of the 
720th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion, California National Guard, as a test 
battalion in the Los Angeles defense system. 

Army National Guard NIKE units will take over NIKBH missions from the 
Active Army at 28 sites commencing in August 1958, and based on tentative 
planning, will assume about twice this number of NIKE missions in fiscal 
year 1960. 

One of the truly great services performed for the States and Nation by the 
National Guard comes not in time of war, but in time of peace. It is the work 
done in natural disasters: Floods, forest fires, tornadoes, hurricanes, and plane 
crashes. Sometimes, only a unit will be needed to patrol a levee or search for a 
crashed plane. But often thousands of guardsmen are called out to battle wide- 
spread catastrophe, such as the recent devastating floods in the Northeastern 
United States. The work of the National Guard in those floods was truly inspir- 
ing—frequently heroic—first to arrive on the scene, they saved hundreds of lives, 
evacuated the stranded, the homeless, the sick, and injured; and rushed in medi- 
cine, often by helicopter and liaison plane; guarded homes and property, and 
even replace commercial communications by tactical radio. 

The tradition of National Guard peacetime disaster service goes back a long 
way and covers such calamities as the San Francisco earthquake, the Johns- 
town flood, the Texas City explosion, the Worcester tornado, and hundreds of 
others. “Calling out the Guard” has become a phrase almost synonymous with 
the country’s mass effort to combat catastrophe. 


slightly in excess of 350,000. This strength was contained in 25 Infantry divi- 


MOTIVATION BEHIND NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Fine. Maybe you can tell me what really makes 
the National Guard click. It is not the profession of these men. It 
is an avocation. What makes a man, enlisted men and officers who 
have completed all of their required military service, stay on to the 
detriment of his home life, business, and everything else ? 

General McGowan. I describe that by saying that it is the volunteer 
spirit, which produces the Guard. 








Mr. Scrivner. It must be more than that. 

General McGowan. It is a dedication inherent in the volunteer 
spirit. 

Mr. Scrivner. an have volunteers in the Army and you have 
volunteers in the Navy, Marines, and Air Force, for careers. It must 
be something more than that when you think it over and perhaps later 
you can give us a good story, because these men go into the National 
Guard the w ay you have. You did not have to stay in the National 
Guard all of these years and I am sure that it was not pay that kept 
you in. 

General McGowan. We paid dues when we first enlisted, if you re- 
call. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that I put in about 10 years with 
out any Federal qu: alification pay whatsoever. 

There is something more than just a volunteer spirit, General. 

General McGowan. I will be very happy to do that, Mr. Scrivner. 

( The following statement was submitted :) 

The great tradition of the Army National Guard, older than our Nation, with 
its roots in the 17th century, is a most compelling reason for the young men of this 
Nation to be identified as a Guardsman. From the earliest days of the trained 
bands, and the militia, they accepted as their birthright the need to bear arms 
for security of Nation and family. Fundamentally, this concept still persists. 
Guard units are rooted deep in their community. and from their service both 
in peace and war stem the pride and esprit of all Guardsmen. 

Today there are added tangible attractions such as pay and retirement, but 
these are not prime motivators, since every member of the Guard accepts his 
instant liability for service in any emergency, national or State. The American 
heritage of service for country, for home, and for family will not be denied. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. We have had some experience with the 6-month 
training. What has been the result ? 

First, do all of the men that you have in the National Guard take 
6-month training? Are they all volunteers or do you get some who 
take it and come in as fulfilling their duty under other Reserve 
requirements ? 

General McGowan. All non-prior-service men enlisting in the Na 
tional Guard, Mr. Scrivner, must take the 6-month training. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the others. 

General McGowan. A boy who has taken that same service as a 
member of the Army Reserve could enlist in the Guard with the ap 
proval of the Reserve. I know of no case where such approval has 
been withheld. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of them do you have in the National 
Guard who have come in through the Arnty Reserve? 

General McGowan. I can only give you figures which show enlist- 
ments from other Reserve components. 

Mr. Scrivner. That might not tell us. 

General McGowan. It would not say whether they were just 6- 
month trainees or also included prior-service people. 


DRILL ATTENDANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. What has been the attitude as far as drill attendance 
of those men is concerned ? 
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General McGowan. Our drill attendance continues at 88 percent at 
our weekly training assemblies, and 95 percent for field training, in- 
cluding the 6- month boys who are with us. They have had no effect 
in either 1 raising or lowering our drill attendance. 


NATIONAL GUARD RECRUITMENT OF FORMER ARMY RESERVES 


Mr. Scrivner. Have you had any reports on the attitude of those 
who have come in through the Army Reserve toward the National 
Guard training / 

That is, what has been their attitude ¢ 

General McGowan. I have had no reports on those. 

Mr. Scrivner. It isa little early yet to really tell ¢ 

General McGowan. If you had in mind obligors who are returning 
from 2 years of service, as you know, they have to volunteer for the 
National Guard and success in recruiting them has been spotty. 

As I say, the time that it has been going on is too short to set a pre- 
dictable pattern, but in ie State of Oklahoma, almost one-third of 
those returning obligors that they could contact at the addresses given 
upon separation did volunteer for service in the National Guard, which 
isa very high return and most encouraging. 

Our national total in January was ce 300 of these obligors who had 
enlisted in the Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course you have some problems there. A lot of 
these men had their 2 years and still have more military obligations to 
fulfill and do not reside in an area where there are National Guard 
units located conveniently enough to attend ¢ 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would feel that the report from Oklahoma was 
pretty good. 

General McGoway. It is higher than I would expect as a national 
experience. I would like to say for the record, sir, that the Army has 
carried out every commitment made by Secretary Brucker a year ago 
in this matter whereby the National Guard is afforded a 60-day prior 
access to these men upon separation in which to enlist them in the 
Guard. 

MOBILIZATION OF NATIONAL ‘GUARD BY UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Wilson was in a few days ago with the Air 
National Guard and he was here with enthusiasm, vigor, and “raring 
to go.” He told us that he had been thoroughly assured and was quite 
certain that if any emergency arose the Air National Guard units 
would be called into service as units. 

We were also told by the Air Force Reserve that they were quite con- 
fident that their troop carrier units in reserve would go in as units. I 
suppose we have assumed that National Guard units would go in as 
units, but someplace, and I cannot tell you where, but I recall it was 
either a statement or a speech by General Taylor, for whom I have a 
high regard and he and I were in high schoo] together, that indicated 
to me that there was a possibility that there could be, and probably 
would be, use of the National Guard to obtain individuals as replace- 
ments. That to me indicated that there might be a breakup of units 
and that these units would perhaps not go into service as Nationa] 
Guard units, but as individuals. 
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General McGowan. I have no knowledge at all of any such plan, 
Mr. Scrivner. I would have knowledge of it, I am certain, if there 
were such a plan. I have the same confidence with respect to the units 
of the Army National Guard, that General Wilson has concerning 
units of the Air National Guard, that come M-day or D-day, the units 
of the National Guard will be ordered into active military service of 
the United States as units and not as individuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Let us go back and see what history shows. History shows that 
some of those assurances had been made to various units prior to 
Korea—lI use one Air Force Reserve unit at home as an example— 
which had been told that very thing and yet within 48 hours after they 
were called into Federal service, that unit was scattered all over the 
world as individuals. That is experience. 

Let us go back and see what experience is, what happened during 
World War ITI as far as National Guard units were concerned? How 
many of them were taken as individuals away from their units and 
assigned other places? 


NATIONAL GUARD AS SOURCE OF CADRES AND OFFICER CANDIDATES 


General McGowan. The units were all inducted as such with their 
personnel. I believe that you are familiar with that, sir, and it did 
result with the passage of time that divisions of the National Guard 
furnished cadres, several times in the case of some divisions to form 
the foundation stock for new AUS divisions. 

In my regiment, however, we went overseas in 1942 and we were 
never tapped for any cadres, but we did have a loss of almost half of 
our strength that went to officer candidate schools. That was under- 
standable. It was quite acceptable and we are quite proud of it. As 
a matter of fact, almost 30 percent of all enlisted men that were in- 
ducted into Federal service with the National Guard became commis- 
sioned officers. 

Likewise, of all the officers who were inducted as such into Federal 
service, by samplings we have determined that almost 70 percent of 
those officers wound up at the end of the war in field grade. Mani- 
festly, to accomplish that, they had to be removed from their original 
unit with which they had been inducted into Federal service. 


SEPARATION OF MEN FROM THEIR NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. What happened to National Guard units during the 
Korean war ? 

General McGoway. In Korea, 2 divisions were deployed as such to 
Korea, 2 to Germany, 4 in the United States were inducted as units and 
their personnel were removed from the units as individual replace- 
ments and sent overseas to a large degree. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. Scrivner. One minute please. I want to follow that up. 

That is exactly what I was leading up to. It does not fulfill the 
promise if the National Guard units or divisions, whatever they may 
be, are inducted as a unit and then split up and scattered all over be- 
cause then all you have done is make the National Guard recruiters 
and trainers for replacement. Ever since we have had a militia or 
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National Guard, one of the reasons men have gone into those units 
is that they want to train with and serve with men they know and 
officers they know and trust, and under whom they desire to serve. 
When that motive is gone, you lose part of the incentive for National 
Guard service. 

General McGowan. That is correct. I agree thoroughly with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are going to set up a National Guard merely as 
a training school for the fil ling of Regular Army units, I cannot see 
it. We lose the purpose of it. You can do that in other ways. 

General McGowan. I can only repeat, sir, there is no such plan at 
present. 

What would happen under the exigencies of an emergency situation, 
I could not predict. I would ics that they would follow the tradi- 
tional pattern, as you have outlined, of serving in units with their 
friends. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Flood, you had a comment? 


QUALIFICATION FOR SELECTION AS A GUARD OFFICER 


Mr. Froop. General, you have been telling us the good side of it. We 
are all for that and we know it to be true, but you know an alleged 
curse of the National Guard, especially with officer personnel from 
generals down, have been governed by politic sand all parties have been 
wrecking it by making political appointments regardless of ability or 
qualification, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not true, Dan. 

General McGowan. Could I comment with respect to my State 

Mr. Froop. It has been true, let me say, on occasion. 

General McGowan. I would say that has been true in all organiza- 
tions upon occasion. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference, if I may, to those occasions where it 
has been true, will you indicate how we are progressing as far as we 
can within reason with that problem in the guard to protect the 
guard? 

General McGowan. Every officer who is selected for appointment, 
before being commissioned, must have his qualifications passed upon 
by an officer board appointed by the Regular Army officer who com- 
mands the appropriate Zone of Interior Army. 

Two members normaily are National Guard officers and one must 
be a Regular Army officer. 

In the case of New Jersey, we reversed it and requested that two a 
them be Regular Army officers. They must pass upon the qualifice 
tions of that officer for Federal recognition and those qualifications 
they must meet are established in regulations approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Mr. Froop. If it was ever true it is practically nonexistent now ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. With respect to general 
eS ers, they are passed upon by a board which is convened here in 

he Pentagon twice yearly, appointed by the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t know whether you-would care to carry on 
the comment raised by Mr. Flood. I can remember many, many years 
ago prior to World War I when there were many political appoint- 
ments, but even those political appointments when World War I came 
along had to make qualifications in order to get Federal recognition. 
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I have observed nothing like that since prior to World War Il. As 
you point out, they have had to meet Army requirements before they 
could. They might get a State appointment, politically, but they 
would never be recognized federally and have a Federal commission 
unless they are qualified. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PERIOD 


From your observation of the 6-month training and your years of 
experience, what has been your experience? Do you think we could 
probably get the same results, if a little different approach were taken, 
in 4 months? 

If you work 6 days a week and cut out some of the leaves, at the 
beginning of the indoctrination, leaves at the end, leaves between 
courses, What would happen ¢ 

General McGowan. Mr. Scrivner, you are asking me to comment 
on an official position of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have gone far enough. 


PRIORITIES OF UNITS IN NATIONAL GUARD 


For the records and briefly for me, we have disscussed two things : 
Priorities "5 = and 3. What is a priority 1 National Guard unit, pri- 
ority 2 and 3 


( Diseussion 1 off the record.) 
FIXING GUARD STRENGTH BY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Scrivner. General I can understand to a great extent some of 
the difficulties that face the National Guard, with the strength going 
up and then down and then up and then down. Would it increase 
the present high rate of efficiency of the National Guard if some action 
were taken, either administratively or legislatively, to provide for a 
certain definite strength for the National Guard, whether you want 
to say arbitrarily 400,000, 420,000, whatever it might be but say “This 
shall be the strength,” so that you are not faced with going up to 
434,000 and drop down to 360,000 which of course, administratively is 
almost impossible to deal with. 

General McGowan. I couldn’t agree more, Mr. Scrivner, with you 
that a fixed strength for a period of years to rid the military structure 
of the guard of this turbulence would be most desirable, than to point 
out the magnitude of this reduction which you brought out in the 
testimony. We will have been reduced during these 2 fiscal years by 
a strength in excess of the entire strength of the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be, what did we figure, some 75,000 ? 

General McGowan. 75,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is equivalent in number to about five divisions / 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In numbers it wouldn’t have that particular signifi 


cance. 
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ADDITIONAL COST TO MAINTAIN NATIONAL GUARD AT 400,000 MEN 


If you can furnish the figures I wish you would. Tell us, at least 
in a brief statement, what financial program would be needed to carry 
on the National Guard at a strength of ‘400,000. 

General McGowan. We have calculated that, sir, and the round 
figure for the difference in strength is $38 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that make it possible to bring in the number 
of 6 months men that would be necessary to make up the losses that 
you incur? 

General McGowan. It would, sir, with respect to the National Guard 
costs. I could not comment as to any increased O. & M. cost of the 
Army, because we brought in 55,000 6-month trainees instead of the 
budgeted 22,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. 55,000 is what you need to maintain your strength ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; at 400,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you don’t get the 55,000, how are you going to 
maintain your strength ? 

General McGowan. We could not. 

General Travs. May I add, sir, that the necessary figure in the 

& M. Army appropriation, to accomplish that objective is $24 
million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be $24 million plus $38 million ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. $62 million to maintain the National Guard strength 
at 400,000. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN END STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. If that were done, even though someone might some- 
day want to go up above 400,000, wouldn’t it be better to go along 
on a level of 400,000, even though you might want more, than it 
would be to go up and down, like a roller-coaster ? 

General McGowan. There is no question that it would produce a 
far more efficient operation than the present fluctuations have. I 
might point out that what we are saying in dollars with respect to 
the National Guard appropriation, Mr. Scrivner, is $2.2 million more 
than you gentlemen appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. Including the Army ? 

General McGowan. Just National Sie urd. 

Mr. Mitier. Does that include Air National Guard? Or are you 
speaking just for ground forces? 

General McGowan. Just Army National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. To do this would call for the appropriation of only 
$2 million more than was appropriated for fiscal year 1958 ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. That is for the National Guard ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Over and above that would be the figure given 
by—— 

General McGowan. By General Traub. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 








FUNDS AVAILABLE IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Forp. Along that line, what was the budget request for the 
National Guard for fiscal year 1958 4 

General McGowan. $320 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the amount made available by the Congress? 

General McGowan. $333.8 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which makes a total of 

General McGowan. $13.8 added, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Defense, sir, to provide for more 6-month trainees than 
they had first estimated. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to be able to obligate all of the $333.8 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1958? 

General McGowan. There is $7 million that has not been appor- 
tioned to us, and of the amount apportioned, there will be three or four 
million dollars in what we term “the pipeline,” in small sums in 

various accounts in the 52 States and Territories which will not be 
obligated. 

I would like to give the figure again that I gave yesterday, that we 
did obligate 98.8 percent of our apportioned funds last fiscal year. 
Predictions were pretty sound then, sir. 





UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. WiccteswortuH. General, I thought you told me there would be 
no carryover at the end of this fiscal year. 

General McGowan. It doesn’t carry over, sir, it will lapse. It re- 
verts to the Treasury. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. But there will be an unapportioned or un- 
expended amount of seven plus three million making about $10 mil- 
lion ? 

General McGowan. That we will not spend, yes, sir. 


REACHING STRENGTH OF 434,000 MEN 


Mr. Forpv. How did you get up in strength to 434,000, General? I 
*t recall how that took place. 

General McGowan. You will recall that the Congress authorized 
a strength of 425,000, Mr. Ford, for fiscal year 1957, and that our 
strencth moved along rather level, averaging around 404,000. In 
February and March, which is traditional with us, February 22 being 
annual Muster Day, we have open house and recruiting interest is 
raised throughou t th e country. We went up to our strength in Febru- 
ary and March of 4 4.000. ia then took measures to force it dow 
again to the 125.000, which was the congressional-supported strength. 

As a matter of fact, our measures were a little more successful 
forcing the strength down than was required. We went down to 
422,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. How can you under a budget and under your directives 
from the Department of the Army, for example, go 9,000 iibdte your 
authorized strength : 

General McGowan. How it happened of course is that the States 
were more successfu th: in they had anticipated and that the National 
Guard Bureau had anticipated. How we were able to pay for it I 
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believe you are concerned with; because our strength-had remained 
so long below the average strength for the year, that we had no finan- 
cial problem. That is how the cost was met. 


CHANGES WITHIN FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Are there any significant differences between the fiscal 
1958 program as it is being executed and when it was justified ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Would you enumerate ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. The Congress appropriated funds for 
specific purposes, and it also said in the conference report that the 
strength of the guard would be maintained at a minimum of 400,000. 
In order to do that, we had to increase the 6-month trainees above the 
numbers appropriated for, so that we reprogramed money to keep 
up our strength, so that we wouldn’t drop below 400,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

I would ask Colonel Taylor to read the presentation in support of 
this chart, which explains what we did in detail. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


National Guard, fiscal year 1958 analysis of 6-month training funds 
Congressional approprintions. v3.3 us bt ea ek ek #20, 515, 000 
AporGenment SONG isahsiseienchdatinigttpbetipindbibanbintjen 41, 501, 000 


Additional funds to support 43,200 input--_.--..-.------~ 10, 986, 000 


WHERE ADDITIONAL FUNDS CAME FROM 














GR nr RA I ii sce ion RI ca i eel la $2, 011, 000 
CF aC Od caryte ties talensaiiinchs dn cip La cetigde Uplce bespinedae ed abeeatiin aod dele ane aeael 1, 790, 000 
(3) Amery, Crbne. ae re OL 1, 772, 000 
(4) Clothing___— snail ca Me a a ee 3, 141, 000 

Bubsetal,  Drowrawe TOO. kn bis ci dace Bored sdamindeeeeel 8, 714, 000 
(5) Extension courses (program 7200) --.-.------.-.-__.---.---. 90, 000 
(6) Organizational equipment (program 7300)~---------------~- 1, 157, 000 
(7) Gun tubes (prograin 7400) 20s dhe ced dene 227, 000 
(3) /Trainioe oid (protein WENO) 6c ee eedaeneotingaeneen 648, 000 
(9) Office machines (program EDP xcsenSinlntade, epaptatediatmccceatvaboatay a dciaitee soli 90, 000 
(10) Postage (PrOgraun . FRO} nin lice metbe tap eintdtah amide 20, 000 


(11) Opening, operating and closing (program 7500) 40, VOO 


Subtotal, other programs ; 2, 272, 000 


10, 986, 000 


FUNDS TO FINANCE ADDITIONAL 6-MONTH TRAINEES 


Colonel Taytor. Mr. Ford, the congressional appropriation con- 
tained spec ifically $30 million, and if I may I will use round numbers, 
for 6-month trainees. The amount required to support an end strength 
of 400,000 actually required $41 million. Therefore, it left us with 
$10.9 million needed to support 6-month trainees in fiscal 1958 

The additional funds then were requested for reprograming ‘action 
in the areas indicated on the chart, and in the area of field training 
and armory drill, the first and third items I will speak of, because 
they are so allied. We have there a case of reducing strength, so some 
funds were freed up by going down to 400,000 strength. 
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In addition to the strength, while those enlistees that take 6-month 
training in the fiscal year are away in the 6-month program, they are 
not being paid for field training or armory drill so additional funds 
were freed up. 

In addition to that, those men who were about to take 6-month train- 
ing during a unit’s field training period were excused from field train- 
ing since “they were going to take 6-month training so additional 
finds were freed up, and that came then to $2 million from field 
traming and $1.7 million from armory drill. 

Then in the area of schools, $1.7 million was taken by reducing, or 
terminating, any unit schools in the States, and from reducing, or cur- 
tailing participation in command post exercises. 

The final budget contained an item of $3.1 million for clothing. 
That was taken for clothing the 6-month trainee. Then we drop down 
to program 7200, extension courses, a small amount of $90,000; in 
organizational equipment there was $1.1 milliontaken. That is organ- 
izational and individual equipment that was used for 6-month train- 
ing. We did away with the purchase of gun tubes. In the area of 
training aids, we took $648,000. We curtailed or stopped purchase of 
office machines, and in the case of postage there was $20,000, and we 
were able to take $40,000 from opening, operating and closing our 
training camps, again, some reduction in strength. That totaled $10.9 
million that we were able to reprogram for 6-month training purposes. 

Mr. Forp. In looking at the justifications submitted last year, and 
the charts in the budget for fiscal 1959, it indicates that under military 
personnel, in fiscal 1958 you were going to obligate $179 million. It 
looks like you are going to obligate $194 million. 

In other words, there has been a $15 million increase in this part of 
the National Guard budget in fiscal 1958, comparing the presentation 
of the execution. 

Colonel Taynor. Yes, sir. There was $13.8 million added to the 
fiscal 1958 President’s budget as submitted, which was requested by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. That went into that account ? 

Colonel Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In addition to that, you did this reprograming that you 
have just described ? 

Colonel Taytor. That is correct. 

General McGowan. What was produced was an increase from 20,000 
6-month trainees to 43,000. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do I understand, Colonel, you mean that before the 
bill cleared the Congress, that there was $13 million added above what 
your original budget requests were ? 

Colonel Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That $13 million was added in the bill ? 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir; $13.8 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, for the additional six-month trainees 
you had to take the $10.9 million, plus the $13.8 million ? 

Colonel Taytor. That is correct, Mr. Ford. 











REDUCTION IN SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


Mr. Forp. I notice that, again comparing the presentation and the 


execution, you have gone down in supplies and repair parts about $2 
million. 


Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What happened there ¢ 

Colonel Tayior. Sir, I believe there was some reprograming there, 
if I may take a look at this chart. That was training-aid money re- 
programed. 

Mr. Forp. You presented last year that you wanted $16 million. 
You are executing a program of $14 million. 

Colonel 'Tayror. Yeu sir. There was approximately a million dol- 
lars taken from 7400, which is the materiel, or spare parts for the train- 
ing program. The balance, $1 million, remains in reserve. 


Mr. Miuuer. Are training aids included in the spare parts? That is, 
in the 7400 program. 


Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There was a very minor revision in services, including 
equipment maintenance. As a matter of fact, you put in two more 
million there than you anticipated you would. 

Colonel Taytor. That is correct, Mr. Ford. That 2 million rep- 
resents the money reprogramed for the technician program, to take 


‘are of the wage-board and locality scales that we had not been able 
to implement since, I believe, 1956. 


TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I thought earlier you stated that your technician pro- 
gram had suffered in fiseal 1958. 

Colonel Taytor. Sir, the technician program in fiscal year 1958, at 
the time of making up the present 1959 budget, was at a figure of 
$78.5 million. That figure was short by—and I will use round figures 
again—a million dollars, to take care of going rates for the tech- 
nicians employed as of last June 30. It was also short approximately 
$3 million for the wage-board and locality scales, together with the 
in-step or in-grade increases the employees had earned as of July 
last year, so that totaled $4 million all told that we had to obtain, 
and those funds were not approved at the time that the budget was 
submitted. The apportionment request was in and was approved 
late in January. 

Mr. Forp. Can’t you forecast those in-grade promotions so that 
you can request the money at the time the budget is put together and 
submitted to the Congress ? 

Colonel Tayior. Yes, sir; approximately, we can. 

Mr. Forn. It would appear in this case that you had not. 

Colonel Tayior. Sir, we have a problem w ith the pay of technician 
personnel. We can forecast approximately what those will be. How- 
ever, the figure forecast and placed in the estimate does not always 
appear in the final submission. 

Mr. Forp. I know you are not permitted to forecast for your wage- 
board increases. 

Colonel Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But I should think you could be fairly accurate in your 
in-step promotions and other types of increases. 
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Colonel Taytor. If memory serves me correctly, sir, we are author- 
ized to plan for an average increase of $25 per ‘individual per year, 
but, as I reiterate, we are not always successful in having the figure 
which we estimate and request appear in the final budget. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Perhaps it has been requested, but, if not, would you 
show in the hearings what your enlistments were for the 6-month 
training program from its inception, and what your actual, on-duty, 
6-month- -training people were for each of the fiscal years? In addi- 
tion, show what you would want under the budget in that area as 


submitted and, also, what it would be if we went to the 400,000 
strength. 


C olonel Taxtor. Y eS, Sir. 
(The information is as follows :) 


6-month trainee enlistments since the inception of the program 








Fiscal year 1957: | Fiscal year 1958: 
ST oe a Se hee a 
Nei ake atk nee Bsa ee thesis ercicescn crete asubas Oy Se 
September. ......2 2 lit ee Hentetibdte oo 3, 029 
Gabetioe tees 1 eed 678 Octobee.. wane Lago 2, 857 
nek 624 I i a eel th 2, 495 
ROE ee 56 December___-__.- a ceacindat nine 2, 562 
Jamey Beet 1, 100 sanuary 1956.2 5, 46 
February___—_-- i tatiana teat 2, 792 ——-— - 
CT a Per 2, 746 | Total through Jan. 31, 
PN ee 3, 989 | LE ee, 
WRG Fo So ee ~ 








ne 4, 327 
| 


ics 


1 Records were not kept prior to September 1956 of recruits who enlisted and entered the 
6-month training program. However, it is estimated that, during fiscal year 1957, 11,000 
guardsmen who were enlisted prior to Apr. 1, 1957, and not required to take the program 
volunteered to take 6 months’ training. 


2 Effective Oct. 1, 1956, 1 out of each 5 non-prior-service enlistees was required to sign 
up to take 6 months’ training. 


2 Pffective Apr. 1, 1957, all non-prior-service enlistees were required to sign up to take 
6 months’ training. 


ee 


Trainee input 


6 11 8 Pe tae ee 








months; weeks | weeks || months; weeks | weeks 
| j 
Fiscal year 1956: | | Fiscal year 1957—Con. 
Us 5c tina ‘ sewoatonhi: 1 Vopraery...-......-.} . 3, 6 |.-.. 
Aveeet 20153 .523 oe --| , 644 Peel... ck Se 
September .-.------- d a ° 709 || MR a eee s ----| Ate toos obs 
October....------ 731 260 | BET a leacsucsee. 3, 316 31 
November. -. a indi Tt Weecacens 208 SURD i ccccckes .--| 5,712 | 1,055 
December. -...---- 308 winter 20 —- —}——_—— 
NE go eee 416 Sao 139 Total_..--.- Besopdade 22, 029 1, 086 628 
February - pal 298 esas 121 || = = ——— = = 
March en heiae eas OF 12... .d4 107 || Fiscal year 1958: 
| ee ‘ban BAG Tepe «| 119 |}  — eit ..-| 6,027 230 
May... Lavi 335 - 4] August. .....-.. 3, 698 51 
June... bated 793 764 September-.--.- 5, 728 64 | 
| —__ October -_.. ..| 4,023 19 
Total_. 3, 613 4, 412 November_ : 2, 462 
= == ——=—==== December - - .- dal 398 
Fiscal year 1957: January..-... 1, 973 
July... : 427 ‘ 579 February !_._--- -| 3,000 | 
Augt Be 268 49 March 1_ 3, 400 
September-..-- 480 April ! 4,000 
October 830 |..-. ‘ May !___-.-- = 4, 000 
November. 770 . June '. onal 4, 491 
December - ..-- 619 |-- —— -—— a 
January ---- 992 |__. re Total.........-----| 43, 200 364 


1 Estimated 











6-month trainee enlistments, fiscal year 1959 estimate 


| Under the budget 


| program of 


| 400,000 begin- 


| 


Under an 


end strength 
program of 





ning strength | 400,000 
ei eal and 360,000 end- | 
| ing strength 
—_ SULTEEESEREER REDNESS = Eee ash ED 
| 
Enlistment of trainees to take 6-month training in fiscal year 1959_-. 4, 000 30, 000 
Enlistment of high school deferred to take training in fiscal year 1960_ oe 18 4, 000 9, 000 
Enlistment of recruits deferred 120 days to take training in fiscal year 
RE ea a tl a ne a wnnnnnnnn-| 5, 000 12, 000 
Ta ak isso ttleniisdnicancinlaeiswn pik =e a eo @ _—ae 3, 000 | 51, 000 





Statement of cost of 6-month trainees 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Requirement for beginning 400,000 and ending 400,000 strength: 55,000 


Budget supporting beginning 400,000 and ending 360,000 strength: 22,000 
Cree... aoe 





DOT ORCC iti hte dacntbctinuwattainwbeten dite tm 24.3 
TURNOVER 


Mr. Forp. What about your losses in rate of turnover? 

General McGowan. The turnover remains about the same for fiscal 
1959. For 1957 it was 31.9 and it is estimated for this year to be 31.2 
percent. 

Mr. Forp. That is fairly well stabilized at the present time, then ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


REENLISTMENT 


Mr. Forp. Tell us about your reenlistment. 

General McGowan. Our reenlistment rate is 74 percent, s 

Mr. Forp. That is getting better, too, slightly. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. It is not appreciably better. As you 
see, it has gone up in 3 years from 70. 

Mr. Forp. It is in the right direction. Some of the other services 
aren’t. 

General McGowan. We are very pleased about it, sir. 


FLIGHT STATUS, FLYING HOURS AND AIRCRAFT ON HAND 


Mr. Forp. I know it is in the justifications, the number of flying 
hours. Would you include the same chart on that, as well as the per- 
sonnel on flight status ? 

General McGowan. We have that prepared for the record, sir, up 
to date. 

Mr. Forp. And also the material on aircraft on hand ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The data referred to follow :) 
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Statistics, Army National Guard aviation program 


A. PERSONNEL ON FLIGHT STATUS 


| | | 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
| estimate estimate 
Pilots, total_. 918 | 1, 015 | 1, 138 | 1, 261 
Fixed wing pilots_._- | (918) | (1, 015) | (1, 138) (1, 261 
Helicopter pilots. | 1 (142)] ' (181)| ' (264) (334 
Nonrated crewmen.. 79 | 85 | 95 97 
Total on flight status 997 | 1, 100 1, 233 | 1, 358 


B. NUMBER OF FLYING HOURS 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
| estimate estimate 
Flying hours ee 106,673 | 2117, 776 | 2128, 500 153, 000 


C, AIRCRAFT ON HAND 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


Type aircraft 1956 | 1957 1958 (Jan. 1959 
31, 1958) estimate 
‘ a 
Fixed-wing L-17-_.- ; 87 79 20 | 0 
Fixed-wing L-19-__. 442 | 470 500 | 500 
Instrument trainer L-19D- 0 | 32 | 32 | 80 
Fixed-wing L-20_-_-- : 37 | 63 74 | 119 
Fixed-wing L-23__. 2 2 2) 2 
Fixed-wing LC-126 I 0 0 | 0 
Helicopter H-13_- 38 | 36 37 |) +183 
Helicopter H-23. 57 |} 54 61 J , 
Total 664 | 736 | 726 84 


} | 
' 





| Prerequisite for helicopter pilots requires initial qualification as a fixed-wing aircraft pilot. 

? Revised to reflect current data us compared to flying hours shown under justifications on p. 255 
follows: Fiscal Year 1957 (actual) 116 842; Fiseal Year 1958 (estimate) 138,000. 

3 Reconnaissance helicopter, type (H-13, H-23) unspecified in program for fiscal year 1959. 


AIRCRAFT SPARES 


Mr. Forp. As you know, the Air Force has had some long and 
trying experiences with the problems of aircraft spares. They were 
pretty sloppy a few years ago. They have gotten Seber apparently. 
What is the National Guard program and policy in reference to 
aircraft spares? 

General McGowan. We have no spare aircraft. They are all oper- 
ational except that smal] number which is in what we call the Scamp 
program. 

Mr. Forp. I mean spare parts for aircraft. How do you handle 
that ? 

General McGowan. I could only generalize on all our spare parts, 
if I might, sir, which applies equally to the airplane and motors. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you are vestricted to the 5,000 pounds for 
fixed-wing aircraft to which the Regular Army is restricted. 

General McGowan. We have used the same airplanes that are sup- 
plied to the Regular Army, sir. 
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INVENTORY CONTROL 


Since we have instituted financial inventory accounting, our inven- 
tories have been cut in half in all areas. I should say the stock record 

cards, one of which must be maintained for every “different item in 
the stock, and that has not only reduced the number of items, but it 
has cut the dollar value of our inventories down tremendously. 

Mr. Forp. Would your record show year by year how that has been 
done and the overall total ? 

General McGowan. Yes. We could show you the experience since 
last July. We could put a statement in the record if you wish. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be helpful. 

General McGowan. We are very proud of what has been accom- 
plished in that area. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Prior to July 1, 1957, the average active stock record cards of a State in the 
Army National Guard accounting system was 14,164; as of December 31, 1957, 
this average was reduced to 7,663, or an average reduction of 45.9 percent. In 
addition, the Army National Guard in fiscal year 1958 adopted the policy of 
“living off the shelf” to the maximum extent possible to divert logistical funds 
to meet deficits in training funds. To accomplish this policy all States were 
authorized to redestribute and exchange with other States spare parts and 
organizational and individual Seereeet. While this policy reduced dollar fund- 
ing to the States in fiscal year 1958 by approximately $4 million as compared to 
fiscal year 1957 obligations, we already know we cannot expect this amount 
to accrue in subsequent fiscal years, since it reflects the initial value of convert- 
ing the supply system to financial controls and of purifying and reducing in- 


ventories 


SOURCE OF ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is your experience on the source of your enlist 
ments? Last year, as you know, we got into some discussion of how 
many it took, from 17 to 18 and a half years, and how many from 
1814 to 26. 

General McGowan. Yes,sir. Since last year we have calculated our 
figures on what we believe is a sounder basis, by eliminating reenlist- 
ments from this age procurement. Fiscal 1958 shows, on an estimated 
basis, or, rather, actual experience up to January inclusive of the 17 
to 1814 years of age, in that area we secured 20.2 percent of our new 
enlistments; 1814 to 26, 47 percent; 26 years of age and over, 12 per 
cent: these are round figures—and obligated reservists, 20 pe reent. 


TRAINING OF ENLISTEES 


Mr. Forp. Even those over 26 years of age take the 6-month train- 
ing? 

General McGowan. They are not required to if they possess an 
occupational skill, which already qualifies them for an MOS, and I 
would say that in almost every case they are the kind that come in 

Mr. Forp. Your 11-week training course is completed ? 

General McGowan. That terminated. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How did that work out in comparison to the 6-month 
training program ¢ 

General McGowan. Approximately 1,500 only entered the program 
while it was open. 
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Mr. Forp. How does the net result of that training compare with 
the 6-month training ? 

General McGowan. I would prefer not to give an answer which 
would be commenting on the official position of the Department of 
the Army, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. If the gentleman from Michigan will yield. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the general can’t make a comment, I would make 
a little wager if I were a betting man that either he or others, could 
work out a more practical, useful, beneficial career training program 
and get as good or better results in 4 months as compared to what we 
are getting in 6, from what I have been told by some of the men. 
They pointed out to me how much time was actu: uly wasted, and 
how they wished they \ would get on with the job, get through with 
it, get their training and get back home. You should not respond 
to that ? 

General McGowan. No, 

Mr. Scrivner. I am making the comment. 


STA FISTICS ON ENLISTEES AND AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Forp. Will you be certain, General, to include the various 
charts and graphs that I have requested so that we may have them 
for the hearings of this year? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


yurce of enlistments } 


[Percentage] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1956 1957 1958 3 
' 
17 to 181% years of age- ; oe ie 68.3 | 59.7 | 0.2 
SE De OO OE ID bail diigo nh ecto dbtereheae | 19. 5 | 28.3 | 47.6 
Si SORE OF ONO GING OVE ono cn ince ccannscdsuccnbeteeguaet | . 7.3 | 11.9 
CE ON ok ls 8s dik Lice ddsceeaksessusael 5.1 | 4.7 | 20.3 
' ‘ 


1 Revised to exclude reenlistments upon expiration of term of enlistment. 
2 July-January 1958. 


Reenlistment rate 


Percentage of those reenlisting upon expiration of their term of service: 


Percent 
eR OO Tk hd tk ch ih psd ee ht aie ee kl Delp es bhe 70.3 
Waleed) suerte a sa Ee ee es 73.9 
Wissel swe soos Ceetimnte yon eerie enteec de acbal aan 74.8 


1 Based upon 7 months fiscal year 1958 experience, 


LOSSES AND RATE OF TURNOVER 


The rate of turnover in the National Guard program is measured by the 
strength loss, which must be replaced by recruiting in order to maintain the 
same strength. The following is the actual experience for fiscal years 1954 
through 1957, and estimated for fiscal year 1958, based on the first 7 months’ 
experience. 
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Losses (not including enlisted personnel who reenlist upon termination of an 
enlistment) : 


Percent 
Fiscal year 1954 


De So rcacen.syavuninbatgspaitanuisiaice dalle aie ete eae te ae 40.8 
RT, WR Ds se cirsice seen en siti cee aac 36.0 
RSCEE: SORE . LI oicrerecrncienntincnintctaicasicctr ag at tat aca an hae ena o1.5 
FLOR PO is alc cteichck tin nine lacsitnicii anatomic ata isa talents annie 31.9 
Fines) year 2006: (Gethin)? ou cs. cate iia teens 1a 
1 Based upon 7 months fiscal year 1958 experience. 
Breakdown of enlisted losses July 1, 1957-Jan. 31, 1958 

Per CITATION OC ARO OF CHIICIOIE ionic cceetnicinersi htincninciigsdieascaninndgeen = ae 
FES En URC TINS WIN i cs sccrcsnisassdcihaerapacdiemaeaeiearesmpsninde eeeseneina inte ciatmieemel 10, 584 
i ca steak cise incthsaistciry distr era clin endl ete ascheg tata aed 2,116 
Transfer to Inactive National a cideccrnta Meee cacogiinclenstuncetneniitheiacaiaaliancatal 20, 319 
Change of residence______ si ce a a I a ee 9, 402 
TERS I ae ceeenianiererntiiaiiiennmanababad 5, 145 
Ceres me, 1, erssiniesnseneresineinioenieninibencaiaenta 2, 224 
BAT tad cette ach cache ne A eticstitecrpnete icin snteca teenies sehcatadaaaslaia 11, 571 

secs Sect edesteesbas de Us bcs eae iene ticnenidheess Maat sneheicbpital maith gucaicscacatglae 70, 074 


1 Excludes 25,906 who reenlisted. 


Sedan projections 


Fiseal year 1957 requisition action: 
Actual sedans on hand 31 Dec. 1957 : 
Less than 6 years old and/or 60,000 miles___._._._______________-- 1, 720 


(“m= 
More than 6 years old and/or 60,000 miles______._____-_-_---__-_- 26 
PE a oss ics sccm debate ec ig acca an oid inseam 1, 746 
BAR IIE I oiesiece teehee niece sc neo attack cme nse gece eeos eoaivceeieaeieasiaconlienldaiaana aaa 1, 596 
NE PE ii aiinttteti a cnschinintaaietineinitien = ca laai adie ian a a cee a 355 
PIED inc cs cee eos wo ists ecm incite ae ne acca vnamanvs nig eee anaes ee eee 1, 951 
Required : 
TD | TO ascii ieinn callie ap chiu se eislhcataibancen splenic ake aliathchinte tehiaiehea deem 205 
MNS ih Sadia Sach nlp lc cir te etapa ch escalate ele pei dala ieee 26 
IN cis ciel cs etching Menara peace th tia il cadiitg tte tie eained 23 
Estimated sedans on hand June 30, 1950... _.......................... 1, 951 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYERS 


Mr. Foon. I have one question on employers: How are you getting 
along now with reference to employers of personnel in the guard on 
these summer weekend training programs, generally speaking ? 

General McGowan. Of course that stops at the State level, Mr. 
Flood, but because we are getting attendance at annual field training 
of 95 percent, I would state that it has been largely solved. 

Mr. Froop. That is the answer? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


TRAINING READINESS 


Mr. Mitter. Would you go back to the last chart that has to do with 
training readiness. 
What does the section at the bottom, ‘ 


‘prior service,” represent ? 
(The chart referred to follows. ) 
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TRAINING AND READINESS STATUS OF GUARD PERSONNEL 
4 SV AO DAG, 09%. OF THE CARE WU DE THAMES mepIBUALS 
403,500 422 000 404,000 


404 400 












| eal: Li 
4 : 
| LESS THAN 2 YEARS | : 
| NAT'L GUARD TRAINING | 
eS t # - » I i 
a e 
a 
6% 








| OVER 2 YEARS... 
NAT'L GUARD TRAINING 


24% 


PRIOR SERVICE & 






30UUN 31 DEC 3OJUN 30 JUN 
36 56 57 57 58 58 59 
Namen FY aoe Pat el Y GG nen Ne BY SQ 


General McGowan. That is veterans and obligors—people who have 
served in the Active Forces. 

Mr. Mitier. Have served actively. Now then, the next one says 
“active duty training.” 

General McGowan. That is the 6-month and the 1l-week trainees 
of ours, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And the third strip “Over 2 years National Guard 
training” is composed of individuals who have served in the National 
Guard for over 2 years, but have not had any federally recognized 
training ? 

General McGowan. That is right, 2 years including field training, 
which meets the Continental Army Command criteria as being the 
equivalent of the basic combat training received in the active army. 

Mr. Minter. But those individuals have never served on active duty 
or in the 6-month-training category ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to amend that. Some of those have 
during this period attended a service school as National Guardmen. 
They would not show, and many of them do go. 

Mr. Mitxier. That would be individual cases. 

General McGowan. That is correct. That would be MOS special 
ties training. 


PERSONNEL IN NATIONAL GUARD PRIORITIES 


Mr. Mituer. With respect to your units of the 3 priorities, is there 
any difference in that general breakdown, so far as your first, second, 
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and third priority units are concerned, or would that be a. general cross 
section of all 3? 

General McGowan. That is a national picture, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You do not have a specialized segregation of experi- 
ence with category 1, as opposed to category 3? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Miutier. They might vary because of local conditions but there 
is no policy with respect to that ¢ 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. With regard to your peacetime manning tables, what 
are the percentages authorized and required in those three categories ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECRUITING COSTS 


Mr. Mittrer. There has been a discussion of the overall cost in con- 
nection with your recruiting program where it is based on 6-month 
trainees. Are you able to offset that to any degree by increasing the 
number of returned service people that have already had their train- 
ing? ‘That would be quite an economic saving, if you could do that; 
would it not? 


RECRUITING 2-YEAR OBLIGORS 


General McGowan. As I understand, Mr. Miller, it is whether we 
do not effect recruiting or public relations program savings in enroll- 
ing the 2-year obligors. 

Mr. Miter. The 2-year obligors who have already been on active 
duty. 

General McGowan. We have to conduct a very active and vigorous 
campaign to secure them, the same as we do any nonprior serviceman, 
Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. As I understand, you have 60 days after their return 
where you are given a clear field. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is obvious, I think, that if you could get more of 
them you would need less of the 6-month trainees. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I assume you are making every effort to get the maxi- 
mum possible. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir: and with increasing success—not to 
any startling degree but it is in the right direction, as was stated 
earlier. 

Mr. Mirier. Your policy, is to get as many of those as possible and 
reduce at the other end ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP TO AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Mirxrer. Jumping a minute to your air activities, do you have 
the same demarcation as between the Air National Guard and the 
ground force guard that we are speaking of now that exists in the 
Regular services between the Air Force and the Army ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. We have an Air Force division and 
an Army Guard division in the National Guard Bureau. 


24186—58 19 
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HELICOPTER UNITS 


Mr. Mutter. In this group that we are speaking about you have 
helicopter units; do you? 

General McGowan. In the Army National Guard we have no heli- 
copter units but the helicopters we now have are in the organizations 
of the divisions. 

Mr. Miter. They are in the table of organization of the divisions? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. So far as that element of the guard is concerned, it is 
in the Army National Guard? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; what we speak of is all the Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Miter. The pilots are rated in the same way that they are 
in the Army? They are entitled to flying pay, et cetera, when on 
duty ? 

General McGowan. They are rated the same way, attend the same 
schools, and receive the same pay proportionately they would receive 
on active duty. 


ATTAINING 360,000 END STRENGTH BY ATTRITION 


Mr. Miter. I believe Secretary Brucker told this committee when 
he was before it that it was anticipated that the 360,000 strength level 
could be reached by normal attrition without the involuntary separa- 
tion of any National guardmen except for cause. Do your figures 
agree with that statement ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; our figures would show that just in 
the reduction in the strength of the Guard we would reach the lower 
strength simply by stopping recruiting. 

Mr. Mixxer. In other words, you would not force any invlountary 
separations from desirable individuals? 

General McGowan. Not unless there is a change in the troop 
structure. 


RECRUITING TO ACHIEVE 400,000 END STRENGTH 


Mr. Mriter. Conversely, do your anticipated recruiting rates indi- 
cate that if you were authorized you could maintain the 400,000 struc- 
ture at the same recruiting level or rather the same activity level 
you now have? 

General McGowan. Yes,sir. Asa matter of fact, we are now above 
400,000. The great pressure from the States is to be permitted to go 
above the successively lower ceilings that have been imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. Mirier. I know what you are up against on that. 


REORGANIZATION INTO PENTOMIC DIVISIONS 


To what degree have your divisional organizations, your infantry 
divisions, been reorganized into the Pentomic cone ept ? 
General McGowan. The actual reorganization under the Pentomic 


concept, Mr. Miller, will commence after field training of this year, 
1958. 
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However, in some States some reorganizations and consolidations 
have already taken place in anticipation of the complete reorganiza- 
tion under Pentomic. 

Mr. Mirier. Do you anticipate a great many headaches in connec- 
tion with that reorganization due to the obviously geographical situa- 
tion where you have units in certain towns and Seal susimianaitien' 
Are you going to be able to meet the need of that reorganization with- 
out too much loss? 

General McGowan. Every adjutant general will face a very diffi- 
cult job indeed under the new troop structure when it is approved 
and put into effect. 

Mr. Miter. It will require you to have battalion headquarters in 
some places or whatever it is called now under group system where 
before you had companies and places where you had companies you 
will have to have platoons, et cetera. 

General McGowan. In many cases because of the large increase in 
size that must be maintained, it will be necessary to maintain many 
units of the battle groups particularly, in two locations as split units. 

Mr. Mitier. When you add that very serious problem, as it looks 
to me, along with the geography, and take also into consideration 
the need of 1 meeting these various levels and also the priorities that 
you have to maintain, your problem is greatly increased, is it not, by 
shortage of personnel ? 

In other words, if you had more actual bodies to use in connection 
with these adjustments it would take a lot of pressure off, would it not / 

General McGowan. Actually, Mr. Miller, we will have 10 or more 
divisions under the Pentomic structure at greater strength than will 
permit them under a 360,000 ceiling. They will have to go below their 
present strength; they are at greater strength today. 

Mr. Miuier. You are handicapped not only i in that respect but when 
you need to fill in more men to round out a unit under the new table 
of organization, the lack of soldiers to do it with multiples your diffi- 
culties manyfold, does it not ? 

General McGowan. I believe after study of the requirements of the 
proposed troop structure that we can meet the top ceilings required 
of some of our units but the iniquitous effect of the 360,000 ceiling is 
such that we must separate many members now in the units or fail 
to replace them, if you will. 

Mr. Mitier. The point I am driving at is that this rather substan- 
tial reduction comes at a very difficult time in view of your having 
to go over to the Pentomic setup. It would be easier if you had to do 
it a year or two from now, would it not ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. Mr. Brucker, in testimony 
before the House Armed Services Committee, rather, Mr. Brooks’ sub- 
committee, stated it was most unfortunate that the two problems came 
at the same time, the reduction in strength and the reorganization. 

Mr. Mritrr. That is the point I was trying to establish. It increases 
your difficulties in a geometrical rather than on an adding and sub- 
tracting basis. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; and that of the people who have to do 
all our work, the adjutants general in the several States. 
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EMPHASIS ON VALUE OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Miter. One final question, General. This is always a delicate 
subject. There are a good many of my constituents that have devoted 
long years of service to the National Guard and to the national defense 
who conscientiously believe, whether or not there is any justification 
for it, that there is an atmosphere in the Pentagon ae where 
certain forces there are seeking to reduce the role of the National 
Guard so far as the full, national, overall defense picture is concerned. 
They are apprehensive that these strength reductions are part of an 
overall program in the minds of some people to deemphasize the Na- 
tional Guard and reduce its role, its very important role, in my opinion, 
in our national-defense picture. 

I realize it is a delicate subject. Secretary Brucker, who is a fine old 
National Guard man himself, emphatically denies there is any such 
thought in the minds of the planners in the Pentagon. I do not know 
if it is fair to ask you for an opinion. 

General McGowan. I would like to give a qualified answer, sir. So 
far as the Department of the Army is concerned, there is no disposi- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, there is violent objection to reduction in 
the strength referred to from 400,000 to 360,000. This strength re- 
duction has been brought about by a directive from the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Again, the prospective new troop basis for the National Guard, to 
which we have alluded, is brought about by direction to the Depart- 
ment of the Army to meet war plans and strategic objectives which 
are determined at a level above that of the Army. 


REACTION TO REDUCTION IN END STRENGTH 


Mr. Mituer. I would like to make this final remark, which you may 
comment on if you desire. The Regular Establishment is suffering un- 
der strength reductions, also, at the same time, and is it fair to say 
that, so far as the Department of the Army is concerned, you think 
they are no more h: PPY about it than the National Guard Bureau or 
the members of the National Guard Establishment in the Pent agon 4 

General McGowan. I would say the Department of the Army i is 
as reluctant to see a reduction in units or strength of the guard as I 
am, as a lifelong National Guard man. 

Mr. Mitzer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your very helpful presenta- 
tion, General. 

Some time ago Mr. Sikes discussed with me and others a matter 
of very great importance. We have, at the suggestion of Mr. Sikes, 
set up a presentation at this time from General Creasy. We will heat 
General Creasy at this time, and I will ask Mr. Sikes to take care of 
the development of the information. ’ 
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CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL, AND RADIOLOGICAL 
' WARFARE 


Wepnespay, Marcu 26, 1958. 
WITNESS 
MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM M. CREASY, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 


Mr. Srxes. General Creasy, we are glad to have you with us to dis- 
cuss chemical, biological, and radiologic al warfare. We feel it would 
be well worth while for the committee to hear you on this important 
subject. I believe you have a general statement, do you not? 

General Creasy. Yes, Mr. Sikes. 

' Mr. Sr«es. I would like to have you present your general statement. 

General Creasy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have prepared a relatively short, unclassified statement which I feel 
may well serve the purposes of the public release that you will, of 
course, be required to make sooner or later. 


DESCRIPTION OF CONFIDENTIAL RECORD 


Mr. Srxes. General Creasy, before you enter into that statement, 
may I inform you of the committee’s procedure. The committee has 
a published record of its proceedings. Also it has a confidential rec- 
ord which is available for the committee’s use, but is not a published 
record. Obviously a considerable part of your testimony may need 
to be on the committee’s confidenti: al record. I would like for you to 
proceed as you see fit to give us as ¢ omplete a story as possible on the 
work which is carried on by the Chemical Corps. We have not had a 
thorough briefing on this subject in some time. I think this is going 


to be interesting ‘and of value to the committee. You may proceed as 
you think best. 


SraTEMENT OF Cuter CHEMICAL OFFICER 


General Creasy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
must view with extreme seriousness the very real possibility that the 
Soviets would not hesitate to use chemical and biological weapons in 
a general war if this would best serve their ends. We have had ample 
warning to this effect from Soviet leaders. 

In our intense preoccupation with nuclear war, guided missiles, and 
sputniks, we must also give attention to the measures which should be 
taken to place this country in a position to meet such a threat. In our 
national thinking, there has been too great a tendency to dismiss as 
improbable the likelihood that germ and gas warfare would ever be 
used against us, or that we should take full measures to perfect both 
our defenses and our means of waging such warfare should it be used 
against us. 

There are two factors which must be considered : 

1. If we should reach a nuclear stalemate, we must be on the lookout 
for warfare in other directions, that is, of course, if there should be 
another war. 
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2. If war should come, we could expect it to come suddenly. It is 
not too impossible that the Soviets would gamble on a preemptive 
blow with the purpose of leaving us powerless to retaliate. 

In the first case, it is not impossible that an aggressor might turn 
to the chemical and biological weapons as an alternate method of 
warfare, particularly if we were unprepared to defend ourselves or 
to return like for like. In the second case, the chemical and biological 
weapons could be used along with nuclear weapons to extend the 
area and nature of damage. 

We must not lose sight of still another factor. The chemical and 
biological weapons do not destroy property, An aggressor might 
wish to preserve those parts of our industrial complexes which might 
be most useful to him, in the event of conquest. He could do this 
by removing the human element with chemical and biological warfare 
means without destroying the buildings and machinery. 

Too often in public discussions of the nature of chemical and biolog- 
ical warfare logical considerations have been clouded by the concept 
that such methods of waging war are too horrible to contemplate. 
To put such thinking in its proper perspective we should add that 
“of course they are horrible, as are all means of killing our fellow 
man.” War, however waged, is horrible. 

I certainly would not say that chemical and biological weapons 
produce pleasant results to people on the receiving end, but we must 
remember that “horrible” is a relative term. While these forms of 
warfare do produce illness, suffering, or death, a selection can be 
made by the user. They do not leave in their wake an aftermath 
of maimed, helpless cripples doomed to life-long suffering, nor do 
they reduce churches, homes, schools, hospitals, and factories to use- 
less piles of rubble. 

Finally, with or without horror, the choice as to whether they will 
or will not be used or in what degree, does not currently rest with us, 
but with other peoples and other governments. 

Rather than prolong my discussion of the general nature and po- 
tentialities of cae forms of warfare, I should like to invite your at- 
tention to the Congressional Record of January 30, in which appeared 
an address I gave before the Compressed Gas Association in New 
York on January 20, and an article published in the February issue 
of Army Information Digest, which you may read at your leisure. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I think it will be helpful for our pur- 
poses if we also include in our record two speeches which have been 
made by General Creasy on previous occasions, one before the Com- 
pressed Gas Association of New York on January 20, 1958, and one, 
an article which appeared in the Army Digest, both dealing with this 
subject. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, we will insert those in the record 
at this point. 

(The speeches referred to follow :) 


CBR ATTACK BY INVISIBLE INVADER 
(By Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy) 


The army of 1962 will be the product of accelerated evolution ; it will not sud- 
denly emerge in being overnight ; it is at least partially in being today. 

Today, or in 1962, such an army presents enormous new challenges to an 
enemy—even one with a vast reservoir of nuclear destructive power in his 
arsenal. 
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Consider the problem for a moment from a potential enemy’s point of view. 
He finds himself confronted with an extremely formidable foe—a foe with good 
leadership, training, morale; with weapons certainly equal to his own, with 
vastly increased firepower—a foe hard to hit and pin down. 

Thus, confronted with tremendously reduced possibilities of a quick knock- 
out in a head-on clash of forces, what alternatives remain for a determined 
potential enemy bent on conquest of United States forces in the field? 

One of the alternatives could very well be chemical, biological, or radiological 
(CBR) warfare. 

Why should a potential enemy consider CBR warfare when thermonuclear 
weapons can achieve such vast destructive power? 

The answer is not complicated. 

Military attacks are not necessarily undertaken to destroy, but to occupy 
territory for which the occupier foresees a use. 

World War II was the most costly and destructive conflict in history. More 
than 52 million people, were killed or injured—more than half of them civilians. 
The belligerent nations spent more than a trillion dollars on armaments and 

yar materials. The other material costs were immeasurable. And the world 
has seen how costly it has been to rebuild destroyed nations. 

From this object lesson, we can see why CBR weapons may well appeal to 
an aggressor. The use of nuclear weapons on an indiscriminate basis would 
undoubtedly destroy facilities which were the object of an enemy’s aggression, 
or at least render them worthless for postwar use. To make his aggression 
worthwhile, these highly coveted productive facilities would have to be reason- 
ably intact at the end of hostilities. 

To achieve this result, the enemy could use CBR munitions which would attack 
only people. By causing death or merely debilitating illnesses among industrial 
workers, their productive capacity would be lost or severely limited. And with 
this decrease in production, the free world’s armed forces would soon become 
seriously weakened through the lack of munitions, equipment, food, medical 
supplies. 

In addition, it is quite conceivable that an enemy would consider the need for 
captive labor to man the factories he has captured intact. Nuclear munitions 
would kill or maim great numbers of people, rendering them of little use in the 
postwar economy. 

But through the use of specific chemical, biological, or radiological agents, the 
enemy might seek to make industrial personnel so ill that they could not work 
for long intervals of time during the period of combat—but leave them available 
as a manower supply later on. 


MINIMUM DESTRUCTION AGENTS 


This is a most significant feature of CBR weapons. They are agents of mini- 
mum destruction—i. e., in themselves they do not cause destruction of facilities, 
but instead attack the people who operate the facilities. Further, the degree of 
their effect upon people can be controlled. The advantages of this important 
fact to the plans of an aggressor can readily be seen. 

But there is still another consideration which might be equally, if perhaps 
not more, tempting. This would be the fact that, through the use of CBR war- 
fare, an enemy’s own losses might be considerably reduced. 

The United States, it will be recalled, did not use this type of warfare in 
World War II. At the outset of that conflict, we announced that chemical war- 
fare would be used only in retaliation for similar attacks upon ourselves. 

But would a future aggressor give us this advantage? 

It would appear highly unlikely. Indeed, our potential enemies have already 
openly announced that their planning for the next war includes the possible use 
of CBR weapons. 

There is still another military advantage factor in the use of such weapons 
which might appeal to an aggressor nation—namely, their effectiveness. United 
States casualties in World War I showed that a man wounded by gas had a 14 
times better chance of survival than did a man hit by flying lead or steel. An 
aggressor might well consider that this causes a drain upon manpower reserves, 
since a nonfatal casualty needs 5 or 6 other people to care for him during the 
convalescent period, while a dead person is no such liability. The same reserve- 
depleting effect could be achieved whether chemical, biological, or radiological 
agents were employed. 
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One final—and vastly important—advantage factor in the use of CBR warfare 
which might appear to an aggressor nation or bloc is the fact that the utilization 
of various agents in this field permits the covering of large areas to military 
advantage with a minimum of logistical effort. This means greatly reduced 
expenditures of material and industrial resources. 

Specifically, what are some of the CBR agents which might be employed by 
an enemy—today or in 1962? A look at the chemical weapons now available 
will make clear the potential in this field 5 years hence. 

Those who know nothing about the war gases, or have only a smattering of 
misinformation about them, think of them as strangling, pain-producing horrors. 

But, actually, among the most painful of the war gases are those which are 
used for harassing effect and which do not cause actual battle casualties. An 
example would be tear gas, which is employed for riot control. Its effect—cry- 
ing, coughing, skin prickles—are quite irritating for a while, but pass off within 
an hour or so. 

Of the real casualty-producing agents, the three principal types are the vesi- 
eants or skin-burning agents, the lung irritants, and systemic poisons. Mustard 
gas is a vesicant, while phosgene is an example of a lung irritant. 

Newest of the systemic poisons are the nerve gases. They are colorless, odor- 
less, and much more lethal than any other war gas yet perfected. They were 
discovered by the Germans during World War II, in the course of research de- 
signed to develop improved insecticides. The Wehrmacht had quantities of nerve 
gas stored and ready for use during that war. 

Indeed, considering the advances already made, science-fiction descriptions of 
nerve gases, paralyzing gases, and gases that affect the minds of men could well 
be closer to the realm of fact than fiction in the course of the next 5 years. 

These, then, are some of the threats to be considered in the field of chemical 
warfare. Similar hazards exists in the areas of biological and radiological attack. 

Biological agents may be used to produce death, disease, or debility among 
men, animals, or growing plants. Such agents are classified into three groups: 
living organisms; toxins, which are toxic substances derived from living organ- 
isms; and crop agents, including chemicals which might be used as crop poisons. 

Among the harmful types of living organisms are many of the form commonly 
ealled bacteria and viruses. Many different types and forms of these micro- 
organisms might be used against man, animals, or plants. 

Toxins are powerful poisons produced by the life processes of various living 
organisms. Some micro-organisms, like diphtheria, produce toxins within the 
body of the victim or “host.” The poisons may also be generated in some other 
environment and later taken into the body, as in the case of food poisoning. 

Crop agents are either micro-organisms which attack vegetation, or chemicals 
which retard the growth of a plant or destroy its life. Although such use of 
chemicals might rather be classified as a part of chemical warfare, the nature 
of the action and its uses has placed it in the biological-warfare field. 

The kind of agent which might be used in biological warfare would depend on 
what the enemy hoped to get out of an attack. If he wanted to kill large numbers 
of people, he would have a number of pathogens from which he could choose. But 
an attacker might only want to make people sick, rather than kill them. For this 
purpose, other agents might be used. 

siological-warfare agents also could be used to attack the animals upon which 
man depends for food and clothing; and many kinds of plant disease-producing 
agents could be used to attack his food crops. Disease could damage grains, 
fruits, green vegetables. 

The very nature of biological warfare gives an aggressor nation great flexibility 
in methods of delivery. Effective employment is possible by means ranging from 
use by saboteurs against selected installations to mass delivery over large areas 
by airplanes, submarines, and missiles. 

Third, and by no means the least, of the CBR threats is that of radiological at- 
tack. 

Radiological warfare is the attack on personnel by means of radioactive agents. 
This may be the result of fallout caused by the burst of a nuclear weapon, or 
it may result from distribution of radioactive material by other means, such as 
by. small bombs dropped from planes or missiles. With the latter system there 
would be little or no attendant destruction of facilities. 

With this type of warfare, an enemy could cause short- or long-term contamina- 
tion and denial of large areas, depending on the means of contamination and the 
material employed. And a similar control could be exercised in regard to troops 
and population in those areas—whether to kill or merely incapacitate. 
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METILODS OF DEFENSE 


It is true, of course, that advances have been and are being made in methods 
and techniques of defense against attack by chemical, biological, radiological 
means, 

Let us consider for a moment these advances as they might apply in 1962 if an 
attack were made against a large industrial city. 

Our assumptions also include the fact that, because of its strategic value the 
city is under long-range attack by the enemy in order to cut down on its war- 
material production. The enemy, however, recognizes a foreseeable need for 
the plants and factories in the postwar period and so is attempting to neutralize 
the production effort by using nondestructive weapons in the CBR field, when- 
ever and wherever it is practicable to do so. 

We must assume that this hypothetical city has a good civil-defense system 
in which the population takes an active part; that adequate protective equip- 
ment for defense against CBR weapons has been developed, procured, and dis- 
tributed; and that full use is made of that equipment. Much of that equipment 
will have been developed by the United States Army Chemical Corps and adapted 
to civil-defense use. 

The first problem of residents of this city of 1962 will be to know whether 
the enemy has staged a chemical or biological attack. This is not simple, since 
CBR or toxicological agents are not easily detected by the human senses. 

For chemical attack, the threatened city will have automatie alarms which 
will give a visible or audible signal when the mechanism detects minute quanti- 
ties of agent in the air. 

To identify the type of agent being used, the city will have identification sets 
which can be simply operated by personnel with a minimum of special training. 

For detection of biological attack, the city will have devices which can count 
microscopic, airborne moisture particles, germs, or dust, with amazing speed. 
By indicating the presence of unduly large amounts of foreign matter in the air 
they can alert the city that an attack may be underway. Rapid means of iden- 
tifying germs will be available. 

In the radiological field, the attacked city will employ a new type of dosi- 
meter which detects and measures the amount of radiation to which a person 
may have been exposed. 

Those are some of the means which residents of the target city would use to 
detect and warn them that they have been subjected to an enemy chemical, 
biological, or radiological attack. 

However, detection and identification would be of little use without means of 
protection. 

COMMUNITY PROTECTION 


Protection of a community falls into three categories: individual, family, col- 
lective protection. 

The primary means of individual protection is the protective mask. This in- 
expensive, lightweight pocket-size item has been developed to the point where it 
not only protects against chemical vapors, but also protects a person from breath- 
ing in bacteria or radiological dust. 

Such a mask will protect a person from breathing contaminated air, but, 
since some agents attack the body through the skin, the city must also have a 
supply of impermeable clothing for protection of those who must perform mis- 
sions within contaminated areas. 

For family protection, an important aid will be diffusion board, a gas-aerosol 
filter material resembling ordinary wallboard but so made that air can pass 
through it quite freely. This fiberboard has excellent gas-arresting properties. 
In small shelters, it operates almost as efficiently and effectively as a forced-flow 
type of filter. It also filters out biological agents and atomic or radioactive 
dust. In the target city, family-type bomb shelters would be lined with it. 

The city’s public bomb shelter program includes use of large mechanical 
collective protectors in shelters that have been, or can be made, reasonably air 
tight. Their basic operating principle is the same as that of a protective mask, 
except that the air is forced through the filters by motor. 

The city also is presumed to have an adequate supply of infant protectors 
rectangular boxes consisting, in part, of the gas-aeroso)] filter 
clear plastic for vision, and a rigid bottom to support the child. 

For nerve-gas victims, the city is prepared with atropine syrettes, and its 
rescue workers are trained in the back-pressure arm-lift method of artificial 
respiration. If atropine can be injected into the victim within 30 seconds after 
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the first symptoms appear, it will help counteract the action of the gas. These 
Syrettes are a part of the standard military equipment, as is the protective mask. 
The new method of artificial respiration has been made standard, too, because 
it induces more fresh air into the lungs and is more efficient than the old method. 

Besides the physical means of protection against biological-warfare agents, 
the city also has the benefit of numerous important advances in the biomedical 
field, including disease-preventing vaccines, and a means of giving multi- 
immunizations with one injection, to replace the old method of giving numerous 
shots for various diseases. 

By employing these and other methods, the city could effect a great reduction 
in casualties from toxicological attack. These actions must, of course, be taken 
with full cognizance of the fact that the enemy may choose to use nuclear 
weapons alone or in conjunction with toxicological attacks. Thus, the means 
of defense employed against these agents, as described here, must be in addition 
to such measures as digging in for protection against blast, thermal, and radia- 
tion effects of nuclear weapons, 


SHOULD WE Worry Asout CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE? 


(Remarks by Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, Army Chief Chemical Officer, before 
the Compressed Gas Association, New York, N. Y., January 20, 1958) 


The title of my talk is a question: “Should we worry about chemical and 
biological warfare?’ Since I, as Chief Chemical Officer of the United States 
Army, have prime responsibility in this field of warfare, you can well suspect 
me of having my own answer to this question. Therefore, I shall confine my 
remarks to a recital of facts upon which you may base your own conclusions. 
I hope that, at the end of my talk, you will have most of the information you 
need to answer this question for yourself. 

First, let us examine closely the situation in which we as a nation find our- 
selves today. We are traditionally a peace-loving people and have founded our 
Nation on ideals which protect man from tyranny and guarantee his right to go 
his way in peace and freedom. 

Yet, 3 times in the past 40 years, we have had to go to war to preserve these 
rights. Today, our way of life is again being challenged; this time by the 
ruthless forces of communism which avowedly will stop at nothing to gain their 
ends. 

We were caught unprepared for each of these three wars. In each case, 
we paid a high price for weakness and neglect. Have we learned by now, that 
in a world where strength is the only deterrent recognized by an aggressor 
that the surest guaranty of peace is a strong military posture? 

Nikita Khrushchev, now the dominant figure in the current Soviet regime, has 
declared openly that the Soviets will never change, will never give up the Com- 
munist objective of world control. We can no longer take lightly Soviet claims 
to the military power necessary to back up her dire threats to the free world. 
The U. S. S. R. has pulled up into a challenging position since World War II. 
We cannot be complacent about our strength. Russia alone has more than 170 
divisions and her western satellites have another 70, a total of more than 6 
million men under arms and ready for action. In the Communist bloc we can 
count a combat aircraft strength of more than 25,000, including the most ad- 
vanced types. In her nearly 500 submarines she has the largest submarine fleet 
in the world, and plans to have more. In the total of these figures we can see a 
very formidable immediate capability. 

In the field of science and technology the U. 8. S. R. has made great progress. 
She has produced weapons and weapons systems of tremendous destructive 
power and her forces are trained in their use. We have had recent evidences 
of the advances she has made in the field of missiles. She has made great 
strides in other fields. It has been recently reported from Moscow that she 
has launched the first atomic surface vessel. 

Let us by no means underrate the Soviets, but neither should we fear them 
so long as we fully understand her capabilities and our weaknesses and take 
whatever steps are necessary to keep our defenses sufficiently strong to meet 
any challenges with which we may be faced. 

We are faced with a cunning and ruthless force, strong and capable, armed 
with not only the means of war but with the determination to use any means 
which will bring them a step further toward their dream of world conquest. 
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However, simply because the Soviets have a certain number of divisions, naval 
ships, and airplanes does not mean that we must have the same number. We 
must develop a strategy to counter the threat, considering such factors as 
geography, technological advances, industrial production, natural resources, and 
manpower. We, must then devise a force structure which will support this 
strategy. 

If there should come a time when the Soviets decided to attack us with guns in- 
stead of words, it is conceivable that this would take the form of a surprise atomic 
attack. Our best defense against the possibility of such an attack is a strong 
retaliatory capability which would make such action foolhardy. However, if the 
Soviets are deterred from launching a nuclear attack, it is not unlikely that they 
will resort to some other type of action. Therefore, we must be prepared in all 
conceivable ways in which retaliatory strength might be needed. 

The Army Chemical Corps is concerned with a type of warfare which has 
not been employed in modern conflicts. Because our only large-scale experience 
with it occurred in World War I, there has been an inclination to push it into 
the background and to take the view that it is unlikely that we will have 
to cope with these forms of warfare in the future. I am speaking of chemical 
and biological warfare, or in more popular terms, gas and germ warfare. 

What you have heard about such types of warfare has too often been through 
the mediums of the writer of horror stories, or through the columnist who has 
based his writings on a smattering of misinformation. Just recently, a well- 
known columnist delivered himself of the profound, but erroneous, observation 
that biological warfare is not a true weapon because it cannot be limited to 
the enemy; a plague might turn around and destroy the user as well—chemical 
warfare presents a similar peril. There have been many other similar con- 
clusions spawned by either lack of information or wrong information. 

I shall not go into detailed examination here of all the wrong things that 
have been said about these types of warfare. I shall instead give you the simple 
facts upon which you can base your own conclusions. 

In the first part of my talk I pointed out the nature of the Communist threat 
to democracy and the strength being acquired to back up such a threat. I 
pointed out that the Soviets have made it very plain that they would stop at 
nothing to gain their ends. Would they stop at biological and chemical warfare? 

Soviet leaders have made it very plain in statements over the past 2 years that 
any future war would include the employment not only of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, but chemical and bacteriological weapons as well. With such warning, 
we can safely assume that chemical and biological weapons figure prominently 
in the Soviet arsenal. 

Let us examine the characteristics of these weapons and the reasons why it 
might be advantageous for an enemy to select them for use against us. 

Chemical warfare is an elastic term that embraces not only the use of toxic 
chemical compounds (gas warfare) but also the military use of flame, incendi- 
aries, and smokes in warfare. 

Because the first modern use of toxic chemicals occurred in World War I, 
when the Germans employed chlorine gas, all such use of chemicals has been 
termed gas warfare, although in many instances, the compound may actually 
be dispersed in a liquid or as a cloud of small solid particles. Basically there 
are six types of toxic agents: tear gases, which cause crying and sting the skin: 
vomiting gases, which cause severe nausea; choking gases, which cause conges- 
tion of the respiratory system; blister gases, which inflame and blister any part 
of the body with which they come into contact ; and blood and nerve gases, which 
upset normal body cellular reactions to the point where paralysis may result. 

The tear and vomiting gases are considered as harassing agents since they 
produce effects not ordinarly lethal and which pass off within a few hours. The 
blister, nerve, and blood gases are considered lethal agents since they can cause 
death. However, ordinarily only exposure to heavy concentrations results in 
death, and exposure to light doses may merely debilitate a person for periods rang- 
ing from days to weeks. 

Biological warfare is the deliberate use by man of microorganisms (germs) to 
cause disease and possibly death among humans, animals, and plants. By his 
choice of a disease agent, the initiator of a biological warfare attack could decide 
beforehand the results he wanted to achieve; death to humans; incapacitation 
of people for long or short periods; or destruction of man’s food supply in the 
form of livestock or crops. 

There are a great many disease agents from which an enemy could make his 
selection for a specified military purpose. He might choose an acutely debilitat- 
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ing agent, a chronic disease-producer or one causing a high rate of lethality. It 
is entirely possible that certain mutational forms may be produced which have 
strong resistance to drugs, or in forms which make identification difficult. How- 
ever, I should like to emphasize that it is not likely that entirely new agents 
of unique virulence or new disease-producing capacity may be produced, even 
though the world has made remarkable genetic progress in producing bacterial 
transformation in recent years. 

Since time began man has been on the defense against disease spread by natural 
means. Just recently we have witnessed the rapid spread of Asian flu throughout 
many parts of the world. Fifteen to twenty million people have been affected. 
Incidentally, in cooperation with other agencies of the Government, a study is 
being made of the effects of the Asian flue epidemic on the Nation’s defense re- 
sources. The epidemic will be studied as though it simulated a biological warfare 
attack. Data will be collected on the effect of the disease on community functions 
and their relationship to industrial production including their ability to carry 
out assigned missions under epidemic conditions. Information as to the ability 
of military units to carry on their work under such conditions also will be 
studied. 

The epidemic has given us a rare opportunity to collect data which could be of 
utmost importance in estimating the extent of damage which might be expected 
from a widespread biological warfare attack. 

We must recognize that an enemy bent upon total conquest could be expected to 
use any means which would serve his ends. If an enemy felt that it might be 
possible to render us impotent as a fighting force, and at the same time preserve 
our industry for his own future use, we can expect that he would use any means 
that would make this possible. For this reason chemical and biological weapons 
take on a new meaning in any forecast of the types of warfare an enemy may 
be considering for possible use against this country. 

We must also include the field of radiological warfare—and by this we mean 
the intentional scattering of radioactive material such as dust, for instance, on a 
specific target. The effects would be the same as those resulting from the natural 
fallout of a nuclear detonation. And, like chemical and biological warfare, the 
effect could vary from temporary illness to death, depending upon the amount of 
radiation to which a victim were subjected. 

To assist in our own appraisal of these forms of warfare we should look 
through an enemy’s eyes at some of their principal advantages and the factors 
which might lead to their use against us. 

These agents have much in common. They cannot ordinarily be detected by 
these human sensory organs. This gives them great surprise value. They can 
circumvent—or in the case of radioactivity penetrate—normal means of protec- 
tion against the explosive-type munitions. They are flexible in that the user can 
control the effects upon the victims through the choice of an agent which may 
merely incapacitate, or which may kill. The agents in the chemical-biological, 
and radiological group can often debilitate without the victim being aware of it. 
Further, they cause no destruction of bnildings or machines. While a rifle bullet 
or a high-explosive munition loses its effectiveness within seconds after being set 
in action, the CPR munitions may pose a health problem for periods ranging 
from minutes to davs. 

The latter would be particularly true in the case of the biological weapons. 
These weapons could be particularly attractive to an enemy aggressor for use in 
a softening-up process before any actual attack was launched. They can be ideal 
sabotage agents. The »if-conditioning and ventilating systems of large buildings 
are ideal methods of distributing these agents to large numbers of people. Sab- 
otage could be far reaching in its effects by distribution through our enormous 
food-processing systems. 

On this point, a highly significant report by an advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences recently pointed out that certain segments of the 
food industry are extremely vulnerable to covert activity with biological or chem- 
ical warfare agents and possibly to those in the radiological warfare field. 

The report further stated that: “Under present conditions of food manufac- 
ture, packing and distribution, it would be possible to contaminate sufficient food 
with biological or chemical agents or possibly radiological warfare agents to 
impair the health or endanger the lives of large numbers of people scattered over 
wide areas in the United States.” 

You ean visualize, without my going into further detail, the possible effects 
upon our ability to produce war goods which might be produced in an attack 
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with these agents. It would be possible, by well-directed attacks, to seriously 
impair the ability of our civilian population to produce the goods and foodstuffs 
needed for defense. 

The biological agents can be distributed by an enemy saboteur with compara- 
tive ease. He could set up for business in a very short time in almost any hidden 
location. He could pack all the apparatus needed in one suitcase. 

We also must be concerned with the possibility of overt military delivery of 
biological agents from suitable disseminating devices. It should be no more 
difficult to deliver such devices than other weapons. The same delivery vehicles— 
aircraft, submarines, or guided missiles—could be used. If it is possible for 
an enemy to drop an atomic bomb on a city, it should be equally possible to dis- 
seminate a cloud of biological agent over that city. 

The development of means of defense against CBR munitions is an important 
phase of the work of the Army Chemical Corps. As a companion to defense, we, 
of course, are most intimately concerned with the development of means for the 
direct use of these weapons should an enemy decide to use them first. We work 
closely with the Federal Civil Defense Administration in the adaptation to civil- 
defense use of ideas and items developed by the Chemical Corps for the protec- 
tion of troops. 

Recent developments include methods for detecting the presence of nerve gases 
in the air. We also have developed the means for the rapid detection and iden- 
tification of disease germs. We have developed material for use in masks and 
shelters to filter out air contaminated by chemical agents, germs, and radioac- 
tive dust from the air. A new mask for troops which filters out these agents has 
been developed, and a mask using the same principle has been developed for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. There are many other developments, 
either completed or in progress, for the protection of both military troops and 
the civilian population. We are constantly working on the problem of immuniza- 
tion against diseases that might be used in biological warfare attack, There is 
a great deal more to be done. 

I cannot stress too strongly the necessity for full public recognition of the fact 
that the hazards in the field of biological, chemical, and radiological warfare can 
be as great and as far-reaching in their effects upon our ability to survive and de- 
fend ourselves as those in atomic warfare. The CBR weapons do not compete with 
the atomic weapons, but they are a natural complement to them in that they have 
great power to extend casualties and to break down a peoples’ will to fight. 

While I cannot overstress the dangers of atomic warfare, we must give equal 
consideration to those other dangers with which we may be confronted. General 
Taylor, Army Chief of Staff. recently pointed out that history is full of defeats 
inflicted by an enemy who followed an improbable line of attack. He used the 
following illustration to carry his point: Winston Churchill was dumfounded 
when he found that the heavy guns of the fortress of Singapore had been sighted 
to fire only to seaward. The Japanese had been expected to come that way. 
However, the attack came from the land side. 

We must point our guns in all directions from which attack may come. We 
cannot afford to be surprised. And, in that connection, we should consider that 
it is not too impossible that we may find ourselves confronted with a sputnik in 
the chemical, biological, and radiological warfare field, as we did in the missile 
field. 


Mr. Sixes. Proceed, please. 

General Creasy. I would point out initially, gentlemen, that many 
of the things I will discuss are in the top secret “eategor y. There are 
some that are even in the unclassified category that I think should 
be held rather closely because of inter national commitments. I will 
point those out as we get to them. 

Specifically then you may feel as I talk that I am trying to put 
myself in the position of a rebel in some cases and a ¢ “rybaby in otliers, 
but T would like to point out that I do not feel that way. While there 
have been decisions made and actions taken contrary to what I have 
recommended, I am fully cognizant these were taken by people that 
had other problems to deal with. They had knowledge in some 
cases that I did not of course have. They have above all things had 


the necessity and the authority to frame a total structure in which 
we could work. 
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NATIONAL POLICY 


First, I will start off with the national policy. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. May I ask how long that policy has been in effect ? 

General Creasy. Since about October 1956, about a year and a half 
ago. 

The national policy has been implemented by a Department of 
Defense directive. 

(Off the record. ) 


MAINTAINING SUPPLIES OF CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL AGENTS 


General Creasy. Specifically within the Army when you start pre- 
positioning supplies to use for general war there is of course a possi- 
bility they might get overrun in event of limited war. There is of 
course always the problem that no commander, regardless of resources, 
really wants to take with him anything that he cannot reasonably 
expect to use, regardless of how effective i it might be. Then again, of 
course, if he does get overrun and get them captured, you are subiect 
to charges that you had intended to do something which actually you 
had not intended to do. 

That acts clearly and in many instances as a damper on stated _re- 
quirements by services, budget advisory actions and other places. This 
is the type of thing I am saying quite frankly if I were in the position 
of General Edelman, who has to come up with the requirements he 
wants to take into the field, I am afraid I would not load down my 
logistical system with things of this type to a proper extent. 

Specifically then you are in the situation of always spending either 
too much if you do not use it or not having spent enough if you do 
use it. 

(Off the record.) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


General Creasy. The military effectiveness of chemical warfare 
has not been demonstrated since World War I. The military effec- 
tiveness in open war or any other form of war of biological warfare 
has never been demonstrated. Actually the improvement in chemicals 
since World War I is moderately stated a thousand fold in effectiveness, 
whether you are talking about lethality or talking about casualty 
production as distinguished from lethality. 

We have no real question about the military effectiveness of chemical 
warfare. This can be pretty well calculated as a result of field tests 
and experiment. 

TESTING BIOLOGICAL AGENTS 


However, when you get to biological warfare, here clearly this is 
going to be extremely difficult to prove. There are strict protocols, 
with which I agree incidentally, concerning the amount of experi- 
meneape you may do with a human being. Since the human being 

our primary target you must know. Clearly we are not going to 
subject anyone to a disease we cannot cure him of. This is one of 
the gsioats. 
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Clearly also when we use volunteers we are bound by a protocol that 
says, you will not conduct experiments on humans unless everything 
you do to him is required from the defensive or protective view point. 
That is, I cannot ask an individual to subject himself to a disease just 
to find out how effective the disease is going to be. This does not 
prevent me from using the data I get for these purposes but it must 
be a clear defensive requirement. 

One assumes, in fact one knows, that our enemies have not held 
themselves to this type of restriction. So it may well be they have 
knowledge or proof that we do not have. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


RUSSIAN CAPABILITIES IN CHEMICAL WARFARE 


General Creasy. Let us go on from that, if I may, to what we know 
about Russia in these areas. 

(Off the record.) 

General Creasy. What is the Russian stated position? Russia has 
stated publicly by their Minister of Defense—this was some 2 or 3 
years back—that future wars would differ in size, shape, and scope 
from previous wars. Then he lists what is going to be used: guided 
missiles, atomic, thermonuclear, chemical, and biological weapons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we recess until 2 
o'clock. 

General Creasy. I plan to talk for approximately 50 minutes, 
sketching highlights of a broad area. You could delve into any por- 
tion as deeply as you wanted to after that. You would have more 
control of your time than if I tried to keep talking for a more ex- 
tended peri iod. I will be glad, of course, to alter this as the committee 
might wish. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for Mr. Sikes to develop the information 
for the whole committee, ask all the pertinent questions, and develop 
information for the committee. We will get a better story that way 
and in less time. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srxes. General Creasy, we will be glad to have you resume 
your statement. 
General Creasy. If I may, gentlemen, in picking up my statement, 


remind you that we have just been talking about the Russian capa- 
bility in chemical warfare. 


ARMY CHEMICAL CORPS AND CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Before picking up at that point, however, I would like to do a 
couple of things I did not do this morning. 
I would like, then, to paint the position of the Chemical Corps in 


the Army and the Defense Department as it has to do with chemical 
and biological warfare. 
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To begin with, the Chemical Corps, as such, as you know, is one of 
the seven technical services in the Department of the Army. I do 
not propose to talk about many other things that we do, such as flame- 
throwers, incendiaries, and so on, but rather limit it to the toxicologi- 

cal weapons system. 

The Department of the Army is the executive agent for the De- 
fense Department in the research and development field in chemical 
and biological warfare. This does not mean we do all of the research 
and development work but we monitor in detail the program and if 
someone else wants to work in this field we check it for duplication, 
overlapping, and program. We can be overridden but so far that 
situation has not come up. 

In the field of funding, we fund for research per se and the other 
services fund for their end item requirements, including the develop- 
ment thereof. 

Generally speaking, then, we fund up to the time we come up with 
a system or prototype and they decide whether they want to go on 
with it if it is something for their primary use. 

Some of the feelings that I have and some of the feelings that the 
Army has which I will discuss today are not necessarily “shared by 
other services. W here there is a significant divergence of opinion | 
will attempt to point that out. 

The Army has given to the Chemical Corps their research and de- 
velopment responsibility, but through bilateral agreement with the 
Surgeon General of the Army we now have a very excellent relation- 
ship with General Hays and his people, including a rather significant 
size unit of medical personnel stationed at Fort Detrick to do certain 
parts of evaluation and do certain things as to treatment of biological 
diseases. They are tied in org eanizationally with the Army Institute 
of Research at Walter Reed so we get the double feedback from this 
type of thing. 

When I give you the evaluation of capabilities in biological war- 
fare I think it is safe to say that General Hays will concur just about 
as I give it. He will be with you on Friday, perhaps, and possibly 
he might touch on some of these things at that time. 


RUSSIAN CAPABILITIES IN BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Then to come back into the picture, we just discussed Russia’s 
known capabilities in chemical warfare. We will talk now about their 
known capabilities in biological warfare. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be natural to expect they would be under- 
taking these things; would it not? 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. On the other hand we could spend con- 
siderable time on the psychological picture of why they made their 
charges and this type of thing. If you want to after I paint the total 
picture I will be glad to talk to those points, too. 


EFFECTS OF CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE AGENTS 


By and large both chemical and biological warfare do the things 
that they do without destroying buildings, churches, manufacturing 
sites, things which might be of postwar value. They can be tailored 
in both cases with limits in each case, of course, so as to cause irrita- 
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tion, debilitation, make people sick for short or long periods of time, 
or you can select in the BW field diseases which kill a great m: uny 
people and with some 90 to 95 percent who. would die, ot her diseases 
around 40 percent, and even in debilitating diseases, you probably 
will have 3 to 4 percent of fatalities among all cases you have. 


USE OF CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL AGENTS AGAINST AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Fioop. What percentage of animals would die ? 

General Creasy. One hundred, unless they are protected against it 
with vaccine. 

When I say this, many of my figures are based on 30 percent casu- 
alties. ‘This does not mean that only 30 percent of the people who 
get infected will get the disease or that 30 percent of those people will 
die. It means we have attempted to quantitate as well as we could 
the amount of material so that only 30 percent would be affected. 

In BW you attack either man or his foodstuffs, either his crops or 
his animals, and these have side effects in the agricultural area. If 
you kill off the animals you get in trouble and you also get into difli- 
culty with the butters, fats, and things of this type. 

Mr. Wuirren. I deal with agric ultural appropriations. Many of 
these diseases you mention, foot and mouth disease, and a number 
of others which seem to be very potent you cannot by law have in 
the United States, do you have provisions made where such diseases 
are available outside the United States? 

(Off the record.) 

General Creasy. We have a greater flexibility, really, with the BW 
agents, tailoring them to the desired effect than we do with the CW 
agents. I do not mean that we do not have CW agents that are 
harassing and debilitating, but I do mean that by and large these 


things require larger quantities, peculiarly enough, than it requires 
to kill a man. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Stxes. Proceed. 


CHEMICAL AGENTS FOR USE AGAINST PERSON NEL 


General Creasy. In the chemical field, then, you have many ways 
that you can divide your agents. One of these is: persistent, nonper- 
sistent, how long do they stay around. Second, there are irritating 
things such as tear gases. There are noxious gases like the vomiting 
gases. There are vesicants like mustard which burn the skin. There 
are nerve discombobulators like the nerve gases that come in and 
upset the enzyme system and get a man all kinds of side effects so 
that if proper quantities are used, and even small quantities, produce 
death in from 5 to 15 minutes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PSYCHOCHEMICAL AGENTS 
General Creasy. There is another form of agent we would be 


greatly interested in. I will call them psychoe hemical agents. They 
are the ones which will upset your behavior patterns. I use the story 
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many times about the man who on a Monday morning went to see 
his friend jn a hospital. He was in bed with an arm and leg broken, 
he was all bandaged up, and he said “What happened ?” 

He said, “Saturday night you got on top of the dresser and said 
you could’ fly to the other side of the room, jumped off and didn’t 
make it. You landed on the floor and this is what happened.” 

His friend said “Why didn’t you stop me ?” 

He said, “Stop you: I was betting on you.” 

The point is that it will do these things to you. You will be acting 
very irrationally and the other people who have been subjected will 
not know it, either. Everybody will be on the bandwagon. 

(Off. the record. ) 

Mr. Frioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTENT OF PSYCHOCHEMICAL PROGRAM 


General Creasy. I think the program is much too small now. I 
would not, for example, if it was multiplied 10 times, give you any 
guaranty we would be able to use it, within, say, 5 to 10 years. When 
somebody says that it means we just don’t know when we will be 
there. Certainly the more workers you have on it the more chance 
you have. 

I would like to talk about this type of thing later on in connection 
with limited warfare. 

(Off the record.) 


DEFENSE AGAINST BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


General Creasy. Responsibility for protection against this type of 
attack has been assigned to other departments within Government 
inasmuch as one cannot argue that they are faced with this normal 
problem in their everyday living. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What other department ? 

General Creasy. Agriculture, sir. 

I will interject one strong warning. A defensive program not sup- 
A by an offensive program can well be worthless. I will illus- 

rate why in talking about the man program in just a moment. You 
cannot know how to defend against something unless you can visual- 
ize various methods which can be used against you, so you can be 
living in a fool’s paradise if you do not have a vigorous munitions 
and dissemination-type program. 

I will now leave those two types of things and come back a little 
bit to a discussion about the weapons system. 


USE OF BIOLOGICAL AGENTS IN WAR 


Mr. Srxes. Before you leave that, have bacteriological diseases 
against man or crops or animals been used in warfare to date in your 
knowledge? 

General Creasy. I can answer that question categorically. For 
the purpose for which you ask the question, no, they have not. I 
have not said yet, but there have been 1 or 2 things. For example, in 
World War I, horses were infected with glanders with the hope that 
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they would spread out through the American Army area. Anyway, 
that was caught and it was not successful, but in 1 or 2 minor 
instances, maybe someone was using BW on an experimental stage. 

I do not think anybody could prove that it has ever been used. I 
am positive that this country has never done anything of that type. 
If they have, they hid it from me pretty well. However, let: me 
add that it is my feeling, and I have said the same thing to Chiang 
Kai-shek in Formosa when he asked me that question, had we used it, 
he would not have had to ask the question. 


COMBAT DELIVERY OF CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL AGENTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, the general works with these various 
chemicals and diseases and I would like to ask, is it in your assign- 
ment to give attention as to how to plant or actually effectively de- 
liver to the point where you wish to have the germs and so forth? 

General Creasy. Within limits, I think the answer to your question 

e is“ ¥ es. ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. In other words, you rely, insofar as your own plan- 
ning is concerned, on such developments as we had in other parts of 
the military department for the dropping of bombs, or getting in, 
and all that? 

This would be just another package that they might carry and pri- 
marily you would depend upon their planning and research and ex- 


perimentation to a very large degree so far as effectively using what 
you deal with? 


CHEMICAL CORPS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Creasy. It is not quite that simple, sir. We have the re- 
sponsibility for insuring that there is a broad enough basic research 
program, development program, including mechanisms of dispersion, 
dissemination, and area coverage, so that these things can be done. 

The Air Force could do this on its own but they do not. We would 
lo it for them. 

Mr. Wurrren. The issue you point to is just what I have been talk- 
ig about. We sit here and at least some sections of the military, 
they indicate that in a very few years the best that you are going to 
do is use a guided missile from here to there, or from there to here, 
and then antimissile missiles and anti-antimissile missiles. Getting 
something like this going would be dependent upon that ? 

General Creasy. Off the record. 


AGENTS WITHOUT COUNTERMEASURES 
Mr. Sruxes. Are there any BW agents for use against humans or 


animals for which there is not a countermeasure or an innoculant? 
General Creasy. Yes, sir. 
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VACCINES AS PREVENTATIVES 


We do.know, that in the case of any kind of vaccine you can override 
it with massive doses, and the doses that we use are massive doses. 
For example, there are many people that have extreme doubt about 
the smallpox vaccine which has currently been used in this country 
for some time to stamp out smallpox, and the procedures are getting 
so lax that many people are afraid it will come back again. Each 
disease is different. Some you cannot override the vaccines and others 
you can. We have a broad program and the Surgeon General in an 
attempt. to produce vaccines for all things conceived to be used put 
them all in one gadget so you do not have to get shot 5 times against 
5 diseases,.but only shot once. 

I think it might be interesting to know that when he uses a vaccine, 
he uses a great big gob of liquid about as big as your little finger. 
The only reason that he uses that much is for the convenience of the 
doctor to measure it. One one-hundredth is all that you need. 

They have put a little fluid into that so as to assist him to get an 
accurate measurement. What the means is that when the vaccines 
are compatible, we can put 10 or 15 into 1 inoculation. Actually, we 
do have at this stage about 4 multiple vaccines that will give you, by 
and large, protection against from 6 to 20 diseases. I do not know 
whether you got too far afield on this, but there are treatments against 
nerve gases. If you get there fast enough you can save the man’s life 
if he does not have too much of a massive overdose. This is a matter 
of getting there awfully fast though, giving him proper injections, 
and soon. The injection sometimes has a tendenc y to collapse his lung 
and you have to give him artificial respiration then. 


AGENTS WITH TEMPORARY EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Fioop. You have various degrees of gases that produce tempo- 
ray paresis? 

General Creasy. I would not want to say “Yes” to that for this rea- 
son: While there are varying lethal doses for those G-gases, all of these 
gases or doses are so small as to be hard to guarantee that any amount 
is not going to be fatal. You say “temporary” but I am afraid—— 

Mr. Froop. I was trying to expressly preclude fatal results, and 
those which by degree produe e paresis over a period of time. 

General Creasy. You are in the area of psycho-chemicals. 

There are many things that we would like to work on that hold 
possible hope. For example, if we could come up with something that 
produces temporary blindness, this would be the ideal type of thing 
where no one would be maimed tomorrow. The best that we can 
offer at this time, and this is much better than anything else we are 
using, is to come in with a debilitating disease. You do not want 
to use smallpox. Not only do you kill people but even those that get 
well will be an eternal reminder of the thing that we did in this 
country that you may want to be friendly with later on. 


NEED FOR DETERRENT FOR LIMITED WAR 


Let me recapitulate something that all of you know. Since World 
War IT, there have been 14 limited wars and the Communist have 
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taken part in some 8 of these. In none of these limited wars was our 
atomic capability a deterrent. Not only that, in none of them was it 
used and not only that, we did not win a one of them. 

This is is no way to belittle the atomic deterrent but there is a re- 
quired deterrent for limted war. It has got to be something that you 
can use and it has to be something effective and something known 
about. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Norrell ? 

Mr. Norreci. Mr. Chairman, I have to go in a minute and I wonder 
if I could ask the General a question or two. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMENDATION OF GENERAL CREASY 


Mr. Norrevi. I want to say that we think a whole lot of the gen- 

ral in my section of the country. 

We think that you are one of the greatest chemical warfare gen- 
erals that we have had, and we have ‘had several. I have discussed 
Pine Bluff with the general several times—I believe you were at the 
head of it at one time during World War II—— 

General Creasy. I was in charge of construction and operation, not 
the commanding officer. 


STATUS OF THE PINE BLUFF ARSENAL 


Mr. Norrety. I am not going to ask you to reveal anything that I 
should not put on the record, but I want to ask you about what you 

‘an reveal in the hearings, and I wish you would do so, General. Iam 
sure that the people in Pine Bluff will be very much interested in what 
you might have to say. 

Greneral Creasy. You mean as to the present status ¢ 

Mr. Norrerr. What the future holds as you see: it fer-the arsenal 
and anything that you think the people might be interested in. If 
you do that, I would ap preciate that very much. 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Perhaps vou would like to prepare that information 
for the record / 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will that be satisfactory to you, Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norretyi. Yes, sir. I do not mean for him to make the state- 
ment here, but to prepare it for the record only. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The requested material follows:) 


STATUS OF PINE BLUFF ARSENAL 


The major items planned for production at Pine Bluff Arsenal during fiscal 
year 1959 should enable the arsenal to retain the present civilian“personnel 
Strength. Long-range planning for this installation envisions that the level of 
operations and number of civilian employees will remain at the fiscal year 1959 
level through fiscal year 1962. 


Mr. Manon. Have you about presented the picture? 
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ACTIVITIES OF CHEMICAL CORPS 


General Creasy. I believe that I have, sir. I have not talked about 
such things as protective devices, large areas, or individual people. 
I have not talked in any specifics about areas of coverage. There are 
many of these things that seriously I would like to develop. 

However, I am trying to set up an orientation course for senior mili- 
tary people now. To do the things you gentlemen want would take 
the better part of a week and I thought that if I read this statement 
and then came back to particular questions, you might be interested 
in, I could be responsive to those. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. In order that we may get a clearer idea of your capabili- 
ties, can it be said that yours is an operating organization or is it en- 
tirely a research and development organization ? 

General Creasy. It would be the latter. Actually, we are the lo- 
gistical organization and we do the research and development, pur- 
chasing and furnishing. I would like to enter at this time a point 
about the Air Force that I think is pertinent to your committee. 

(Off the record.) 


PRODUCTION OF WEAPONS BEFORE ADEQUATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. For your information, I asked the POLARIS people a 
series of questions along this same line for beachhead operations under 
a hundred miles, and for their theoretical limit of POLARIS and 
they said they are not interested at all. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think this is a lack of interest on their part or 
a lack of funds, or a reluctance to engage in the use of weapons that 
they have not developed or tested ? 

General Creasy. That is a rough one to answer, Mr. Sikes. First, 
let me say I do not think it is any lack of integrity. I would wager 
that the odds were that the man you asked this question of had no 
personal knowledge in these areas. If you do not understand, you 
most vote against, properly. However, the Air Force has had some 
studies made and the position that I just gave you was a considered 
Air Force opinion after they had some of their operational research 
people examine it. 

Mr. Srxes. What is our capacity to move swiftly into this field if 
it should become necessary? What type of lead time problem would 
you have? 

General Creasy. The problem of expanding and speeding up work 
is guesswork at best. 


PRESENT READINESS FOR CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. It is not clear in my mind, and I wonder if 
the general could spell out for us, what we have in this field that we 
have been discussing that could be utilized tomorrow or in the near 
future? 
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Mr. Srxes. That is exactly the question I had in mind. How 
effective are you at this time in this field? Are you in purely a test 
stage or could you be effective if war came at this time in this field ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LEAD TIME NECESSARY TO ACHIEVE WARTIME CAPABILITY 


Mr. SrKes. I would like for you to provide for the committee in- 
formation regarding the lead time required to bring about a wartime 
capability in each of the major fields that you have mentioned, with 
the cost you anticipate. 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. 

(The information is classified and has been provided for the use 
of the committee. ) 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. At this time I would like for you to tell me what you 
think of the level of activity of the program being carried on at the 
present time. Do you feel that there are fields which should have 
additional emphasis at this time? 

General Creasy. I will certainly try to answer that. There are a 
number of questions there but I will attempt to answer them. 

First, let me point out that we have in this field at this time in 
the research and development area, a work capability of only about 
60 percent of that which we have had 4 years ago. This has to do 
with a relatively minor decrease in available, apparent dollars, plus 
a new bookkeeping system that charges these things in a lot of areas 
that were not previously charged, plus increased costs. 

I would hope that by improved management procedures we are get- 
ting almost as much in the way of results as we did at that time. 
You must keep that in mind. 

As to lead time generally, where you do not have a plant, even 
though you have a plant design, you are going to have to give some- 
thing like a minimum of 18 months to it from the time that you start 
building to the time that you have anything coming out of the plant. 

I am sure that General Wood can give you better figures than I 
have on that. After that, you have a year and a half before you get 
anything in the pipeline to furnish troops. 

Mr. Srxes. You can expand on that answer for the record, if you 
will. 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. 

(The information is classified and has been provided for the use 
of the committee. ) 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF SECRETARY OF ARMY FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1958-59 


Mr. Srxes. What was the budget request which you made to the 
Secretary of the Army for your activity for fiscal 1958 and fiscal 
1959 ? 

General Creasy. I am sure you are aware, Mr. Sikes, of the ad- 
ministrative procedures in these matters. 

An additional request was made in fiscal 1959 largely on what the 
1958 budget had been. That will be around $32 to $34 million. In 
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addition to that, I have a supplemental budget request, research 
and developmentwise for about $28 million. 

Mr. Stxes. What I am seeking to deterniine is whether you made 
a request for funds which were denied to you within the Department 
of the Army. 

General Creasy. I do not really like the use of the word “denied.” 
I was told about how much money I could expect in this area and to 
draw up a budget in that area and to submit additional justification 
for what else I needed. 

Mr. Srxes. You said that you prepared a supplemental request. 
Does that mean that you are not able to include all of the items in 
your current budget, which you feel should be included ? 

General Creasy. Which’ feel should be included ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Creasy. I can definitely say yes to that. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to give a listing to the committee of 
the projects included in the supplemental budget ? 

General Creasy. Certainly, I have such a list which I prepared and 
sent forward to the appropriate official in the research and develop- 
ment area. I donot have it with me. 

Mr. Sixes. You can supply it for the record ? 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been provided for 
the use of the committee. ) 


AUTHORITY TO ORDER USE OF CHEMICALS OR BIOLOGICAL AGENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Anprews. General, in case of war and assuming that you had 
a sufficient supply of different types of agents, who would have the 
authori ity to order their use ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Just one question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATION TO ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROGRAM 


General Creasy. Please do not infer from anything I have said that 
I would either encourage or support any slowdown on the antimissle 
missile program. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have some questions, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe we have talked about this, but about a half an 
hour ago, or an hour ago, you said that you were going to put the 
antimissile missile eople out of business. 

General Creasy. 'Y es, I could put them out of business. 

Mr. Fioop. How? 

General Creasy. By wiping out everybody here. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a case of which came first, the chicken or the egg. 

I am a tactical soldier. I am strictly with the Army tactically. 

General Creasy. I appreciate your feeling on this sincerely. Inci- 
dentally, I have a note here saying that the EXPLORER No. 3 com- 
pleted 1 orbit in 1 hour and 20 minutes. There is no doubt that the 
only—— 
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Mr. Foon. Let us see if I can get these fellows to stand up and sing 
the Army song. 

Mr. C Saivenes. the EXPLORER is now in orbit. 

It would appear there is no substitute for this highly involved, very 
expensive business of antimissile warfare which is not operational 
until about the same time, or whatever you are talking about. 

General Creasy. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTAMINATING A LIMITED AREA FOR A LIMITED PERIOD OF TIME 


Mr. Fioop. I want to be sure you are telling me if and when it 
is necessary, if I am a Corps commander or Army commander, that 
I can, from point A to point B, on X front, and at point Z in depth, 
I can quarantine that area, either by the application of chemical 
agents to produce immediate action, or, as I desire, by degree, combi- 
nations of B and ©, or bacterial agents alone, from one day to as 
many days as the agents operate, and that at.zero hour, which would 
be at the end of that time period, T can move through that ares a, taking 
my normal casualties because of what you have done? 

‘General Creasy. If I understand your quest ion correctly, Mr. 
Flood, I think I can say this to you, yes. Let me give you an example 
of what can be done. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, I asked Mr. Sikes on behalf of the committee 
to develop this issue. He has been very much interested in this whole 
issue as, of course, we all have been, and we needed an overall presen- 
tation. I think you have done an excellent job of making that presen- 
tation. All of us could ask you many questions. I shall ask you 
none. We may want to pursue this matter further when we mark up 
the bill. 

General Creasy. All right, Mr. Chairman. 


PROTECTIVE MASKS AGAINST CHEMICAL AGENTS 

Mr. Mitier. General, is your department also responsible for our 
defensive devices such as masks, et cetera ? 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. Are you keeping up with the new gases in your masks? 

Have we got something to protect against these things? 

General Creasy. Yes, sir; we do. I have samples if you would like 
to see them or I could show them to you in private. I understand Mr. 
Mahon wants to get along. We solved the problem of whether to use 
the canister that was such a problem in World War I. We no longer 
have a canister. 

PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


Mr. Scrivner. Are you following the same procedures as they relate 
to clothing as well ? 
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General Creasy. Yes, sir. I am not as happy about clothing because 
these have raised some problems we thought” we had buried. We do 
not have all of those in hand at this moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are working on them ? 

General Creasy. Yes, sir. 


PROTECTIVE MASKS 


Mr. Minter. Do you have the modern mask for the forces in the 
field ? 

General Creasy. The answer to that is both “Yes” and “No.” I 
have a gas mask in the field which is good, not nearly as good as the 
new one. I have not yet finished all of my cold weather tests on the 
new one and, frankly, I would not want to start making them until I 
did that because I might waste a lot of money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the one you have in the field like the one we had 
in Korea, not very different from World War II? 

Mr. Mrmuer. Do you have another in process that will be out 
eventually ? 

General Creasy. If I may take a second, Mr. Chairman, this par- 
ticular mask is one just:as it came off the assembly line. It is packed 
so that there will be no deterioration of any kind in storage. This has 
improved vision, speech transmission, comfort, ease of handling, less 
peeeteley of getting hurt in the field, and I think, for example, you 

‘an probably hear me fair ly clearly. You certainly could not do that 
with the other mask. I could wear this to play golf, if you will, fire a 
NIKE missile and do any other job that a soldier has to do. 

Mr. Miizer. About how long will it be effective? What is the life 
of it in use? Several hours? 

General Creasy. Don’t hold me to this on the record, but I would 
say about 60 hours before you would have to change the little pads 
which are the canister in here. 

Mr. Fioop. The big deal there is the sound transmission. That is 
a terrific thing. 

General Creasy. This will show you the difference between what the 
soldier must have. This is the same principle for the civilian. This 
obviously costs a lot less money. Taedentabs this would not be good 
enough for the soldier. He gets rained on. He has to give transmis- 
sion. This thing, whether you want to admit it, you do slobber if 
you wear one of these things. This is the type we use for civil de- 
fense. 

Mr. Manon. General, you have made an excellent presentation. 
We want to thank you. 

General Creasy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Foon. I agree with that, and I seldom do. 
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Marcu 26, 1958. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT J. WOOD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

COL. ROBERT E. COFFIN, CHIEF, SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILE 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

BRIG. GEN. THEODORE J. CONWAY, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

COL. JOHN NORTON, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT AND ELECTRONICS DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

COL. WILLIAM H. CONNERAT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. JOHN R. DEANE, JR., CHIEF, PROGRAMS AND BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

CHARLES R. WOODSIDE, CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

LT. COL. FREDERICK W. TIMMERMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 


1. Aircraft and related equipment----.._........-..--- 7 $10, 705, 882 | $16, 789, 000 $15, 919, 000 


2. Guided missiles and related equipme! nt_ 113, 136,889 | 127, 963, 000 145, 379, 000 
3 Ships and small craft and related equipme nt_ ‘i ; 269, 237 | 134, 000 287, 000 
{. Combat and support vehicles and related equipment -| 16,439, 917 16, 685, 000 | 16, 116, 000 
5. Artillery and other weapons and related equipment -_-- 10, 683, 230 16, 025, 000 | 13, 690, 000 
6. Ammunition and related equipment--.-_--.-- <a 46, 964, 305 | a. 813, 000 | 34, 811, 000 
7. Other equipment. --.-.---- ; : sean . 70, 568, 443 536, 000 86, 155, 000 
&. Military sciences ..-...- = eoncniiics tae iat 99, 690, 608 - 968, 000 83, 362, 000 
9. Operation and management of fac ilities....-..-.--.....] 58, 938, 665 66, 987, 000 | 70, 281, 000 





Total obligations 


cabenallicna tb aalis tepanitiuad pageksomceiei 427, 397,176 | 456, 900, 000 466, 000, 000 
Financing: 














Unobligated balance brought forward-____- dy -----| —28, 551, 762 | — =, 828,114 | 20, 780, 258 
Unobligated balance carried forward dicbcieieanceaieee | 33,828, 114 , 730, 258 | 25, 780, 258 
New ebligational authority. --- abil ipeskalinconasiige | 432, 67% 3, 528 443, 852,144 | 471, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: 
A ppropriation - - : i . .----| 410,000, 000 400, 000, 000 471, 000, 000 
rransferred from ‘‘Emergency fund’ (70 Stat. 456, 71 | 
Stat. 313) - : 22, 673, 528 i EL ET Cn cdebuacicatecen 
Transferred to ‘ ‘Salaries g and expenses, ” Airways Moderni- 
zation Board (31 U. + ee Oe ; Stet Lacearebie —l, 247, BOTE Necoce oars he 


A ppropriation (adjusted) - - nen , stpaceccant Gay waene 443, $52, 144 471, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 

02 Travel__ — 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 
duct 
Quarters and subsistence charges 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object class 07, 08, or 09 


D 


Total, Department of the Army 


Al ATION ACCOUNTS 


rotal number of permat t positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all emplovees 


Number of employees at end of year 





Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 
Total personal service 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of thing 
04 Communication service 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproductior 
07 Other contract: 


Service perfo 








1ed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and material 

09 Equipment 

10 Lands ar 





ds 





1 
1] s, ind contr tior 
13 d ndemnit 
15 I ¢ : 

To ] llo 10 : 


rotal obligatio 


Obligations are distributed as follow 
Department of the Army 
Department of Agriculture 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Department of Commerct 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





Department of the Interior 

Federal Communications Commissior 
Library of Congr 

Department of the 


1957 actual 


$78, 


3, 
82, 
4 


260, 
15, 
36, 
42, 


19, 


424, 


639, 542 
134, 159 
930, 382 


704, 083 
023, 864 
620, 121 
384, 710 
747,319 
138, 021 
521, 486 
392, 537 
129, 311 
246, 133 
100, 175 
2, 000 
16, 531 
391, 392 


3, 417, 683 


021, 881 


373, 455 


$4, 719 


$151, 146 


279, 671 


121 


430, 938 
18, 167 
3, 557 
3, 419 
17, 325 
951 
110, 284 


78, 188 
21, 550 


338, 930 


166 
246 


$, 023, 721 


397, 176 


373, 455 
130, 972 
329, O82 
412, 499 

5, 132 
52, 036 

8, 859 
28, 407 


6, 734 


1958 estimate | 


13, 099 

29 
12, 647 
11, 767 


oe || 


$5, 
$5, 


~— 


3 
2 
° 


_ a 


$70, 447, 967 
181, 767 


3 
3, 611, 000 
578, 350 
232, 000 
546, 000 
136, 000 
296, 436, 020 


3, 220, 266 | 


3, 850, 000 | 


22. 838, "500 "| 


32, 917, 300 
36, 937, 500 


7, 346, 460 
15, 670 
409, 480 


5, 854, 280 


15, 000 | 


19, 900, 000 


455, 939, 280 


76 | 


76 


$363, 912 


363, 912 
¥, 900 
11, 388 
243, 239 
30, 963 


206, 907 
21, 895 


960, 720 
456, 900, 000 
455, 939, 280 

3, 105 

$02, 510 

953, 774 


1, 093 


= 
s 





1959. estimate 


12, 204 
2 
11, 406 
11, 788 
5, 755 
$5, 102 


= = 


~I i] 
oe 


$64, 102, 764 
182, 536 
2, 885, 700 


67, 171, 000 
594, 860 
757, 600 
206, 000 
536, 000 
135, 800 
321, 728, 700 

13, 270, 000 
33, 606, 500 
34, 627, 500 


7, 406, 000 
15, 550 

409, 490 
483, 465, 000 
5, 000 

17, 450, 000 


466, 000, 000 


$466, 000, 000 


466, 000, 000 
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Mr. Manon. Please insert in the record a statement of direct obliga- 
tions by project and subproject for fiscal year 1957, fiscal year 1958, 
actual as of January 31, 1958, and fiscal year 1959. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Research and development, Army—Direct obligations 





| 


| 
Actual, | Estimated, | Actual, Estimated, 
Project or subproject ! fiscal year fiscal year Jan. 31, 1958 | fiscal year 
1957 1958 | | 1959 
5030 Aircraft and related equipment ne hich $10, 705, 882 | $16,789, 000 $3, 618, 128 $15, 919, 000 
5130 Guided missiles and related equipment ._.| 113, 136, 889 | ? 127, 963, 000 96, 225,735 | 145, 379, 000 
5230 Ships and small craft and related equip- | | 
ment 269, 237 134, 000 | 98, 622 | 287, 000 
5330 Combat and support vehicles and related 
equipment 16, 439, 917 16, 685, 000 3, 114, 927 16, 116, 000 
5430 ° Artillery and other weapons and related 
equipment 7 Ss 10, 683, 230 16, 025, 000 7, 383, 583 13, 690, 000 
5530 Ammunition and related equipment. _-_- 46, 964, 305 31, 813, 000 27, 546, 107 34, 811, 000 
5630 Other equipment 70, 568, 443 82, 536, 000 30, 869,570 | 86, 155, 000 
5730 Military sciences 7 99, 690, 608 97, 968,000 | 61,958, 718 83, 362, 000 
5800 Operation and management of facilities 58, 938, 665 66, 987, 000 39, 813, 165 70, 281, 000 
5810 Local headquarters command adminis- 
tration _. ‘ = (11, 969, 281) (13, 935, 000) (7, 485, 267) (13, 209, 000) 
5820 Local welfare activities___- ‘ (10, 393) (93, 000 (88, 520 (61, 000 
5830 Local maintenance and management of 
facilities (10, 035, 932 (9, 578, 000 (4, 719, 050) (8, 692, 000 
5840 Field maintenance. (168, 000) (2, 345, 000) (1, 320, 830) (1, 942, 000 
5850 Local logistic service (13, 334, 725) (15, 863, 000) (6, 833, 983); (16, 267, 000 
5860 Minor construction and special-purpose 
equipment (5, 529, 270 (4, 763, 000) (1, 427, 415) (5, 003, 000) 
5880 Costs at AIF installations (17, 891, 064 (20, 410, 000 (17, 938, 100 (25, 107, 000 
Total 427, 397, 176 456, 900, 000 270, 628, 555 4166, 000, 000 
Note— The obligations through Jan. 31 
shown above include reimbursements; 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 
years exclude reimbursements. The 
tabulation below presents the statements 
on a more comparable basis at the appro- 
priation level. 
Total as shown above 427, 397, 176 456, 900, 000 270, 628, 555 466, 000, 000 
Reimbursements. 9, 190, 164 3, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Total appropriation 436, 587, 340 459, 900, 000 270, 628, 555 468, 000, 000 


!' Army accounting recor 
program. 


2 Does not include $20,000,000 supplemental funds for PERSHING 


ds reflect obligations only by budget program with the exception-of the 5800 


(The following general statement was submitted for the record :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Curer or R&ESEARCH AND 
DreVELOPMENT, ARMY 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Robert Jefferson Wood was born June 9, 1905, in Petersburg, Va., and gradu 
ated from high school there. He attended Randolph-Maeon College at Ashland, 
Ya., 1925-26, and entered United States Military Academy, 1926, graduating June 
12, 1930. He was commissioned second lieutenant, Coast Artillery C 
In June 1935, 


rps. 

he became an instructor, Department of Social Sciences, West 
Point, serving 4 years. In September 1939 he entered the Coast Artillery Schoo! 
at Fort Monroe, Va. In April 1941 he attended the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kaus. 

On Pearl Harbor Day, he was on duty with the Newfoundland Base Command, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. In December 1942, he was ordered to Allied Forces 
Headquarters, London, and later took part in the 
Salerno operation, and the Italian campaign. 

General Wood returned to the United States in December 1944 as deputy chief, 
Strategy and policy group, Operations Division, War Departn 
He attended the National War College 1947 


invasion of north Africa, the 


ent General Staff 
18, became military aide to the Sec- 
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retary of Defense, June 1948, and served as instructor, National War College, 
from May 1949 until December 1950. 

In January 1951 he was assigned as a member of the initial group which 
planned the activation of SHAPE, and later served as secretary of the staff 
at that headquarters until May 1952. In July 1953 he was appointed deputy 
adviser to the United States Ambassador to NATO. 

In January 1956 he was assigned as deputy commanding general, Anti- 
aircraft Artillery and Guided Missile Center, Fort Bliss, Tex., and on May 1, 
1956, became commanding general of the center and commandant of the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery and Guided Missile School. On July 1, 1957, he was assigned 
to Office, Chief of Research and Development, and on July 15, 1957, became 
Deputy Chief of that Office. 

General Wood’s decorations include the Legion of Merit with oak leaf cluster 
and the Purple Heart, 

General Woop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
happy to have the peoniegs of appearing before your committee to 
present the Army’s research and development program. 

The Army budget saessnten to Congress includes $471 million new 
obligational authority for the fiscal year 1959 research and develop- 
ment appropriation. This figure includes $28 million for Department 
of Defense agencies, leaving a total of $443 million for Army re- 
search and development. Although the Army has no responsibility 
for the research and development activities of ‘the Department of De- 
fense agencies, their fiscal requirements are carried in the Army re- 
search and development appropriation as a matter of administrative 
convenience. 


OBJECTIVE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The broad objective of Army research and development is to in- 
crease the Army’s potential for deterring general war—as well as more 
limited armed conflicts—and for winning either type of armed conflict. 

To accomplish this objective we must strengthen the Army’s unique 

capability to seize, to defend and to control land areas. We must 
devise practical means for dealing directly, and forcefully, with enemy 
forces on land areas. We are “acutely aware that, in this age of 
atomic weapons and missiles, the Army contribution to national “mili- 
tary power must be both versatile and flexible if it is to support na- 
tional policy effectively. In short, the Army must be prepared to 
apply as full, but as measured, military force as national policy may 
prescribe. 
MISSIONS OF THE ARMY 


We appreciate that Army strength, to be effective, must be polit- 
ically usable. Such utility must be readily apparent to an enemy. 
Military strength that obviously can be applied only in the more dire 
circumstances, dictates a military strategy which is no longer the 
servant, but rather the master, of policy. “Such strength restricts the 
statesman’s ability to maneuver to the limits of a narrow and limited 
military capability. 

Consequently, the Army must develop the weapons and the equip- 
ment for a ground force capable of fighting any type of conflict. For 
example, we must provide air defense and antimissile systems to de- 
fend the United States from air and missile attack and powerful sur- 
face missile systems which will enable us to strike strong blows in any 
initial general war exchange. 
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For local wars and limited aggressions we provide Army “Fire 
brigade” type forces with the mobility and the firepower required to 
smother such outbreaks before they can spread to the universally 
dreaded all-out nuclear war. Speed of reaction and tactical atomic 
firepower will be major factors in executing that task. 

Disadvantages inherent in delaying military reactions to local ag- 
gressions, once national policy has determined the use of military 
force, are twofold. First, costs in manpower and materiel are in- 
creased because the duration of the conflict will be prolonged. Second, 
the danger of general war is increased because the enemy has more 
time to commit a greater proportion of his resources. The greater 
the commitment of his resources the greater stake he has in the issue 
and consequently the greater risk of an all-out conflict. 


TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


With regard to tactical atomic firepower some observers argue that 
any use of atomic weapons heightens the danger of general war. This 
does not necessarily follow; particularly now when we are improving 
our arsenal of low yield, tactical atomic weapons. Such weapons can 
be militarily decisive in a given situation, without involving unaccept- 
able civil destruction. They offer great promise for ending local ag- 
gressions rapidly, before they can and into more general conflict. 

To summarize, Army Research and Development is developing 
weapons and materiel which will enable the Army to support national 
policy with discriminatory and applicable force in this age of missiles 
and nuclear munitions. 


RECENT SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Let me single out some of the more significant achievements which 
have taken place during the past year in Army research and develop- 
ment and outline our plans for the future in the fields of research, 
mobility, communications, and firepower. 

In the field of basic research we are making significant progress in 
areas which will contribute to the combat effectiveness and well-being 
of the individual soldier. 

For example, our medical research is rapidly uncovering methods 
and techniques which will increase the chance of survival of the com- 
bat wounded. We are making significant progress in the repair of 
nerve injuries and in the application of surgical grafts. In addition 
to military application, we can readily foresee the benefits derived 
from these in any major civil disaster. 

The Army’s polar and Arctic research program has been of the 
greatest value in gaining for the Army additional capabilities to op- 
erate in the polar lands. In fiscal year 1959 the Army intends to push 
forward with research and development in this area. 

The research segment of our program is probably the most im- 
portant factor in the long-range aspects of national defense. In this 
fast moving scientific age, it is axiomatic that future weapons will be 
no better than the scientific research efforts made now. To insure firm 
support of our program, the role of scientific research in the military 
mission must be clearly understood and properly supported. Immedi- 
ate results are not tangible weapons; they are new data, new ideas and 
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new principles, any one of which may eventually become the essential 
key to a radically new weapon. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MOBILITY 


In the realm of mobility it is my conviction that we have great 
opportunities for tactical and strategical advances. This is true in 
both air and land vehicles. 

Tactical atomic weapons have increased the need for armor protected 
firepower and mobility. We need tanks of the lightest possible weight 
commensurate with increased radiological protection capable of per- 
forming all the roles of armor. The T95 tank, mounting a 90-milli- 
meter gun is now under development as a successor to the M48 tank. 
The improvements achieved in the T95 are a significant increase in 
gunpower, a decrease in weight, increased frontal armor protection and 
a significant reduction in fuel consumption. 

In the field of ground mobility a high priority project in the fiscal 
year 1959 program is a family of lightweight, air transportable ar- 
mored vehicles. There are two basic types, a 4-man carrier and a 
13-man carrier. These vehicles are being developed to provide the 
infantry with increased mobility and protection in the atomic battle 
area. These carriers can also be modified to provide effective weapons 
mounts. 

Development will continue in 1959 to provide air-transportable 
combat and support vehicles with more efficient transmissions, light- 
weight suspension systems and engines of improved performance 
characteristics and decreased fuel consumption. 

In the field of air mobility we seek developments which will enable 
us to gain a clear mobility differential over the type of land forces 
common to past combat operations. Our research aircraft program 
for the exploitation of vertical and short takeoff and landing aircraft 
is on the verge of achieving technical breakthroughs. These unusual 
air vehicles will permit the Army to exploit rapidly employment of 
tactical atomic weapons and will provide vastly increased mobility 
for reserve combat forces. 

As a result of our experience gained with the one man flying plat- 
form we have recently initiated the development of an aerial jeep. The 
aerial jeep will be built on the flying platform concept and will use 
multiple ducted fans for lift and propulsion. We are developing 
prototypes of this aircraft in 1958. The aerial jeep is being designed 
to carry a 1,000-pound payload over a 50-mile radius and will have 
an agility comparable to helicopters. In fiscal year 1959 we will con- 
tinue with development and testing of the prototype. 

To provide short-range mobility for missiles, armored vehicles, and 
other types of heavy equipment in the battle area, the Army in fiscal 
year 1959 will initiate development of a medium transport helicopter 
—called the Chinook—capable of carrying an internal load of 3 to 
4 tons. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


In the field of communications and electronics the Army requires 
the means to detect and locate targets and to gather information of 
the enemy. This becomes critical with the increased ranges of our 
weapons; also, reliable communications are required in order that the 
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commander can more effectively control subordinate units under ex- 
tremely mobile and dispersed conditions. 

The Army’s combat surveillance program is designed to develop the 
means to keep both the enemy and our own forces under constant ob- 
servation and to locate remunerative targets. This is one of our great 
problems in modern warfare. We are emphasizing the development 
of long-range high-resolution radars, photographic and infrared tech- 
niques, surveillance, drones, and means for data processing and data 
display. 

MISSILES 


In the field of firepower we have made great progress in the missile 
area during the past year. 

The JUPITER intermediate-range ballistic missile was started in 
November 1955 and its development and production are on schedule. 
This missile will be made available to the Air Force to meet the De- 
partment of Defense-directed operational availability date. As you 
know, based on a Department of Defense memorandum of November 
26, 1956, the Army has not included funds for JUPITER in this 
program. 

The JUPITER missile has been one of the Army’s most successful 
and rapid developments. The Army is justly proud of the ballistic- 
missile team for its effort in the development of this missile system. 

You are familiar with the recent firing of the JUPITER C which 
placed EXPLORER in orbit. EXPLORER is contributing to the 
success of the International Geophysical Year through the informa- 
tion it collects on cosmic rays, micrometeorites, and temperatures in 
outer space, 

As you know, the Army -has recently been directed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to proceed with its plans to develop a solid propellent 
field-army ballistic missile, the PERSHING. This missile will be 
smaller, lighter, and even more mobile than the REDSTONE. It 
will greatly extend our capabilities to provide atomic fire support 
to the field army. The Army will press forward with the develop- 
ment of this missile on a top priority basis. 

In the surface-to-air field the Army’s objective is to provide the 
capability of protecting the Continental United States and overseas 
forces against any future threats, ranging from manned aircraft to 
ballistic missiles. 

In this field fiscal year 1958 marks a significant milestone. We 
now have in production a second generation air-defense weapon in 
NIKE-HERCULES. This greatly improved missile system will be 
the first surface-to-air weapon having an atomic warhead. We will 
begin deployment in June of this year. 

We have made significant progress in two other important develop- 
ments. These are HAWK and NIKE-ZEUS. As you will recall 
HAWK is being developed to counter the low-altitude threat and 
NIKE-ZEUS to defeat the intercontinental ballistic missile. We are 
also working on PLATO—the antimissile defense system for the field 
Army. 

The foregoing has been a brief summary of our research and 
development program. The Army research and development effort 
within the budget provided us will continue to be directed toward 
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providing the best possible weapons systems and equipment necessary 
for a modernized Army in this atomic era. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Wood. 

General Woop. I plan to cover this material, Mr. Chairman, in four 
general areas. First, I want to tell you about Army research in the 
field of human and basic research, which is an area not often empha- 
sized because we look at hardware. Second, I want to refresh your 
minds briefly on some Soviet Army developments i in the field of ma- 
teriel which give a sense of urgency to what we are doing. 

Third, I want to cover the outstanding research and development 
items we have done in the past year. 

Finally I want to take a look at the future and some of the things we 
are thinking about. 


SEVEN AREAS OF BASIC RESEARCH 


In the first section, on basic and human research, I want to elaborate 
a bit on what I had to say in the opening statement. We think that 
such a program as this is essential, because it not only uncovers new 
potentials for military materiel, but it enhances our ability to pro- 
vide for that essential element of warfare, the trained fighting man. 

As you know, there has been a lot of discussion in “the press and 
otherwise about that part of the military research and development 
effort devoted to basic research. The bulk of the Army research and 
development budget is concerned with applied research and develop- 
ment, and mostly in the field of hardware, but our basic research has 
not been inconsequential. 

In fiscal year 1958, for example, the Army research and development 
budget calls for an expenditure of approximately $70 million for all 
research, of which $20 million might be called basic research. That is 
roughly 5 percent of our total research and development budget. 

I would like to tick off for you very briefly and quickly seven illustra- 
tions of this research work. 


HUMAN RESEARCH 


The first is in the area of human factors. No matter how effective or 
lethal we make our weapons, we find that in the end the limiting factor 
in the use of those weapons is man, because the weapon isn’t any more 
effective than the fellow who has to operate it or maintain it or service 
it. 

To make the best use of our soldiers we are conducting an intensive 
program in human factors research to improve our use of Army man- 
power. Thisslide indicates three specific areas that we are w orking in: 

First, personnel research, which is in the area of selection, classifi- 

cation, utilization and assignment of available manpower. As an ex- 
eke of work in this field we are developing tests which we hope will 
enable us to identify in advance the kind of man, the kind of soldier 
who can and will fight when he is put into action. Thereby we hope 
to raise the battle efficiency of our field forces to the highest possible 
level. 

The second area in our human research is that in support of train- 
ing, in leadership, motivation, training techniques, and training de- 
vices. We are making studies designed to enable us to improve per- 
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formance and leadership and to provide simpler, more efficient train- 
ing techniques. 

For example, I want to show you a short film of what we call Train 
Fire, which was instituted by the Chief of Staff last May. It is a 
method of training combat riflemen. In training combat riflemen we 
are getting away from the old bulls- eye targets that you are familiar 
with. We are training these soldiers in the field to fire at silhouette 
targets which pop up and when hit will fall down. You can see an 
example here. There is no question as to whether the man has hit 
that target or not because it doesn’t fall unless it is hit. 

-We have found now through experience that this is not only more 
effective in training these combat soldiers to fire their pieces, but to 
fire them accurately. It is also much cheaper in the amount of am- 
munition you use. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Where does the research come in to that ? 

General Woop. The research lies in determining effectiveness and 
efficiency of the training on the individual, Mr. Wigglesworth, human 
factors research, compatibility of the man with the rifle and what he 
gets out of it. 

That goes over into the third category, what we call engineering 
psvchology research, which is the study of how you train a man to 
operate a machine, how you take the minimum time to do so. That is 
particularly pertinent in the field of guided missiles, and in the fire- 
control mechanisms that they have to operate. Training these people 
to operate the missile is something you don’t often have much em- 
phasis on. We think of the missile being produced, issued to the 
troops, and then it can be used. We have figured out a method of re- 
ducing the cost of training, because if the only way of training people 
on these missiles was to fire them, when you get to the bigger missiles, 
it costs quite a bit. 

We have developed, for example, a simulator for the REDSTONE 
missile, which has all the input, output, all the gages and whatnot, so 
that it takes the place of a considerable amount of the actual firi ng. 

I don’t want you to believe that you can train a man to fire a missile 
without any firing at all, but you can cut down on the number of times 
that he fires the missile. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The second illustration that I want to give you is that on medical 
research in the repair of nerve injuries. This is entering a stage where 
there appears a real promise of success. Nerve injuries have been 
notoriously difficult to treat successfully, and have very often resulted 
in permanent loss of function, of an arm or leg, or major part of the 
body when the spinal cord is involved. Our people out at Walter 
Reed feel that while a lot. of work needs to be done, they are on the 
right track, and with continued effort, they think they are going to 
be able to solve the business of uniformly successful regeneration of 
severely damaged nerves. 


NUCLEAR EFFECTS RESEARCH 


The third area I want to mention is nuclear effects research. An 
Army medical research project was carried out last summer in Nevada 
to obtain factual data on the medical effect of nuclear weapons. Ob- 
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viously we couldn’t use humans for this test so we used pigs, which 
the doctors say so far as their physical reactions are concerned are 
closest to those of human bodies. 

I have a short film here which will show you what we did out 
there. 

This first shot shows the trucks coming out to the area. The pigs 
are in thetrucks. In the foreground you see aluminum liners, in which 
the pigs will be placed. This protected them from the thermal and 
the blast effects of the weapons. We were able to make a count on 
the radiological effects. Here is one being put in a tank to determine 
the effect on crewmen in a tank or the protection that a tank affords 
them, 

Many of these pigs had surgical operations on their stomachs and 
gages inserted which could be checked afterwards. There you see 
the effect of blast across an open area in which some of the pigs were 
also placed. As a matter of fact, we had them in open pens and in 
foxholes and in those liners. Afterwards, we treated them just like 
humans would be treated. We checked them with X-rays. We gave 
them surgery. We took blood counts. We took specimens, so that 
the doctors could utilize these data to determine the effects and what 
they eould do in the way of treatment. 

I don’t think I showed all the pictures. I might say though that 
out of that the doctors learned something about caring for human 
casualties, but the combat officers learned something else, and it was 
this: If the enemy has some protection such as those pigs had, the 

radiological effects while ultimately lethal or fatal, do not take place 
until from 2 days to 2 weeks after the exposure. The point is that the 
enemy with some protection would still man his weapons against you 
if you made an immediate attack even though he might be dead a few 
days later. 
POLAR AND ARCTIC RESEARCH 


The fourth area I want to mention is polar and arctic research. For 
several years the Army has conducted a program of research in Green- 
land, essentially limited to the Corps of Engineers. The objective has 
been to discover new scientific facts and find new means of providing 
facilities and other logistical support for military forces in polar 
regions. 

Success in these fields has been so encouraging that the Army is 
broadening its polar and Arctic research to an armywide program to 
be conducted by all of the technical services, plus troop tests by Con- 
tinental Army C Jommmand. 

I might say in an aside that this has been inspired by the intelli- 
gence information of tremendous Soviet interest in the Arctic over a 
long time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Arctic research isn’t anything new. You have been 
doing it ever since I can first remember. 

General Woop. That is quite right, sir. I am not saying that any- 
thing I am saying is necessarily new. I am saying these are areas in 
which we are putting more emphasis. 

Mr. Froop. You are still being outemphasized about a thousand 
to one. 

General Woop. By the Russians? [am not sure-—— 

Mr. Froop, I will make it 10,000 to 1. 
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General Woop. I would not be sure that is correct, but it may be 
correct. You are quite right. When we got Dr. Siple back from the 
South Pole—we loaned him to the Navy to go down there—we put 
him in charge of this. He is an outstanding authority in this field. 
I think we will get some worthwhile results out of this work. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Have they got any so far? 

General Woop. If you had time | could show you about a 15-minute 
film of the engineer work up there, sir, showing how they have learned 
to tunnel under the ice, for example, how to store fuels, and other 
items in what you might call icehouses, how to protect. themselves 
from the weather, how to build roads on top of the tundra, and the 
frozen soil, et cetera. We think they have done quite a bit. 


ROCKET EXPLORATION OF UPPER ATMOSPHERE 


The fifth area I want to mention is rocket exploration of the upper 
atmosphere, which is part of the International Geophysics ul Year work 
being carried on at Fort Churchill in Manitoba, Canada. This is an 
interservice program with the Air Force and Navy and is an interna- 
tional program with Canada. We are using the rocket-launching 

facility which the Army built up there. We are firing roughly 200 
research rockets paid for by the services and the } National Science 
Foundation. 

These launchings will give the scientists hundreds of different in- 
strumented observations of such phenomena as air temperature, 
density, moisture, gaseous and ion content, wind velocity, cosmic radi- 
ation, and particle matter. I might say here the satellite launched 
today has the same missions as the first EXPLORER, and has in 
general the same equipment aboard, except it has a device called a 
tape recorder for cosmic ray count, which will not be broadcasting 
until it is interrogated by our stations. Therefore, the radio set will 
last longer. 

Mr. Sixes. How does this differ from EXPLORER I1? 

General Woop. The same as EXPLORER II, the same device. 

Mr. Srxes. I noted on the ticker tape a few moments ago that it is 
expected that this EXPLORER will not stay in orbit as long as the 
EXPLORER I and the VANGUARD, because of some orbit prob- 
lem that has developed. Do you know anything about that? 

General Woop. The only word I got is they think there was a 
slight deviation in the angle of orbit, “That i 1s probably true. I ouess 
we will have more on that. 


CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


The sixth area I was going to mention was chemical biological war- 
fare. I really won’t say much on that since General Creasy has given 
you plenty. I want to make two points: 

First, we are devoting, of our budget this year approximately $32 
million to chemical and biological warfare, which we think is a fairly 
good cut of the Army research and development budget. The eapaind 
point I want to make, which General Creasy made to some extent, i 
that these weapons, particularly biological weapons, are most use ful 
to the Air Force and the Navy which do not have Chemical Corps. We 
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have had considerable difficulty getting the Navy and Air Force sup- 
porting our work. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you support the increase General Creasy wants in his 
appropriation ? 

General Woop. I think I would have to look at how much he wants. 

Mr. Sixes. It is about $28 million, he said. 

General Woon. I am not familiar with the details. 

I would say if more funds were available more could be used in the 
Chemical Corps work. So far as the Research and Development 
budget is concerned, Chemical Corps has to compete with the other 
technical services. We have put as much effort in that as we felt we 
could. 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Sixes. Are you also submitting a request for supplemental ap- 
propriation for other Research and Development work? 

General Woop. We have submitted a supplemental request to the 
Department of Defense along with the Air Force and Navy during the 
past week, sir. That is being worked on in the Defense Department 
now, I think. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know whether that includes General Creasy’s 
request ? 

General Woop. It certainly didn’t include $28 million. It may well 
have included a much more modest sum than that under the general 
title of research. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have a figure on that? 

General Woop. The Army understands that there are no funds for 
biological warfare and chemical warfare at this time in the supple- 
mental appropriation. The Army’s initial supplemental request in- 
eluded $2.7 million for biological warfare and chemical warfare. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a request for a supplemental or for funds out of 
the emergency fund? 

General Woop. As a matter of fact, it is not as I understand in De- 
partment of Defense terminology, a “supplemental” but an “amend- 
ment” to the 1959 budget which we are now considering. So far as 
emergency funds are concerned 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the augmented 1959? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. So far as emergency funds are concerned, 
we have not asked for anything like that amount for chemical warfare. 

Mr. Fioop. A rose by any other name, General. I am getting in- 
trigued by this new terminology on supplements, antisupplements, 
anti-antisupplements, and what not. 

General Woop. I am just learning, Mr. Flood. I am a neophyte 
here. 

Mr. Froop. We are having quite a year here. 





NUCLEAR REACTOR RESEARCH 


General Woop. The last area is that of atomic reactors. As you 
know, we have placed a prototype atomic power reactor in operation 
at Fort Belvoir. It has been in operation for some months and is 
turning out 2,000 kilowatts a day. During the recent storm when elec- 
tricity failed in that area, the reactor at Belvoir was able to fill part of 
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the gap. I believe most of you have seen it, and if you haven’t I invite 
ou to come down and look at it, We think it has proved the feasi- 

bility of the small package reactor which m ight be utilized in outlying 

areas. This one is a somewhat permanent fixture, as you know. 

I have slides here of two less permanent ones. These are artists’ 
conceptions which are part of our research work, but they illustrate 
two types which might be developed and used in ‘places where power 
is lacking. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that air transportable ? 

General Woop. The second one would be, broken down into parts, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a tough job? 

General Woop. No, sir. 1 think not. They are both under study 
with the AEC, 

SOVIET ARMY MATERIEL DEVELOPMENTS 


I would like to turn to the second part of this survey, Mr. Chairman, 
and talk a little bit about Soviet material, I know you got a briefing 
from General Schow in January on the Soviet material, but he didn’t 
show you a film which I have here, a Russian film of the November 7 
parade. It is an extract. I haven’t brought the whole thing along. 
I think you will find it interesting. It has a sound track with it, but 
I will get them to play only the music part of it, which is also quite 
interesting. 

You will see in this parade that the Soviet Army has a consider- 
able variety of missiles, and also note the emphasis on mobility, which 
the Russians are placing on the ground force materiel. 

This shows the troops in the Red Square in Moscow ready for the 
parade. ‘These are members of the Moscow garrison. They are 
selected troops from all three services, and they “include cadets from 
academies as well as the soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 

This is some of the materiel that you will see pass in parade. This 
is another view of the square. The clock shows 10 o’clock, time to start. 
This is Marshal Malinovski, the Soviet Defense Minister who re- 
placed Zukhov, who tours the square saluting the troops. He will be 
met here by the commander of the Moscow garrison, Marshal 
Moskalenko. 

Those are Russian copies of one of our Packards. 

Mr. Fioop. Well-fed troops. 

General Woop. This is the crowd on top of the Tomb of Lenin 
and Stalin. You will notice not all are Russians; Mao Tse-tung of 
China, and Ho Chi Minh of North Vietnam. 

This is ‘the Soviet Minister giving the address of the day com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of the Russian Revolution. Note 
the thousand-piece band in the middle of the square. 

You will notice these are pretty well drilled troops insofar as the 
parade is concerned. Now passing in review is part of the Moscow 
Army garrison. This is one of the cadet schools. You can tell they 
are officers because they keep their hands by their sides when they 
march. 

Mr, Fioop. They have a little of the old bayonet, too. 

General Wood. Here are some young spectators. This is the 
beginning of the parade. This is an armored personnel carrier in 
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front, an old type 6 by 6 wheeled vehicle. You will see a tracked 
vehicle later. That is Ho Chi Minh on the left. 

These are airborne troops, paratroopers, identified by the insignia 
on the jeeps. 

This is a Russian heavy tank. This is an amphibious armored per- 
sonnel carrier fully tracked. 

This is an antiaircraft gun, twin 57 millimeters. 

That is-a rocket launcher. The rocket is about the size of our 
LITTLE JOHN. There seem to be four in a cluster. 

These are 240 millimeter rocket launchers, short-range weapons. 
This is a fieldpiece, probably 150 millimeter. Tt is pulled by a prime 
mover, fully tracked. 

This is a slightly larger one, a 122 millimeter fieldpiece. 

This is a 122 millimeter antiaircraft gun. These are two very 
large guns. This one closest to us seems to be a new type, probably a 
rocket assisted or jet assisted heavy fieldpiece. 

This is a surface-to-air missile similar to our NIKE AJAX. 
_ The defenses of Moscow have a weapon like this, or quite similar to 
it. 

This is something like our HONEST JOHN, a rocket on its 
launcher. This is a slightly longer range one. 

Mr. Froop. Those launchers are not expendable, are they? 

General Woop. No, sir. 

This is a Russian guided missile, a very nicely designed one that 
will probably go [deleted] miles. It is fired vertically like our COR- 
PORAL. 


This helicopter is not in the parade. We got the film at the same 
time. It might be interesting because of its size. 

That is the largest helicopter in the world, the Mi-6, with two gas 
turbine engines on it. It weighs about 40,000 pounds. It will carry 
a load of somewhere around 20,000 pounds. The biggest helicopter 
we have will carry about six or seven thousand pounds. You will 
notice how big this is when you see the people close by. Notice also 
the smaller helicopter which is dwarfed by the Mi-6. 

Mr. Fioop. How many troops will that carry? 

General Woop. This one carries 80, I think, Mr. Flood. I will 
check that when I can see my notes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there an advantage in this big machine? 

General Woop. Advantage so far as the Russians are concerned, per- 
haps, for movements on and near the battlefield. We don’t know 
how many of those they have. We don’t think they have very many. 
We are not sure we want one that big. It shows what can be done 
with a helicopter. 

Yes, it carries 80 people, the empty weight is approximately 40,000 
pounds and it lifts a 22,000-pound payload. 

So much for that. 

Mr. Fioop. Is their amphibious tank as good as it is supposed to 
be? 

General Woop. I don’t believe I have much data on that. I can 
get what Intelligence has to say. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted for the use 
of the committee. ) 
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RECENT SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Let me cover briefly some significant achievements of research and 
development during the past year. This is kind of a report of our 
progress. 

The classic areas of effort for military force are usually described 
as ability to move, to shoot, and to communicate. The main elements 
of our research and development program therefore fal] rather nat- 
urally into those three areas, mobility, firepower, and communications. 


MOBILITY 


Under mobility we consider capabilities to move on or over the 
battlefield, and across bodies of water, under communications we in- 
clude electronics, which in turn encompasses surveillance and control 
means, and under firepower we include both surface-to-surface and 
surface-to-air weapons, both conventional and missile type. 

Now on mobility, I returned at noon today from Fort Benning 
where the Association of the United States Army is holding a sym- 
posium on mobility and there are some 500 representatives from in- 
dustry discussing ways of improving mobility. This is under the 
sponsorship of research and development. 

We certainly aren’t completely satisfied by any manner of means 
with what we are able to do at present, or even w rith ever ything that 
we have in the mill, but I want to show you some of the elements 
in which we think we are making some progress. 


NEW VEHICLES UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


I might say that we are talking not only about moving people, 
we are talking about moving equipment and supplies, the logistics 
aspect. This first shot is a rolling fluid transporter. Each one of 
those wheels holds 500 gallons of fuel. There are 10 there, and the 
10 together would carry as much gasoline as a 5,000-gallon semitrailer 
tanker. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that rubber ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Synthetic? 

General Woop. I don’t know. It could be. They will go a lot of 
places that a truck won’t go, of course.» 

As a matter of fact, their mobility depends on what you pull them 
with. They can be pulled, of course, by tractors or almost any vehicle, 
Those wheels can also be airdropped. 

Mr. Frioop. Are they pneumatic ¢ 

General Woop. No, sir; they are not pneumatic. They could be 
pneumatic, but they are filled with gasoline there. I mean they 
could be emptied of gasoline and filled with air. 

The next shot I have is the T—95 tank. This is the new medium 
tank under development, a much lower silhouette than the M-48, 
weighs considerably less. You will notice the gun. This shot was 
taken to show the gun being kept on a target while the track is making 
different maneuvers. This tank is now under development. As you 
see the suspension system is a little bit different from anything we 
have had before. It looks like it will stay on better than the tracks 
we have had before. 
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Coming out of this C-130 is a new armored personnel carrier, the 
T-113. This will replace the one we now have called the M-59, 
which is about twice as heavy. It will carry the same number of 
troops. It will carry 12 men and a driver. It comes down by six 
parachutes, as you see there. We are testing 2 versions, 1 aluminum 
and 1 steel. It will swim, as you see there. It is quite maneuverable. 
You see it come out. and pond its personnel. 

Mr. Froop. What kind of fuel is in that? 

General Woop. We are testing about three different kinds of en- 
gines in that, Mr. Flood. We want to work towards a multifuel com- 
pression ignition engine. 

We also have a four-man carrier under development for recon- 
naissance work. 

Mr. Froop. Is there any blast protection and protection from 
radiation ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 


AIR VEHICLES UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


Now we take up the question of mobility over the battlefield. The 
Army feels the need to have what our sky cavalry troopers call vehicles 
of “zero ground pressure,” something that will hug the ground but 
not rest on it. 

Another area of Army aviation is that required to have a target 
acquisition system compatible with our new missile. 

I have examples here of 1 or 2 air vehicles. First is the CARIBOU. 
This is a 3-ton payload troop transport and cargo plane, the largest 
fixed wing aircraft the Army is procuring for test, weighing 14,500 
pete empty. We had to get special permission from the Defense 

epartment to exceed our 5,000-pound limitation. The CARIBOU 
will carry 28 troops. 

We expect to receive the first one next February. This vehicle is 
designed to be a short takeoff and landing vehicle to get over a 50-foot 
obstacle at the end of an 800-foot runway. We want to use it on small, 
unimproved fields. Production and deliveries will be about 1960. 

I have a short film here of an interesting airplane called the Inflato 
plane. It is one wheelbarrow’s worth of airplane. The whole air- 

lane is on that wheelbarrow. This will be blown up by this pump. 

t can also use a carbon dioxide cylinder. We think we could use it 
to drop behind the lines for agents to get out by, also for initial re- 
connaissance when the commander does not have immediate air sup- 
port. It is compartmented so you do not have to apply a tire patch 
with every bullet hole through it. It will get off there despite that 
bump it took. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you ride in that machine? 

General Woop. Yes, sir, I think so. We are testing it to see what 
we can do with it. This is another test vehicle, a tilt-wing device. 
This entire wing will tilt so the machine can function as a helicopter 
or as a conventional airplane. This is also a development with the 
Navy. 

I might say in these test-bed devices we are trying to test out 
prise without getting into purchasing items until we see how 
good they are. This is kind of a mockup that will run, you might say. 

This one employs the ducted fan principle. These fans also will 
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turn to act as a helicopter or as an airplane in flight. We just got 
this film this week. It does not show it flying. I cannot tell you 
whether it flies or not. It is made by Doak in Torrance, Calif. 

I have one more called the deflected slipstream principle made by 
Ryan. You will notice the shutter effect there on the back of the 
wing which when brought down deflects all the air from the propellers 
almost vertically downward, giving tremendous lift. 

Mr. Froop. I do not see any jet pods on these. Why not? 

General Woop. I think so far as we are concerned, Mr. Flood, we 
can get what we want out of propellers. The Army is not interested 
in high speed. We are interested in getting around the battlefield. 
We need short takeoff and landing. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever been consulted by the Air Force in con- 
nection with mockup or designs or plans or research and develop- 
ment for what kind of transport craft the Army wants to transport 
pentomic divisions by overseas ? 

General Woop. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I was sure of that. 

General Woop. I have a slide here of the MOHAWK. Thisis about 
as high performance an airplane as we get, This is made by Grumman. 
This aircraft we will use for visual, photographic, infrared and other 
sensory devices to give reconnaissance over the battlefield. It is a 
rugged aircraft. It will even have armor protection for the pilot since 
it will be over the battle area. It wil] make about 200 knots normal 
cruise, top speed 275 knots. This aircraft weighs 7,700 pounds 
empty. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you carry any armament on any of your aircraft? 

General Woop. None that you have seen there. We are experiment- 
ing with armament on some helicopters. 

Mr. Fioop. Any armor? 

General Woop. That is the only one so far, the MOHAWK? 


PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT 


On the business of drones, we are also working in the area of pilot- 
less aircraft for surveillance and reconnaissance as well as targets for 
missiles. I have a short film here of a target drone we experimented 
with to see if it could carry a camera and take pictures. Here you see 
the soldier putting a camera aboard. There isa launching of the target 
drone. You will see a man at the contro] here who will direct it over a 
certain area that he will take a picture of. This is the kind of control 
we have for the radio controlled aerial targets we shoot at with our 
surface-to-air missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. Was it launched from a vehicle? 

General Woop. From a launcher which is carried on a truck. He is 
releasing a parachute, it stops the motor, and the whole plane comes 
down and the camera and pictures can be recovered. We also use that 
when we are firing at them so that we can recover them if they are 
not too badly damaged and repair them and fly them again. Obviously 
that target drone does not have very high performance capability. 
We are working on some that have greater capabilities. 

T have a slide of one which is just beginning research. This is pow- 
ered by a jet. It will carry a 300-pound payload which will enable it 
to carry not only camera but television, make 515 miles per hour. The 
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wing span is 18 feet; estimated operationally available date is January 
1963. We have several items in this program of which this is one. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force and Navy both have high perform- 
ance drones. What isso different about theirs? 

General Woop. We are using some of these. But neither the Air 
Force nor the Navy has a drone for this particular purpose. As a 
matter of fact, all our aviation developments are done with either 
Air Force or Navy because under this single manager purchase system 
they do our purchasing. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the lowest echelon of command of any of those 
birds ? 

General Woop. From an operational standpoint ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, in the field. 

Colonel Norton. They are being planned from the battle group up 
to the Army level. 


FIREPOW ER 


General Woop. Moving on to firepower, the Army is. constantly 
extending both flexibility and destructiveness of its firepower to give 
its field commanders a degree of striking power heretofore undreamed 
of. You know most of our missiles and I will only show you a few 
shots of some you may not have seen much before. 


LACROSSE MISSILE 


You have seen the LACROSSE I am sure. This isa very accurate 
taibod which is in development. This is the launcher on the truck. 
It can also be launched from a helicopter-transportable launcher. 

Mr. Fioop. When will that be ready ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Woop. You have seen them fired before. This is a conven- 
tional warhead. — I want to show you what it does to this 15 
feet of concrete. 

Mr. Fxoop. I have been looking at these pictures for 2 years. What 
the matter with them / 

General Woop. I did not know you had seen this. 

Mr. Fioop. 1 mean LACROSSE, a couple of years. 

Mr. Forp. At what range was this fired? 

General Woop. The maximum range of LACROSSE ? 

Mr. Forp. What was the range of that shot? 

General Woop. This was right up against the concrete, just a 
ground demonstration of the power of the explosive. 

Mr. Mirier. What is your range? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, we have been waiting for 2 months to 
talk about LACROSSE. What isthe matter with it ¢ 

General Woop. Nothing is the matter with it, Mr. Flood. What 
do you think is the matter with it? 

Mr. Fioop. I am asking you. I have asked 25 people. Everybody 
says wait until you get here. Everybody has passed me to you for 
2 months on this bird. I have been listening to presentations from 
you fellows for 2 years about this ground-to-ground missile. It was 
the hottest thing in the world 2 yearsago. It wasaturkey. It should 
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have been with troops last week. The Marines want it. The soldiers 
want it. Why do we not have it? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is the latest schedule? 

General Woop. The only one I know. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the matter with it ? 

General Woop. Nothing is the matter with it. You do not develop 
it and put it in the hands of the troops until it is ready. 

Mr. Fioop. The slippage is this and that and the warpage is this. 
What is the matter with it? 

Mr. Scrivner. I submit the general is trying to tell a story and 
should be permitted to do it. 

Mr. Froop. Is that so? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I am here to get the story. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is trying to tell you. 

Mr. Fioop. I have asked every general for 2 months about this bird 
LACROSSE. Everybody said wait until he gets here. He tells me 
nothing is the matter with it. 

Mr. estou: He should know. 

Mr. Fioop. He does not know. 

Mr. Manon. I know the general. I went around the world with 
him. He can take care of himself. 

Mr. Fioop. He does not need counsel for the defense. 


SERGEANT mnisstrz 


General Woop. Now the shot of the SERGEANT. This replaces 
CORPORAL. This is a solid propellant missile. That is a movable 
launcher. It is a very accurate weapon. We think it will be a good 
addition to our arsenal. This is what we call a second generation 
missile because it replaces one already in existence, the CORPORAL, 
but it is a much better and more easily handled weapon and is quite 
accurate. 

Mr. Miter. Is that launcher self-powered ? 

General Woop. That one is towed. Here you see REDSTONE be- 
ing erected using the A-frame which we have developed to replace 
the 25-ton crane which formerly erected the REDSTONE. 

This is to indicate the movability and mobility of this weapon in 
the field. This is the launching platform on which it is being placed. 


JUPITER missitze 


The next shot is the JUPITER. You see it is a similar launching 
platform. The JUPITER is also movable. That is the launching at 
Cape Canaveral. That is now in production as you know. 


HAWK missite 


This is the HAWK; three HAWKS on the launcher. You see that 
is a very simple launcher, easily moved around. This is a surface-to- 
air missile defense for the field army. This is defense against low- 
flying airplanes. . 

Mr. Mrrxer. Is that deployed now at some of the NIKE sites? 
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General Woop. Some of these are going to be deployed at NIKE 
sites. None have been deployed yet. 
Mr. Sixes. What is the deployment schedule? 
(Off the record.) 
F-80 DRONE 


General Woop. Here is an F-80 drone, target; that is an overtaking 
shot. You see by the mountains in the background it is a low altitude 
shot. 

EXPLORER I 


This is EXPLORER I. That is a shot taken when it was being 
tested before it was launched. That is the top of the gadget. You 
probably saw these pictures on TV. This is the actual launching of 
the firsts EXPLORER, JUPITER-C. That is a good closeup shot 
of the top as it goes by. You see the tub spinning on top to give it 
stability when it is released. 

As you know, the EXPLORER | is still flying and collecting data 
for the International Geophysical Year people in three areas, cosmic 

rays, meteorites, and temperatures. ‘The one that went up today will 
do the same. : 

I learned a few days ago an interesting item that in the middle of 
February we were not able to get any data from the first EXPLORER 
for a period of several w eeks at our North American stations. It 
app pears there were two reasons. The apogee, the high point in the 

ipse, progresses and at that time it was right over North America. 
Also at that time there was a considerable aurora borealis storm in 
this part of the world which may have affected it. In any event, 
United States stations are now receiving data again. 

So much for some examples of what we did last year, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want now to give you a short preview of some major projects. 
One of our most interesting projects is in the field of air mobility. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSHING MiIssILE 


The next slide concerns the PERSHING which is the missile the 
Defense Department authorized the Army to put into research and 
development not long ago. That is a concept and as you know the 
contract has just been awarded on the basis of this concept. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. If I am not here to examine you on that, comment upon 
that New York Times story on how you are contracting it, please. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[From New York Times, Wednesday, March 26, 1958] 


ConTRACTOR GETS ARMY MISSILE JoB—SERVICE REVERSES ITS PoLiIcy AND As- 
SIGNS THE PERSHING TO MARTIN Co. 


By Jack Raymond 
Special to the New York Times 


WASHINGTON, March 25—The Army, in a departure from one of its basic poli- 
cies, assigned to a private contractor today the task of developing, testing, and 
producing a new major weapon. 
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The weapon is the solid-fuel PERSHING, a ballistic missile designed for 
distances up to 1,000 miles. The contractor is the Martin Co. of Baltimore. 

The program will involve several million dollars immediately and will at- 
tain multimillion dollar proportions over the next few years, according to Wilber 
M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 

Pentagon officials acknowledged that the contract might lead to the opening 
of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of Army business for private con- 
tractors, while reducing operations at Government arsenals. 


INTERSERVICE DISPUTE 


An administrative battle has been raging in the Pentagon for many years 
over the respective virtues of the Army’s arsenal system and the Air Force’s 
technique of contracting virtually every phase of weapons development to pri- 
vate concerns. 

Only last summer, Secretary Brucker assailed the method the Army now has 
adopted for the PERSHING. He declared “it can lead to false starts, frequent 
modifications and unsatisfactory end items. Such procedures are wasteful, 
costly, and time-consuming.” 

Air Force officials have inveighed just as heavily against the arsenal system, 
in which the Army itself carried out most of the research and development of a 
weapon and in some cases produced a substantial number before turning to 
private industry for mass production. 

A Pentagon official, expressing his belief that the Army system was outdated, 
cited as a probable exception the Redstone Arsenal, at Huntsville, Ala. The 
arsenal produced the REDSTONE, a 200-mile ballistic missile; the JUPITER 
and the JUPITER-C that launched the EXPLORER satellite. 

In today’s announcement, the Army said that the Martin Co. would be re- 
sponsible for research and development, reliability testing, and production, not 
only of the missile itself but also of the associated ground equipment. 

The company will also furnish engineering, maintenance, training and field 
service. 

Army officials, when Secretary Brucker’s remarks of last summer were brought 
to their attention, said that they had not abandoned the arsenal system, but 
they agreed that it was a step away. 

They emphasized that the development program would be under control of 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency and within the responsibilities of the new 
Army Ordnance Missile Command under Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris. 


COMMENTS ON NEW YorK TIMES Story 


The New York Times article appears to misunderstand the public release 
issued by Department of Defense on the 25th of March. In the PERSHING 
development program, the research and development responsibility will be shared 
by Army Ballistic Missile Agency and the Martin Co. All phases of development 
will be monitored and supervised by Army Ballistic Missile Agency, which has 
the systems engineering responsibility for the Army. 

In this instance, PERSHING development is contracted after feasibility studies 
for the missile have been completed by Army Ballistic Missile Agency. Detailed 
research and development work based on these feasibility studies and on the re- 
quirements established by ABMA will be accomplished jointly by the agency and 
by the Martin Co. The only difference between the PERSHING program and the 
other programs which Army Ballistic Missile Agency has supervised, is that 
PERSHING pilot production will not be accomplished at Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, as was done with JUPITER and REDSTONE. This decision was reached 
at Department of Army level in order that the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
could hand over development responsibility to the prime contractor completely, 
in the event that higher priority space projects are assigned by Department 
of Defense. 

The framework of developmental responsibility, traditional with the Army's 
arsenal system, is maintained in the PERSHING program. At this time, the 
Army does not intend to place missile systems developmental responsibility out- 
side of that arsenal system. The Times article misinterpreted the facts out ined 
above and falsely concluded that the arsenal system had been bypassed in the 
PERSHING program. 

The above article comments on the Army's arsenal system and the Air Force 
technique of contracting weapons development to private concerns. 
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The Army missile program differs from the Air Force in the utilization of in- 
dustry. The Army’s ballistic missile program is under the supervision of ABMA, 
a Government operated agency located at Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
The Air Force, on the other hand, utilizes a private contractor to supervise its 
ballistic missile program. In addition the Army has delegated responsibility for 
direct supervision of all other missile programs (including research and develop- 
ment and procurement) to the Army Ballistic Missile Agency and the Army 
Ordnance Missile Command under Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris. The Air Force 
has no exact counterpart to Redstone arsenal. In the development and produc- 
tion of guided missiles the Army utilizes private contractors to the maximum. 
Government-owned contractor-operated loading plants are used to load booster 
and sustainer motors for all types of missiles, and the ground support equip- 
ment for the HONEST JOHN rocket system is produced at Army arsenals. In 
addition Douglas Aircraft Co. operates the Charlotte ordnance missile plant, a 
Government-owned contractor-operated facility which produces NIKE missiles. 
With minor exceptions all other missile work is performed by contractors in 
privately owned facilities. 

In commenting on the Army arsenal system I would like to cite the following 
statement made by Maj. Gen. J. H. Hinrichs, Acting Chief of Ordnance, to a 
subcommittee of the House Armed Service Committee. 





PREPARED STATEMENT To Be Mape py Mas. Gen. J. H. Hryricus, Actinc CHIEer 
OF ORDNANCE, TO THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE No. 6 OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERv- 
IcES COMMITTEE, PHASE II HEARINGS 


Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me to appear before you as a proponent 
of the Army arsenal system, because I feel strongly that it is an essential—a 
vital—part of our national defense system. I want to give you the current con- 
text against which I believe any discussion of the arsenals must be taken in 
order to insure proper perspective. 

The job of the Chief of Ordnance, in its simplest terms, is to develop, design, 
procure, supply, and service ordnance materiel—such as guns, rockets, missiles, 
and ammunition for firepower, and tanks for mobility. These are lethal weapons, 
not commercial items. 

Much of this job is accomplished through the cooperative efforts of the ord- 
nance-industry-science team. Each member of that team has an active and posi- 
tive part to play. The Ordnance Corps must develop and maintain the mana- 
gerial, scientific, engineering, and technical capabilities to direct this team effort 
in behalf of the Department of the Army, and fully utilize industry and science 
in the best interest of the Government. This capability is developed and main- 
tained in the Ordnance arsenals. 

The arsenals have five primary missions to perform for the Army and the 
Nation : 

1. To evaluate and make recommendations concerning desired military char- 
acteristics, in terms of technical feasibility, complexity, and logistical implica- 
tions. 

2. To control at all times the quality and performance of materiel through the 
design, development, engineering and production phases. 

8. To provide capabilities to meet stated mobilization requirements, including 
furnishing to industry the leadership which keeps the art of military materiel pro- 
ducton abreast of the military requirements and demands, and at the same time, 
consistent with scientific capabilities. 

4. To serve as a repository of this munitions and armament knowledge and art 
during peacetime periods and periods of greatly reduced procurement activity. 

5. To perform crash production to fill the inevitable gaps which appear in the 
production program at the outset of any national emergency, or to produce those 
urgently needed items or components which cannot be procured on a timely or 
economical basis from private industry. 

To do these jobs, Ordnance people must be ahead of the state of the art in 
most instances (and generally are), and never less than abreast of it. 

Why is this so? With this competence in our people, and with the laboratory 
equipment and machines in our shops, the Chief of Ordnance can redeem his 
responsibility to supply American soldiers with quality materiel, and economically 
so. We ean talk to our scientific and engineering and industrial counterparts— 
particularly our contractors—with certainty and understanding. With respect 
to method, to quality, to reliability, to direction of ideas, we are able to say 
“ves” or “no” with assurance. 
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If we cannot do that, we then let someone else make decisions for us and no 
longer have control of either quality or costs—we give someone else a blank 
check. 

This is particularly true when we get into the very new, the “wild blue 
yonder” type of program, such as several we are in now in the missile field. 
Contractors, whether in research and development or production, are generally 
proud and competent people. They work better when it is for and with a com- 
petent organization staffed with competent people. (Incidentally, many have 
told me so.) Our arsenals are in that category. 

I have made brief mention of the Ordnance-industry-science team and have 
given some emphasis to the role of the Ordnance Corps in that team effort. 
I should like to make it perfectly plain that the Ordnance Arsenal System, far 
from being in competition with private industry, provides the leadership which 
enables that industry to make its finest contribution to the development and 
production of the materials of war essential to the firepower and mobility of 
our Armed Forces. Our responsibilities to American industry and science may 
be summarized somewhat as follows: 

To know what Ordnance wants and when it is wanted, and what it does not 
want. 

To be able to tell industry and science of those wants, basically through de- 
sign coneepts, drawings, and specifications. 

To confirm progress in supplying those wants through progress reviews, tests 
or evaluations, and inspections. 

To provide fair competitive opportunity, commensurate with capability and 
capacity, to participate in Ordnance programs. 

To administer fairly and efficiently all contracts. 

To make available technical guidance and assistance, particularly with infor- 
mation that is available only to the military. 

To emphasize the degree of industry and science participation in the Ordnance 
Corps program, as contrasted with the degree of utilization of our own re- 
sources, I should like to cite a few brief facts. The Ordnance Corps will ex- 
pend, through its arsenal system, during fiscal year 1958 approximately $2 bil- 
lion. Approximately $1.8 billion, or 90 percent, of that amount will be ex- 
pended with private industry. I believe these figures speak for themselves and 
dramatically answer the question—‘Do the arsenals compete with private in- 
dustry ?”’. 

Currently, as you know well, there is tremendous emphasis in the rocket, 
missile, and antimissile missile field. Redstone Arsenal is the pioneer in that 
field, and the Army Ballistic Missile Agency has done a magnificent job in pick- 
ing up the REDSTONE missile and carrying it forward into the JUPITER and 
related efforts. The commanders of Redstone Arsenal and the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency call on the knowledge and skills of the other arsenals for sup- 
porting work. In round-dollar figures, this amounted to $150 million in fiscal 
year 1958, which is about 50 percent of the total arsenal inhouse workload. 
For instance, Picatinny Arsenal is the Army’s center of knowledge in atomics 
and other special weapons applications. It works for both Redstone and ABMA, 
and in fiscal year 1958 at a $24-million level. Rock Island Arsenal will do about 
$9 million and Watertown Arsenal will do about $8 million in fiscal year 1958— 
both in areas utilizing military knowledge not found anywhere else in the 
country. 

The flexibility of the arsenals with resulting capability to convert to the era 
of new and improved weapons is well illustrated at Watertown Arsenal. In 
1952, 100 percent of the internal workload at Watertown Arsenal was devoted 
to heavy field artillery and antiaircraft artillery. Today, nearly 60 percent 
of the total inhouse effort at Watertown is expended on guided-missile and 
special-weapons materiel. 

Finally, and in summary, I would like to quote from a recent statement of 
Secretary Brucker : 

“The Army must have internal resources of dedicated, talented, and experience? 
people who can determine what the Army wants, state how it must perform 
to meet the Army’s needs, and measure the performance of the completed article 
to evaluate its acceptability.” 

“The existence of the armywide arsenal system, wisely supported by Congress 
over the Army’s long history, is another significant aid to our effective use of 
the public money. Our arsenals are far from manufacturing plants. They are 
pilot facilities where teams of experts work out production systems and check 
out manufacturing processes necessary to produce these many complex weapons 
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systems. Our arsenals can closely predict what manufacturing costs ought to be 
and provide a valuable check on our contractors’ bids.” 


NIKE-ZEUS ano PLATO Missires 


Next I want to talk about NIKE-ZEUS and PLATO, which are 
antimissile systems. They are for the defense of the United States 
and for the field army, respectively. They will give the most effective 
antimissile defense known to the state of the art today, so far as we 
are concerned. 

PLATO will use the ZEUS missile. The principal difference in 
PLATO is it must have a different radar because, in protecting the 
field forces it will be wor king against an intermediate range or shorter 
missile. This is a little film I have here showing some hardware 
development. 

(Off the record. ) 

General Woop. We are fairly well satisfied with this development. 
This is the sustainer motor, Fiberglas wound, as are many of the ele- 
ments of the ZEUS, in order to achieve lighter weight. This is a full- 
scale model. ile sre is the Grand Central Rocket Co.’s testing facility 
in California showing a test of this motor. 

(Ott the record.) 

General Woop. We are satisfied with this particular part of our 
hardware development. 

Mr. Suxes. Do you seriously believe you can develop an antimissile 
missile that will be effective against IRBM, taking into consideration 
that very short time in which the antimissile missile must operate / 

General Woop. Yes, sir; I would say the answer to that is “Yes.” 

Mr. Sixes. “Maybe” would be a better answer, would it not? 

General Woop. I would not say maybe and ask you to spend money 
on it. I say yes, we can develop it, and we think we have it pretty 
well developed, as a matter of fact. 

( Off the record.) 

General Woop. This slide illustrates deployment of one of these 
batteries. 

(Off the record. ) 

General Woop. While ZEUS represents air defense in its most 
complicated form, defense of the United States against ballistic 
missiles, we have initiated another project which is probably one of 
the simplest, an individual air-defense weapon. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROBLEMS OF ATOMIC WARFARE 


General Woop. Here is another future development I am sure you 
will find considerably more exciting than this. You will recall from 
the film there the emphasis the Soviet Union was placing on a large 
army, well equipped with the latest types of missiles and mobile 
missiles. So, we have this kind of a problem, if the United States 
Army is going to fight the Red Army. How is a small army equipped 
with atomic weapons to defeat a large army equipped with atomic 
weapons ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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SATELLITES 


General Woop. Finally, Mr. Chairman, this will about end what I 
have here, a few words on satellites. The Secretary of Defense re- 
cently announced formation of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, and this Agency is going to be responsible, as we understand 
it, for space undertakings. The Army has certain capabilities, as 
shown by what we have already done, including today’s firing, and we 
are ready to undertake such tasks as the Advanced Researe h Projects 
Agency wants us to do. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you authorized to go ahead with the test to launch 
a heavier satellite? 

General Woop. I will tell you about that. We feel there is an urgent 
requirement for several satellites in the field of meteorology, com- 
munications, and intelligence. A satellite is an. ideal instrument to 
provide meteorological information because it is up high enough to get 
a good reading of the earth and, also, because most of our weather 
mn this continent, as you know, moves from the other continent, the 
place where we do not have good meteorological data, 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. Where are you getting the money for the balance of 
that 1958 operation ? 

General Woop. The Department of Defense has indicated it will 
finance it from funds available to it, Mr. Flood. That is as much 
as I know. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Woop. Mr. Chairman, that just about covers what I wanted 
to say in the way of giving you a quick survey of the areas I indicated 
at the beginning. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manion. Who is best qualified to take a few minutes and go 
through the book with us? 

(seneral Woop. The financial book, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; the financial book. 

General Woop. I think my budget man, Mr. Woodside, is probably 
best qualified to advise you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let us turn through the book as you tell us about it. 
It seems to be well set up. Will you take the book and, on your own 
initiative, go through it and explain it 2 

Mr. Woonsinr. On the first page you can see the amount of money 
we estimate for direct obligations. The first line shows $456,900,000 i 
1958. opposed to $466 million for 1959. Then we have the next line 
showing reimbursable obligations, $3 million last year, $2 million this 
year. They cover work we are doing for the other services. 

Then we have transfers into the appropriation. In 1958 we 1 
ceived $45 million from the Department of Defense emergency fund. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. That means you are asking for $71 million more 
in terms of availability than in the current year, is that right ? 

Mr. Woopsipr. That is correct, sir, availability in terms of appro- 
priations. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The next page is an explanation of why we have unobligated bal- 
ances at the end of the year. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. How much are they? Does that show some- 
place? 

Mr. Woopsipe. Normally they run about $20 million, sir. This year 
it runs $33 million, the $13 million increase is primar ily for the Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project. 

Mr. WiccLeswortuH. $33 million as of July 1, 1958? 

Mr. Woopsipr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would be $13 million instead of the usual $20 million ? 

Mr. Woonstpe. No, sir. It is $33 million this year. The additional 
$13 million is attributable to the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project, roughly. 

Mr. Forp. What did you fgrecast your unobligated balance would be 
at the time the 1958 budget was submitted ? 

Mr. Woonsmwr. About $20 million. Normally we feel it is $20 mil- 
lion. This year that is the amount we have estimated for 1959. 

Mr. WiceciteswortH. Do you show somewhere the composition of 
that $33 million carryover ? 

Mr. Woonsmwr. No, sir. We do not show it here in the budget. I 
can give it to you roughly. 

First of all, ap proxim: ately $15 million of it is for the Armed Forces 
special weapons project. We have about $6 million which we normally 
carry as money to adjust prior year contracts, that is, price redetermi- 
nations, price escalations will require costs to go up. About $12 mil- 
lion of it is attributable to 1957 Army work where the contract was 
not actually signed during the last week or so of the year. The 
majority of these funds were obligated duri ing the first 90 days of the 
1958 fiscal year to complete the 1957 program. We feel this is a normal 
transition from one year to the next. 


MONTHLY RATE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record your monthly rate of obliga- 
tions, actual up to the latest figure, and your estimate for each of the 
succeeding months through the end of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Woopsine. For 1959, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. Fiscal 1958, and if you have any monthly estimates for 
fiscal 1959, put those in, too. 

Mr. Woopsipe. All right, sir, we will do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Fiscal year 1958 research and development obligation program based on total 
funds available as of Apr. 1, 1958 (cumulative ) 


Period: Obligations | Period—Continued Obligations 
July 1957 $29, 151, 409 January 1958_______ $270, 628, 555 
August 1957 _... 86,580, 725 February 1958 . 309, 748, 119 
September 1957___.. 84, 962, 112 March 1958 __ 18h2, 828, 019 
October 1957 4 142, 901, 4038 April 1958 7399, 146, 089 
November 1957 ; 202, 512. 555 | May 1958__- * 448, O87, 029 
December 1957__._.._._ 247, 755, 805 | June 1958 7488, 323, 000 


1 Estimate. 


(See also table on p. 341.) 
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Mr. Manon. The next page. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Woopstpr. The next page, sir, is page 4, a summary by budget 
program of our funds. It shows how much for each category we 
estimate we will obligate. It also shows the breakout for the De} rart- 
ment of Defense agencies carried in our appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. What is the relation of the rest of the book to page 4? 

Mr. Woopsine. The rest of the book, sir, just gives you details of 
the programs on page 4. It also adds two things. It adds some infor- 
mation on personnel for each one of these programs, and also it gives 
you some information on reimbursable activities under each one of 
these programs. 

Mr. WicetesworrH. You just told us you would have $71 million 
more in terms of availability in 1959 than in 1958. 

Mr. Woopstpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. But page 4 to which you refer looks as though 
the increase is something like $10 million. 

Mr. Woonpstpe. Yes, sir. You were looking on the first page at the 
appropriation, sir. Last year we had appropriated $400 million. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. I understand that. 

Mr. Woopsipe. Yes, sir. In addition to that $400 million we had 
the carryover fund of approximately $12 million, plus transfers from 
the emergency fund of about $45 million, which gives you roughly the 
$57 million in addition to the amount appropri: ated. 


EMERGENCY FUNDS TRANSFERRED TO ARMY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We have not shown in the 1959 figure on page 4 the amount of 
emergency funds we will get because we have no idea what that will 
be. In: ad lition——— 

Mr. WiacteswortH. What was the figure in 1958 ? 

Mr. Woopsinr. The emergency fund in 1958, shown in the budget, 
about $45 million. 

Mr. Forp. Could you itemize those ? 

General Woop. That is in the February hearings, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. There have not been any changes in that since those 
hearings ? 

Mr. Woopstne. Yes, sir. 

General Woop. Just yesterday. 

Mr. Forp. Put in the whole thing for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Woopsine. All right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Including whatever was done yesterday. 

General Woop. Forty-six here, and 10.1 yesterday. 

(The information requested follows:) 


FiscaL YEAR 1958 EMERGENCY FuNpS APPROVED FoR TRANSFER TO ARMY 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The following fiscal year 1958 emergency funds have been approved for 
transfer to the Army research and development program. It should be noted 
that some of these funds were not requested by the Army and will not directly 
support Army research and development projects, but rather will support projects 
of interest to Department of Defense agencies. 
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A list of these emergency funds are indicated below: 


Item Amount Date approved by | Remarks 
BOB 
——— ——$— — a — - } ——— $$$ 
Fort Churchill IGY rocket $0. 395 | Jam. 15, 1958...........| Emergency funds requested by Army. 
facility. 
Classified Army project .....-. .050 | Nov. 12, 1957_......- Do. 
Backup for United States 3.500 | Nov. 29, 1957._..-... DOD directed DA to make launchings 
scientific satellite. | and provided emergency funds 
JUPITER... hints doch 35. 000 | Sept. 12, 1957 ......| OSD Ballistic Missile Committee 
action. Made available by transfer 
authority. 
Classified evaluation test .328 | Jan. 15, 1958__- ..| For DOD agencies. Notr ed by 
Army. 
AFSWP 5 5.150 Sept. 5, 1957 (3.65), Do. 
Dec, 19, 1957 (1.5). 
Classified NSA project 2.000 | Dec. 23, 1957 (1.4), Do. 
Jan. 30, 1958 (0.6). 
Food irradiation reactor 2.5 Mar, 4, 1958 _...| 2.6 emergeney funds requested by 


DOD. Included 0.1 for radiology 
research, 

Radiology research.. bal do.._..........-..| Emergency funds requested by DOD. 
Included with food irradiation reac- 
tor project. 

..| DOD directed DA to initiate action. 
(Transfer of O. and M, funds 


Support of research... .......-- 7.5 Mar. 21, 1958_- 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. WiccitesworrH. You show on page 4 an increase of $10 mil- 


lion, and if you add $45 million to that, that gives you about $55 
million. 


Mr. Woopsipe. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Where is the balance of the $71 million to 
which you refer ? 

Mr. Woopsiwe. No, sir. Go back to the first page. You were look- 
mgt the appropriation of $400 million. 

{r. WicGLEswortH. Right. 

Mr. Woopsipr. You compared that with the appropriation for 1959 
of $471 million. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Right. 

Mr. Woopsipr. When you move over to page 4, you are no longer 
talking appropriations. You are talking obligations. So in addition 
to the amount being appropriated, you have available for obligation 
in 1958, $45 million, at the time the budget was prepared, from the 
emergency fund, plus roughly $12 million carried over from prior 
years, which accounts for the difference of roughly $57 million. 

So the problem is that in comparing obligations you do not get the 
same difference that you get when you compare appropriations. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. The obligation is the important figure. 

Mr. Woonstne. Yes, sir. This is the amount of work we will do. 

Mr. Wicetesworty. That shows an increase of $71 million. 

Mr. Woopsmne. No, sir. The obligations show an increase here of 
roughly $10 million. 

Mr. Forp. When you add the extra $10 million, your obligation 
program for fiscal 1958 is $456 million as against your program of 
$466 million for fiscal 1959. 

General Woop. That is right. 

Mr. Woopsipz. You might want an explanation of the difference 
between $471 million—the appropriation—and the $466 million. 
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That is because we have been authorized $40 million in new obliga- 
tional authority for the PERSHING missile, but we are only author- 
ized direct obligations of $35 million. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the $40 million ? 

Mr. Woopsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why is that? 

Mr. Woopstpr. I am sorry: I cannot answer that one, sir. 

General Woop. I do not know. Department of Defense decided 
that we would hold $5 million out. They did not tell us why. Ido 
not know. 

. MONTHLY OBLIGATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record what your obligation pro- 
gram for fiscal 1958 was at the time the budget was submitted to the 
committee, on a month-to-month basis? And what you actually have 
done, including actual and estimated for fiscal 1958, under the pro- 
gram submitted here. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Fiscal year 1958 research and development obligation program based on budget 
submissions (cumulative) 








Period | Budget Execution 
plan! plan ? 


I i ne i ociccancawoinvccndddotiae ee ae | $33,300,000 | $29, 151, 4¢9 


RIE a i 5 icin kbd ddbodobbn « hidie lib bldiee bhai acbh nds dh eto hte 66, 600, 000 36, 580, 725 
SE BE en nek 2k chdns isd veihdesbedtiannubatenteahbnsdPansisieucneued | 100,000, 000 84, 962, 112 
October 1957_............ Jéwbsdbebdddddcsmdddobidcdaatupesstacbivadcbhithds- 133, 300, 000 142, 901, 403 
ae eee pele hace tiga ae ae cteere*pierinrese | 166, 600, 000 202, 512, 555 
December 1957. ......-.--.-.- ela Dn tne Big pace pater en tels dean | 200,000,000 | 247,755, 805 
POUIOET ONG L666 665 oc Liki delcleblile cnn bn nnn ld deb combehdbeee lst <Gebseesde 233, 300, 000 270, 628, 555 
February 1958_.......-.- vas pds lech dite My esnetpoes enae sau niewdatind ¢aeeléssakadahl | 266, 600, 000 309, 748, 119 
Benen eee ss lt eh cli dacdéunila edhd Seis as El acd 300, 000,000 | 3 348, 472, 339 





April 1958 omeiadt 333, 300, 000 3 387, 935, 439 
SN ot ca ccs oe ones aadeeas deeb eaios dee wwin dec ée dete ceeeteaenl area 3 425, 209, 780 
SU TOGO ie, fa « Kis at oh nis ets eis. ipa becteed <b . snc cbbedéb ath dab 400, 000, 000 | 3 456, 900, 000 


~ me — — a 


! Based on a budget submission of $400,000,000. 

2 Based on (a) Appropriation of $400,000,000; (b) Net transfers, $43,852; (c) reduction of fiscal year 1958 
carry-out of unobligated balance, $13,048; (d) total, $456,900. 

3 Estimate, 


General Woop. The principal reason this figure has increased was 
the JUPITER. There was no money in the 1958 budget for the 
JUPITER. The first big item, $35 million, Defense gave us is the big 
increase. They also gave us back $13.8 million out of the $17 million 
they had withheld from the appropriated funds for this year, and told 
us to spend that for JUPITER. 

Mr. Forp. 1957? 

General Woop. No. 1958. 


TOTAL ANNUAL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicctesworrn. I am not clear yet as to how much you are 
going to obligate in 1959 if this appropriation is approved. 

Mr. Woopsipe. $466 million, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. You expect to obligate in 1958 $456 million ? 

Mr. Woopsine. That is correct. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. Which inciudes the $45 million you got from 
the emergency fund? 
Mr. Woopsipe. Yes, sir. 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Whether or not you are going to get anything 
more from the emergency fund in 1959, you nave no know ledge at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Woopsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. The big increase, of course, is in respect to 
guided missiles and related equipment. That is over and above the 
$45 million, is it not ? 

Mr. Woopsipe. Yes, sir. The $45 million is not reflected in the 1959 
column. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. Looking at program 5100, you are apparently 
going to increase the obligations for guided missiles and related equip- 
ment by $18 million over and above what you have obligated in the 
current fiscal year, including that $45 million ? 

Mr. Woopsine. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. The other substantial increases of $3 million 
for “Ammunition and related equipment,” $5 million for “Other 
equipment,” $4 million for “Military sciences,” and $2 million for 
“Operation and management facilities,” are all broken down in the 
pages subsequent to this table on page 4? 

Mr. Woopsipg. Yes, sir, they are. 


ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Why do you show an apparent increase in 
“Military sciences” from $68 million to $72 million under project 5700 
at the middle of the page, and then in the last item on the page indicate 
a reduction in “Military sciences” from $29.5 million to $11 million? 

Mr. Woonsinr. Sir, that is because the last item on the page is for 
the Armed Forces special weapons project, which is not an Army 
agency. This isa Department of Defense agency, and the Army has 
no control over their program. Therefore, we wanted to show it to 
you separately. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is that financed wholly by the Army, or is it 
financed by all three services ? 

Mr. Woopsine. I think the Army carries this one completely, sir, in 
the “Research and development” appropriation as well as the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. You have been advised by higher authority 
that the amount required for that project this year is $11 million 
instead of $29.5 million? You had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Woonsipe. Yes, sir, I can explain part of the reason. This is 
the agency which had the large unobligated balance carried forward 
from 1957 into 1958. Their normal program is about $11 million a 
year of new money coming into the system. 

General Woop. This is the agency which conducts the summer tests 
at, Eniwetok, Mr. Wigglesworth, in alternate summers. So this sum- 
mer they normally have saved up money to apply against that, shall 
we say. That is the reason the 1958 amount looks so large. I think 
the Army carries all of the Armed Forces Special Weapons Project 
money. The chief of that agency will be before you. 

(Nore: See p. 685 for testimony referred to.) 
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TRANSFER TO ARMY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FROM EMERGENCY FUND 


+7 


Mr. Wicateswortn. You had $45 million from the emergency fund 
in the current fiscal year. How much did you have in 1957 and in 
1956 ¢ 

Mr. Woopsine. 1957 was $22.6 million, sir. I do not have the figure 
available for 1956. 

Mr, WiceteswortH. Will you furnish that, please, for the record ? 

Mr. Woopsipe. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


$19.2 million was transferred from the OSD emergency fund to the Army 
research and development appropriation in fiscal year 1956. 


SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiccierwortn. Why is the item “Ships, small craft, and related 
equipment” more than doubling ? 

Colonel Deane. One project has been added to the program, sir, 
one small harbor craft. This new project will be initiated in fiscal 
year 1959. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. That accounts for the full increase ? 

Colonel Deane. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Forp. How much is in here, General, for your so-called basic 
sciences ? 

General Woop. Roughly $20 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that come under the so-called military sciences por- 
tion of the budget ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare in fiscal 1959 with what you are 
doing in fiscal 1958 and what you did in fiscal 1957 ? 

General Woop. Do you want to answer that, Mr. Woodside? I said 
$20 million. As a matter of fact, we have just gotten from DOD 
emergency fund, $7.5 million for basic research. So our amount will 
be greater for 1958. DOD has been studying basic research of all 
three departments and has given each one about the same amount. I 


do not know the exact amounts for the Navy and Air Force, but they 
are similar. 


Mr. Forp. Out of this emergency fund? 

General Woop. So far as we are concerned, it comes from the emer- 
gency fund. 

General Travs. It is actually taken from the “Army Operation 
and Maintenance” appropriation and transferred to the emergency 
fund, and then transferred right back to the “Research and Develop- 
ment Army,” appropriation. 


BASIC RESEARCH IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Manon. This point of basic research we have developed to 
some extent with the other services. To what extent are you utilizing 
the colleges and engineering institutes often connected with colleges? 

General Woop. May I ask General Conway, the Director of Re- 
search, to speak to that. 
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Mr, Manon. I wish you would give us a statement of the colleges 
with which you are doing business or propose to do business in con- 
nection with this field, and give us some estimate of the dollars in- 
volved. I wish you also would state, now or later, what you are doing 
toward broadening the base and giving more colleges an opportunity 
to participate in the basic research and dev elopment. 

General Woop. General Conway can give you an interim answer 
and follow it up with a more complete one. 

General Conway. Sir, in so far as basic research is concerned 

Mr. Manon. Or any other research concerning these colleges and 
institutes. 

General Conway. The colleges and universities, and nonprofit org- 
anizations of that type, generally speaking do only basic research. 
About 60 percent of the Army’s program for basic research is done 
outside of the Army, and about 40 percent is done inside the Army. 
Of the $20 million spent in the colleges and universities, about $13 
million is for basic research and about $7 million is for applied re- 
search. 

Specifically as regards broadening the base for university type re- 

varch, we are adding approximately $1 million this year to the Office 
of Ordnance Research, which is our principal agency which is con- 
tracting for this type of work. 

Mr. Manon. How many colleges are participating in your research 
program ? 

General Conway. I do not have the exact number, sir. I can get 
this information more precisely for the record. 

(The following information was furnished for the record.) 





The 123 colleges and universities on the following list participate in the Army 
research program. The Army contracts with these institutions amount to $19,- 
928,416 in fiscal year 1958. 


Name Location 

Akron, University of__-_---- bdéedsoedal Akron, Ohio 

Alabama, University. of_.........-.-..- Birmingham, Ala, (branch of parent 
institution at University, Ala.) 

Alaska, University of........-....----. College, Alaska 

Albert Hinstein College of Medicine_._-- New York, N. Y. 

American University__._..----..--..-.-- Washington, D. C. 

Se Sinn a ott a adn aaee Amherst, Mass. 

Rte Crees 55 pt hn les ine genes Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Arizona, University of......._....---~- Tucson, Ariz. 

Arkansas, University of.............-.- Little Rock, Ark. (branch of parent 
institution at Fayetteville, Ark.) 

Baylor University .........2.~-edcnccisece= Houston, Tex. (branch of parent in- 


stitution at Waco, Tex.) 
Berlin Institut fur Meteorologie & Geo- Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 
physik der Freien Universitaet. 


TROGRS * CI TORRE 3 eh ndin ene aaderte Boston, Mass. 
Brigham Young University........--.-- Provo, Utah 
WORT E: OOieee. con kl nak csee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I UI oii citcnsenicramrchenteaininees Providence, R. I. 
Buffalo, University of.................. Buffalo, N. Y. 
California, University of.........<«e.=< Berkeley, Calif. 
Catholic University of America_______-- Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, University of................. Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, University of__..-_....----.- Cincinnati, Ohio 
Glee :Ronivereity. soe Worcester, Mass. 
COO TOPO i ect niceaincenblicy oaibhe Waterville, Maine 
College of Medical Evangelists__.....__- Loma Linda, Calif. 
Colorado, University of........---.---- Denver, Colo. (branch of parent insti- 


tution at Boulder, Colo.) 
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Name Location 

Columbia University.........-..-...... New York, N. Y¥. 

Connecticut, University of...-........-- Storrs, Conn. 

Cornell. University .adi<nanetrceetinedbn New York, N. Y. (branch of parent 
institution at Ithaca, N. Y.) 

Delaware, University of..............-. Newark, Del. 

Denver, Oniversity 06; ccicctunenmmuiasts Denver, Colo. 

Duke University... ....«<t}énisadsoteatnith= Durham, N.C. 

KRmory University.....<.ict}«senmdasti« Emory University, Ga. 

Florida State University.__..........-.- Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fiorida, University of. ct. tk cnatensietin Gainesville, Fla. 

Fordham Univeralt Gece ocicekscctimnccihs Bronx, N. Y. 

George Washington University......___ Washington, D.C. 

Georgia, Medical College of..........___ Augusta, Ga. 

Georgia, University of_.....--........_- Athens, Ga. 

Hahneman Medical College_......._.___ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harvared . Univers gu ssdicinondaestee Cambridge, Mass. 

EXa wall, Umiwormltey Obie csscnmsisesreducssubine Honolulu, Hawaii 

Heidelberg, University of...._...._______ Heidelberg, Germany 

ilitnoie, University of ae Chicago, Ill. (branch of parent institu- 
tion at Urbana Iil.) 

Indiana, University of .W.éscuendnnaes< Bloomington, Ind. 

Towa, State one Ames, Ia. 

Jefferson Medical College___.-_________ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johns Hopkins University_.._......_-_- Baltimore, Md. 

Kansas State College..........-...._.-. Manhattan, Kans. 


Kansas. University of_ 


. Lawrence, Kans. 
Kentucky, University of 


i la tee Lexington, Ky. 


BOS Sd per cai suecnmnneesteadcles ccouenndensial Gambier Ohio 

Lehigh University alates dito ibaa Bethlehem, Pa. 

London University of__.__- St eae . London, England 

Louisiana State University.__..._...____-_ New Orleans, La. (branch of parent 
institution at Baton Rouge, La.) 

Louisville, University Of; ~ ncenncoce=- Louisville, Ky. 


Marquette University__._.___--__ 
Maryland, University of_______ 
Massachusetts, University of_- 


_..... Milwaukee, Wis. 
______. College Park, Md. 
------ Ambherst,.Mass. 


Meet Gnivereltt..... sicn. 2.2.4 eat Montreal, Canada 

DElOssi,) VI VOTSY C6 kn cde te nteses _.. Miami, Fla. (branch of parent institu- 
tion at Coral Gables, Fla.) 

Michigan State University__...__.__.____ East Lansing, Mich. 

Michigan, University of..._.____~- Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Minnesota, University of_.____.----- _ Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mississippi State College Starkville, Miss. (branch of parent in- 


stitution at State College, Miss.) 


Mississippi, University of...----.------ Jackson, Miss. (branch of parent in- 
stitution at University, Miss.) 

Missouri, University of................ Columbia, Mo. 

Montana State College_______~ . _.... Bozeman, Mont. 

Montreal, University of._..........-.. Montreal, Canada 

Morgan State College__.._........_.. Baltimore, Md. 

New Hampshire, University of._....--- Durham, N. H. 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and State College, N. Mex. 
Mechanical Arts. 


New Mexico, University of........_..--- Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

New York State University__.__..-___--- Albany, N. Y. 

i Re AB SE New York. N. Y. 

North Carolina State College__....__-_- Raleigh, N.C. 

North Carolina, University of....._-_-- Chapel Hill, N.C. 

North Dakota, University of........--- Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Northwestern University_..._...._----- Chicago, Ill. (branch of parent insti- 
tution at Evanston, Ill.) 

Notre Dame, University of......-...--. Notre Dame, Ind. 

Ohio State University__._.............. Columbus, Ohio 


Oklahoma State University of Agricul- Stillwater, Okla. 
ture and Applied Science. 
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Name 


Padova, Universita di_........-___ --. 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
POS CONOR ic cccl S e Ee 
Princeton University 
Peruse: University. 3. ee eee, 
Rochester, University of.....-._....__ 
muaeers University... 35.6 oie 
Se, RUE LIME UIIOY ecient ee 
Searlandes, University of._____..__.____ 
South Carolina, University of.___._.__- 
Southern California, University 
Southern Illinois University 
Springfield College 


Stanford University_____- 
Stockholm, University of 
Swarthmore College 
Re URS MTOR VINE TONE Wi oo ones see eeeeeion 
Tennessee, University of abe na tpen mae 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 
Texas, University of_ 


TRC Ne enaieanniaes 
Tulane University______ 
University College___ 
Utah, University of 
Vanderbilt University___..._____ 
Virginia, Medical College of 
Virginia, University of isnt 
Washington, State College of_- 
Washington, University of 
Washington University 
Wayne University 
Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve Uni 
West Virginia University 
Wichita, University of 
Wisconsin, University of 
Yale University__- 
Zurich U 
stitut. 


vers 


niversitat-Geographisches In- 


The 
of reasons, have not been funded. 
sities which have no 
increase in the research program 


program. 


$3,100,000 not 
research. 


all destined 


Location 
Norman, Okla. 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
Portland, Oreg., (branch of parent in- 

stitution of Eugene, Oreg.) 

Padova, Italy 
University Park, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Claremont, Calif. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Saarbruecken, Germany 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stanford, Calif. 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
College Station, Tex. 


Dallas, Tex. (branch of parent institu- 
tion at Austin, Tex.) 

Boston, Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 

Galway, Ireland 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Richmond, Va. 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Pullman, Wash. 

Seattle, Wash. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Middletown, Conn 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

Wichita, Kans. 

Madison, Wis. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Zurich, Switzerland 


Army has received proposals which have merit but which, for a number 
Some of these are from colleges and univer- 
current contracts in the Army research program. 
therefore tends to broaden 
The Department of the Army has recently requested and received an 
additional $7,500,000 to support university research programs. 


Any 
the base of the 


An additional 


for universities, has been requested for materials 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a disposition to do your work with the 








well known colleges like Cal Tech, and MIT or do you undertake to 
give smaller institutions or institutions with which you have not here- 
tofore done business an opportunity to participate in this program ? 

General Conway. There are two general aspects to this, sir. One is 
rather large programs to which we are already committed, generally 
speaking, with other services, such as at MIT. We contribute in these 
cases annually a proportionate share and, generally speaking, we con- 
tinue these. We feel committed to those. 
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However, through the system used by the Office of Ordnance Re- 
search, we do solicit from all universities research proposals. These 
are studied by members of the National Academy of Sciences, a referee 
board set up to evaluate it, and depending upon that evaluation, with- 
out regard to the source, and also with regard to the money available, 
we will award contracts. 

In summary, I would say we are continually searching for new areas, 
new competences, and new ideas. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Is the figure of $20 million for basic research about the 

kind of program you think is sound for this area ? 

General Conway. Yes, Mr. Ford, I would say so, taking many 
matters into consideration, notably the competition with the rest of 
the research and development budget plus the Army’s other require- 
ments. But I feel, generally speaking, that we are in better shape this 
year specifically with regard to the other funds which are being re- 
leased to us, that we in the past have asked for but have not received, 
than we have been for some time. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I notice you have an increase of about $5 mil- 
lion in the cost of your AIF installations. That is Army industrial 
fund installations ? 

Mr. Woopsipe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. What is the explanation of that ? 

Mr. Woopsipr. What page are you on, sir, may I ask? 

Mr. WiceieswortH. On page 39. It is reflected in two or three 
places toward the end. 

Mr. Woopsine. Yes, sir. Two additional installations were placed 
under the Army industrial fund operation in fiscal year 1958. They 
were Aberdeen Proving Grounds and the Army Chemical Center. 
They account for the increase. 

Mr. WicGLESWworTH. Th: ut is really a change 1 “ather than an increase. 

Mr. Woopsine. Yes, sir, it is a change in procedure. Those dollars 
would have been reflected up in the other projects last year, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Where is your overall personnel? You have 
several tables here, but where is the summary on personnel ? 

Mr. Woonsipe. The summary page, sir, is back on page 6, in the 
front of the book. 

Mr. WiccreswortH. That shows that military personnel remains 
the same, 6,679. How do we get the civilian personnel? Do we add 
all those other items, 3, 4, 5, and 6 together ? 

Mr. Woopsine. No, sir. Item No. 3 is the number of positions. Item 
No. 4 is merely the part- -time people we have hired. Item No. 5 is the 
average number of people working. Item No. 6 is the number of 
people on the rolls as of the end of the year. 

Mr. Wiceireswortu. On an overall basis, then, you are not con- 
templating any increase in personnel ? 

Mr. Woopsipe. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TRANSFER OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS TO ARPA 


Mr. Manon. There is certainly nothing very spectacular, imagina- 
tive, bold, or, if I may bring in another word, breathtaking, in this 
research and development budget which you have presented to us. 

General Woop. In the budget per se ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Woop. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. One might very well think from the funds involved 
and the presentation made that there has been no such earth-shatter- 
ing phenomenon as the launching of the Soviet satellite. Do you 
agree / 

General Woop. When you consider that two areas in which the 
Army was quite interested, the antimissile missile field and the satel- 
lite field, have been put into a DOD agency, you could not expect 
that funding to be reflected here. I would say that if the Army had 
been allowed to continue to present an antimissile missile program, 
we would have asked for considerably more money than this for 
that alone. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. In other words, certain of your functions are 
going into ARPA now. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. How much does that represent in dollars and 
cents / 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. WiceieswortH. If it had not been for the taking over by 
ARPA of some of your functions, you would have shown probably 
something like a $67 million increase without any additions whatso- 
ever from the emergency fund? 

(Off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMEN'1 


Mr. Wicetesworru. I believe you did not give us the amount of 
the supplemental request which is now pending. 

General Woop. As a matter of fact, sir, I do not know exactly what 
the Department of Defense is going to propose. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You did not give us the sum that you requested. 

General Woop. We requested, so far as the research and develop- 
ment aspect of the antimissile missile project is concerned, $67 million. 

Mr. Wicetrsworth. For augmentation of the 1959 budget? 

General Woop. For acceleration of the program for the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Manon. The point I was striking at is that here is a program 
for research and development which apparently did not meet with the 
approval of the former Chief of Research and Development, Gen. 
James Gavin. He has tended to discredit the research and develop- 
ment programs of the Department of Defense on the ground that they 
were not adequate to meet the demands of the hour. He left his job 
with that inference, at least. The new Chief is not here. You are 
pinch-hitting for him. What is your reaction? Is what was inade- 
quate from General Gavin’s standpoint adequate from your stand- 
point? Is that your general outlook ? 
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General Woop. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, I cannot in 6 months’ 
duty in Research and Development share the views of General Gavin, 
who spent 4 years here batting his head against a wall of frustrations. 
I can understand his feelings, but I do not necessarily have the back- 
ground for the same feelings. I believe that in testimony before the 
Senate Preparedness Subc ‘ommittee he emphasized particularly his de- 
sire to see more money spent in the satellite area. He felt that if we 
put money into that business, the propulsion for missiles would come 
along as a byproduct, shall we say, and it was more important to get 
the sort of capabilities that I indicated here in reconnaissance, meteor- 
ological, signal communications before the other fellow did. It was 
more important really than to achieve, we say, a strong missile capa- 
bility. He did not want to downgrade that either. 

He felt that it was more important to get ahead in an area in which 
we were not yet behind. 

Mr. Manon. Are you saying that “in the augmented 1959 
budget, we are in a major way—and I choose my words very ¢ are- 
fully—galv anizing the research and development budget of the Army 

General Woop. I am not completely certain that I understand what 
you mean by “galvanizing”? 

Mr. Manon. I believe you do, making it galvanized. TI like that 
word. 

Let us say “Gavin-ized.” 

General Woop. That is what stopped me. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to get your serious reaction to that. 

In your opinion, is this budget now or about to be approximate]; 
the type of program for which General Gavin apparently was 
crusading ¢ 

General Woop. I would hate to say that he would be completely 
satisfied with this budget. 

Mr. Manon. I am not asking anybody to be completely satisfied. 
That is not quite adequate. 

Would he be reasonably well satisfied with this sort of thing? 
Would a man who apparently has been espousing these ideas over the 
years be reasonably well pleased with this sort of a budget? 

General Woop. I think you are cutting off a piece of what both 
ered him. The budget was an indication of what bothered him. What 
bothered him, I think, if I understand his thinking, was as much the 
lack of decision in the higher eschelons. The fact that he had been 
proposing for so long to do certain things which had not gotten any- 
where. For example, the ability to shoot a satellite back in 1956, 
that was turned down and he felt should not have been turned down. 

Mr. Marion. The roles and missions problem bothered General 
Gavin ¢ 

General Woon. I think so. 

Mr. Manon. That is not necessarily a part of research and de 
velopment. 

General Woop. That is true, but I think he felt a frustration in 
research and development work and the failure of the Department 
of Defense to approve things with the speed he thonght was essential. 

Part of that reflected in the budget. 
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ABILITY TO DEVELOP AND PURSUE ACTIVE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Maybe I should say that if the additions to the budget 
do tend to “Gavin-ize,” do you think that you have the personnel and 
the drive in the research and dev elopment field in the Army to gal- 
vanize it into a program of real action ? 

General Woop. I have a considerable amount of confidence in the 
Army, in which I have spent my life, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if you would like to ask any of my staff officers here, who 
have been with General Gavin for some years, whether I am correctly 
reflecting his views? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think it would be quite fair to them and I do 
not mean to be unfair to you, either. He is the best judge of his views 
but I was searching for just a general reaction to the budget which 
we are considering. 


REDUCTION IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Manon. To what extent do you cooperate with the Air Force 
in the program of trying to reduce : satetatiiia accidents and thereby 
protect the health and safety of military per sonnel ? 

General Woop. You are a little out of my field, sir. I do not under- 
stand the research and development aspect of that. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force had such a project last year in the 
budget which I opposed. I felt the project was probably meritorious 
but was not a suitable project for the Air Force. It should have been 
handled by a civilian agency. 

General Travus. Mr. Chairman, under the staff supervision of our 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Pe ‘sonnel, we have a so-called safety pro- 
gram which is widespread throughout the entire Army. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean that it is unwise to try to reduce acci- 
dents. I think it makes sense, but I do not think that automobile- 
accident research should be done by the Armed Forces. I think some 
other agency of the Government should probably undertake that. 
The Department of Defense has enough problems without getting in 
that field. 

General Woop. We have no research in the field of automobile 
accidents. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would see to what extent the Air Force is 
supplying you with information that would be helpful in this field. 
If we are going to pay for this in the Department of Defense we cer- 

tainly ought to have the benefits made available to the people in the 
Navy and the people in the Army. 

Will you check that carefully and insert a full statement at this 
point in the record. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows :) 

The Army has no research in the field of automobile accidents. All research 
on safety within the Department of Defense is coordinated by the Armed 
Forces Epidemiological Board. Through the Army representative on this Board 
the Army is informed of all research that the Air Force is doing in the field of 
automobile accidents. The reports of this research are available to the Army. 
Although the Army has no current program of research in this area, it is pro- 
viding, under Department of Defense funding, over 2 drivers to participate 
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this year in a major research program of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 


NUMBER OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the total number of projects involved 
research and development in the Army ? 
General Woop. On the order of 400. 


RESEARCH ON SLEEP 


Mr. Manon. You had a project for research on sleep, according 
to some newspaper stories we had last year. That is more or less 
a problem involving, not only the Army, but everybody. I discussed 
this project in deb: ate in the House of Representatives. 

General Woop. General Conway will speak on that. 

General Conway. In response to your question, Mr. Chairman, 
there was a question asked last year and it was determined on investi- 
gation that there were in fact two Army projects, small in amount 
of money. However, they were devoted to two different aspects of 
sleep. One had to do with the quartermaster research being con- 
ducted at the Quartermaster Research and Development Center in 
Massachusetts, which had to do with the protection of individuals in 
sleeping bags. This wasagainst the elements. 

The other, Mr. Chairman, had to do with an investigation being 
made by the Office of the Surgeon General on sleep deprivation. That 
is to say the degradation in man’s faculties due to the fact that he 
was deprived of sleep. Both of these are small in number, I am in- 
formed, and the one at Natick, has ceased. 

I refer to Natick, Mass., near Boston, which is a Quartermaster 
Research and Development Center. They are no longer working on 
this particular project and the Surgeon General does have a project 
on sleep deprivation. 

Mr. Marion. What have they found out about that which is peculiar 
tothe Army ? 

General Conway. I can tell you briefly what has been determined. 
The effect of sleep deprivation on the combat efficiency of troops does 
appear to depend on what is called a lapse date. This is an intermittent 
state. It has nothing to do necessarily with the amount of sleep that 
you have lost, because it has been determined as a result of this in- 
vestigation that there are periods of nonlapse wherein a person seem- 
ingly regains his faculties and over a long period of sleep deprivation, 
there would be a complete degradation of his faculties. 

This knowledge, Mr. Chairman, helps us in determining the number 
of hours a man would be employed on certain instruments. For ex- 
ample, a radar scope, guard duty or watch, operational duties such as 
that, we can determine the length of time we can reasonably expeci 
him to be employed and operate effectively in these jobs. 

Mr. Manon. Are not the Air Force and the Navy interested in this 
sort of thing ? 

General Conway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Do they havea project on sleep / 

General Conway. I cannot answer as to them, but T do know that 
we have complete information on everything that they are doing which 
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has been made available to us. That is to say, the researchers in our 
projects would have available to them all the information of the other 
services. 

Mr. Manon. When did we begin research on sleep ? 

General Conway. I will have to get that. 

Mr. Manon. How much money are we spending on this? 

General Conway. It was in the order of $25,000, Mr. Chairman. I 
will have to find that out, also. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Army has conducted research on sleep only in the limited area of sleep 
deprivation or the effect of lack of sleep. This project, now completed, began 
2 years ago in fiscal year 1956 and cost a total of $45,000. 

Mr. Manon. Is it done by a school? 

General Conway. No sir; this work is not done by a school but at 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research. 

Mr. Manon. Sleep is something that every living human being has 
to have and that problem w ould apply to industry, farmwork, and 
all sorts of things. 

I wonder if the Army made any study to see if anyone else has made 
any studies of sleep. 

General Conway. Yes,sir. I can state categorically in any research 
project, a survey of the literature is always made. That is the initial 
step in the research task. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know how long it will take to complete the 
research on sleep? Is this going to be a continuing project? 

General Conway. In my opinion, it will be; yes, sir. It is a very 
low level of funding. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give us a statement for the record on every- 
thing that has been accomplished to date by this research in sleep? 

General Conway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Point out particularly the new things that have been 
brought to light which your research studies have shown about sleep, 
the things that are new and which were not known prior to the time 
this study was begun. I want you to enumerate the new things you 
have discovered about sleep which were not previously known to 
science. What have you learned about sleep which was not hereto- 
fore known to mankind? Please be very specific. 

General Conway. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 

The sleep deprivation study provided much new information concerning the 
psychological reactions of humans to standard stress. In addition the experi- 
ments provided an opportunity to study factors involved in neuropsychiatric 
breakdowns. Collaterally it was found that sleep deprivation up to 96 hours 
did not cause serious psychological difficulties. The subject rapidly lost the 
ability to perform tasks requiring vigilance. However, he was able to perform 
effectively short-duration assignments. Complete recovery was seen after 8 
to 10 hours of sleep. The primary results of the sleep deprivation work were 
to provide increased knowledge concerning neuropsychological effects of a 


standard stress. This knowledge permits us to make better use of the soldier 
in combat. 


RESEARCH IN FIELD OF NEUROPSYCHIATRY 


Mr. Manon. I wonder how many other studies you have like this? 
We happened to discover this one last year by a newspaper article. 
Are the re other research programs on things of that type? 
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General Conway. In the neuropsychiatric field, Mr. Chairman, 
there are undoubtedly many projects. I do not know exactly if we 
could qualify it to being of this type but in the field of neuropsy- 
chiatry, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Would you list them in the record at this point ? 

General Conway. Yes, sir. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


In addition to in-service research at Walter Reed Institute of Research and 
at the United States Military Academy, the following Army contracts are active 
in the neuropsychiatry field : 


1. To measure cardiovascular patterns on patients concomitantly with the pres- 
entation of standardized psychological stimuli. 

. Interpersonal relations on team effectiveness and psychological adjustment of 
team members. 

3. Chemical factors affecting the physiology and pathology of nervous function. 

. Orienting behavior as a (possible) diagnostic test of (1) cerebral pathology 
and (2) emotional stability. 

A psychological followup of former American prisoners of war of the Chinese. 

. To determine the effect of greatly reduced sensory stimulation upon various 
facets of human behavior. 

7. Physiological mechanisms determining irradiation of stimulus in light-sen- 
sitive individuals and light-sensitized animals. 

8. Studies relating to cerebral mechanisms to the pyschological processes in- 
volved in decision making, in order to improve predictions concerning choice 
behavior in monkey and in man. 


» 


He CO 


at 
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HUMAN RESEARCH 


Mr. Wicciesworrnu. I think it would be interesting to have a little 
detail about Man, the Ultimate Weapon. I would like a breakdown 
showing how much it is costing us. 

General Conway. The figure for the human factor research for fis- 
cal year 1959 is $4.6 million. This included in the past research on 
trainfire, which is no longer in the research and development stage. 


POLAR AND ARCTIC RESEARCH 


Mr. WiccieswortH. How much are you spending for polar and 
Arctic research which has been going on now for some time? 

General Conway. Last year it was carried at $1.1 million for fiscal 
year 1958. This year it is $1.3 million. 


DISCONTINUED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Can you give us a list of any projects that have 
been discontinued ? 

General Conway. During the last year ? 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Yes. 

General Conway. Yes,sir. In Arctic research ? 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. In general in this field. 

General Woop. Overall research and development? 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Yes. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You have discontinued some of them? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, it has been very helpful to have you. We 
will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
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Trurspay, Marcu 27, 1958, 

Mr. Manon. Yesterday we had about concluded our discussion 
with you in regard to research and development, with the exception 
of some exploration of precisely what the Army is doing and can do 
and may probably be called upon to do in a spectacular project such 
as striking the moon with a rocket, or orbiting the moon, thereby 
opening up another field of exploration in the area of space, We 
brought you back, General Wood, for some discussion of that point, 
and also in order that you might discuss with Mr. Flood the question 
which we did not discuss in detail yesterd: ay; that is, the status of the 
program for the LA CROSSE missile. 

(The remainder of the presentation was off the record.) 


LUNAR PROBES 


(The following news report was inserted at the request of Mr. 
Serivner on p. 380.) 

The Air Force and Army were ordered today to launch 4 and possibly 5 
rockets to the vicinity of the moon. 

Defense Secretary McElroy announced the program for launching small 
unmanned space vehicles shortly after the White House disclosed that Presi- 
den Eisenhower had given a go-ahead for the moon rocket. 

The Air Force will make three lunar probes in the program for taking a 
close look at the moon. 

The Army will fire 1 and possibly 2 moon-inspecting rockets. 

McElroy did not say when the efforts will be made. 

The Pentagon disclosed that the rockets will carry crude, televisionlike in 
struments which it hopes will send to earth topographical information about 
the moon. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Silsby, of the staff, has some questions on behalf 
of the committee. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Stussy. Please prepare for the record a statement of unobligated 
balances of the latest date possible and estimated as of June 30, 1958, 
and June 30, 1959, by budget programs. 

Colonel Drann. I shall do so, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Research and development, Army unobligated balances 


Unobligated balance 


Project or subproject: as of Feb. 28, 1958 
5030 Aircraft and related equipment__.._......_.__________ $12, A870, 904 
5130 Guided missiles and related equipment _- hs 17, 911, 544 
5230 Ships and small craft and related equipment_____- 39, 920 
5330 Combat support vehicles and related equipment_____ 12, 147, 201 
5430 Artillery and other weapons and related equipment__. 4, 948, 396 
5530 Ammunition and related equipment_ 8 ree 4,451, 100 
SOD a NR TURAN DION ac aged de Aine eines aint ta manen reamaiclle . 47,031, 757 
5780 Military sciences._____.-...4-.-< ae : 26, 480, 258 
5800 Operation and management of facilities 21,170, SOT 
5810 Local headquarters command administration __- (5,437, 853) 
5820 Local welfare activities_._..t.______- ced (53, 265) 
5830 Local maintenance and management of fac iltities._.... (3;944; 712) 
5840 Field maintenance____- __~~- bina ; (769, 298) 
5850 Loeal logistic service___-- = = (8,117, 654) 
5860 Minor construction and specit al- purpose equipment {2, 866, 170) 
5880 Costs at AIF installations____- J id . (182, 349) 

AE i slice aia aaah cotta ~~ 241, 151, 881 
Note.—Unobligated balances for 1 rese arch and development are not planned in advance 

Experience has shown that a relatively small amount will be unobligated as of the end of 

each year The following are the estimates of the total unobligated balance for fiscal year 


1958 and fiscal year 1959: June 30, 1958, $20,780,258 ; June 30, 1959, $25,780,258 
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EMERGENCY FUND AND J UPITER 


Mr. Siispy. Congress aoe $400 million dollars for Army 
research and development in fiscal year 1958. The green sheets in- 
dicate $45,100,000 was transferred to the appropriation from the 
emergency fund. Was this the JUPITER funding? 

Colonel Deane. $35,000,000 of the $45.1 transferred from the emer- 
gency fund did apply tothe JUPITER program for fiscal year 1958. 


TRANSFER TO AIR MODERNIZATION BOARD 


Mr. Smspy. Explain the transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Air 
Modernization Board.” 

Colonel Deanr. At the direction of OSD the Army has for several 
years budgeted approximately $750,000 per year for support of the Air 
Navigation Development Board. The ANDB was recently abolished 
and the Air Ways Modernization Board was created to replace it. 
The Bureau of the Budget determined that the new agency would be 
financed directly rather than being financed by contributions from 
agencies such as the Department of the Army, therefore, the Army’s 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation was reduced by the amount originally 
included for the Air Navigation Development Board, $750,000 plus 
the amount of unobligated carryover of funds from prior years for 
this agency. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FoR PERSHING missiLe 


Mr. Sirssy. In addition to the transfer from the emergency fund 
the Congress in the Supplemental Appropriation Act transferred $20 
million from “Military personnel, Army” to research and develop- 
ment for the PERSHING missile. What is the total availability in- 
cluding this transfer ? 

Colonel Deane. Total availability under the Army research and 
development appropriation including the $20 million transferred for 
PERSHING as of March 27, 1958 was $509,103,259 (excludes $3 mil- 
lion reimbursable funds). 


TRANSFERS TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sirspy. Have there been any other transfers to or from the 
research and development appropriation ? 

Colonel Deane. The only transfer from the Army research and de- 
velopment appropriation was the $1,248,000 for the Airways Modern- 
ization Board. Transfers into the Army research and development 
appropriation came from two sources. First, the OSD emergency 
fund, and secondly, the $20 million transferred from the military per- 
sonnel, Army appropriation. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Strssy. What are the unexpended balances as of the end of fiscal 
year 1956, 1957 and estimated at end of fiscal year 1958 and 1959? 
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Research and development, Army unexpended and unobligated balances 














1956 actual | 1957 actual | 1958 esti- 1950 esti- 
| mated mated 
Roam 
| 
Fund balances as of June 30: 
Te aaa $28, 551,762 | $33,828,114 | $20, 780, 258 $25, 780, 258 
aeeete ue dk sss le 281, 549, 890 274, 404, 027 281, 304, 027 __ Bs, 304, 027 





Total Re ne er oeoconepernas 310, 101,652 | 308, 232, 141 302, 084, 285 | | 313, 084, 285 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD 


Mr. Susssy. While it is set out generally on page 2 of the justifica- 
tions, please explain why it is necessary to have a large unobligated 
balance carried over each year. $33,828,114 was carr ied over into fiscal 
year 1958 and it is estimated $90,780,5 98 will be carried over in 1959. 
Vill this latest transfer into the appropriation add to the total esti- 
mated to be carried over into 1959? What effect will it have on the 
$25,780,258 estimated to be carried over in 1960? 

Colonel Dranz. The unobligated balance of $33.8 million carried 
over from fiscal year 1957 into 1958 was larger than the normal carry- 
over by approximately $13 million. This amount was carried over by 
the Armed Forces Special Weapons Project which is not under the 
program control of the Department of the Army. The normal un- 
obligated carryover from one year to the next is approximately $20 
million broken down into the following categories: 

(2) Approximately $12 million representing uncompleted programs 
of the year closing. These funds are practically all obligated within 
the first 90 days of the following fiscal year. This carryover fund 
provides an orderly transition from one fiscal year to the next and 
provides the most efficient utilization of contracting personnel. 

(db) Approximately $6 million reserved for adjustments in con- 
tracts let in prior years. These contract adjustments are increased 
costs resulting from price redetermination and price escalation 
clauses. 

(c) Approximately $2 million applicable to the Armed Forces Spe- 
cial Weapons Project and the National Sec urity Agency programs. 
These agencies are under the control of DOD and the Army acts 
merely as budget agent but does not exercise any control over the 
activities of these agencies. The estimated carryover from 1958 to 
1959 of $20,780,528 will not be increased by the latest transfers into 
the Research and Development appropriation. The only effect these 
latest fund transfers into research and development will have on the 
fiscal year 1959 carryover into 1960 is to increase the normal carry- 
over of $20 million by $5 million to the total of $25,780,258. This ad- 
ditional $5 million carryover was directed by OSD. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


Mr. Smssy. The appropriation summary on page 4 of the justifica- 
tions sets out the various programs. Would you please outline to 
the committee the various changes that have been made in the 1958 
program since it was presented to us a year ago? 
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Estimate 
Budget Actual, 
program Title fiscal year 
1957 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 

—— oC re — | | ee 
5000 | Aircraft and related equipment-.................. $10, 705,882 | $16,789, 000 $15, 919, 000 
5100 | Guided missiles and related equipment--.-.......-. 113, 136, 889 | 127, 963, 000 145, 379, 000 
5200 | Ships and small craft and related equipment. -.-... 269, 237 134, 000 7, 000 

5300 | Combat and support vehicles and related equip- 
GND Diccteti is dba ti nadaniasemmbapalnwiinapeniin 16, 439, 917 16, 685, 000 16, 116, 000 

5400 | Artillery and other weapons and related equip- 
Bia dn doc dil iesdidbult cacti cansuabiobaeadets 10, 683, 230 16, 025, 000 13, 690, 000 
5500 | Ammunition and related equipment.............. 46, 964, 305 31, 813, 000 34, 811, 000 
SESS |. CGRar CURIOS othe ccc cjeccccccccdulensuse 47, 915, 646 64, 136, 000 69, 155, 000 
Seed: 1 DERIOEY QUOD iii se ieccsccctevsecencecandane 86, 053, 504 68, 468, 000 72, 362, 000 
5800 | Operation and management of facilities..........- 58, 938,665 | 66, 987, 000 70, 281, 000 
eee ee 
aE Rn ee ee ee 390, 207, 275 | 409, 000,000 | — 438, 000, 000 

5600 | Other equipment (Department of Defense classi- 
TE I iia eatiniecies hit cee eaaietii 23, 552, 797 18, 400, 090 17, 000, 000 

5700 | Military sciences (Armed Forces special weapons 

DURE). 1ncctastscondinntbensehéccbhebiteidhiiinn | 13,637, 104 | a | 29, 500, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
Total, Department of Defense..............- | 37, , 189, 901 | 7, 900, 000 | 28, 000, 000 
OR eda siccticcnddblsbadeneseccasenseln 427, 397, 176 | 456, 900,000 | 466,000, 000 





Colonel Drang. We will have to supply that for the record, sir. 
(The information requested follows: 


Fiscal year 1958 R. & D. program 


[Thousands of dollars] 





| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 program | 1958 column 
Budget program shown in of fiscal year | Difference 
fiscal year 1959 budget 
| 1958 budget | submission 











submission 

Ee a inccs diese wistabanaiticdmadeintiheebsaiatnidan aapsibaiaa aaiden theme 14, 354 16, 789 +2, 435 
Risin datdacnas siakkideigentienineguicelapaieict ie we lees 87, 380 127, 963 | +40, 583 
re ee ae a ee ee ee 166 134 —32 
Isha i cancel et seem cme diecast cee inte a ai a 15, 936 16, 685 +749 
EE Se eT eS 9, 616 16, 025 -+-6, 409 
BG disetonacisaraiaiteaiat idaedsaiiticndme ds ed eechs poaetta ainda bemnanaen sae 44, 109 31, 813 —12, 296 
i ng comb dln ada & h<ciubieuidstnnaedaieebietiaiils, tliat nee 54, 154 64, 136 +9, 982 
SRST a ae ssi in cain cps diabetic dha: pecans nies aac aaa a 83, 470 68, 468 — 15, 002 
I dec i shi wage wieienigl baleen tclgica-asicahDneyipcs lci c c c 62, 815 66, 987 +4, 172 

Dubs Be G sk ct osttinssled A i ieciisace ee 372, 000 409, 000 +37, 000 
Pusan OCEET JAIRO. .. .. . nnnninctndwabbenddsetbbtennchinnds 17, 000 | 18, 400 +1, 400 
Armed Forces special weapons project. ..............-......-- 11, 000 29, 500 +18, 500 

Gps Whe. cs ccwatiiencétnbidhins cde. obs 400, 000° 456, 900 +56, 900 

REIMBURSABLES 


Mr. Sissy. How accurate are the reimbursables set out on page 5 
of the justification? Last year’s justifications estimated total reim- 
bursables for fiscal year 1958 would be $7 million. This year’s justi- 
fications indicate only $3 million for 1958. What is the explanation 
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| 
Estimate 

Badget | Actual, io Bh nha L 

program Title fiscal year | 
1957 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 

| i 

5000 | Aircraft and related equipment-_...__............-. $1, 071, 461 } $250, 000 $100, 000 

5100 | Guided missiles and related equipment.. Diagn i sgred 1, 449, 360 350, 000 | 200, 000 
5300 | Combat and support vehicles and related equip- 1 
BGS. Bs.<. 4-530 Mod annnanciessiedessccce’ ; 267,330 | 50, 000 | 

5500 Ammunition and related Cqnipesss daxizuioa.d 1, 221, 223 | 809, 000 | 200, 000 

5600 | Other equipment...._....__- ivtnéyeuntarnsasesl 3, 204, 816 | 1, 116, 000 | 1, 100, 000 

mapa Miliberyv:egbemees.... 22-5. 25- ~~... ---- nee n eno Jkuu 1, 885, 539 | 425, 000 | 400, 000 
5800 Operation and me anagement ‘of facilities_.....-.-._- OD, 465 fivcii. 

| Webel 2G. . 236. e.-!,...;... aslo eo Ge 164 | 3, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 


Colonel Deane. The reimbursable estimates contained on page 5 of 
the justifications were obtained from the operating agencies and in- 
stallations of the Army and represent the best estimates possible at 
this time for these requirements. The large variation in the estimates 
for 1958 contained in the 1958 budget and the amount contained in 
the 1959 budget resulted from two additional installations being 
placed under the Army industrial fund. The fiscal year 1958 budget 
contained reimbursable requirements for these two, installations. 
However, under industrial fund operation reimbursable funds are 
not required and therefore the total reimbursable requirements were 
reduced accordingly in the fiscal year 1958 column of the fiscal year 
1959 budget. 

ARMY RESEARCH OFFICE 


Mr. Susey. In a recent issue of the Washington Post there was 
an article about a new Army Research Office. Would you explain its 
organization and function? What is its effect on the budget? 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Saturday, March 15, 1958! 
ARMY RESEARCH OFFICE ESTABLISHED AT BELVOIR 
3y John S8. Norris, staff reporter 


Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker announced yesterday the establishment of 
a new agency—the Army Research Office—at Fort Belvoir, Va., to coordinate and 
promote basic and supporting research for the entire Army. 

Spokesmen said ARO will parallel the Nuvy’s Office of Naval Research (ONR) 
and the Air Force’s Office of Scientific Research (OSR), except that it will be 
smaller and largely an overall evaluating office not involved in actual research 
operations. 

Operation of the Army’s research laboratories and letting of research con- 
tracts will continue to be handled by the Army technical services. The new 
office will provide a central point of contact for civilian scientists, and serve 
as a top planning unit to assure the maximum use of available scientific talent 
and the existence of a “dynamic” Army research effort, it was said. 

Col, John A. Ord, who was Chief of the Research Division of the Army Office 
of Research and Development at the Pentagon, heads the new office; which will 
be under the supervision of Brig. Gen. T. J. Conway, Army research director. 

Richard A. Weiss, scientific adviser to Conway at the Pentagon, was named 
scientific director of ARO. Paul A. Siple, well-known Antarctic explorer, heads 
ARO’s polar research division. Other division heads include: Lt. Col. J. A. Heb- 
beler, research analysis; Col. H. C. Hicks, Jr., human factors research; Lt. Col. 
J. 8. Dunn, research actions; Col. R. P. Carlson, operations research and Maj. 
B. C. Snow, Jr., research management. 
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Some of the activities of ARO have been carried on at the Pentagon, and 
some 22 officers, 25 professional research personnel, and 15 other civilians have 
been transferred to Belvoir to form the unit. 


General Conway. The major functions of the Army Research 
Office are as follows: 

(1) Increase the means available to the Chief of Research and De- 
velopment in order to provide better planning, direction, coordination, 
and evaluation of all research which is essential to the ‘Army’ s needs. 

(2) Provide a single focal point within the Army which 1s respon- 
sible for coordination of the Army’s scientific research effort. 

(3) Provide a single, well-identified channel between the Army and 
the civilian community and other Government agencies for the mutual 

exchange of scientific information relating to Army research. 

(4) Provide uniform policies governing research contracting, in- 
service programs, and justification of requirements necessary to main- 
tain a productive scientific organization in the Army. 

(5) Provide the best possible environment for scientists of the 
Army to conduct the research program of the Army. 

(6) Review and analyze the scientific research program of the Army 
for purposes of improvement. 

The functions as listed above can be grouped under three headings 
which will constitute the principal organizational entities. These are: 
Research analysis, to make a continuous review and provide a plan- 
ning group; research operations, to handle the day-to-day action 
matters; administration, to include contracting personnel. ‘The per- 
sonnel now assigned to the OCRD Research Directorate will be ab- 
sorbed, in the large majority, by the operations phase of the ARO. 
Both the initial increase in personnel and later phased increases will 
be almost entirely with civilian scientists. 

There will be no appreciable effect on the budget as it is intended 
that research will continue to be conducted under the Technical Serv- 
ices and funded under their respective research and development pro- 
grams. 

INCREASES AND DECREASES IN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sunspy. Program 5000, “Aircraft and related equipment” is 
summarized on pages 9 and 10 of the justifications, which we will 
insert in the record. The estimate for 1959 is $15,919,000 which is a 
decrease of $870,000 as compared with 1958. What is the reason for 
this reduction ? 

(The pages referred ¢ to follow ' 





Direct obligations 
Tis Cd gee D. 
Line No. | Project or subproject | Estimate 
Actual, fiscal | e ee aes 
year 1957 
| | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 | 1959 
| 
1 | 8000 Aircraft and related equipment___. 7 $10, 705, 882 | $16, 789, 000 $15, 919, 000 


SEC. 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


2 | Military personnel (average number) -.-- 36 36 36 
3 | Civilian personnel: an 

4} Number of permanent positions. ' 27 48 | 60 
5 Full-time equivalent of all other positions - - dick | ‘ 

6 | Average number of all employees-_--- oes 26 46 | 56 
ait Number of employees at end of year........---| 26 52 | 58 
b Personal service obligations - . 


7 | $151, 868 $269, 000 | $327, 000 
| 
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SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development on aircraft and aircraft components 
and accessories, including development of more accurate theories of the phenome- 
non of flight; the design and development of VTOL and STOL aircraft, gas tur- 
bine powerplants, aircraft components and acessories; and radically different 
aerial vehicles to meet the requirements peculiar to the Army. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


The Army requires aircraft capable of being operated in the battle area under 
adverse conditions with short takeoff and landing and vertical takeoff and land- 
ing capabilities. These aircraft are required to provide the Army with aerial 
mobility and to supplement or supplant existing modes of surface transport. 

These requirements include fixed-wing aircraft for observation, artillery and 
guided missile fire control, and cargo and troop transport; observation utility 
and cargo helicopters; and convertiplanes which combine vertical takeoff fea- 
tures of helicopters with speed and cargo capabilities of fixed-wing aircraft for 
specialized missions and for cargo and troop transport. Continued development 
modification of existing airc raft and design and creation of new aircraft, com- 
ponents and accessories is necessary to provide the Army the most efficient and 


effective aircraft obtainable. 

Colonel Dreanz. The small reduction in this program is caused by 
reduced funding for aircraft powerplants to provide funding require- 
ments for higher priority projects. 

Mr. Surspy. Program 5100, “Guided missiles and related equip- 
ment” appears on pages 13 and 14 of the justifications which will be 
inserted in the record. The estimate for 1959 is $145,379,000 which 
is an increase of $17,416,000 over the amount for 1958. Please explain 
the basis for this increase. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Direct obligations 


Line No. Project or subproject Estimate 
Actual, fiscal’ 


year 1957 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 


1 | 5100 Guided missiles and related equipment__-_.-- $113, 136, 889 | $127, 963, 000 $145, 379, 000 


SEC. 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


2 | Military personnel (average number) -.-....--..-.-.| 1, 397 849 | 849 
3 | Civilian personnel: | 
4 Number of permanent positions. --_-_- Tonka 2, 582 1, 991 | 2, 229 
5 Full-time equivalent of all other positions. backline wena. oaadamaaieniandl a lata tis a 
6 Average number of all employees.............- | 2, 467 | 1, 922 | 2, 083 
7 Number of employees at end of year_.......--- 2, 498 | 2, 137 2, 153 
Ss Personal service obligations. -.......-.----.---| $14,409,920 | $11, 226, 000 $12, 167, 000 
| 





ANALYSIS OF PROJECT ORDER PERSONNEL: INCLUDE IN LINES 9 AND 10 BELOW, 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND DOLLAR AMOUNTS 
PAID OUT OF PROJECT ORDERS, INCLUDED IN LINES 6 AND 8 ABOVE 


: . ‘ 
9 | Average number of all employees._..._..._--- : — 882 1, 358 1, 283 
10. | Personal service obligations. -.-.-.....-- w-ensecnenne| $5, 084, 883 $7, 228, 000 7, 100, 000 


—— 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development on guided missiles, missile components, 
and ancillary equipment directed toward attainment of surface-to-air missile 
systems for air defense of the United States and the theaters of operation; and 
of surface-to-surface missile systems for support of ground troops in combat 
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operations. “Also included in this program are the following : supporting research 


for guided missiles, support of guided-missile development and testing ranges 
for use by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


SECTION 4. NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 


Cost of technical support of the White Sands Proving Ground integrated range 
is included ia this budget program. The following amounts are attributable 
to support of the Air Force and the Navy: 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 1959 








—————— . — a -_ = - | 

Air Force___. aT dl Pumemwuitbidd stteadnertsaasadbidiedaal $5, 200, 000 $5, 100, 000 $7, 700, 000 

N&V¥...<c00 RoHS scent athens te ttdiaas a ea 500, 000 500, 000 700, 000 
Total 


De aes ssciah atc eshheisis tehaick sedica cece 5, 600, 000 8, 400, 000 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


The Army requires surface-to-air guided-missile systems to intercept and 
destroy enemy aircraft and missiles. This includes requirements for low altitude 
air defense missile systems and antimissile missile systems for defense against 
ballistic-type missiles. Surface-to-surface missiles are required for all weather 
fire support for land, amphibious and airborne combat operations. Atomic war- 
heads and associated adaption kits are required to increase effectiveness of 
both surface-to-air and surface-to-surface missiles. Research is required to 
improve propulsion, control, and guidance systems; to increase knowledge of 
flight environment; and to develop new concepts and techniques which will in- 
sure development of weapon systems of increased capabilities. Continued de- 
velopment and modification of existing missile systems and design and creation 
of new systems are required so that the Army can maintain superiority over 
potential enemies in this field. 

Colonel Draner. Fiscal year 1959 the program will be characterized 
by a major increase for the new Field Artillery ballistic missile, 
PERSHING, and increases in other projects such as the SERGEANT 
and supporting research for guided missiles. This apparent increase 
on the other hand is reduced by the assumption of funding for NIKE- 
ZEUS and PLATO by the Advanced Research Projects Agency and 
JUPITER by the Air Force. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT FOR WHITE ‘SANDS PROVING GROUND 


Mr. Strspy. The section dealing with nonreimbursable support to 
other agencies and activities on page 14 of the justifications indicates 
an increase of $2,800,000 in support of the Air Force and Navy at the 
White Sands Proving Ground. How accurate are those estimates? 
In last year’s justification the estimate for 1958 for Air Force was 
$3,993,000 against $5,100,000 as shown for 1958 in this year’s justifica- 
tion and $1,401,000 for Navy instead of $500,000 as indicated in the 
book before us. 

Colonel Deane. The estimates contained on page 14 were obtained 
from White Sands Proving Ground and are the best estimates of Air 
Force and Navy requirements that can be made at this time. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES FOR PROGRAMS 


Mr. Stussy. What is the requirement for an increase of $153,000 
for “Ships and small craft and related equipment” as shown on page 
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17 of the justifications? We will insert the program summary ap- 
pearing on pages 17 and 18 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


} | 


Direct obligations 











Line No. Project or subproject | | Estimate 
| Ac —_ fiscal |. ae 
| year 1957 oe 
| | | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
| | 
ee a See oe | 
1 | 5200 Ships and Small Craft and Related ey. 
oo) ee ‘ . aon . $269, 237 $134, 000 | $287, 000 
SECTION 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS | 
2 Military personnel (average number) -- sila | 47 73 | 78 
3 | Civilian personnel: 
4} Number of permanent positions oaks 43 14 | 18 
5 |} Full-time equivalent of all other positions. pind ia cwatlihy shine 
6 | Average number of all employees-..- “ eaaedail 41 14 | 17 
7 | Number of employees at end of year- scr acectaghaielis 42 17 18 
8 | Personal service obligations. .._.....-...---- baw $239, 484 $82, 000 | $99, 000 
Sire 





SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development on marine equipment and marine opera- 
tions related equipment including amphibious equipment; marine craft propul- 
sion; harbor fire protection; chemical-bacteriological-radiological decontamina- 
tion of marine craft; and a completely integrated military stream-crossing system 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


Marine requirements for the Army include barges, maintenance and operating 
equipment, river boats and other small craft to provide logistic support to am- 
phibious, port terminal and over-the-beach supply operations, as well as systems 
to facilitate tactical mobility of Army units through more rapid river crossing 
operations. 


Colonel Deane. One project has been added to the program, sir, one 
small harbor craft, this new project will be initiated in fiscal year 
1959. 

COMBAT AND SUPPORT VEHICLES 


Mr. Siurspy. We will insert pages 19 and 20 of the justifications 
which set forth the requirements for combat and support vehicles 
and related equipment. This program is estimated at $16,116,000 for 
fiscal year 1959, a decrease of $569,000. What is the reason for this de- 
crease ¢ 
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| Direct obligations 


lmihhie as tees | 

. . . | - 
Line Project or subproject Estimate 
No. | Actual, fiseal |_ 


| year 1957 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


ae . : | 
1 | 5300 Combat and support vehicles and related equip- | 
ment $16, 439, 917 $16, 685, 000 $16, 116, 000 


SEC. 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


2 | Military personnel (average number) 274 | 214 | 214 

3 | Civili an personeel: } 

4 Number of permanent positions s 577 678 | $07 

5 | F ull-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ 

6 Average number of all employees | 551 | 655 380 

7 |} Number of employees at end of year_-. 558 143 | 393 
Personal service obligations. _- $3, 218, 430 $3, 617, 000 $2, 220, 000 


ANALYSIS OF PROJECT ORDER PERSONNEL: INCLUDE IN LINES 9 AND 10 BELOW, 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND DOLLAR AMOUNTS PAID 
OUT OF PROJECT ORDERS, INCLUDED IN LINES 6 AND 8 ABOVE 








9 | Average number of all employees 477 490 | 334 
10 er vice obligatior $3,048,707 | $3,136, 000 $2, 140, 000 
| ' 
SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development on combat and support vehicles capable 
of being operated under all types of environmental conditions with improved 
weapons systems, superior mobility, greater cruising ranges and increased overall 
efficiency. Includes tanks; self-propelled artillery vehicles; armored personnel 
and weapons carriers: amphibious tracked vehicles, cargo, general purpose, and 
special purpose wheeled vehicles; vehicle-mounted fire-fighting equipment to 
neutralize atomic and rocket type fuel fires, and mechanized flame throwers and 
equipment. 

SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 

Requirements include new and improved combat and support vehicles with 
increased fighting ability, mobility, reliability, ease of maintenance, and efficien- 
cy to provide increased combat effectiveness to Army forces in combat and logis- 
tical operations. This inc ludes combat and tactical vehicles for use in forward 
areas, general purpose vehicles for land and amphibious operations, logistical 
cargo carriers, special purpose vehicles capable of operating under severe ter- 
rain conditions, and fire-fighting equipment. 

Colonel Deane. This decrease of $569,000 is caused by reduced fund- 
ing on component development, combat vehicle weapons systems, and 
supporting research to provide funding for projects of higher priority. 


ARTILLERY AND OTHER WEAPONS 


99Or 


Mr. Sitspy. What is the reason for a decrease of $2,335,000 for artil- 
lery and other weapons and related equipment as reflected on page 2 
of the justifications. You are requesting $13,690,000 for 1959 as com 
pared to $16,025,000 in 1958. We will insert the page referred to as 
well as page 24. 
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Direct obligations 





Line No. | Project or subproject Estimate 
Actual, fiscal 
year 1957 





' 
Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 
1958 


1959 














| 
1 | 5400 Artillery and other weapons and related | | 
| IR coe nminictacchhn tee tenn dbae aI $10, 683, 230 $16, 025, 000 | $13, 690, 000 








SEC. 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS | | 

} 
2 | Military personnel (average number). ..........-.| 18 | eo 
5:1 SGD OUI Se © oc sk. do decease scdcacccen!: PS 28 EI Beeps ee ee 
4 | Number of perm: inent positions. a lsiebiathc late cctin ated 117 | 109 93 
5 | Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..,--.-|_.- Se ee ii ela I rica sie ieee 
6 | Average number of all employees_...............-- | 112 105 87 
7 | Number of employees at end of year.__._....-.__- | 113 | 152 90 
8 | Personal service obligations. ................-..... | $654, 200 | $613, 000 $508, 000 








ANALYSIS OF PROJECT ORDER PERSONNEL: INCLUDE IN LINES 9 AND 10 BELOW, 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND DOLLAR AMOUNTS PAID 
OUT OF PROJECT ORDERS, INCLUDED IN LINES 6 AND 8 ABOVE 


105 | 75 
10 Personal service obligations 


| | 
| 
9 | Average number of all employees_.._----- Z 119 | 5 | 7 
Dcagbekicameate | $633,938 | $613, 000 | $427, 000 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development on artillery and related equipment di- 
rected toward development of improved field artillery weapons, antiaircraft 
weapons for field Army use, fire-direction equipment, tank guns, small arms, 
mortars, recoilless rifles, and flamethrowers. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


Land-combat operations require artillery of increased firepower and mobility 
with adequate fire-control systems in order to provide air defense, and close and 
long-range ground support. Specific requirements include a self-propelled light 
antiaircraft weapon for air defense in forward combat areas; close-support 
mortars to be improved in firepower, range, and weight; recoilless rifles for use 
by frontline troops against tanks. Studies are required in the fields of materials, 
planting techniques, configurations, mounting methods, propellents, and winter- 
ization to insure weapons adaptable to highly mobile demands of modern warfare. 


Colonel Deane. This is brought about by the phasing out of 
HONEST JOHN, passing the peak of funding for the light AA 
weapon, and budgeting at a lower level for mortars, small arms. con- 
ventional artillery, and supporting research. 


AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sussy. The ) request for ammunition and related equipment as 

set out on pages 25 and 26, which we will insert in the record, is 

$34,811,000, an increase of $2,998,000 over 1958. What will this in- 
crease be used for? 
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j | 
Direct obligations 


i 
| 


Line No. Project or subproject Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal) b-. 
year 1957 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

| | 1958 1959 

1 | 5500 Ammunition and related equipment. -..-..... | $46, 964,305 | $31, 813,000 $34, 811, 000 
SEC. 1, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

| 
2 Military personnel (average number)........-.-.--| 116 48 48 
3 | Civilian personnel: } 
4 | Number of permanent positions. -_-- sana 386 345 305 
| Full-time equivalent of all other positions Rte a: Dr agkat omen hare tocagaieiransndatamis caked ‘ 
6 | Average number of all employees___._......_-- | 369 333 285 
7 | Number of employees at end of year_...._...._..-- 374 326 | 294 
8 | Personal service obligations._............_._.. $2, 155, 355 $1, 945, 000 | $1, 665, 000 


ANALYSIS OF PROJECT ORDER PERSONNEL: INCLUDE IN LINES 9 AND 10 BELOW, 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND DOLLAR AMOUNTS PAID 
OUT OF PROJECT ORDERS, INCLUDED IN LINES 6 AND 8 ABOVE 


9 | Average number of all employees... | 362 | 333 | 285 


10 | Personal service obligations... ......-- aa $2, 049, 382 $1, 945, 000 $1, 665, 000 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development on ammunition and related ammunition 
equipment including complete rounds for artillery; mortars and rockets; mines; 
hand and rifle grenades; demolition devices; minefield and beachhead explosive 
clearing devices ; simulators ; fuses ; and chemical munitions. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


Ammunition with increased range, lethality, and reliability is a continuing 
requirement of the Army. Research and development in this area is directed 
toward large caliber free rockets, advanced fusing systems, aerosols, incendiary 
fuels, toxic agents, new and improved components and materials. 

Colonel Deane. Increased funding is planned in fiscal year 1959 for 
projects such as rockets and recoilless weapons, mines and accessories, 
atomic munitions, small-arms ammunition, chemical warfare agents, 
and vulnerability of aircraft and missiles. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suspy. Pages 29 through 23, which we will insert in the record, 
detail the various items under the project “Other equipment.” The 
1959 request of $69,155,000 is an increase of $5,019,000 over the 1958 
program. In what areas will the increase be reflected ? 
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Direct obligations 
| — 


} } | 
| 


Line | Project or subproject | Estimate 
No. | Actual, fiscal |_ oa uk . 
} year 1957 
| Fiseal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 } 1959 
1 | 5600 Other equipment (Army) | $47,015,646 | $64, 136, 000 $69, 155, 00 
SECTION 1, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
2 | Military personnel (average number 1,930 | 1, 874 1, 874 
3 | Civilian personnel | | 
4 | Number of permanent positions 3, 062 2, 924 3, 028 
5 | Full-time equivalent of all other positions 12 12 li 
6 | Average number of all employees 2, 926 | 2, 823 2, 831 
7 Number of employees at end of year 2, 964 | 2 809 > Our 
8 Personal service obligations_- 17, 090, 971 16, 489, 000 16, 536, 000 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development on essential items of equipment other 
than those included in budget programs 5000 through 5500. Includes projects 
on (1) communications, navigation, detection, warning, surveillance, electronic 
warfare, avionics and photographic equipment, and electronic tubes and com 
ponents, (2) mine warfare, nuclear power, field fortifications, camouflage, map- 
ping, liquid fuels distribution, bridging, construction equipment, packaging and 
general information (3) parachutes and droppable equipment for aerial delivery 
of supplies, heating equipment and tentage, fuels and lubricants, clothing and 
equipment, rations and food preparation and distribution, (4) railway cars, 
locomotives, and cargo containers and handling equipment, (5) toxie gases, pro 
tective equipment against chemical, biological, and radiological agents, detection 
and decontamination of bacteriological warfare agents. 


| Direet obligations 


Line Project or subproject Estimate 
No Actual, fiscal 
year 1957 
F cal year Fiscal y 
| 1958 1959 
1 | 5600 Other equipment (DOD classified activity) ---- $23, 552, 797 $18, 400, 000 $17. 000, 000 
SECTION 1, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
2 Military personnel (aver num ber 92 100 108 









3 Civilian personnel 

Number of permanent positions 695 5R0 
5 Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 
6 Average number of all employees J ada 664 560 } 
7 Number of employ it end of year * 685 633 63 
‘ Personal service obligation ; LB ay $4, 200, 219 $3, 672, 000 $4, 129, 00 


SECTION 5, EXPLANATION 


The Army requires new and improved equipment geared to the increased mo- 
bility and dispersability required for combat and support operations of the mod- 
ern Army. The entire range of field equipment requires reorientation toward 
items smaller in size, more mobile, lighter in weight for portability and air 
transport, and requiring fewer men to operate. Some of the most important 
areas of research and development are; communications-electroniec equipment 
with special emphasis on antijamming devices, vulnerability, detection capa 
bility, and automatic data processing; nuclear power reactors to provide power 
in remote areas: minefield detection with particular emphasis on portable mine 
detectors capable of operating under any conditions; infrared projects for 
enemy surveillance and facilitation of movement at night ; aerial delivery, feed- 
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ing and clothing systems to fit into the organizational concepts of the future 
Army ; and detection and warning devices against bacteriological warfare agents. 

Colonel Deane. This program reflects an increase in fiscal year 1959 
primarily in the areas of guided missile electronics, communications 
systems, electronic warfare and electronic components, battle area 
surveillance, biological warfare protection, mapping and geodesy, and 
nuclear pow erplants. 


CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Sirssy. How much money is there in the 5600 program for 
“toxic gases, protective equipment against chemical biological radio- 
logical agents, detection and decontamination of bac teriologics al war- 
fare agents”? I am reading the last line on page 29 of the justifica- 
tion. 

Colonel Deanr. $3.6 million. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sirssy. We will insert pages 34, 35, and 36 of the justifications 
covering military sciences for which you are requesting $72,362,000 
for the ‘Army and $11 million for the Armed Forces. special weapons 
project. This latter item will be considered under a separate paseat 
tation. What is the reason for the increase of $3,894,000 in 1959 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Direct obligations 


Line Project or subproject Estimate 
No \ctual, fiscal a 
ye 1957 
i i year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
1 | 5700 Military sciences (Army $86, 053, 504 $68, 468. 000 $72, 362. OO 
SEC. 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

2 | Military personnel (average number)-_.--. 3, 976 1, 138 1. 138 
3 | Civilian personnel 
$ Number of permanent positions 5, 671 3, 646 | 2, 521 
5 Full-time equivalent of all other positions 11 14 | LS 
6 Average number of all employees 5, 418 3. 520 2 356 
7 Number of employees at end of year___- 5, 487 2 400 2 436 
8 Personal service obligations. - $31, 646, 799 $20, 347. 000 $13, 761. 000 


ANALYSIS OF PROJECT ORDER PERSONNEL: INCLUDE IN LINES 9 AND 10 BELOW. 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND DOLLAR AMOUNTS PAID 
OUT OF PROJECT ORDERS, INCLUDED LN LINES 6 AND 8 ABOVE 


9 Average of all employees ts 1, 308 1,112 921 
10 | Personal service obligations a $7, 685, 588 $6, 967, 000 $6. 107, 000 
SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide research and development in all fields of scientific endeavor to 
acquire fundamental knowledge which can. be applied to military problems and 
to develop skills and techniques for which there will be a military requirement 
licludes research in medicine, electronics and communications, chemical war 
fare, ballistics, electronic computers, applied mathematics, snow, ice, and perma 
frost, personnel and operations research, psychological warfare, climatic condi 
tions, radiation sterilization of foods, and fuel and materials 


24186—58——_24 
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Direct obligations 


Line Project or subproject 





| Estimate 
No. Actual, fiscal | 
year 1957 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 

| 1958 1959 
} 
} 

' 


1 | 5700 Military sciences (AFSWP).....................| $13, 637, 104 esi $11, 000, 000 








SECTION 5, EXPLANATION 


The Army requires a maximum military advantage in weapons and equipment 
to compensate for the greater strength in manpower of potential enemies. Sci- 
entific knowledge is required as a basis for the technological superiority to pro- 
duce such weapons and equipment. Continued research on medical problems is 
required to maintain and treat personnel involved in global operations of modern 
warfare. Communications-electronics research is necessary to keep abreast with 
this rapidly moving field. Chemical warfare and biological warfare research is 
required to determine vulnerability and to develop measures for protection of 
personnel against attack. Research is required in materials sciences to develop 
stronger and lighter materials and to cope with the temperatures and pressures 
of nuclear power reactors, missiles, and rockets. Operations research is needed 
to apply scientific techniques to solution of military problems. Personnel research 
is required to improve manpower utilization and to develop human engineering 
data for equipment design engineers. Research is required to maintain combat 
efficiency of personnel under extreme climatic and geographic conditions and 
against thermal effects of atomic warfare. Food preservation research is re- 
quired to increase variety of food items for combat use. 

Colonel Deane. An increase of over $3 million is planned primarily 
for the areas of medical research, ordnance basic research, BW re- 
search, environmental research, signal research, combat development 
research and Armywide research projects. These increases are nec- 
essary to take advantage of expanding opportunities in research of 
military interest. 

FOOD RADIATION 


Mr. Sirssy. The Sunday New York Times of March 9 carried an 
article headlined “Army Plan Lags in Food Radiation—Delays and 
Budget Cuts Puts Preservation Project 2 Years Behind Schedule.” 
The article reports disagreement between the Department of Defense 
and the Army as to whether a reactor or cobalt 60 would be used as a 
source of radiation for preserving food and that as the result of a 
Defense order to proceed with the cobalt 60 approach “the Army will 
have to go through all the research and design work, which was vir- 
tually completed for the reactor concept. Now Army officials believe 
the food irradiation project was further ahead 2 years ago than it is 
today.” I have been quoting from the newspaper article. Is this a 
true representation of the facts? What is the status of the program ? 

(The article referred to follows:) 


[From the New York Times, Sunday, March 9, 1958] 


ARMY PLAN LaGs IN Foop RADIATION—DELAYS AND Bupcet Cuts Put PRESERVA- 
TION Prosgect Two YEARS BEHIND SCHEDULE 


By John W. Finney 


WasHIneton, March 8—The Army’s program to preserve food by atomic radia- 
tion has fallen 2 years behind schedule as a result of economy curbs, delays, and 
technica] difficulties. 





i 
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The Army had hoped to place into operation late this year its first experimental 
plant to process irradiated food. It now appears that the pilot plant, to be 
located at Stockton, Calif., will not be completed until 1960 at the earliest. 

The 4-year-old project is up in the air as a result of a change by the Defense 
Department and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Army believes that atomic-preserved food, with its easy storage, would add 
troop mobility. 

Radiation processing, which kills the microorganisms that cause spoilage, 
would be of obvious civilian advantage in nations where refrigeration is not 
readily available. 

Within the last year the Army has approved plans for feeding the atomic- 
preserved foods to troops. But at the same time the Defense Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget have upset the Army’s plans for experimental produc- 
tion of the food. 

For several years the Army has been working on the design of a small reactor 
that would furnish radiation for food preservation. It had been hoped in 1956 
that this pilot reactor at Stockton, with a capacity of 1,000 tons of food a month, 
would go into operation late this year. But this target date was shoved back by 
technical difficulties. 

Last fall, when the administration was attempting to hold down Government 
spending and new construction, the Defense Department and Bureau of the 
Budget ordered a halt to design work on the reactor. 

President Eisenhower, in his budget message in January 1956, had announced 
that the Atomic Energy Commission would construct a reactor for the Defense 
Department for food irradiation. 

The Defense Department suggested that instead of a reactor, the Army consider 
using cobalt 60, a radioactive material, as the source of radiation for preserving 
food. The general argument was that the cobalt 60 approach would be cheaper. 

The Army rejected the cobalt 60 approach, as it had done once before in 
preliminary studies. It objected that cobalt 60 was not necessarily cheaper, and 
furthermore was not always available—a vital factor because radiation process- 
ing must be timed with the harvesting of crops. 

The Defense Department, however, ordered the Army to proceed with the cobalt 
60 approach late last year. It has not, however, released any money for work to 
proceed. Once the money is released, the Army will have to go through all the 
research and design work, which was virtually completed for the reactor concept. 

Now Army officials believe the food irradiation project was further ahead 2 
years ago than it is today. 

But the Army is going ahead with test feeding of irradiated foods produced in 
various Atomic Energy Commission reactors. Within the next few months it will 
start “troop acceptance tests” by feeding the food to several hundred volunteers 
at Fort Lee, Va. 

Within the last year, project officials believe they have overcome one of the 
main technical hurdles—the off taste. and unappetizing color that sometimes re- 
sulted. 

Research emphasis has been on meat as the ration mainstay. With irradiation, 
the Army believes it can preserve uncooked meat wtihout refrigeration for 3 
months and precooked meat for a year or more. 

Frontline troops will be supplied with precooked, irradiated pieces of such 
meats as fried chicken, roast beef, and ham. 

In the fighting area to the immediate rear of the frontlines, troops will be 
supplied with precooked, dehydrated meal packets that can be readied by merely 
pouring in boiling water. And in the support zone the need for cumbersome 
refrigeration will be reduced by supplying cooks with uncooked, irradiated food. 


General Conway. The New York Times article presents signifi- 
cant elements on the status of the radiation preservation of food pro- 
gram, but suffers somewhat from lack of complete information and 
is not now completely up to date. There are really three parts of the 
project which must be considered separately and then as a whole to 
obtain a clear picture of the program and the effect of delays which 
have occurred in each part. 

The research phase is funded at approximately $1 million annually 
and supports work within the Army by the Quartermaster Corps and 
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the Army Medical Service as well as 33 cost-type contracts with uni- 
versity and industrial laboratories, and 37 cooperative research con- 
tracts with industrial organizations. The cooperative contract pro- 
vides for the ¢ ‘overnment to irradiate a company’s product and in 
turn the Government receives the technical evaluation of the result- 
ing product. The Army Medical Service has been conducting the 
human volunteer irradiated food feeding program at Fitzsimons ‘Gen- 
eral Hospital. No significant differences have been observed in total 
energy value, utilization of protein, or digestibility for the untreated 
and irradiated diets. The volunteer feeding program is continuing 
and it is expected that starting in April 19% 58 irradiated food will be 
fed to volunteer troops at Fort Lee for taste test evaluation. Signifi- 

ant progress has been made in isolating the causes of sensory ¢ hanges 
resulting from irradiation and some corrective measures can now be 
taken. Some foods, particularly meats, are of satisfactory quality as 
to permit evaluation in a pilot plant when it becomes available. A|- 
though the problems in this phase of the program are significant and 
the origina] target date of 1958 was quite optimistic, this part of the 
project has been kept at a steady rate of funding and has not suffered 
from cutbacks or interference. 

The nonnuclear phase of the United States Army Ionizing Radia- 
tion Center (USAIRC) is now expected to be completed by mid-1960 
at an estimated cost of $4,850,000. This phase of the program has 
been delayed somewhat by the slightly longer time required for selec- 
tion of a site (now Sharpe General Depot, Stockton, Calif.) than 
had been anticipated; budgetary restrictions late in fiscal year 1957 
and early in fiscal year 1958; and uncertainties on the gamma ray 
phase of the program as discussed in the next paragraph. The pre- 
liminary designs for this part of the program have now been finalized 
by Ford, Bacon & Davis of New York City. The Corps of Engineers 
is contracting for the final design and construction. Varian Asso 
ciates, Palo Alto, Calif., is constructing the linear accelerator (elec- 
tron source), which is scheduled for completion i in ay ar year 1959. 
Irradiated Food Products, Inc. (a coalition of Armour, Continental! 
Can, Food Machinery & Chemical, and General Foods), has a con- 
tract to plan the production facilities for the center. Four foods 
will be sufficiently advanced to start processing in the USAIRC when 
it opens and 17 others are expected to complete pilot plant processing 
within 5 years after it starts operation, 

The gamma ray phase of the USAIRC has been the one which has 
had the most difficulty and to which the New York Times article is 
referring. The Atomic E nergy Commission (AEC) was to have con 
structed a food irradiation reactor (FIR). A chronology of actions 
relating to this item up to May 14, 1957 is attached and reflects the 
inability of the AEC to obtain release of funds for the FIR from the 
Bureau of the Budget (BOB). On June 11, 1957 the AEC requested 
assistance from the DOD in obtaining release of the funds from BOR. 
Specifically, the AEC requested information relating to the essential- 
ity and justification of the capacity of the USATIRC. The DOD chose 
to deal directly with the AEC rather than to refer the question to the 
Army which is the exclusive agent on the program. The DOD Tech- 
nical Advisory Panel on Atomic Ener gy (TAPAE) reviewed the pro- 
gram. It provided the answers requested by the AEC by stating that 
the program is one of great promise and that the pilot plant capacity 





June 4, 1956 
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is in keeping with the program. However, the TAPAE also recom- 
mended that the possibility of utilizing cobalt 60 as a source of gamma 
‘adiation at the USAIRC should be reexamined. As a result of this, 
a series of conferences and correspondence occurred between the DOD 
and AEC which has resulted in the decision by DOD that the FIR 
would not be provided and that a cobalt 60 facility would be substi- 
tuted. The DOD has provided $2.5 million (March 12, 1958) to the 
Army for transfer to the AEC which has accepted responsibility for 
construction. The new money was required because the money origi- 
nally provided by Congress to the AEC could be used only for a re- 
actor. It was the Army’s consistent opinion, supported by personnel 
within the AEC, that the decision for the FIR was a good one and 
that there were no reasons evident at this time for changing the pre- 
vious judgment that a reactor should be provided as a gamma ray 
source for the USAIRC. However, the Army is satisfied with any 
gamma ray source which fulfills the basic requirements of the 
USAIRC as the present plans for the cobalt 60 indicate it will. The 
question of relative costs of the FIR and the cobalt 60 facility is a 
difficult one to answer except for a given set of assumptions, of which 
the most important is the cost of the replacement cobalt. The flexi- 
bility of the FIR could have been expected to exceed that of the cobalt 
60 facility, and this was another factor in the Army position on the 
matter. 

Viewing the program as a whole it is quite definitely not correct to 
say that it was further ahead 2 years ago than it is today. There have 
been delays in each phase of the program based on an extremely opti- 
mistic original prediction. The most significant delays have been in 
the gamma ray phase and these have had their effects on the other 
phases of the USAIRC. It now appears that there is a reasonable 
chance to get all phases of the program in hand and aimed at a com- 
mon target date. 

(The following chronology was submitted for the record.) 


Foop IrrapIaTIon REAcToR FunpIng CHRONOLOGY 
Dae, 1), Ienecc coe AEC’s $3.000,000 item in fiscal year 1957 budget for 


reactor confirmed by BOB, approved by Congress 
May 3, 1956. 


Mar. & 1956_..._..._-._._._. BOB requested a review of the funding for the FIR 
and also of the nonnuclear portion. 
Bite. TG .. Bee et ehicecninsecabecaias Briefing furnished by Army, AEC and DCSLOG rep- 


resentatives. BOB raised the question of indus- 
trial participation. 

caleba Letter from BOB (Mr. Brundage) to AEC—“Our re- 
view of your estimate indicates with respect to that 
project that coordination with the DOD regarding 
priorities and level of effort in the food irradiation 
program has not yet been accomplished. We would 
expect that such coordination be accomplished 
prior to apportionment of funds.” 

Notre.—This in spite of April 13 meeting. 
see Dy eS ee Commissioner Libby wrote to DOD for information 
to reply to May 3, letter. 


June 1956____.._._..._._... BOB was furnished a copy of a letter from ASD 


dated June 13, 1956 by AEC which outlined the 
DOD’s funding plan for the “nonnuclear portion” 
of the facility. It referred to a recent request for 
full apportionment of the funds that was refused 
due, in part, to the fact that the site for the facility 
had not been selected. 
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June 20, 1956______- _. 2d meeting of Interdepartmental Committee. Attended 
by James W. Clark, BOB representative who ques- 
tioned the committee whether industry funds had been 
solicited for the plant. Industry solicitations and a 
discussion of the reasons for the policy of Govern- 
ment financing were discussed. 

», 1956_.... _... 8d meeting of committee. Lawrence Falleck, repre- 
senting BOB, once again brought up the question of 
whether anyone is proposing to solicit such funds 
from industry. After lengthy discussion, Dr. Martin 
stated, “We discussed this thing at length at the last 
meeting with Mr. Clark of BOB * * * You should 
get from him what discussion we had last time.” 

Dec. 20, 1956___.._.___._. Meeting between AEC and BOB officials. Statement 

by BOB officials to withhold “without prejudice” 
AEC’s $35 million pending further investigation into 
industry’s willingness to finance construction of the 
reactor. 

WN ee BAI pacientes cma A meeting was held at the request of BOB in the 

office of Dr. Martin to discuss the need for the reactor. 
Those present were: Dr. Martin, F. G. Hoffman 
(OASD), E. G. Witting, Lawrence Falleck (BOB), 
K. G, Shea. 


July 2 


BUR” MONO Tk ine hn ile AEC makes letter request for release of funds after 
being satisfied that industry would not finance the 
reactor. 

May 14) 206T.ca os. Letter from BOB (Mr. W. F. Schaub) to Chairman, 


AEC, disapproving request for release of $3 million 
for FIR. (Disapproved on grounds of administra- 
tion’s current budget and construction policies and 
the appropriateness of a food processing capability 
of 1,000 tons per month.) 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Sussy. The last budget program in this appropriation pro- 
vides for the “Operation and management of facilities” for which there 
is a request of $70,281,000 for 1959 as compared to $66,987,000 in 1958, 
an increase of $3,294,000. We will insert the program summary 
appearing on page 39 at this point in the record. ‘The major increase 
$4,697,000 appears in the project “Costs at Army industrial funds 
installations.” Please explain reasons for this increase. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Program 5800 Ope ration and management of facilities — 











Estimate 
Project or Actual, nS Wie Ake 
subproject Title fiscal year 
1957 Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 

5810 | Local headquarters command administration......| $11, 969, 281 | $13, 935, 000 $13, 209, 000 
5820 | Local welfare activities. 10, 393 | 93, 000 61, 000 
5830 | Local maintenance and management of facilities_ 10, 035, 932 9, 578, 000 8, 692, 000 
5840 | Field maintenance_ - ue Seva dhs sind. 168, 000 | 2, 345, 000 1, 942, 000 
5850 | Local logistic services... 13, 334, 725 15, 863, 000 16, 267, 000 

5860 —-~ construction and ‘special -purpose equip- | | 
nent... panded ned 5, 529, 270 | 4,763, 000 | 5, 003, 000 
5880 | Costs at AIF installations...__-_------- jatissaecol. GAC, OS1, OCs 20, 410, 000 | 25, 107, 000 
Total program 5800_..............- die 58, 938,665 | 66,987,000 | 70, 281, 000 





Colonel Deane. The increase of $4,697,000 is a result of 2 ‘addi- 
tional installations, Aberdeen Proving Ground and the Army Chem- 
ical Center, being placed under AIF operations. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. We want you to 
leave with us a complete history of your projects. We want to 
exercise the privilege of asking for some reports on any of them there 
might be any question about. 
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(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the use of the committee.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Woop. The second point is, if when you get into discussion 
of the supplemental, if there is as I believe some money in there for 
the Army for ZEUS, we will be happy to come back and discuss it 
with you, if you so desire. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure we will want you. You have handled 
yourself quite well before the committee, and we are pleased to have 
had you, and we hope to have the opportunity of interrogating you at 
a later date. Thank you all. You have been very helpful. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY 


Tuurspay, Marcu 27, 1958. 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. CARTER B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAG. GEN. FREDERIC J. BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS (PROGRAMS AND BUDGET) 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. R. 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. J. E. ENGLER, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. W. H. CONNERAT, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

V. P. HUGGARD, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

Program and financing 

















1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 

Direct obligations: | | 
5; Fe GRE dt nas uttetenwncaghecaicsasen $745, 661,460 | $685, 800,000 | $807, 900, 000 
2. Ammunition and missiles. .............-....- 945, 591, 861 788, 200, 000 | 758, 200, 000 
RB ey Rl a 105, 042, 219 100, 000, 000 | 53, 900, 000 
Total direct obligations. .............-....- 1, 796, 295, 540 1, 574,000,000 | — 1, 620, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: —s Oe : 
FO SE a ee eer pide 168, 184, 289 170, 000, 000 | 74, 500, 000 
2. Ammunition and missiles................-.-- 108, 406, 189 207, 000, 000 115, 500, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ............ 276, 590, 478 377, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 
TotaPORninne 05 nek od cncnccnarcese ~ 2,072, 886,018 | 1, 951, 000, 000 1, 810, 000, 000 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward..........._... —2, 524, 767, 286 |—1, 595, 890, 882 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 

to be earned from military assistance fund reser- 
vations) transferred from (—) or to other Army 


— 428, 300, 216 


ONE vine ncacatticéicssscestainns atkate adh dalewaiens — 5, 327, 835 hy deny GER Sabbacndtdaansocn 
Unobligated balance transferred to “‘Military per- 

Ses” PE CER eit BEG caecncecanccetunusonns Bb, GEE EE bsncitctnnddiannes Lenddinaatenenis 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts.| —533, 347, 086 —115, 000, 000 — 90, 000, 000 


Anticipated reimbursements for future-year de- | 
liveries of materiel common to United States 
requirements ordered by military assistance in 


current year_......... a — 271, 876, 171 ~~ §30, 190, 376 |....--nnsctcces 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__.......- —145, 606, 982 — 41, 000, 000 —10, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior-year obligations............ dais —215, 205,540 | —100,000, 000 —50, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward...............- 1, 595, 890, 882 428, 300, 216 173, 300, 216 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -......|........-.......|.-..------.....- 1, 405, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. .- 


Number of employees at end of year... 


Average GS grade and salary- 
Average salary of ungraded positions 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services 
Permanent position 
Other personal services 





lot il p nal ser 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of thing 
04 Communication servic 
05 Rents and utility se 
06 Printing and reproductior 
07 Other contractual ser € 
0&8 Supplies and mate 
09 Equipment 


t 





and structure 

















11 Grants, subsidies, and cont ution 
15 | ; tr) ¢ 
l I ssessm¢ 
Total direct oblig ( 
ble obligatic : 
U5 ‘lransn itio f s 
IR pli ind 1 
Mm T ( + 
Total reimbursable « at 
tal, De f 4 
A CATION Af TS 
rotal number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employee 
Number of employees at er ¢ 
Average grade and saiar 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positior 
Other personal services 
I ] pers 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of thin 
04 Communication servi 
05 Rents and utility service 
07 Other contractual service 
08 Supplies and mater 
09 Equipment 
Grants, subsidies col ition 


ll 
15 


[axes and 
Total, allocation accounts 


Potal obl 





rations 


Obligations are distributed as follows 
Department of the Arm; 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Atomic Energy Commissiot1 
Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, N 


stan 





u of Mines 


itional Bureau of 
lards 


Department of Commerce, Civ 


ministration 


Aeronautics Ad- 





1957 actual 


10, 426 


9, 817 
9, 751 
7.8 $5,729 


$5, 109 


$51, 254, 382 
4, 989, 527 
56, 243, 909 
771, 470 
75, 681, 876 
308, 960 

2, 004, 442 
176, 480 


99, 881, 75 
838, 203, 66 
650, 899. 


37, 681, 


, 063, 619 





, 858 
2, 001 
276, 590, 478 


2 941 


7.6 $5, 612 
$45, 692 

737, 396 

7383, O88 

735 

45, 960 

421 

186, 057 

31, 028, 838 


1, 411, 124 
103, 


395 
72, 600 
S59 


33, 633, 077 


», 072, 886, 018 


, 252, 941 


2, 569, 473 | 


3 ), 918, 389 
92, 019 


52, 807 


3389 


} 
| 


1958 es 








| 
timate 





1959 estimate 


9,153 
8, 744 
&, 650 
7.8 7.8 $5, 755 
$5, 102 
| 
} 
| 
$47, 149, 514 | $47, 173, 996 
3, 023, 486 | 2, 999, 004 
50, 173, 000 | 50, 173, 000 
768, 000 | 790, 000 
61, 727, 000 | 62, 500, 000 
109, OOO 17. 000 
1, 634, 000 1, 700, 000 
150, 000 | 140, 000 
81, 527, 315 84, 760, 000 
862, 867, 000 | 931, 422, 000 
424, 026, 000 | 415, 000, 000 
35 , 000 | 37, 600, 000 
000 3.010. 000 
000 748, 000 
1, 522, 631, 315 1, 588, 150, 000 
15, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
143, 000, 000 79, 000, 000 
219, 000, 000 103, 000, 000 
377, 000, 000 | 190, 000, 000 
1, 899, 631, 315 1, 778, 150, 000 
1 
l 
14 $5, 719 
$9, 550 | 
762, 450 781, 000 
772, 000 781, OOF 
645 Gin 
>, SU 4 200 
200) 300 
170. 000 171. 000 
48, O83, SSO 20 338. 100 
1, 246, O00 1, 360, 000 
92, OOO | 93, 000 
69, 400 | 71, 000 
760 R00 
51, 368, 685 31, 850, 000 
1, 951, 000, 000 1, 810, 000, 000 
$1, 899, 631, 315 $1, 778, 150, 000 
2, 400, 000 2, 600, 000 
48, 901, 000 29, 200, 000 
17, 685 
50, 000 50, 000 


Mr. SHeprparp. We have before us at this time General Magruder, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. I understand you have a statement 


to present to the committee? 
General Macruper. I do, sir. 
Mr. SuHepparpb. Proceed, please. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Cuter or SraFrr For Logistics 


General Macrupmr. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 


I welcome the opportunity to appear before you again to review for 
you the Army’s logistic programs. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AS DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


As Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, I am responsible for the 
provision of materiel and for logistic services to the combat forces 
of the Army. Stated in more detail, with respect to materiel, I am 
responsible for the determination of requirements for weapons, for 
missiles, for equipment and for all other supplies used by the Army 
and for their procurement, distribution, and maintenance. With 
respect to logistics services I am responsible for professional services 
such as transportation, construction, medical care, and communica- 
tions, including, in many cases, support of the Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. These functions are largely conducted through the 
Chiefs of the Technical Services of the Army who operate under my 
direction and control. 


fHE ARMY’S LOGISTIC PROGRAMS 


About $4 billion of the funds requested for direct obligation in the 
Army’s fiscal year 1959 budget will be used for logistic purposes. Of 
this amount approximately $400 million is included as part of the 
military personnel appropriation and will be used for subsistence, 
rege and transportation of military personnel. An additional 

A billion is included as part of the operation and maintenance 
eae and will be used to operate depots, to operate and main- 
tain materiel, to operate other logistic military facilities, and to furnish 
medical, tr: ansportation, and communications services. The whole 
appropriation, “Procurement of equipment and missiles” ($1,620 
million), and the separate appropriation ‘Military construction, 
Army” ($320 million) are for logistic purposes. 

The Army’s primary logistic objective, toward the accomplishment 
of which the greater part of the funds mentioned above are utilized, 
is to achieve a capability to equip and support our combat forces in 
whatever kind of war we may be called upon to fight. Our measures 
to accomplish this objective are set forth in the materiel program. 
The materiel program is a comprehensive 5-year plan for the procure- 
ment, storage, distribution, maintenance, and disposal of Army 
supplies and equipment. I will devote my remarks today to the 
materiel program. 

ARMY MATERIEL INVENTORY 


As of June 30, 1957, the dollar value of Army materiel inventories 
aggregated $24.7 billion. This includes virtually all our long-lead- 
time, high-dollar-value, combat-essential items. It comprises the 
quantities in the hands of the Active Army and Reserve forces in peace- 
time and the mobilization reserves for war. The replacement of this 
equipment, when worn out, and the purchase of newly developed 
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equipment are financed by the appropriation “Procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles.” I will return to this area to talk about moderni- 
zation after I have covered the other segments of the circle. 

Due to deterioration and to the wear and tear of troop use, a con- 
siderable additional amount of our equipment becomes unserviceable 
each year. Rebuild of this equipment is financed by the appropria- 
tion ‘Operation and maintenance.” There are about the same 
amount of funds in the fiscal year 1959 budget ($114 million) for this 

urpose as are being devoted to it during fiscal year 1958 ($113 mil- 
fron). 

The next segment shows the obsolescent and excess equipment we 
still hold in our system. The amount shown is, of course, the original 
cost, not the current value of the equipment. Of this amount $1.8 
billion is being declared excess to our needs. This includes materiel 
largely made obsolete incident to the reorganization of the Army 
under the pentomic concept but not yet demilitarized. Examples are 
the 240-millimeter howitzer and the 8-inch gun which are being re- 
placed by missiles capable of carrying atomic warheads. The remain- 
der contains some excess stocks of items which have become greater 
than our requirements either because the requirements have been re- 
duced in the reorganization of the Army, or because improved items 
are being produced but are not yet available in sufficient quantities to 
completely replace the old items. We are not ready to dispose of these 
stocks except where we have a requirement from the military assist- 
ance program. Examples are the towed field artillery of World War 
II, the antiaircraft artillery of World War II, and the heavy machine- 
guns of World War I. 

The next segment is a miscellaneous grouping of items, not major 
equipment nor suitable for inclusion in the stock fund. It is financed 
from the appropriation “Operation and maintenance.” Examples of 
items included are repair parts for aircraft and guided titaliiae: These 
repair parts are intentionally excluded from the stock fund, even 
though most repair parts are included in it. Supply through the stock 
fund is restricted by the inflexibility of the apportionment process and 
by the complexity of consumer funding. We cannot risk operational 
failures such as NIKE batteries being unable to fire because sufficient 
consumer funds are not immediately available to keep their equip- 
ment and missiles operational. 

The last segment belongs to the Army stock fund and includes some 
857,000 minor items in the Army supply system. Within this seg- 
ment, a third is in the single manager divisions for subsistence and 
for clothing and textiles which support all of the military services. 
Nearly half of this segment is in repair parts. The remainder includes 
items at station and depot level not classified as repair parts or single 
manager stocks. Theoretically the stock fund is a rotating fund 
with proceeds from sales being used to purchase new inventory. 
Purchases from the stock fund by Army units and agencies are financed 
by “consumer funds” provided by the various appropriations. In- 
cluded within the stock fund inventory are many items, principally 
repair parts, which support the older ty pes of equipment made 
available to our allies under the military assistance program. These 
stocks were built up to a high level by purchases made during World 
War II and the Korean war, and have since been drawn down con- 
tinuously by sales. Proceeds of these sales accumulate in the stock 
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fund.. Under current limitations on stock fund apportionments, 
proceeds from sales are not used to increase mobilization reserves 
above a. ceiling of $1.9 billion. Whenever proceeds from sales exceed 
current peacetime needs they are withdrawn for return to the Treasury 
or for transfer to other accounts in lieu of new appropriations. Re- 
turns to the Treasury and transfers to other appropriations aggregated 
$1.8 billion from fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1957. Catleties 
has directed a transfer of $350 million to other Army accounts in 
fiscal year 1958 in lieu of new appropriations. The fiscal year 1959 
budget provides for the transfer of an additional $225 million. 


MAJOR MATERIEL 


I would now like to return to the area of major equipment and 
missiles and address myself to the problem of modernization. This 
is the area that gives the Army the greatest concern at this time. 

Modernization is the introduction of newly developed ‘or improved 
military equipment in place of the old. It encompasses improvements 
ranging all the way from the replacement of a 155-millimeter high- 
explosive shell by an HONEST JOHN rocket carrying an atomic 
warhead to the replacemen t of a 1948 model 2'-ton cargo truck by 
a 1958 model with the important, but not spectacular, improvements 
that have been made in the last 10 years. 

The modernization problem has become especially acute in recent 
years during which the great scientific advances in atomics, electronics, 
and jet propulsion have been applied to military equipment. As a 
wide range and growing numbers of missiles carrying atomic warheads 
have become available to both our own forces and a possible enemy, 
our organizational and operational concepts have required adjust- 
ment. Concurrently, our equipment has required improvement to 
permit us to make full use of this vastly increased firepower and to 
meet the need for longer range means of target location and identifica- 
tion, greater air and ground mobility, greater protection and improved 
communications. 

REQUIREMENTS 


Army requirements for major equipment are derived from detailed 
computations of materiel needed to support Army and joint war plans. 
These plans must contemplate all possible gradations of wars. In 
logistic planning, we generally distinguish between two major cate- 
gories of war. These are general and limited wars. As Korea has 
taught us, a limited war need not be a small war. The tactical em- 
ployment of atomic weapons of any power in such a war js always a 
possibility for which we must be prepared. 

We have reviewed our industrial mobilization programs in the light 
of this analysis and have revised our policies to provide for the main- 
tenance in a high state of readiness of those facilities which, together 
with the facilities already in active production, can turn out military 
items at a somewhat higher rate than the rate at which they would 
be consumed in a limited war. By this means we would hope to be 
able to restore our readiness for general war while fighting a limited 
war. 

For reasons of economy and because we cannot rely as heavily as 
heretofore upon the production base after the beginning of a general 
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war, we propose to drop from our programs those standby production 
facilities that exceed those required for support of a limited war. 
This will be done when the items they are now prepared to prodtce 
become obsolete. We will continue planning with industry for pro- 
duction in the event of general war. 

A year ago in answer to a question of Mr. Sikes, I stated that the 
Army’s requirements for materiel upon which the fiscal year 1958 
budget estimate was based were approximate only. This was because 
the Army was undergoing a major reorganization. The Tables of 
Organization and Equipment for the new pentomic divisions had been 
adopted only tentatively and were subject to considerable change 
with experience. In addition, the composition of corps and Army 
combat support troops which make up about 43 percent of the Army 
forces in an overseas theater had not been determined. In the past 
year the composition and equipment of our pentomic Army troops 
has been decided, so the determination of our requirements can be 
much more accurate. 


MATERIEL TO SUPPORT JOINT STRATEGIC OBJECTIVES PLAN 


Our inventory of major equipment and missiles is reduced at the 
rate of about 10 percent a year through equipment being expended in 
training, worn out by use, or becoming obsolete. In addition, we use 
up around $200 million worth of new types of equipment in de ve lop- 
ment and testing. The level of funds requested in the fiscal year 
1959 budget estimate ($1,620 million) will provide around $200 mnillion 
for equipment to be used up in development and testing, and will 
maintain that part of our inventory that is modern at about its present 
value. 

In order to be ready to utilize effectively whatever funds are made 
available to the Army, the Army maintains a long range materiel 
program. This program develops in detail the items of equipment 
and the missiles that we would buy if we were authorized to offset 
consumption and obsolescence and to increase our assets sufficiently 
to fill our highest priority requirements with modern equipment, 
spreading our purchases over a period of 5 years. 

In order to cover adequately all of the resources that the Army has 
to assist it in modernization, it is necessary to include sales to the 
military-assistance program. 

Reimbursements from these sales accrue in the Treasury to the 
credit of the appropriation ‘‘Procurement of equipment and missiles.”’ 
To the extent that the Army can secure their apportionment, these 
same funds are then used again and in lieu of new appropriations to 
provide the United States Army with the newest types of equipment. 
The use in fiscal year 1959 of the proceeds from sales to the military- 
assistance program to reduce appropriation requests will be shown 
later. 

In order to satisfy modernization needs, we have had to use a 
high proportion of the funds at our disposal to buy new types of 
items. For example, approximately half our total direct obligations 
in fiscal year 1958 and in fiseal year 1959 in this appropriation will 
be used to procure missiles and related equipment. 

In order to place this emphasis on newly developed items, we have 
had to accept a low rate of replacement and modernization of our 
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so-called conventional equipment, Conventional equipment is by no 
means out-of-date equipment. It is essential for all foreseeable 
kinds of modern warfare and needs continuing modernization. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE SOVIET ARMY 


The ultimate value of military equipment depends largely upon 
the kind of equipment hostile forces have. For this reason, it is 
desirable to compare our equipment, both qualitywise and quantity- 
wise, with the equipment at the disposal of the Soviet Army. 

According to our best information, the Soviets have 175 active 
divisions that are fully equipped although at reduced strength. 
Direct comparison of Soviet forces with United States forces is mis- 
leading because the composition and equipment of Soviet divisions 
are not identical with ours. 

Soviet conventional equipment shows no signs of neglect. Ample 
increases of general and special purpose vehicles provide excellent 
battlefield mobility and new communication equipment is capable 
of insuring control in widely dispersed combat actions. Mobility 
has been further improved by new tanks, available in large quantities, 
new armored amphibious personnel carriers, increased cross-country 
mobility in their artillery and greatly increased and improved heli- 
copters and transport aircraft. Improved firepower has been obtained 
by improved weapons in every category ranging from individual 
infantry weapons to superheavy, self-propelled artillery. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


\gainst the background I have presented I would now like to 


review the items we propose to procure if the Congress decides to 
grant us the funds recommended in the President’s budget for fiscal 
‘ar 1959. 
A broad breakdown of the categories of items which we would 
propose to procure is shown on the following chart. 


Procurement program—Funds included in fiscal year 1959 budget 


[In millions] 


\lajor categories of equipment to be procured from fiscal year 1959 funds: 
Surface-to-surface missiles and rockets $296 
surface-to-air missiles bul 430 
Helicopters and other aircraft ; ‘ 127 
\tomie assemblies and related compone nts 20 
Other newly developed items , 249 
Conve athena ammunition — ———- jaa j 132 

tomie adaption kits and ammunition 8 
Modernization of other conventional equipment and filling of initial 

shortages 358 

Total ai 1, 620 

kro appropriation ae 1, 405 

From reimbursement from sales of Army stocks_—._-_- . 165 

Pror. ceODUemtiOne. .../ i a« wducctamuenee den eS Ce ee ee 50 


1, 620 
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These are program figures in which we have combined not only the 
specific cost of the items but also the related costs such as those of 
industrial mobilization and the first destination transportation. 

You will note that of the total of direct obligations $1,620 million 
requested in the President’s budget, only $1,405 million is requested 
for appropriations. The balance is made up from funds accruing 
from the sale of equipment and from deobligation of prior year funds. 

I will not present charts for the two atomic categories, nor will I 
discuss in detail the first atomic category ‘‘Atomic assemblies and 
related components.” The Army and Navy requirements for train- 
ing warheads for missiles and warheads test and handling equipment 
are consolidated by the Armed Forces special weapons project with 
its own requirements and the total procured from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. For this reason the Armed Forces special weapons 
project defends the money requested for these items, although for 
administrative purposes the item appears in the Army budget. 

Before I rgb surface-to-surface missiles and rockets, I should 
mention that I know you have heard, in the presentation of the 
research and development appropriation, a rather complete discus- 
sion of our new equipment. I will, therefore, omit describing new 
items of equipment except to the extent necessary to identify ‘them. 
I do propose to accent our operational capability. Discussions of 
new developments always make our current equipment seem second 
rate because if the new developments prove up to expectations they 
will render older equipment obsolescent. However, it is critically 
important to recognize that wars are not won by weapons on the 
drawing board. Even perfected weapons in being exercise little 
influence unless they are available in considerable quantities. For 
example, the Germans produced both jetplanes and missiles in 
World War II but the quantities were not sufficient to affect the 
outcome. 

In addition to accenting the operational capability, I will indicate 
the quality and quantity of the comparable Soviet weaponss 

The helicopters we seek to procure with the funds included in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget are models which are being continuously 
improved in performance, reliability and durability. 

The high performance observation airplanes we seek to buy are high 
performance, only when compared to our current observation planes. 

They are short-runway planes of high maneuverability with speeds 
of around 266 knots. 

LUNAR PROBES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, just a few minutes ago we con- 
cluded listening to General Wood and during the rollcall, I stopped 
at the ticker tape and I found there this United Press release which 
I ask to be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. SHepparp. At this point in the record or following his 
testimony? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just following General Wood’s testimony. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. See that it is inserted in the record at that point. 

(See p. 354 for the release.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will stand adjourned until 
2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General, I missed some of your opening statement while Mr. 
Sheppard was presiding over the committee. I believe you are now 
in the midst of your opening statement. 

General MaGruper. Yes, I am on page 2 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything of top Sci category in this state- 
ment, or is it just secret and confidential? 

General Macruper. This is just secret and less, sir. 

The classified parts are in capital letters. 

Mr. Forp. It is a real good general statement. 

Mr. Mauon. I am glad I am going to be able to hear the rest of it. 

Will you proceed, General. 

General MaGcruper. Thank you. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


I would like to postpone my discussion of armored personnel 
carriers until later when I will speak of tanks and armored units in 
general. 

Our new one-fourth-ton Jeep is the result of a considerable develop- 
ment effort to lighten, strengthen, and improve the gasoline consump- 
tion of this vehicle. We have bought no new jeeps in the last 3 years 
and the number which are wearing out beyond economical repair 
require replacement. 

The 7.62 millimeter ammunition has been standardized by all the 
NATO countries so that we can have the great logistic advantage 
of having our small arms ammunition interchangeable. We are 
therefore asking approval to procure the new 7.62 rifle, the new 
7.62 machinegun and ammunition for both; 7.62 millimeters is approx- 
imately the same in diameter as .30 caliber but the cartridges are 
shorter and lighter. 

NEW RIFLE 


The new rifle is somewhat lighter than the old. It has a greater 
magazine capacity and a higher rate of fire. Together with the new 
machinegun it will permit us ultimately to reduce the variety of our 
small arms by the elimination of the .30 caliber carbine, the Browning 
automatic rifle and the light machinegun. These are three weapons 
which we now use in addition to the rifle and heavy machinegun 
for which the new weapons are the direct substitutes. 

We will start to issue our new rifle in 1960 if the funds requested in 
the fiscal year 1959 budget are made available. 


MACHINE GUNS 


The Soviets have in service their heavy machine gun developed in 
1943. We have in service the Browning of World War I improved 
in 1919. The two appear to be about equal indicating the Soviets 
have caught up with us. We have, starting in produc tion with fiscal 
year 1958 funds but not yet in service, a new machine gun called the 
M60 firing the new 7.62 millimeter ammunition. This is a greatly 
improved machine gun half the weight of the Soviet machine gun or 
of our old water-cooled model. Among other advantages it is air- 
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cooled, requires no head space adjustment and has a quick change 
barrel. 
DOPPLER NAVIGATORS 


The Doppler navigators provide both helicopter and fixed-wing 
pilots with the means to determine their exact position at all times. 
With this device our combat unit pilots can maintain their desired 
position over unfamiliar enemy territory, regardless of weather, 
day or night, and over Jand or water. 


AMMUNITION 


These types of ammunition are all new since World War II. We 
seek to build up our stocks of these types while we draw down on our 
older types by consumption in training. The draw down of our 
stocks of older types of ammunition is acceptable because in the 
Pentomic Army we have reduced our types of artillery at the same 
time that we have introduced missiles and we have reduced the quan- 
tities of artillery of the types we retain at the same time that we have 
introduced low yield atomics both in artillery ammunition and missile 
warheads. 

ARTILLERY 


[ would like to mention conventional artillery at this time. 

We have in service our 155-millimeter howitzer of 1941. The 
Soviets have in service their 152-millimeter howitzer developed in 
1954. The two are about equal, again indicating the Soviets are 
catching up with us in quality. 


TRUCKS 


With railways easily knocked out by missiles carrying atomic war- 
heads and with aircraft unable to lift the great tonnages of regular 
supplies that must be delivered, we must rely heavily on truck trans- 
portation for supply. The 5-ton truck requirement has been increased 
because of the increased requirement for heavy trucks in the Pentomic 
Armored Division. We are unable, even with the procurement re- 
quested in the fiscal year 1959 budget, to provide the initial equipment 
for our units in 5-ton trucks. We need 2%-ton and %-ton trucks to 
replace those worn out beyond economical repair. 


MEDIUM TANKS AND PERSONNEL CARRIERS 


[ would now like to speak of medium tanks and of armored personnel 
carriers, which I deferred from earlier in my presentation. ‘These are 
two major items of equipment for our Pentomic Armored Division. 
[ particularly want to speak of armor because armor is so critically 
important for mobility in atomic war. It may well be that nothing 
will move on the atomic battlefield except armor. Armor gives great 
protection not only against conventional weapons but also against the 
blast, the heat, and the radioactivity of atomic bursts. Tanks, with 
little loss, can cross areas made radioactive by atomic bursts that 
infantry could not cross without prohibitive losses. The ratio of 
radioactivity absorbed by the tank crew is on the order of one-fiftieth 
of that absorbed by the infantryman in crossing the same area. With 
these advantages, the way can be cleared for an armored attack by 
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blasting an enemy position with atomics, essentially killing or incapaci- 
tating most of the defensive troops. ‘Then our armor can roll through 
the breach with the tank not only giving protection against the 
radiological contamination left by our own atomics but also giving a 
considerable degree of protection against the atomics the enemy would 
fire into the breach. Once well into enemy territory, such a powerful 
moving force is most difficult for the enemy to stop except with his 
own armor. The enemy must necessarily be reluctant to fire atomics 
at such a force since they would fall among his own troops and civilians 
and probably cause his losses to exceed ours. 


ENGINEER EQUIPMENT 


For years we have deferred buying adequate replacements for our 
older engineer equipment which should have been replaced as uneco- 
nomically rence long ago. Our request this year includes such 
items as cranes that are an important part of the initial equipment of 
our engineer units. In our engineer units cranes are used as all- 
yurpose tools; they operate shovels, clam shells, piledrivers, and drag 
oak Since this equipment is commercially available, our inventory 
objective is limited to the quantities required for initial equipment 
of our units. We have no war reserve. 


SUMMARY 

In summary then: 

The quantity and quality of weapons in the hands of the modernized 
Soviet forces is the result of a carefully planned, well rounded military 
program. The goals of this program have been pursued vigorously 
and without major deviation for the past 10 years. 

Preparedness for war can be measured only in terms of comparison 
with the probable enemy. It is a question of overmatching in quality 
if we cannot match in quantity. As you have seen illustrated by the 

examples I have just presented, we still overmatch them in quality 
in some areas; in some areas they have overtaken us, and in others 
overmatched us. 

This year we are asking for funds for our program for procurement 
of equipment and missiles which will continue to provide for the 
modernization of the Army at approximately the same rate we have 
progressed in recent years. These funds will maintain at about its 
present level the quantity, as measured by dollars, of our overall 
inventory of modern equipment. 

This completes my formal presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General, we will ask you a number of questions in 
regard to this total appropriation request. I hope we can make the 
record fairly complete, but it is a problem with considerable interroga- 
tion on many subjec ts over a brief period. 

I am going to ask you a few questions to begin with, which may 
appear to be rather minor. 


CHANGES IN 1958 PROGRAM 


Please outline the changes that have occurred in the 1958 program 
since it was presented to Congress a year ago and prepare a statement 
for the record listing the original estimates and the current status of 


24186—58——-25 
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the fiscal year 1958 apportionments, obligations, and expenditures, 
with an explanation of the differences. We also want to be advised 
of changes in the actual procurement plans since the original presenta- 
tion. 

~ ; 

That is, of course a very big question. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 


Comparison of fiscal year 1958 estimated program with the current status 


{Millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year Current 
1958 estimated 
program status of Plus or 
Ss estimated fiscal year minus | Remarks 
in fiscal year 1958 difference 
1958 budget program 
Direct obligations 
Major equipment 513 730. 8 $217.8 | (4). 
Ammunition and mis- 781 763. 2 —17.8 | (*). 
siles. 
Industrial mobilization 100 100. 0 No change. 
Total direct -- 1, 394 1, 594. 0 +200.0 | Increase due to including $100 
for deobligations; $80 for sup- 
| port of JUPITER in major 
| equipment; $20 for second 
| generation missiles in Ist 
| | supplemental fiscal year 1958 
| | in ammunition and missiles. 
Reimbursable obligations | 
Major equipment. - 80 | 170.0 | +90.0 | Increase of $90 due to inclusion 
| | of fiscal year 1958 military 
| } | assistance program. 
Ammunition and mis- 70 409. 0 +339.0 | Increase of $202.7 due to in- 
siles. | clusion of JUPITER for the 
Air Force and $136.3 for 
| military assistance program. 
Total reimbursable 150 579. 0 +429. 0 
Total obligations._. 1, 544 2, 173. 0 +629. 0 | 
Expenditure (gross) 1, 920 2, 067. 0 +147.0 | Higher deliveries due princi- 
pally to including military 
| | assistance program fiscal year 
1958 business and JUPITER. 
Collections (reimburse- 520 632.0 +112.0 | Higher collections due _ prin- 
ments). | cipally to include military 
| assistance program fiscal 
| year 1958 business and 
| |} JUPITER. 
Expenditures (net 1, 400 1, 435. 0 +-35.0 | 
Apportionment ? 1, 844 2, 396. 0 +552.0 | Increase: $20 supplemental 


fiscal year 1958; $80 JUPI- 
TER development; $100 de- 
obligations; $429 increase due 
| to inelusion of military 
| assistance program and JU- 
‘PITER production; and 
decrease of $77 in estimated 
| commitments from $300 to 
| | $223. 


1 Total reprograming to date consists of 
adaption kits for warheads for guided 1 
2 Includes 


approximately $45, from conventional ammunition to atomic 


ided missiles. 


$223 for commitments in current year estimate; $300 in last year’s estimate, 


Mr. Manon. Please have your deputies and aides participate in 
any way appropriate in supplying the information to the committee. 
Please don’t feel that you must personally answer all the questions. 
Call on whoever works closest in the field. I know from your long 
experience you have a very fine understanding of the whole program, 
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but I think you will want to call on others to help you from time to 
time. 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM WITH BUDGET 
REQUEST 


General Macruper. I would like to take the question by certain 
parts, sir. One was to compare the program under which we are now 
procuring with the program that we presented to Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Just highlight that for us. That is a matter I believe 
all members of the committee will be interested in. 

General Macruprer. Last year, Mr. Chairman, I utilized a series 
of charts in defending this program, similar to the ones that I have 
used this year. The first one was a chart that covered, by categories, 
the whole procurement program. Then I had others for each category, 
in which I broke each category down among the major money items. 

I can go down through the categories, as well as through the big 
money items. 

Mr. Manon. We are presently interested in the big items, the main 
points of difference. Later, for the record, you could give us more 
detail but we want now the general picture 

General Macrupsr. On the general category chart, I will report 
for $200 million more than the “original program. This was the re- 
sult of our inclusion of $80 million as the result of JUPITER, $20 
million from the first supplemental fiscal year 1958 appropriation 
and deobligations in the extent of $100 million. 

In surface-to-surface missiles and roc kets, we spent $315 million, 
or rather, we ar e spending $315 million against $221 million defended 
in the President’s budget. JUPITER comes in there. 

In surface-to-air missiles, $459 million against $522 million. 
helicopters and other aircraft, $128 million against $128 million. 

Mr. Forp. May I interrupt there just a minute? 

Which figure in the budget is justified and which one are you ex- 
ecuting, the first or the second? 

General Macruper. I have been giving the one we are now ex- 
ecuting first. 


In 


In atomic assemblies and related components, we are spending $30 
million against $23 million defended. 

In other newly developed items, 

against $149 million defended. 

In conventional ammunition we are spending, I should say we are 
obligating, $92 million against $131 million defended. 

In atomic adaptions kits and ammunition, we are obligating $12 
million against $15 million defended. 

In modernization of other conventional equipment and filling of 
initial rs we are obligating $319 million against $205 million 
defended, and in second generation missiles, 


we are spending $219 million 


those were the ones in 
the first supplemental appropriation, we are obligating $20 million; 
none was in the President’s budget originally. 


Those are the big figures, sir. I would like to restate a statement 


[ had in my basic presentation, before you came in, sir, which was 
that last year, in answer to a question by Mr. Sikes, I stated that our 


requirements were approximate only, in that we did not 


have the 
final tables 


of equipment for our new pentomic army supporting 
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units. As those tables have become available, and as the reorgan- 
ization of our divisions as pentomic divisions has proceeded there 
has been a change in our requirements which has resulted in the 
reprograming that I am reporting. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS IN 1957, 1958, AND 1959 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record a statement of direct 
obligations by projects and subprojects for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; I will. 

~~ eager 

(The information requested follows:) 


Obligations by project and subproject—Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army 


‘PROGRAM 4000 MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Actual, as of | Estim ate, 























No. | year 1957 fiscal year Jan. 31, 1958 | fiscal year 
| | 1958 | 1959 
| _— 
. | 5 
SE neem | $26,865,087 | $29,683,000 | $8,778,412 | $42, 392, 000 
4020 Combat vehicles_...._-_- si Lpdosseddiaue | 193, 143, 435 111,195,000 | 57, 683, 494 | 97, 695, 000 
ee ee ee 89, 422,741 | 116, 891, 000 | 20, 049, 180 | 187, 477, 000 
4041 Support vehicles...............-........ 24, 520, 690 | 2, 000, 000 666, 989 | 3, 196, 000 
4051 Army aircraft bRinw adchacttnkkbomogl | Ue oe | 124, 831, 000 | 4, 535, 792 136, 007, 000 
4060 Other major equipment__.............- | 245, 534, 333 251, 200, 000 40, 406, O80 259, 312, 000 
4071 Classified project....................... | 43,827,363 | 650,000,000 | 13,816, 785 81, 821, 000 
Total program 4000_...........--- 745, 661, 460 | 685, 800, 000 145, 936, 732 807, 900, 000 
Note.—The obligations through Jan. 
31 shown above include reimburse- | | | | 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates | | 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the | | 
statement on a more comparable basis 
at the program level. | 1 
Total as shown above. -................ 745, 661, 460 685, 800, 000 145, 936, 732 807, 900, 000 
ee ee: 168, 184,289 | 170,000,000 |.-..--.---.--- 74, 500, 000 
Total, 4000 program............-.- | 913, 845, 749 855, 800, 000 145, 936,732 | 882, 400, 000 
PROGRAM 4100 AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MISSILES 
4101 Chemical ammunition... é : $9, 618, 205 $3, 154,000 | $4,039, 933 $1, 652, 000 
4111 Ordnance ammunition 227, 973, 395 99, 500, 000 | 56, 488, 496 130, 687, 000 
4121 Guided missiles | 511,194,233 | 507,184,000 | 144, 044, 880 517, 161, 000 
4122 Classified project_ Panes -..-| 196,806,028 | 178,362,000 | 111,882,123 | 108, 700, 000 
Total... Tee ee 945, 591, 861 788, 200,000 | 316, 455, 432 758, 200, 000 
NotE.—The obligations through Jan. 
31 shown above include reimburse- | | | 
ments; conversely the annual estimates | 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | | 
The tabulation below presents the 
statement on a more comparable basis | 
at the program level. | | 
Total as shown above ‘ 945, 591, 861 788, 200, 000 316, 455, 432 758, 200, 000 
Reimbursements - - - 108, 406, 189 207, 000, 000 115, 500, 000 
Total 4100 program -- ...----.--|1, 053, 998,050 | 995, 200, 000 | 316, 455, 432 | 873, 700, 000 
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Obligations by project and subproject—Procurement of equipment and missiles, 
Army—Continued 


PROGRAM 4200 INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Actual, fiscal} Estimate, | actual, asof| Estimate, 
No. | year 1957 fiscal year | Jan. 31, 1958 








| fiscal year 
1958 iis gale 1959 
— 
4210 Provision of production facilities___..._. | $48, 042, 153 $49, 700,000 | $15, 047, 916 | $31, 119, 000 
4220 | Provision of production equipment-_-_-.- 8, 978, 883 7, 200, 000 2, 350, 623 3, 896, 000 
231 | Industrial preparedness measures... ---- 48, 021, 183 43, 100, 000 | 4, 452, 466 | 18, 885, 000 
Total program 4200. ........ sca | 105, 042, 219 | _ 100, 000, 000 on, a5, 21, 851, 005 | 53, 900, 000 











Note.—The obligations through Jan. i | 
31 shown above include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | 
The tabulation below presents the | a 
| Statement on a more comparable basis 
at the program level. 


Total as shown above._........-- 105, 042, 219 | 100, 000,000 | 21, 851, 005 | 53, 900, 000 
Reimbursements | 


| 
Petal Gs. ictansvattecs dines 105, 042, 219 | 100, 000, 000 | 21, , 851, 005 53, 900, 000 





Total for appropriation as shown above-.}1, 796, 295, 540° 1, 574, 000, 000 | 484, 243, 169 | | “1, 620, 0 000, 000 
a a, a ee 276, 590,478 | 377,000,000 |- 190, 000, 000 





Total procurement of equipment | 
and missiles, Army-_............ \2, 072, 886, 018 il, 951,000,000 | 484, 243,169 | 1, 810, 000, 000 








UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. Will you also prepare for the record a statement of 
unobligated balances as of the latest date possible and estimated as 
of June 30, 1958, June 30, 1959? 

Can you give those estimates now as to unobligated balances on 
June 30, 1958, June 30, 1959? 

(The information requested follows:) 


Unobligated balances, Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army 


{In millions] 
Unobligated balance as of Mar. 15, 1958 (actual)_........-...---.-. $1, 419. 3 
Unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958 (estimate) -__......---.---- 428. 3 
Unobligated balance as of June 30, 1959 (estimate)___........------ 173. 3 

General Macruper. The estimated unobligated balance as sub- 
mitted by the Department of Defense for the Army was $428 million 
for June 30, 1958. 

I have such a chart in here someplace. 

The estimate for the end of 1959 is $173 million. 

Mr. Manon. Do I interpret your answer to indicate that there is 
going to be a very sharp reduction now in your balance by the end of 
fiscal year 1959? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. The carryover figures for the end 
of fiscal year 1958, the $428 million, includes some carryover for 
expected procurement for military aid. 


CARRYOVER FROM MAP 


Mr. Manon. Do you mean, General, that you are changing your 
procedure? 
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General Traus. No, sir. The 1959 program is not now known to 
us. Therefore, we have no basis for making an estimate of the 
carryover from 1959 to 1960, in respect of MAP. 

Mr. Manon. Is there evidence there might not be any substantial 
difference in carryover at the end of fisc al 1958 as compared to the 
end of fiscal 1959? 

General Traus. Quite possible. 

General Brown. As I testified the other day, this depends on the 
time of year that we get out MAP 1959 program and when we can 
execute it. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. May I ask what the MAP item will amount 
to in fiscal 1957, and fiscal 1958? 


In other words, how much of the $428 million results from MAP? 
General Brown. $205.3 million. 


INCREASE IN DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. The justifications and the green sheets show estimated 
direct obligations for fiscal year 1959 as $1.6 billion, as compared to 
$1,574 million in 1958. What i is the reason for the increase. 

General Brown. That is a corrected figure, sir. That should be 
$1,594 million due to the supplemental 1958 appropriation increasing 
the figure by $20 million. It is comparable to the $1,620 million for 
fiscal year 1959, sir. 

In other words, the increase is between $1,594 and $1,620 million. 
This includes of course $80 million for the JUPITER program, that 
we are getting this year. 


FINANCING FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. In order to go more thoroughly into the defending 
of this appropriation, I wish you would turn to page 1 of the justifica- 
tions and give us the explanation of each item in the 1959 column under 
the head “Financing.”” You have covered to some extent the unobli- 
gated balance aspects of this matter. 

Mr. Huaearp. I am Mr. Huggard from General Magruder’s office. 


CARRYOVER AT END OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The first entry in the top of the page there under the financing, 
$428 million, is the carryover at the end of fiscal year 1958. re 
million of that money is carried over for procurement for MAP, i 
fiscal year 1959: That hundred million dollars, plus the $90 tiilion 
advances and reimbursements from other accounts down below finance 
the reimbursable obligations shown up above, the $190 million in the 
obligation column. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I thought we were just told that $205.3 
million is in there for MAP. 

Mr. Huaearp. If I might explain this way: $428 million consists 
of $223 million carried over to meet commitments made by the Army 
in 1958, $100 million is carried over for support of the MAP program 


in fiscal year 1959. The other $105 million is an uncommitted 
balance, totaling $428 million. 
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UNCOMMITTED BALANCE 


Mr. Manon. Why do we have that uncommitted balance of funds? 
Are those just excess funds? 

Mr. Huaearp. These were funds which will be applied in fiscal 
year 1959, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but were they excess for fiscal year 1958? 

General Brown. They will be earned reimbursements for which they 
have advanced us the reimbursements, sir, but which we will not have 
obligated due to late receipt of the programs, but there is a hundred 
million specifically in there which we cannot obligate and is being 
held against our 1959 MAP procurement. 

Mr. Manon. That is because of a budgetary agreement among the 
services? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. Apparently so. This was marked up 
in our financial plan for this year. 

Mr. Wicciesworth. Is a hundred million committed for MAP 
and another hundred million uncommitted? 

General Brown. The $105 million is uncommitted, sir. We have 
the $223 million which is on the Army account, which we were marked 
up to carry over committed. Then, we had a hundred million marked 
up against us, which is for MAP procurement but not to be executed 
in 1958, and then the other $105 million will be generated from MAP 
orders to be received which we do not obligate this year, or a total of 
$205 million we were directed to carry over for MAP but it is not 
committed. 

To my knowledge we have not yet received a sufficient amount of 
common orders to have generated the $205 million. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your discussion of that page. 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Hucearp. The next major entry of funds that will become 
available during the year is recovery of prior obligations. These 
are deobligations estimated at $50 million that will be occurring during 
the year, ‘due to reductions or price changes in prior-year programs. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The sum total of our availability of funds then during the year 
amounts to the new appropriation request of $1, 405,000, 000 the 
carryover of $428 million, the $90 million in advances, the $10 million 
from non-Federal sources, and $50 million of recovery of prior-year 
deobligations. 

This will finance the $1,810 billion program, leaving the balance 
at the end of the year of $173 million, at the end of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Unobligated? 

Mr. HuacGarp. Unobligated balance but committed, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it true to assume that although you cannot foresee 
specifically some other obligational authority that may be gener- 
ated during fiscal year 1959, the likelihood is that there will be such 
availability at the end of fiscal year 1959, such as MAP and other 
reimbursements? 
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CARRYOVER FROM MAP 


Mr. Huacarp. We cannot accurately foresee this availability at 
the end of fiscal year 1959 because of the MAP program, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is a probability there will be, but you cannot 
definitize it at this point? 

Mr. Hueearp. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the MAP program come out of that $173 
million? 

General Brown. It will be in addition. Any carryover due to 
MAP into fiscal year 1960 will be in addition to the $173 million 
that we are marked up to carry over now. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN OBLIGATED AND COMMITTED 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the gentleman 
to tell me the difference between obligated and committed. He says 
there is $173 million which is unobligated but committed. 

General Brown. I would like to explain it, sir. 

The $173 million markup as it is in the financial plan and in the 
President’s budget indicates that we will be apportioned this $173 
million during fiscal year 1959, but we cannot obligate it. It must be 
committed only. 

Mr. Anprews. I want to know the difference between obligating 
and committing. 

General Brown. Obligating is when you sign the contract and the 
Government has the legal obligation, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I understand that. 

General Brown. Commitment is a term used within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to designate money that you know will have to be 
obligated. 

In other words, you have undertaken negotiations, for example, 
on military interdepartmental procurement request in which the other 
service has not had an opportunity yet to obligate the money but you 
have told them to go ahead and buy an item such as an airplane. 

Mr. Anprews. There isn’t much difference, is there, General? 
For all practical purposes, there isn’t much difference. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. There is plenty of difference. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

General Macruper. May I offer another example, sir? 

I would use first destination transportation. If we obligate funds 
to buy 100 tanks this year and they aren’t going to be delivered until 
next year, we do not obligate this year the money to move them to 
where we want them, whether overseas or into a depot, but we know 
if they are delivered we have got to handle them, so that type of 
money is considered committed. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is an obligation. The minute you sign a con- 
tract you are obligated, whether it is delivered 6 months or 15 months 
from now. There is a vast distinction between an obligation and a 
commitment. Your commitment has no liability on the part of the 
Government. 

General Macruper. What we obligate in buying tanks is the 
money to pay the producer. We do not obligate the money to move 
the tank from the factory to Europe or from the factory to—— 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is a different proposition. Obligation means 
when you create a liability on the part of the Army. Then it is 
obligated. 

General MaGruprr. With a commitment there is not a formal 
contract but it is money we know we require to finish the contract. 

Mr. THomas. May or may not. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. In the next fiscal year? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BUT COMMITTED FUNDS 


Mr. WiacteswortH. May we have a breakdown please of the 
commitments making up the $173 million? 

General Brown. I have one for the $220 million. 

Mr. Wice.Lesworth. [ am talking of the $173 million that will be 
unobligated but committed. 

General Brown. We can introduce it for the record. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Thank you. 

(The information referred to appears subsequently on p. 395.) 


EXPERIENCE IN ESTIMATING UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Mr. Manon. Is it not true that for years the Army under produc- 
tion and procurement has estimated a smaller unobligated carryover 
than has actually resulted? I wish you would elaborate on that. 

‘General MaGruper. We have to research that for the record. 

General Brown. As you know, this year we have run out of the 
large unobligated balance carried on from the Korean war. So that 
this year we are down to where there is no effect of the carryover from 
previous years, unobligated carryover from previous years. It is being 
used up this year. I think that is reflected in the very small amount 
of carryover this year compared to last year. In fiscal year 1957 
I believe it is in the order of $1.6 billion. However, at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 our carryover is only $428 million. 

Mr. Manon. Has it generally turned out to be greater than the 
estimate? 

General Brown. We will have to compare that. 

General Traus. We should furnish that for the record because it 
amounts to researching the record insofar as experience against esti- 
mates over the years. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army 


[In millions] 





Unobligated balance at 
end of year 





“7 
Estimated Actua) 
— — J) = — 
Fiscal year 1956__.-- hie Sn a eo eth esl 2,719 | $2, 525 
Fiscal year 1957... Se ites ee : sum etecmen | 1, 577 | 1, 596 





Mr. Tuomas. Will you yield briefly? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN OBLIGATION AND COMMITMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Are you not really doing the Army an unintentional 
injustice when you make a distinction between commitment and 
obligation? You buy X number of tanks, sign the contract, and so 
many will be delivered in 1958 to cost you 2X dollars. So many are 
not going to be delivered until 1959 and then they will cost you 5X 
dollars. Maybe you have so many coming in 1960 and they are 
going to cost you 8X dollars. In truth and in fact all your money 
is obligated. You make a distinction between an obligation and a 
commitment. It is all obligated and the only way you protect the 
Army against deliveries in 1959 and 1960 if you do not need them 
is with an escape clause within your contractual obligations. 

When you say it is uncommitted meaning by that you are going 
to have to pay off a contract that is going to mature 3 or 4 years 
distant, it is misleading to uslaymen. You have obligated the money 
even though you are not going to spend it for 3 or 4 or 5 years. Why 
not call it an obligation if you do not want to protect yourself against 
your obligations by a written valid escape clause? 

Mr. Wiaceiesworrn. I thought the general said this $173 million 
would not be obligated and that he would not be allowed to obligate it. 

General Brown. It is marked as committed. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, do you have a comment? 

General Moore. I think the whole situation arises out of legal 
requirements of the Comptroller General and I think what Mr. Thomas 
said would be grasped with eagerness if that could be the ground rules. 
But you cannot set up your fiscal books and call a commitment an 
earmarking of funds which have not been legally obligated and get 
by with all of the accounting practices of our Government. 

Mr. WiaateswortsH. Congress expressly forbade that by legislation 
2 or 3 years ago. 

General Moorsn. They gave us a legal definition of an obligation 
and said we had been fudging. I do not know if fudging is exactly 
the right word. That is the substance of it. That is the reason the 
general and his assistants are confronted with this very, very practical 
problem. 


EXPERIENCE IN ESTIMATING UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Mr. Manon. General Van Wagoner, do you have any comments on 
this business of underestimating the carryover from year to year? 

General Van Wagoner. I think I can answer your question in this 
manner. We do and have underestimated the unobligated carryover 
for the same reason that we are underestimating the unobligated 
carryover from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1960. There are certain 
accounts that are not included at this time of year, as there is no basis 
for estimation. For example, the $173 million unobligated carryover 
estimate for fiscal year 1959, does not include the MAP program. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortnH. 1960. 

General Van Waconer. Correction—1960. The same roan 
existed when we initially estimated carryover into fiscal year 1959 at 
$233 million. The present estimate of $428 million elioden a net 
increase in customer reimbursement of $256 million, plus the $19 
million increased carryover into fiscal year 1958, minus the $80 million 
obligation for JUPITER—none of which was known at the time of 
the original estimate. 
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Mr. Manon. Have you underestimated the unobligated balance 
in areas other than the MAP program? 

General Van WaGoner. I can give an example. Last year we 
underestimated the unobligated balance carried into fiscal year 1958 
by $19 million. However, the initial estimate made in March 1956 
did not include $492 million customer business, as it was not known 
at the time. 


Mr. Manon. In other words, there has been no wide discrepancy; 
is that your point? 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. I would say that, in the 
Army’s own account, the estimates of carryover were underestimated 
by $75 million in fiscal year 1957 and $60 million in fiscal year 1956. 
This is a correction from the $20 million and $50 million previously 
estimated. 


STATUTORY LANGUAGE RELATING TO OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, one of the clerks suggested that 
either this subcommittee or another subcommittee, in one of the 
general provisions, laid down restrictive language on obligation and 
commitment. I ask that that language be placed in the record at 
this point and we take another look at it. Maybe it is time to throw 
it out of the window. We should certainly reexamine it in light of 
recent events and in light of these carryovers and mixups. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION Act, 1955 


PUB. LAW 663, 83D CONGRESS 


Src. 1311. (a) After the date of enactment hereof no amount shall be recorded 
as an obligation of the Government of the United States unless it is supported by 
documentary evidence of— 

(1) a binding agreement in writing between the parties thereto, including 
Government agencies, in @ manner and form and for a purpose authorized 
by law, executed before the expiration of the period of availability for obliga- 
tion of the appropriation or fund concerned for specific goods to be delivered, 
real property to be purchased or leased, or work or services to be performed; or 

(2) a valid loan agreement, showing the amount of the loan to be made and 

the terms of repayment thereof; or 

(3) an order required by law to be placed with a Government agency; or 

(4) an order issued pursuant to a law authorizing purchases without adver- 
tising when necessitated by publie exigency or for perishable subsistence 
supplies or within specific monetary limitations; or 

(5) a grant or subsidy payable (i) from appropriations made for payment 
of or contributions toward, sums required to be paid in specific amounts 
fixed by law or in accord with formulae prescribed by law, or (ii) pursuant to 
agreement authorized by, or plans approved in accord with and authorized 
by, law; or 

(6) a liability which may result from pending litigation brought under 
authority of law; or 

(7) employment or services of persons or expenses of travel in accord with 
law, and services performed by public utilities; or 

(8) any other legal liability of the United States against an appropriation 
or fund legally available therefor. 

(b) Not later than September 30 of each year, the head of each Federal agency 
shall report, as to each appropriation or fund under the control of such ageney, 
the amount thereof remaining obligated but unexpended and the amount thereof 
remaining unobligated on June 30 of such year and copies of such report shall 
be forwarded by him to the chairman of the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, to the Comptroller General of the 
United States, and to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget: Provided, That 
such report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, shall be made not later than 
December 31, 1954, and shall include only such obligations as could have been 
recorded under the provisions of subsection (a) hereof. 
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(c) Each report made pursuant to subsection (b) shall be supported by certi- 
fications of the officials designated by the head of the agency, and such certifica- 
tions shall be supported by records evidencing the amounts which are reported 
therein as having been obligated. Such certifications and records shall be re- 
tained in the agency in such form as to facilitate audit and reconciliation for 
such period as may be necessary for such purposes. The officials designated by 
the head of the agency to make certifications may not redelegate the responsibility. 

(d) No appropriation or fund which is limited for obligation purposes to a 
definite period of time shall be available for expenditure after the expiration of 
such period except for liquidation of amounts obligated in accord with subsection 
(a) hereof; but no such appropriation or fund shall remain available for expendi- 
ture for any period beyond that otherwise authorized by law. 

(e) Any statement of obligation of funds furnished by any agency of the 
Government to the Congress or any committee thereof shall include only such 
amounts as may be valid obligations as defined in subsection (a) hereof. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN OBLIGATION AND COMMITMENT 


Mr. WiacieswortH. This $173 million, as I understand, is not 
required in terms of obligations in order to make the contracts you 
desire to make for long-lead items to be delivered in 1960, 1961, 1962, 
or whenever they are delivered. You must obligate the full amount 
to enter into a long-lead contract. But this $173 million is for inci- 
dental items over and above these contraets which you are confident 
you will have to have later but which you do not actually need in 
fiscal 1959. Is that not the situation? 

General Encier. Could I make an attempt to answer your ques- 
tion, sir? I would like to take one specific example such as the tank. 

In the item price of the tank that is included for the purposes of 
this budget are included the amounts to place the tank and its basic 
components that go to make up the tank on contract as well as the 
amount required to transport that tank to its first destination, as well 
as an amount required to buy certain so-called on vehicle materiel, 
picks, shovels, items added to the tank after it is completed to make 
it ready to be issued to troops. Also included are estimates with 
regard to changes, engineering changes, that might be required for 
certain new items that are going into the tank. 

Insofar as the engineering changes are concerned, the first desti- 
nation transportation and buying of these pioneer tools that go on 
the tank to make it ready for issue to troops, it is not necessary nor 
even desirable that those items be placed on contract this fiscal year. 
The tank itself is placed on contract and therefore those funds are 
obligated. 

The short lead time type of item such as this on vehicle materiel 
or the engineering changes which are forecasted and first destination 
transportation, those funds are not placed on contract until the time 
phasing requires they be placed on contract to insure that the finished 
vehicle is completed and delivered into the hands of troops in accord- 
ance with its schedule. This means there are certain contracts not 
placed until the succeeding fiscal year. The funds required for these 
contracts are placed in the ledger as committed funds because they 
must be obligated in order to complete the program. 

Mr. ScrRIvNER. That happens year after year and accounts for the 
continuing carryover? 

General Encuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think we understand that statement which you 
have made. By the way, you made it very well. 
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NECESSITY FOR CARRYOVER OF $178 MILLION 


But do you require all the $173 million for this sort of thing? 1 
think that is Mr. Wigglesworth’s question. 

General Eneier. The total of $173.3 million that we are forecast- 
ing as carryover from the fiscal year 1959 is required for this sort of 
thing. We have this broken down by commodity to show how much 
of each of these dollars fits into these various elements and the applica- 
tion of the dollars to the various commodities whether they be weap- 
ons, combat vehicles, missiles, or what have you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are supplying that information to the committee? 

General Eneier. This is the information we will supply for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Procurement of equipment and missile appropriation—Analysis of unobligated 
balance estimated as of June 30, 1959 


[Millions of dollars] 
if ai | | hoses 
Phasing | 














delivery | First 
Definiti-| of Subse- | ‘estina- | qy 

zation of | shorter | quent ‘ an oe other 

Committed Total | spare | lead engineer oie purposes ! 
parts | time changes on | 
| beet | costs 
| ponents | 
| | | | | 
(1) (2) (3) wm .1 & 

Weapons... 5 as dba alas Saibbpabe Sie ant 0.3 0 0.1 0.2 0 0 
aa a een eee os ae 1.3 | 1.0 | 7.5 | a 8 
Tactical vehicles_......-- eal ceedanin’ —| soe -4 | 4 | 7.9 | 1 5.1 

Support vehicles__-- fib cai ees biG af Li) Oo | 0 0 0 

Army aircraft__. Bk tilieieniilens 60.7 31.7 | 26.3 | 2.6 e 0 
Other major equipment. éuneet a 20.7 | 2.0 | 3.7 2.0 | ok 12.9 
Classified project. .-. iss seca) RB | 2.0 | 2.1 | 2.9 | 1] 5 
Communication 7 ; 5 0 0 0 0 | By 

Missiles... ; 36.4 | 2.9 | 16. 6 16.7 2) 0 
Industrial mobilization -. - oanenilhis 22.5 | 0 0,-4.1 0 6 .] 22.5 
Titel cam he ak oss nj wets | 173.3 40.3 50.2 39.8 | + 42.3 

Total unprogramed Dante 0 a a | , 
OI set nn ed | SIT cr neeesbismens eat iscaktitesaia became to 








1 Includes balances for transactions that have not progressed to the point of obligation because of time 
required for preparation of specifications, reprogramming, design, conclusion of contract negotiations, etc. 


SHORT-LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Tuomas. I want to commend the general for that statement. 
It is the best definition I have heard of a “surplus.” He does not 
need it. It is a short-lead-time item. He is not ready to spend it. 
it is money they do not need and it is the best definition I know of 

“surplus funds.” 

General Enctrer, This same principle applies not only to combat 
vehicles but it applies for certain of the elements to the tactical 
vehicles, Army aircraft, missiles and to the various commodities. 
There are certain things which are not required to place on contract in 
the year. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is an example on aircraft? We have the 
same thing in the Navy with respect to carriers. A lot of things we 
do not need the first or second vear but will need the third or last \ year. 

General Encier. In the Army aircraft this $173.3 million contains 
some $60.7 million which would be carried over. The $60.7 million 
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is broken down. $31.7 million will be required to be carried over and 
will be utilized for the procurement of certain essential spare parts to 
support that aircraft but the definitization, the determination as to 
just what those parts will be, will not obtain until after the end of this 
fiscal year. ‘This is because of engineering activity for a certain type 
of commodity. 

There is also a phasing delivery of shorter lead time components 
which the Air Force or Navy who buy these aircraft for us will not 
place on contract this year but will be placed in a subsequent year. 
This amounts to $26.3 million. 

They have also forecasted to us that it is necessary that there be 
some $2.6 million set aside for the purpose of covering expected engi- 
neering changes pertaining to these aircraft. 

There is some $100,000 which is for first destination transportation 
costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are your major items? 

General Encter. Yes, sir; and they add up to $60.7 million. 


ELIMINATING UNOBLIGATED COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We could follow the procedure of disallowing those 
funds and making them available to you during the year when these 
shorter lead time items will be required; could we not? 

General EnGuirer. You could, sir. There is one basic difficulty 
in handling it in that fashion. In the first place the carryover itself 
is not large compared to our total program. The items for which 
the carryover is handled are normally the short lead time items and 
we gear the procurement of those short lead time items to match in 
with the phasing of the delivery of the end item and sometimes it is 
necessary that procurement take place very early in the subsequent 
fiscal year. If we do not provide the funds in commitment form to 
make the complete item available to troops, it may mean that by 
reason of the program administration in the second year we may be 
delayed in getting the necessary funds to assure the timely contracting 
for these additional elements. 

It does provide the necessary flexibility to insure that you can 
meet your time schedule within the schedule you have laid out. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is full funding. You are describing full 
funding of a program. 

General Encier. That is right. 


REPROGRAMING IF FUNDS PROVE INSUFFICIENT 


Mr. Manon. You agree that these funds which are more or less set 
aside for the completion of the program—TI mean funds for the short 
lead-time items—you will agree that if the cost of the original item is 
greater than you expect, you would not hesitate to take those sums 
to provide financing for the basic item itself rather than for these 
collateral programs. What about that? 

General Encuer. In the event we determine as we enter into a 
program that certain elements will cost more than we had envisioned 
when we first estimated the program, we reprice the program and 
refinance the program in order to be sure we can carry it out. We 
do not go into a program on the basis that we cannot finish it with 
the funds that we either have and obligate or can make available to 
finish the program. 
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Mr. Manon. You cut down the program to a smaller number of 
units, for example? 

General ENGLER. We would if necessary. 

Mr. Manon. You do maintain to some extent the integrity of these 
unobligated funds which are committed toward the end item? 

General EneLER. Toward completion of the program, yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED COMMITMENTS IN THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. The Army does less of that than the Navy and Air 
Force, I assume. In construction of ships and aircraft you do much 
more of that. 

General EneGter. Yes, sir. In the Army most of the items we buy, 
the lead times are of the nature that principally all of the major item 
goes on contract within the fiseal year that the program is approved. 
As a normal thing we do not have the type of item in which we have 
lead times of such extensive nature that it is advisable to buy com- 
ponents in 1 fiscal year and then the rest of the equipment in the 
succeeding fiscal year. Most of our items are not of that lead-time 
description. The tank, one of our most complex, is about an 8- 
month’s production lead-time item which means approximately 90 
days after the contract is placed the contractor has placed his orders 
for all of the key components that go to make up that tank, all the 
way from the hull and engine and transmission and other items. It 
does not lead to the type of finance ‘ing that the Air Force might properly 
use where they have an engine of extensive lead time and a frame or 
other parts of the aircraft that can be bought on a much shorter 
lead-time basis. 

We have a condition approaching this in the case of the REDSTONE 
missile where we buy the components on a lead time basis. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Manon. What is the total availability of funds for expenditure 
out of this production and procurement appropriation? I am includ- 
ing all the funds heretofore obligated or unobligated but not expended 
in this entire appropriation. 

General Travus. I think, sir, I had better clarify the question, if 
I may. 

Are you talking about funds available for obligation? 

Mr. Manon. | am talking about funds available for obligation 
and not available for obligation. I am talking about the whole pro- 
gram of expenditure availability. 

General Traus. I think that is difficult for me to answer, sir. 
I can give the figure of obligation availability and I think that would 
be the useful figure. 

Mr. Manon. I want to know what you purchased with prior funds 
and have not received delivery and have not paid for. Somebody 
here has those figures. 

General Traus. Yes, sir, I think that can be given. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not have those, General Brown? 

General Brown. You mean unobligated? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Traus. Unexpended balance, end of 1958, estimated for 
production and procurement is $2,800 million. 

Mr. Manon. Unexpended balances June 30, 1958 in this appro- 
priation will be—— 

General Travs. $2.8 billion. For 1959 it is $2.68 billion. 

Mr. Manon. When you talk about $2.8 billion unexpended on 
June 30, 1958, you are not including any of the funds requested in 
this appropriation? 

General Travus. No, sir. But for 1959 we do include the funds 
that we are requesting. 


PROGRAMS COVERED BY UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AND UNLIQUIDATED 
BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. I would like for you to provide us with a reasonably 
adequate list of the programs which we have financed but for which 
the funds have not been expended so that we can get a picture of 
what has been justified in previous years and what is in the mill but 
we do not actually have the item and have not actually paid for it. 
How can you do that? We need to study this information. 

General Traus. We could take the unobligated balance as of this 
date which would supply one segment of that information. Then I 
think we could supply also the unliquidated obligations as of this 
date. That would bring the figure up to date. 

Mr. Manon. We could have a look at what you have ordered. 
Maybe you have ordered some equipment you really do not need. 
Maybe things have changed. We need to know something of the 
validity of this program. 

General Travus. That question better be addressed to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics. That is a program matter and not purely 
a fiscal matter of dollars and cents. 

General MaGruper. We carry what I believe you want which are 
items on order but not delivered and therefore, the funds have not 
been expended. We can give you that. I prefer to give you just 
the big money items. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The unexpended balance as of June 30, 1958, of $2,838 million, previously 
cited by General Traub, includes the $428 million of unobligated funds as of 
the same date. Therefore, for the Army’s account, we will have about $2,410 
million of items on contract but undelivered as of June 30, 1958. In addition 
we will have $236 million on order for other agencies excluding the MAP. 

Examples of major items for which quantities will be undelivered as of June 


30, 1958, and the expenditures that will result in fiscal year 1959 and 1960 from 
contracts placed in fiscal year 1958 and prior years are: 


Estimated expenditures in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 from contracts placed in 
fiscal year 1958 and prior fiscal years 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1959 «=| 1980) 





NIKE missile system (Ajax and Hercules) -.-........-.......------..--.... | $477.2 | $66. 8 
HAWK missile_-. i ; acieeeny 33.6 | 1.0 
HAWK ground equipment-- Sie wed lic WAU eS 13.8 3.9 
Truck, 5-ton, 6 by 6 : 5 aenisglinial 45.4 | oe 

Carrier, personnel, M59-- - .- : cndeaccasncuc} 51.2 cf 4.3 





|-—— labialis 


Total_- 621.2 | 76.0 
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Mr. Manon. Can you give us some of the big money items right 
now? 
General Brown. As of June 30, 1958, you want a listing of what 


will be carried into the next year, obligated but not delivered yet? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE 


Mr. WigeLeswortH. You just told us as I understood it, you are 
going, to have an unexpended balance as of June 30, 1958, of $2.8 
billion. 

General Travun. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. You have told us the unobligated balance 
will be $428 million. 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. So the obligated but unexpended funds as 
of that date is the difference between the two, or about $2,372 billion. 

General Traus. Obligated but unliquidated. That is the term 
we use. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. If we add to the $2.8 billion to be unexpended 
as of that date, the new money you are requesting for 1959, we have 
the total availability for 1959 in terms of expenditure or about $4.2 
billion. 

General Traus. Yes, sir; that is correct, if you wish to do it in 
that sense. 

Mr. Manon. You have total availability, fiscal 1959, $2.8 billion 
plus about $1.4 billion. 

Mr. AnpreEws. $1.6 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Whatever the figure is. 

General Brown. It is not available for obligation because it is 
obligated. 

Mr. Manon. It is available for expenditure and/or obligation? 

General Brown. Yes. 

Mr. AnpREws. You have total availability of those funds, 2.8, and 
1.62, 54, 420 million. I would like to know if possible how much of 
this $2.8 billion that you expect to have unexpended on the Ist of 
July 1958, will be unobligated or uncommitted. 

General Brown. $428 million. 

General Travus. I would like to say this. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

General Travs. | am fearful that some of us may get the idea that 
within the $2.8 billion unexpended balance that we are considering 
there is a useable availability that would be there above the $428 
million unobligated balance without canceling contracts or reneging 
on our bills. 

Mr. Tuomas. We understand that. 

Mr. Manon. I think we understand that. Out of that portion 
which is obligated some will not be actually expended, some programs 
may be changed, and there may be some recoupment. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

General Macruper. We have that estimated each year. 


94186 AS °¢6 
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ESTIMATED RECOUPMENT IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Manon. What is that estimated recoupment? 

General Brown. $50 million for 1959. 

Mr. Manon. As shown on page 1 of your justifications? 

General Brown. Yes. 

General Macruper. Most of our items instead of being one big 
item coming at a specific time are on a monthly production rate. 
We get so many of these items each month. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to give us a story here, at least for the 
record, which we can study, and we may want to ask you some ques- 
tions after we have studied it, of programs which have been financed 
and for which deliveries have not been made. 

(Notre.—See p. 398.) 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Procurement of equipment and missiles—Unexpended balances, fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 


{In millions] 


| | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 





mate) mate) 
a a le hi ea ee i ieee ~|- ncbenssieliadtla & astttellece 
Unexpended balances, beginning of fiscal year 
Unobligated___... padsedten Enineioun a watueicemaaaenam A diitaduigesen $1, 596 | $428 
ONO. 5 occu cs : snsicnicheninustcaucsuaaeeeeaeaee de 2, 490 | 2, 410 
Total unexpended uonch ddepiumudutiangmmadunentettbnelvaskulsadsead 4, 086 2, 838 
New obligational authority_.......-- Lib ct Lbs Sidi ccliaonath tb daatidedbedakad ‘ 1, 405 
Expenditures........--- ane igen Catania eedtetvaisteamiainienel | 1, 450 | 1, 301 
Unexpended balances, end of fiscal year 
RIEU Se on tacacccene nad mibuisnd tase gama damiattensabeteaaadaaane 428 173 
III ti a <idaeatectinssdoneabanseeapaienntectnassiaaaieted 2,410 | 2, 509 
Total unexpended_-..... Radgucnindnbtdccdbcadntincbbebeasbdadeteaca 2, 838 | 2, 682 
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General MaGrupEr, Yes, sir. 
EXAMPLES OF LONG-LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. Generally, what are the big items there? Tanks, 
ammunition; what else? 

General ENG LER. I would like to answer it this way, sir. In a 
particular year’s program, the type of item we have ‘been talking 
about under this “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army, * 
are of the type of lead time, which means that, basically, all of the 
production will occur in the fiscal years succeeding the fiscal year in 
which the contract is placed. As a rather rough figure, you can 
assume, sir, that within a given fiscal year we would expend only in 
the neighborhood of some 10 percent of the funds which are placed on 
contract in that fiseal year by reason of this lead time involved. This 
applies to all of the missiles, the ammunition items; it applies to the 
tactical trucks, combat vehicles, aircraft, the Signal Corps items, 
pretty much across the board, sir. The only type of item we res ally 
get delivered in the year in which the contract is placed, and, there- 
fore, we expend money for those items, is the off-the-shelf-type items. 

Mr. Forp. Is it fair to say, General, that, of the money you get in 
fiscal 1959 in this account, 10 percent will be expended in fiscal 1959 
and 90 percent in the following year? 

General Encuer. Ninety percent will not be expended in the fol- 
lowing year, sir. It usually breaks down between the 2 succeeding 
years. The re is part in the next succeeding year and a portion in the 
final year 

Mr. Fone The major share in the first of the succeeding years? 

General Enaurer. And a lesser share in the last. We have items— 
we still have in our missile areas items of 15 to 18 months of production 
lead time, which means we do not get the product until 15 to 18 months 
after placing the contract. If that contract is placed in the latter 
half of the fiscal year in which the program is approved, - means 
you would only start delivery in am succeeding fiscal year, with a 
primary delivery in the last fiscal ye 

On the other hand, if your lead- tian item is one such as ammuni- 
tion or tactical trucks where you run about 9 months’ lead time, of 
which 6 months is production and 3 months administrative, you 
would get the major part of your deliveries in the succeeding fiscal 
year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Can you go back, for example, to fiscal 1957, 
where you started some new procurement program for some item, a 
tank or whatever it may be, but where you started some new item 
and say you give us so much money for this particular item. We 
entered into a contract and under that contract in fiscal 1957 we 
spent so much. In fiscal 1958 we spent so much and we will clean it 
up by spending so much in 1959. That would be one of your long 
ones? 

General Enater. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have a program in fiscal 1958 that you got 
money for a year ago that has already been completed this year or 
will be before the end of the fiscal year for some new contract, some 
item you can identify, set that out so we can have an example. One 
example will do more good than a half hour’s talk. If you can set 
out an example of each of those, I think it will clear the air. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Expenditure pattern for Army materiel 


| | | 
| | Dollar | Expenditures by fiscal year 


| 
Fiscal | value of | (in millions 
Item | ‘year Date of obliga- ue & <d eer 
| pro | contract | tion (in | | 
gramed | |millions)| Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 


| | year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 














} 


| 
—— | 
| | | | 
Truck, 2}4-ton, 6 by 6...--- | 1957 Sept. 25,1956 | $36.7 | $4.9 | $31.6 | . 
Missile and ground equipment | | 
(classified) _ -- wi 1957 | Sept. 21, 1956 | 16.2 badehsn date 12.4 $3.8 
Cartridge, caliber .22 ball___- ------- 1958 Mar. 5,1958 | See tae 1.4 at 


LIQUIDATION OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Mruter. Is it also true 90 percent of the money you - expend 
in fiscal 1959 is for things that were ordered in 1956, 1957, or 1958? 

General Enauer. In general, that should be true. 

Mr. Mixuer. That 10-percent figure carries on. 

General ENGuER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Therefore, most of the money you spend in any 
fiscal year is for things that have been ns ‘for in previous years? 

General Encier. That is correct, s 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS TO DATE IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. WiceteswortH. May we have one more figure, Mr. Chair- 
man? You have a total obligation figure including reimbursable 
obligations for fiscal 1958 of $1,951 million. May we have an actual 
obligation figure as of some recent date? 

General Macruper. $960 million on the 15th of March, sir. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. $960 million, in 8% months. You expect to 
go to $1.951 billion in the remaining 34% months? 

General Brown. Yes. Since this budget was printed at $1.951 
billion, we have had some additives due to the JUPITER program. 
We have a higher obligation figure than $1.951 billion. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the estimated total? 
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General Brown. We are apportioned at this time $2.320 billion. 
This includes the JUPITER funding for the Air Force. This also 
includes procurement for military aid. This is our total obligation 
program including reimbursables. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Do you still think you are going to make that 
figure in view of the fact you have only obligated $960 million up to 
March 15? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir, less the amount not to be obligated 
of $428 million. 

Mr. Manon. You probably have some doubt as to whether you 
will obligate as much as you estimate for fiscal 1958. 

General Macruper. There is always a possibility but I do not 
consider it a probability. We got off to a very slow start this year. 

Mr. Manon. You had to restrict your program for budgetary 
reasons in the early months of the year. 

General MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You might give a little statement of your obligations 
by the month for the record. 

General MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred. to appeared previously on p. 27.) 


PASSENGER VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Page 278 of the subcommittee print shows 12 auto- 
mobiles and 541 buses are to be purchased for replacement under this 
appropriation at a gross cost of $15,600 and $2,830,300, respectively. 
[ do not find any reference to this in your statement or the justifica- 
tion. Is this procurement still contemplated in fiscal 1959? 

Please put a complete statement in the record including number of 
old vehicles still to be used and information relating to rental of 
vehicles 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The general authority for the purchase of passenger vehicles is in the Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1954 (act, Aug. 1, 1953; 67 Stat. 336). That act appro- 
priated funds in the ‘Procurement and production, Army” for the purchase of 
passenger vehicles “to remain available until expended.”’ In section 647 there 
appeared the prohibition that no funds appropriated therein could be used for 
the purchase of passenger-carrying motor vehicles, except for replacement. As 
the act was effective for the fiscal year 1954, the passenger-carrying automobile 
vehicle ceiling to which it had application was the total Army inventory of passen- 
ger motor vehicles on June 30, 1953. This quantity was 29,274. Public Law 157 
(sec. 631), 84th Congress, authorized 16 additional passenger-carrying vehicles for 
a total of 29,290. As of June 30, 1957, the Army had an inventory of 23,403 
passenger-carrying vehicles with 4,977 vehicles due in from fiscal year 1958 and 
prior procurement for a total of 28,380 assets, but included in the June 30, 1957, 
inventory were 10,173 passenger-carrying vehicles which had exceeded their 
estimated average economical operating vehicle life. On the average when this 
life expectancy has been exceeded the vehicles are no longer economical to repair 
and keep in operation. The tabulation below shows a breakout of these data: 
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Sample weekly rental rates, light sedans 
Hertz Rent-A-Car: 


Waestineton, . 2.2005 65 oe ieee kl iS $30 plus 8 cents per mile. 
NOW £OFK< nee cet LL isdaceeen bac $55 plus 10 cents per mile. 
ne Ramee... So. as kid seelockgaes $37.50 plus 9 cents per mile. 
De SR a a Sah a ce ee eee eee $30 plus 7 cents per mile. 
SRnNNOVIle, BIG Soi Ho ook do etnn keene $45 plus 10 cents per mile. 
a nc Sr teeth asks anne ete a tee ho bie $22.50 plus 8 cents per mile. 
RN 25, coin Shs Mette cbc cv ahs cha aed ewe ecbeeocaed $42.50 plus 9 cents pér mile. 
Saunders Drive-It- Yourself: 
TE MRE pe: cals on schasalic d shined nance laaiol $30 plus 7 cents per mile. 
INOW; ROE 6 SSR 5c erode eee beak $35 plus 10 cents per mile. 
TNS CGE 5 tee Sas co Rade lchasch wate hebben $35 plus 8 cents per mile. 
RORIOR. 56 dba g 8 ena eee aes $32.50 plus 8 cents per mile. 
bee Angeles..4..3.2.25..24.$ nbn thee $37.50 plus 7 cents per mile. 
Sample monthly lease rates, light sedans 
Price per 
vehicle 
Location: per month 
NN Bb nn oe eb ee Ede hohe etanedope $85. 00 
2 a eS ee Pere eC Pe Ce ae ee ee ree Oo Bee 90. 00 
= OD 2 EEE aed ad eames ay pe vy enn eae Ip Be re se IE 79. 05 
EO FAIR Ria hd os Sg ea ee eh bec cubs bones 71. 25 
RINE Oso ot lc M cad cseak: Blk ts eiebaseraats Rama bin wound 81. 50 
Une a Se I sa hs ch ate nd umes ties casa So 80. 00 
BeVUe, PO ae cho eno caccneakedieeiaacsntobegucn anos 78. 05 


REMOVAL OF BUSES FROM SHOPPING LIST 


Colonel Connrrat. We originally had on that page you refer to 
541 buses for the Department of the Army when this was submitted 
last November. Subsequent to that time we have reprogramed inso- 
far as the Army is concerned and have eliminated all the buses for 
Army’s need. The only passenger-carrying vehicles that remain in 
this program are 12 sedans and 16 buses and these are for the Armed 
Forces special weapons project which are not for the Army. 

We do not have in this program to date the buses that were 
originally submitted for the Army. They have been removed. 
There are no passenger-carrying vehicles in here for the Army. 

Mr. Manon. If there was any validity in the first place for these 
buses, 541 or 525, why have they been eliminated in an atmosphere 
of relaxed spending in the Department of Defense? 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, there was no relaxed spending in the De- 
partment of Defense at the time that they were removed from this 
I would like to indicate also that there is a ceiling established by the 
Congress on the total amount of passenger-carrying vehicles which I 
am sure you are aware of. We are making at the present time a 
worldwide inventory of passenger-carrying vehicles. We do not 
intend until this worldwide inventory comes in to procure any passen- 
ger-carr ying vehicles at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Do you consider a bus a passenger-carrying vehicle? 

Colonel Connerat. It is included under your definition, sir, buses, 
sedans, station wagons are all included in that category, including 
ambulances. 

Mr. Manon. You either needed those 541 buses or you did not. 

Colonel Connrerat. We need them, sir, but we do not need them 
within the priority of funds. We have removed them as a repro- 
graming action within the $1.620 billion program submitted in the 
President’s budget as of now, sir. 
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TRUCK AND TRAILER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. I want to ask some questions in regard to an announce- 
ment of March 19 regarding the letting of contracts for approximately 
$100 million of fiscal year 1958 requirements in military trucks and 
trailers within the next 30 days. It was stated in a newspaper story, 
which I believe emanated from the Office of the Secretary of the Army, 
that $100 million would be obligated within a 30-day period and it 
was even told who was going to get the contracts. I do not know 
how it was possible to tell in advance of the letting but that was the 
story as I recall it. 

(The press release referred to follows:) 


[News release of Wednesday, March 19, 1958] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Orrice oF Pusiic INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Army ANNouNcEs $100 Minion IN TrRucK AND TRAILER CoNTRACTS 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker announced today that the Army 
will let contracts for approximately $100 million of its fiscal year 1958 requirements 
in military trucks and trailers within the next 30 days. Nearly all of this work 
will be placed in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
The placement of these contracts is being accelerated and should help to bring 
employment to the automotive industry. 

The following truck contracts in approximate quantities are under negotiation 
and are scheduled for placement with the automotive manufacturing concerns 
listed whose facilities are capable of producing these military items for the Army: 


Willys Corp., Toledo, Ohio: 250 mechanical mules 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich.: 3,200 %-ton military trucks, and 1,000 1-ton 
military trucks 
Utica Bend Corp., South Bend, Ind.: 5,000 2%-ton military trucks 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Allentown, Pa.: 32 heavy military trucks 
Competitive negotiations are now almost complete for the placement of a con- 
tract for 3,000 5-ton military trucks. Firms competing for this procurement are 
Diamond-T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill.; International Harvester Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio; and Mack Trucks, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
The following trailers and semitrailers which closely resemble similar commercial 
vehicles will be procured by nationally advertised bids: 


Bemttratien on6-tankets. . 252.050 se eae at eee tec mi eeeecee 350 
%-ton cargo trailers. ...... 126 ceed LOO be Hee 700 
1% ton cargo trailers..........<«««ochbeesis sce. JS. kel. wom. lt. 3, 000 
mers CT CR ii is nk cae Dkr cat te SN a I cal lk ee OE 75 
Drs CEAAIETE, CONNIE S. 6 tea ok cst cae hh ees ab a aoc 630 


The acceleration of this procurement, according to Secretary Brucker, accom- 
plishes the twofold purpose of purchasing critically needed vehicles for the Army 
and at the same time helping to relieve the unemployment situation. 

The placing of orders for such a large quantity of finished trucks and trailers 
will generate an immediate demand for subassemblies and component parts from 
hundreds of subcontractors. Its impact will quickly be felt over large parts of 
the country, the Secretary added. 


We would like to know the number of such vehicles justified before 
the committee for fiscal 1958 compared to the number so far procured 
during fiscal 1958. Will you discuss that. 

Colonel Connerat. I would like to go back to the statement General 
Magruder made before the committee ‘last year where he indicated the 
requirements for our items as a result of the reorganization of the 
Army had not yet been absolutely firm. For instance, we did not 
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ask for 5-ton trucks in the Presidential submission last year. As a 
result of the reorganization of the Army the need for 5-ton trucks is 
greatly increased. We are using them for prime movers for our 
weapons in place of high-speed tractors as they are much more 
economical to use. After our requirements for the 5-ton truck were 
established in our apportionment request we defended them there to 
the Department of Defense as a reprograming action for 3,600. 

Insofar as 2%-ton trucks, there is no change. There were 5,000 
defended here and there are 5,000 on this requirement. 

Insofar as %-ton trucks, here again the tables of organization and 
equipment of the Army have c hanged and additional %-ton trucks are 
required, also there is a higher washout rate of the old vehicles, the 
majority of which were bought during the Korean war. We justified 
4,000 of these vehicles as a reprograming action, against the original 
2,000 that were requested in 1958 from the Department of Defense 
but because of the lack of lead time in placing the contract approval 
was granted only for the 3,200 %-ton trucks in this particular release. 

I think those were the trucks mentioned with the exception of 
specific requirements for foreign aid. 

General Engler, will you take over from there with regard to any 
announcement of the contractors as regards a single source? 


CONTRACTS FOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


General Enauer. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, the procure- 
ment was our regular program procurement. This was not in any 
fashion any different from the procurement which we had initially 
programed to be bought this year. It was our regular planned 
procurement for this particular fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. The implication somewhat—I believe you _ will 
agree—from the announcement by the Department of the Army was 
this. Well, the automobile people are in a slump. The automobile 
sales are down. The unemployment problem is getting more serious. 
Therefore, here comes the Army with $100 million to throw into this 
program to prime the pump. That was the general impression that 
I got from reading the article. How valid would that impression be? 

Colonel Connrerat. May I say this? 

Mr. Scrivner. May I comment on this? 

Mr. Manon. Please let him answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are putting him into a position you should not 
place him in, because you and I know, in view of the statement on the 
floor of the House and floor of the Senate, where there have been de- 
mands made for immediately increased spending to eliminate some of 
the unemployment, it has become a political issue. 

Radesandie that was done and perhaps done because of some of the 
speeches made on the floor of the House and Senate. Everybody has 
been clamoring for expediting spending of funds in Detroit and other 
areas. I do not know why anybody should complain. It is a matter 
of policy not within the colonel’s realm to decide. 

Mr. Manon. I believe Mr. Scrivner has answered the question to 
the effect that this was done as a pump-priming operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily, but if you have the situation there 


is no use—why not? This action ought to be commended rather than 
condemned. 
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Mr. Mauon. I want to know the facts. I would condemn it if it is 
merely a pump-priming operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. The colonel does not know the reason for the action 
or news statement. 

Mr. Manon. You people know why you did all this at this moment. 
Tell us about it, please. 

General Macruper. I would like to answer it, if I may. There 
were no contracts mentioned in the press release that we would not 
have made in the regular execution of our procurement program. 
There was no proc urement made specially in order to put money into 
Detroit. The press release was merely an announcement that our 
procurement program, which we already were executing, was going 
to produce certain obligations of funds in about a month. 

Mr. Manon. If there had been no unemployment, no recession, 
nothing of that type in the picture, would you, in the natural course 
of events, have done the same thing that you did? 

General MaGruper. We would. 

Mr. Manon. Are you sure? 

General MaGcruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you have done it at the same time? 

General MaGruper. Approximately. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think about that, General Engler? 

General Encuer. I say that we would have had, sir, this combina- 
tion of circumstances: We did not get started with our procurement 
program this year until really in the second half of the fiscal year. 
This meant we had to get about buying the hardware we needed as 
promptly as we could. We are attempting to get our contracts 
placed as fast as we can place them and, of course, in a manner which 
is satisfactory to us as far as good contracting is concerned. We are 
attempting to accelerate the placement of contracts as fast as we 
can properly accelerate. 

It is my opinion that had this unemployment situation not taken 
place, we still would have placed the contracts in approximately the 
same way we are placing them now. 

Mr. Forp. May I say something, Mr. Chairman? 

It seems to me that there are two facts. One, this is an execution 
of the program you have justified, and you are expediting the last 
6 months because you were slowed down the first 6 months? 

General Eneier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Secondly, it seems to me that in this kind of an obliga- 
tion program, it coincides with the resolutions which the House of 
Representatives and the Senate approved a week ago Monday or 
Tuesday, asking the various departments in both the military and 
civilian construction, to get going with the job. 

(The following letter was subsequently submitted for the record :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Army, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. Georce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Manon: The Secretary of the Army has asked me to reply to your 
letter of March 24, 1958, in which you requested comments on the news release of 


March 19, 1958, entitled ““Army Announces $100 million in Truck and Trailer 
Contracts.” 
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As for the implication in the news release to the effect that this particular 
rocurement was “‘priming the pump,” please be assured that this is not the case. 
he procurement referred to in the news release is an element of our regular pro- 

gramed requirements. The contracts cited are being awarded as a routine opera- 
tion in execution of our procurement program. The procurement is not being 
made for the purpose of stimulating employment in any specific area or industry. 
It was merely an announcement that our procurement program, already in 
progress, was going to produce obligations of funds in the immediate future. 

As for the method used in selecting companies’ names in the news release, the 
Willys Corp. is presently the sole mobilization base supplier and source for the 
Mechanical Mule. Procurement from this supplier will preclude the necessity 
of duplicating approximately $300,000 worth of special tools, jigs, fixtures, pat- 
terns, gages and other manufacturing aids now in the possession of Willys Corp. 

The Chrysler Corp. is the sole base producer for the three-fourths-ton and 1-ton 
military trucks. The three-fourths-ton truck was designed specifically for mili- 
tary use and only one mobilization base producer, Chrysler Corp., is available 
for manufacture of this type vehicle. In order to maintain this producer in an 
available status in the event of mobilization, it was considered to be in the Govern- 
ment’s interest to negotiate this requirement with Chrysler Corp. Accordingly 
it was determined that negotiation of this item properly fell within the authority 
of title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (a) (16), and armed services procure- 
ment regulations 3-216. The 1-ton military truck referred to in the news release 
is the commercial Dodge Power Wagon procured for the military aid program to 
fill specific requirements made by Iran, Turkey, Greece, Pakistan, and Iraq. 
These countries have standardized on this vehicle in order to simplify supply 
and maintenance problems peculiar to their countries. Therefore, this procure- 
ment was negotiated on a sole source basis for this type of vehicle. 

The 32 heavy military trucks purchased from the Mack Trucks, Inc., were 
specifically requested through the military aid program by Ethiopia. Previous 
procurement of this type vehicle had been from Mack Trucks, Inc., and in the 
interest of standardization, Ethiopia requested the same vehicle. Again the 
negotiation was made on a sole source basis in order to fill this particular request. 

Diamond—T Motor Car Co., International Harvester Co., White Motor Co., 
and Mack Trucks, Inc., are base and planned mobilization producers for the 
5-ton military truck. All of the aforementioned companies were solicited for 
proposals in order to establish maximum competition and obtain the most favor- 
able price to the Government. 

The contract with Utica Bend Corp. was negotiated in accordance with the 
authority contained in title 10, United States Code, section 2304 (a) (16), which 
authorizes negotiation when the Secretary of the Army determines it is in the 
interest of national defense to have a manufacturer available for furnishing 
property or services in case of a national emergency or when the interests of the 
national defense would be served by maintaining active engineering and develop- 
ment. For production of these trucks, it was determined that it was in the in- 
terest of national defense to place procurement with the Utica Bend Corp., in 
order to have this planned producer available in the event of a national emergency. 
Thus the mobilization base for the 2!4-ton truck is being preserved and the know! 
how and capabilities of this facility is being retained. Moreover, in the procure- 
ment in 1956 for 5,037 24-ton trucks, all 3 planned mobilization producers were 
solicited and each submitted a bid. The award was made to Utica Bend which 
submitted the lowest overall evaluated price. The subsequent procurement of 
similar vehicles from the Utica Bend Corp. assures continuity of production at 
this same manufacturing plant. 

The number of vehicles from the news release justified before your committee 
for fiscal year 1958 compared with the number so far procured, is tabulated in 
enclosure 1 attached to this letter. 

Thank you for your interest in this matter. I hope the information furnished 
will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. H1aarns, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Logistics). 
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Tabulation of trucks 


rt | 











Number 
| justified to Quantity | 
Item | Subcom- procured, | Quantity on Remarks 
| mitteeon | fiscal year | thisorder | 
| DOD appro- | 1958 
priation | | 
1. Mechanical Mule...-...-. 2, 400 0 | 264 Procurement reduced to meet 


| fiscal year expenditure ob- 
| jective. 
2. §34-ton military truck..._- 2, 000 0 3,200 | Change in tables of organiza- 
| | tion and equipment plus 
} | | high “wash out” rate of ve- 
| hicles produced during the 
| | Korean war required repro- 
| | graming and justification of 
| additional vehicles to De- 
partment of Defense, 


3. 1-ton military truck.....- 0 0 1,000 | Military aid program require- 
| ment, 
4, 214-ton military truck....} 5, 000 0 5,000 | Justified to Subcommittee on 
| | | DOD appropriations. 
5, 2¥4-ton military truck | 0 900 0 | Military aid program require- 
(modified). } ment. 
6. Heavy military truck...._| 0 0 32 | Do. 
7. Semitrailers, gas tankers 0 0 350 | Justified in DOD in order to 
| relieve extremely critical 


shortages. 
&. %4-ton cargo trailer | Justified to DOD in order to 
| relieve shortage. 
9, 114-ton cargo trailer_...... 2, 899 0 3,000 | 101 additional vehicles justi- 
| fied to DOD for shortages in 
| water purification sets. 
10. 34-ton cable trailer_...... 159 0 75 | ist increment procurement. 
1, 214-ton trailer chassis. ..._| 0 | 0 | 630 | 600 justified to DOD for ini- 
| tial issue to newly activated 
| | rocket units; 30 for military 
| aid program requirement. 
12, 5-ton military truck.....- 0 629 3,000 | Reorganization of Army 
. | greatly increased need for 5- 
| ton trucks for cargo and 
prime movers in place of ex- 
pensive high speed tractors. 
| 3,600 were justified to DOD 
in reprogramming action. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomas had a question. 
Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STANDARDIZATION OF NATO SMALL ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


General, you testified awhile ago that we and our NATO allies 
had agreed upon standardization of the small rifle and machinegun. 
That makes plenty of sense does it not? 

General Macruper. I testified that we standardized the ammuni- 
tion for the small rifle and machinegun. 

Mr. THomas. Not the guns themselves? 

General MacrupeEr. No, sir; the ammunition. 

Mr. Tuomas. Only the ammunition and not the guns? 

General Maaruprer. Only the ammunition. 

Mr. THomas. Is there any plan to standardize the guns? You 
testified that your machinegun was in competition with one of a 
similar type the Belgians had and it was a better gun. It does not 
mean that it was standardized with your NATO allies then? 
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General Macruper. No, sir: each nation decides for itself what 
weapon it thinks is best. We do try to standardize the things that 
are used in great quantity, where it is of great advantage to be ‘able to 
have one nation be able to use the supplies of another. Ammunition 
is of great advantage if it can so be used. 

Mr. Tuomas. Following that line of thought, would it not be better 
to standardize the machineguns and rifles, too? Anyway, it has not 
been done? 

General Macruper. No. 


STANDARDIZATION OF NATO ARTILLERY 


Mr. Tuomas. Has any thought been given to standardizing artillery? 

General Macruper. Most of our NATO allies, or at least many of 
them, have under military aid received our types of cannon. There- 
fore, they are the same types and use the same ammunition. 

Mr. Tuomas. Standardized? You mean by that that their pro- 
curement is all geared to the same model? 

General Macruper. Those are not usually items that they are 
procuring but rather are securing from us on military aid, 

Mr. Tuomas. I presume then you mean that that is about the 
answer, no, they have not been standardized in types and sizes, and so 
forth, in cannons and small rifles, and machineguns? The only thing 
that has been standardized is ammunition for the rifles and machine- 
guns? 

General MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 


STANDARDIZATION OF AMMUNITION FOR SMALL ARMS 


Mr. Riztey. You are going to have the same caliber in small arms, 
are you not? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. But if one of the allies wants to use a different gun, a 
different make of the same caliber, but use the same ammunition, that 
is what you are driving at, is it not? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritery. To all intents and purposes, it is the same thing? 

General MaGrupeEr. Yes. 


PRODUCTION OF M-—14 RIFLE 


Mr. Manon. How much money is there in the budget for fiscal 
year 1959 for the production of the M-14 rifle? How many rifles 
will be produced? Will this production be within the Government 
arsenals or will it be let out to private enterprise? 

Are you ready to give us.a statement about the rifles? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 

In this budget, we have 70,000 M-14 rifles at a price of $15.3 
million. With regard to that 70,000, 15,600 will be put into Spring- 
field Armory for production engineering in advance of letting the 
remaining quantity on civilian contract. 


Mr. Manon. In what area do civilian contractors operate in this 
field? 
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Colonel Connerar. I would like General Engler to answer that. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes that? 

General ENciter. There are various sources that make the rifle 
but the principal sources are in the New England area although there 
are sources in the States of Ohio and Indiana. However, the princi- 
pal sources are in the New England area. 

Mr. Manon. Will all of these companies have an opportunity to 
bid or will you let this out on a negotiated bid? How will you work 
that? 

General Eneier. As Colonel Connerat said, the first quantity of 
15,600 is planned to go to Springfield Armory to operate the pilot 
line in order to complete the product engineering and complete the 
procurement package, so we are in a position to go to industry. It is 
then proposed that the remaining quantity of some 55,000 rifles will 
be by means of competition with the industrial concerns who have 
the know-how for making this type of weapon. 

Mr. Manon. a, when will you let the contracts to 
private industry? 

General Enauter. We are currently attempting to schedule the 
placement of a contract with private industry for this coming fall, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the fall of 1958? 

General Enater. The fall of 1958; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You might let the contract by that time? 

General EncLtER. We are attempting to schedule it on that basis. 

Mr. Manon. When will they begin production? 

General Eneutrr. February of 1960. 

Mr. Manon. That is when they would begin production, actually 
deliver the rifles? 

Colonel Connerat. Deliveries; yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF .30-CALIBER RIFLE 


Mr. Ritey. General Magruder, do you plan to procure any more of 
the .30-caliber weapons or do you have a sufficient supply to last until 
you begin to get this new 7.62-caliber weapon? 

General Macruper. We have a sufficient supply to last, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not intend to procure any more of the .30 
caliber? 

General Macrup_er. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley has the witness. 

Mr. Ritey. I yield to Mr. Ford. 


PRODUCTION OF M-—14 RIFLE 


Mr. Forp. I was not entirely clear on 1 point. As I understood it, 
you were going to procure your first 15,000 at Springfield and you w ere 
to do your engineering work up there initially. Then I understand 
further that you had ‘not started production there. Yet, you were 
going to let a contract with one of these concerns sometime this fall. 
The tume sequence did not make sense. 

General Enaurr. Yes, sir; I did not make myself completely clear. 
Springfield has already manufactured some of these rifles and they have 
an engineering package which is not yet completely ready for com- 
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mercial manufacture, but it is well through its development phase. 
As a result of tests conducted there are some changes that have to be 
made and drawings have to be placed on manufacturing tolerance 
basis rather than the present tolerance basis. The engineering pack- 
age can be completed before the production at Springfield is well under- 
way. 

In the production at Springfield, a pilot line will be used more to 
check out the manufacturing processes, to retain the engineering and 
technical know-how at Springfield, so their people will be in a position 
to assist the commercial concerns in bringing production in. It is an 
educational process that keeps that know-how current and enables 
them to have the ability to go out and help industry come in with 
their production. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the impression I got that you were 
starting right now at Springfield was wrong? In fact, you started 
some months ago there? That is, your original program? 

General ENcLer. They made a small run at the time they made 
some of these rifles to compete with the Belgian models to determine 
which should be the American standard. 


LEAD TIME FOR RIFLES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask one further question there, After you 
told us, off the record, a list of the companies capable of producing 
a weapon like this, 1 understood you to say that some of them had 
been making rifles similar to this one. If that were true, I could not 
understand ‘why, if you are going to let a contract in September of 
this year, you would not start getting deliveries until 1960. That is 
a pretty long lead time for any thing, let alone a rifle. 

General EneiER. By making rifles similar to this, I meant that 
they had experience in making rifles not necessarily similar to this 
particular rifle. It is going to require a tooling job for this particular 
manufacture. 

Mr. Scrivner. This would be tooled from the ground up? 

General Encier. They may have some types of production equip- 
ment, but basically they are going to have to tool completely for this 
particular job. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

General Enaier. Could I also ask, do you want these two examples 
about the type? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I thought that was very good. 

You can supply that for the record. 

General Enauer. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to was inserted on p. 402.) 


STANDBY PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. WiccLesworrnH. General, on page 9 of your very excellent 
statement, you refer to the proposal to drop from our programs those 
standby production facilities that exceed those required for support 
of a limited war. I do not understand the reasoning back of that 
proposal. 

General Macruper. Heretofore, sir, we have planned that we 
would have in depots before the beginning of a major war the supplies 
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that would permit us to support our troops until production would 
catch up with consumption. That is, until we were getting an even 
flow from the production facilities to the troops and no further major 
reserves were necessary. 

We expect in a major war of the future that the United States may 
well be attacked and with the resultant dislocation of industry that 
may result in our being unable to secure heavy production from our 
production base. We have, therefore, prepared to go a certain dist- 
ance without relying on the production base, and this is the reserve 
of materiel which will permit us to fight our troops in action ———— 
and still have —-—— pipeline backing them up. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortH. You are going to have more in being under 
the new plan than you had under the old one? 

General MaGruper. More in being but less production facilities 
ready to go because what we have in being we feel we can surely use. 
We cannot be sure of producing what we would like to produce 
because of the probable dislocation of industry incident to atomic 
attack. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How rapidly is this dropping off of standby 
facilities to take place? 

General Macruper. It will be rather slow, sir, since if we had a 
general war now, we could use essentially all of the production facilities 
that we have. We will drop our production facilities only as the items 
that they are prepared to produce become obsolescent. In other 
words, our basic policy decision is, do not put any more large sums of 
money into preparing facilities to manufacture materiel for general 
war. Rather we should put the heavy investment in a production 
base that is much smaller, a base that would produce as fast as we 
could use up supplies in a small or limited war where the United 
States might not be attacked. Those production facilities we require 
for general war but do not require to support a iimited war we expect 
to plan for. We expect to make arrangements with industry, but 
not to expend considerable funds in having facilities ready to produce, 
because we are afraid they will be knocked out. 

* 
PRODUCTION PLANS FOR LIMITED AND GENERAL WARS 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Does that mean that, in terms of limited 
war, the present system of facilities is to continue, but that in terms 
of general war, vou plan to step up advanced production of what we 
would require to a considerably higher level than we have been doing 
under the present system? 

General Macruper. No, sir. We expect to be prepared to pro- 
duce in limited war at least as rapidly as heretofore. We hope more 
rapidly. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. You will have the facilities there to produce 
while the limited war is going on? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. For general war, instead of having 
the production facilities ready to produce—and this costs us a good 
deal of money each year—we intend to have only that part of our 
production base required for limited war ready to produce. For 
facilities required for general war above the limited war requirement, 
as the items thev are able to produce become obsolescent, we drop 
these facilities. We make plans with industry for the increased pro- 
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duction required 1] ren ral war above that required in limited Wal 
but we do not make an investment in production facilities above the 


level required ior limited war. 
MOBILIZATION RESERV! 
vil, OCRIVNER. W here iS VOul mobilization reserve fl re 


(Off the re cord. ) 


ry r\1 > ; if | : } } ] 9 

vhere are you goine to gel them if you close down the plants; 

( wal AA so 
; i ( 


Citci ial avi 


:RUDER. These we stockpile before the war starts, 
Vir. Scrivner. Over how long.a period? 

General Macruprr. We have a portion of them now. — 

Off the record, 

Mr. ScrtvNer. You will have a materially increased stockpile under 
this new proposal as compared to what you have had under the basis 


‘ 1 } c ) 
(nat we bave deen Operating On! 


(yeneral VLAGRUDE in some cases, increased: and in some, not, 
sir. It is not a major chang 
Mr. WiaaLeswortu. Off the record. 


(jiscussion Ol the re cord.) 


Mr. WieeteswortH. Back on the record. 


rOTAL INVENTORY AND MAJOR EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 


i} 


pace 2 you state that the d 


lollar value of Army materiel inven- 


~~ 


( . 
tories was $24.7 billion, as of June 30, 1957. Over on pace il you 
indicate that under the current. joint war plans, the full requirements 
of the Army for major equipment and missiles, to be in the hands 
of troops or in mobilization reserve before war starts is $ 
Is that over and above the inventory figures? 

(sene ral MAGRI DER. The differenc e is between the total inventory 
and the major equipment inventory. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. You will need $———— when the war starts 
and of that, as | understand ity hich priority items amount to $ 

General MaGruprr. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrs. Of this requirement, you have on hand 
$———— of modern and applicable assets which would seem to leave 
a shortage of about $ — as compared with what you say you 
ought to have on hand before the war starts; is that correct? 

General Macrupwr. This was the chart that I used for the total 


materiel inventory, \ir, of which $ - is a part of what we call 
major equipment. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. You would like to have $———— instead of 
$————- before a war broke out? 


General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 
That would permit us to support in combat our troops that we have 
overseas. 


EFFECT OF MODERNIZATION EXPENDITURES ON INVENTORY 
Mr. WiaGiesworru. In the final paragraph of your statement you 


say that this year you are asking for funds for a program for procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles which will continue to provide for 
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the modernization of the Army at approximately the same rate as you 
have progressed in recent years. 


How long is it going to take to get the $-————— on the basis which 
you now suggest? 

General Macruper. We wr not get it. The $1.620 billion that 
we are asking for this year, sir, will not increase our inventory. It will 


keep this inventory todéens Tt will permit us to make expenditures 
in: training. It will permit us to build equipment for tests under the 
research and development program, but it will not make any appre- 
ciable increase from year to year in the value of our overall inventories. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. At the end of fiscal 1959, on the basis re- 
quested, you will have just about. $ ———— of modern and applicable 
assets? 

General MaGrupeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice._eswortH. How much of that will be im column 1 of the 
chart that you have showed us and how much in column 2? Either 
on or off the record? 

General MacrupeEr. Since this is a secret chart, I would prefer it 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PURPOSES OF NEW VEHICLES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. On page 25 you refer to the modernization of 
other conventional equipment and apparently vou are asking for 
5-ton tactical trucks, > 47-ton tactical trucks, 

%-ton tactical trucks, and — - crawler-type cranes. Are those 
all for replacement? 

General MaGcruper. The 5-ton tactical trucks are not. This is a 
change in our tables of equipment that was made incident to the 
reorganization of the Army into pentomic units. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. The others are all for replacements? 

General Macruper. The 2%-ton trucks and the %-ton trucks are 
primarily replacements. ‘The medium tanks are primarily increasing 
our mobilization reserve. The crawler-type cranes are replacements. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. You request $— - for 5-ton tactical trucks. 
Those are all new and not replacements? 

General MaGruper. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REASON FOR INCREASE 


Mr. WiaeLtesworts. Why do you say that you need this increase 
of about 20 percent? 

General Macruprr. We have changed the equipment that is 
required by our pentomic divisions, particularly with the armored 
divisions, sir. They have a much heavier requirement for 5-ton 
trucks than they had before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will they replace anything that you are putting out 
of the system or is this in addition to everything else that you have? 

General Macruper. Basically, they will reduce the requirement 
for 2%-ton trucks. 

Mr. Scrivner. As they wear out? 

General MaGcruprr. We did not have enough 2%-ton trucks before, 
sir. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Riney. Will you yield for a question? 
Mr. WiacLeswortu. Surely. 


TRUCKS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ARMY 


Mr. Rivey. General, all of these trucks are specially built for the 
Army, none of them are commercial trucks? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; they are all specially built for the 
Army in order to get six-wheel drive. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 


TACTICAL VEHICLES 


Mr. WiaeLesworts. On page 7 of the justifications, there is a 
breakdown of procurement of equipment and missiles, Army, and I 
notice there is an increase from $116 million to $187 million for tactical 
vehicles. Is that explained by the items that we have just referred to? 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, I don’t think we can specifically define 
that as to a list of items in that category without giving you a list of 
what was in 1958 and a list of 1959. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Will you do that, please? 

Colonel Connrerat. We can do that. For instance, one item in 
this particular category that we are buying this year for $36 million is 
a’new quarter-ton truck that we did not buy last year, but we would 
be glad to give you a list. 

Mr. Scrivner. A quarter-ton jeep? 

Colonel ConnERAtT. A jeep, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. Will you please furnish a list for comparative 
purposes for the committee’s use? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir; we will be glad to. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Tactical vehicles contained in the fiscal year 1958 procurement program and fiscal 
year 1959 budget estimate, PEMA appropriation 





- 
| Fiscal year 1958 pro-| Fiscal year 1959 | Net dollar 

















curement program budget estimate change, 
eisdetn the peste Apache = million M 
| | dollars 
|Quantity; Million Quantity) Million 
dollars | dollars 
| ichielae lt diaeetabotsbpd cadet ladies 
s ; | 
Principal changes: 
Truck, utility, }4-ton, 4 x 4, M151. ..........--.. 0 | 0 | 4, 050 36 | +36 
Truck, 34-ton, 4 x 4 (all body types). -.........--| 3, 200 14 4, 000 | 18 | 4 
Carrier, light weapons, infantry, }4-ton, 4 x 4, | | 
M274. 520 ~~ saben - - edn 5 pens --2 --- ee = 264 | 1 2, 400 4} 3 
Semitrailer, stake, 12-ton, M127A1...........-.--} 0 0 500 2 9 
Semitrailer, low bed, 25-ton, 4-wheel, M172A1_--| 0 | 0 | 700 | 3 | +3 
Trailer, ammunition, 1}4-ton, X M-332....-...-- 0 0 |} 925 2 | +2 
Trailer, cargo, 3-ton, XM114_.......-...-.--...-- 0 | 0 | 530 2) +2 
Trailer, tank, water, 1}4-ton, 2-wheel, 400-gallon, | | | 
EL Bik cy cn busoyeysearnth 0 0 | 1, 400 3 3 
Development items. ..............-.--.-..------- 5553.55. | $ratL. 7 | +4 
Truck, stake, 5-ton, bridge transporting - - 0 | 0 | 489 | 9 | +9 
Trailer, cargo, 134-ton, 2-wheel, M105A2. 1,877 2 0 0! =? 
Chassis, semi-trailer, 6-ton, 4-wheel, M295-_.. | 356 1 0 | 0} —1 
Semi-trailer, tank, gas, 5,000-gallon, 4-wheel, | | } 
M131A2 345 | 3 | 195 2) —1 
First destination transportation charges. -- . a | 6 | LG 
Subtotal. (24) | | (94) | (70 
All other: 
Truck, 5-ton, 6 x 6 (all body types) 4 3, 600 48 3, 600 | 48 0 
Truck, 214-ton, 6 x 6 (all body types) - | 5, 000 | 42 | 5, 000 | 42 0 
Trailer, cargo, 34-ton, 2-wheel, M101___.-- | 3, 203 | 3 | 4, 000 | 3 0 


Total..........-.--.------ . cia EF Ecc tcanconal 187 | +-70 
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Mr. Wiacteswortu. I yield to Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Ritey. Mr. Wigglesworth has very ably covered most of the 
questions I had in mind, in regard to the mobilization reserve. 


PERSONNEL CARRIERS 


What is the capacity of your personnel carriers? 

General Macruper. Twelve men, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. You don’t intend to have more than that? ° 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. We do intend to have more than 
that, sir. We expect to carry not only personnel in them, but also 
supplies i in the forward areas. 

Mr. Murer. They are strictly combat vehicles, aren’t they? 

General Macrupmr. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. You use them in front line operations? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritzer. What do you consider your requirement in that 
category? That may be either on or off the record. You are free 
to screen the record and take anything out that ought not be in there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TANK CRUISING RANGE 


Mr. Ritey. On your tank cruising range, in which you said that 
our tank has a cruising range of 150 miles, I take it, and the Soviets 
250, do you mean they can’t “get any further than that from their base 
of supplies? 

General Macruper. When you fill up their tanks with gasoline, 
sir, they can go that far before they run out. 

Mr. Riuey. In other words, they have a tank capacity of 300 miles? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. They have a tank capacity for 250 
miles. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think the cruising range of a tank is reckoned 
differently from a plane in that it doesn’t have to come back to the 
starting point. I think that it just means the distance it can go witb- 
out refue sling. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, it just goes 150 miles and waits, 

General Brown. Yes; this is flat mileage. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the point I wanted to bring out, that 150 
miles is the flat mileage. 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


I note that you have a request for engineering equipment—bull- 
dozers and things of that kind. Are these not now short lead time 
articles? <Aren’t there enough companies making such equipment 
now so that you can get them in a comparatively short time? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. As a result we do not buy war 
reserves of that type of equipment. We do buy enough of them to 
equip our units. In other words, we buy them for the initial equip- 
ment only, with the expectation that what additional numbers we 
require in war we will be able to get from commercial sources. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not stoe kpile them? 

General Macruper. No, sir. 
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OBSOLESCENT MATERIAL 

Mr. Ruzwy. I noticed in your-chart of supplies that you estimate 
that you have obsolescent material of some $3.1 billion. How much 
of that are you putting into surplus and what is the percentage of 
recovery that you get? What percentage of the cost do you recover 
when it is disposed of? 

If you don’t have that you ean put it in the record. 

General Macruper. I would like to put it in the record, if I 
may, Sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


OBSOLESCENT MATSRIEL 

Approximately $1.8 billion of the $3.1 billion is exeess to Department of the 
Army requirements. This stock will be screened against Navy, Air Foree, and 
foreign aid requirements and that portion not used by them will become Depart- 
ment of Defense excess. After screening through other Federal agencies, the 
majority of this stock will be processed through disposal channels. 

The remaining $1.3 billion will be held until the newer items become available 
in the future from production, at which time the obsolescent materiel will be 
processed in the same manner as described above. The percentage of cost 
recovered when this property is disposed of is approximately 8 percent. of the 
acquisition cost. 

Mr. Rixtey. I would like to know how long it will take to dispose of 
the obsolescent material, as an estimate, and the percentage of 
recovery of the cost. 

General Maeruper. Yes, sir. This is a continuous problem, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I know it is. 

General Macruper. In other words, equipment is becoming obso- 
lescent all the time. 

Mr. Ritey. You intend to cut that down, do you not? You don’t 
intend to have $3 billion tied up in obsolescent material always, 
do you? 

General Macruper. The $3.1 billion is relatively high because, 
incident to bringing in all the guided missiles, we caused a great deal 
of equipment to become obsolescent, particularly our antiaircraft 
equipment. 

Mr. RiLeEy. I vield to the centle man from Kansas. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Magruder, it is nearly 5 o’clock. You 
have put in several hours today, aud so have we. So if the chairman 
approves, I would just as soon postpone my questions until tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Riuey. Do you have any questions, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Riuny. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We will convene again at 1 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Frmay, Marcu 28, 1958. 
Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. We are pleased to 
have you back with us this afternoon. 
Mr. Scrivner ? 
General Macruper. Mr. Chairman, there were two questions yes- 
terday that we failed to answer that we should have been able to an- 
swer. I would like to ask if we might present answers at this time. 
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UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


I would like to cover the point. I think we gave you the wrong 
impression because we did not answer yesterday on the unliquidated 
obligations by item. We have that information. Unfortunately 
yesterday we did not have it at hand. 

As part of the 5-year materiel program that we carry we carry in 
it information for each large item, which is an item for which 
we expend $100,000 or more. For each such item we have the amount 
of money which was obligated in 1957 and all prior years that has 
not yet been expended. We have that figure and then we have a fore- 
cast by quarter to when it will be expended. 

We have the estimate of what money will be obligated for the item 
in 1958 and the quarter in which it will be expended. And so on 
through our 5-year program. 

Mr. Manon. I suggest that in connection with the hearing you add 
the additional information at the point in the record w here the dis- 
cussion took place. 

( NowaeWhes information was inserted on p. 398.) 

Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, my first question is to be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF TRUCK ENGINES AND PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. You were talking yesterday about some of our new 
vehicles and my purpose today is this. I have not worked on the de- 
tailed portion of the Army hearings for 3 or 4 yearsnow. Iam trying 
to get reeducated and reoriented in a general way. Iam not going into 
the dollars. That has been gone into thoroughly. 

I can recall we were given a bill of particulars on a program the 
Army had of developing a fleet of vehicles. I do not know what the 
design was. It was a design where you would be able to use a uniform 
type of engine for much of the equipment and many of the parts would 
be interchangeable so we would not have to worry whether it was a 
Diamond-T or Ford or Chevrolet truck or whatever it might be, with 
all the ensuing problems relating to supply parts. 

Is that underway now or has it been siviniievied g 

General Macruper. The investigation you speak of, sir, is under- 
way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Still underway. That was 4 or 5 years ago. I 
thought it was all ready to be put into effect. They showed us models 
of an engine so designed that if you needed this type of engine in a 
114-ton truck you used 2 sections for a 5-ton truck. Parts were inter- 
changeable. They painted a beautiful picture. 

General Macruprr. We are building this year, sir, in what I would 
call the old three-quarter-ton class and the old 2%4-ton class some 
experimental models. The conception is that they will have standard 
components. We visualize putting with the same engine, 4 wheels, 6 
wheels or 8 wheels ina vebdele This is a straight addition of standard 
components. 

We have not yet had adequately tested production-type models with 
the 8-wheel drive and steer. Those are the ones we are particularly 
concerned about. 
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Mr. Scrivner. One of the reasons I asked the question was because 
we are buying trucks every year. When we go on a military post 
we see various makes and models which have very few interchange- 
able parts. When we were given this picture 3 or 4 years ago at least 
of what you now refer to as s standard units, it sounded lo ical to me. 
As a matter of fact, they had the engine alr eady develonied, a simpler 
engine with fewer moving parts. The same thing was true in tanks, 
they were to have a standardized en gine for tanks so you would not 
be running into the same supply difficulties there. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF TANK ENGINES AND PARTS 


Where are we getting on the standardizing of tanks? 

General Macruper. We have a family of ‘vehicles i in tanks, sir, in 
that you have the tank, you have the tank recovery vehicle, you have 
usually some self- propelled artillery, all on the same chassis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Same engine and transmission 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that you have reached the point where you have 
the family and those are standardized items and are interchangeable ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES REQUIRING DRIVERS 





Mr. Scrivner. Asa matter of curiosity—perhaps you cannot answer 
this question, but I hope you can—how many automotive vehicles do 
you have in the Army that require a man to drive them? That in- 
cludes tanks, weapon carriers, trucks, jeeps, mules, sedans, everything 
that you have in the way of an automotive vehicle requiring a driver. 

General Macruper. I cannot answer it right off, sir, but we have 
statistics here. I can put somebody to adding them up. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it would not take too long I would like to have 
it. I appreciate that is unanticipated and it will take time. We will 
come back to it. 

(Norr.—The information requested appears on p. 426.) 


ARMY AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


The Army is coming back into the aviation picture. A lot of people 
forgot but those of us who worked with them remember the present 
Air Force at one time was an integral part of the United States Army. 
I do not like to call it a divorce but I do not know of any other name 
for it. It was completely divorced from the Army. 

Mr. Mier. It wasa legal separation. 

Mr. Scrivner. A legal separaton from the Army. It came into its 
own and is now on itsown. We thought that was going to be all in the 
Air Force. However, now the Army is coming back into the aviation 
picture with 5,000 planes. Is that your approximate inventory ? 

Mr. Manon. About 4,000. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure that in your aviation program and the 
plane procurement program that you will undoubtedly run into some 
of the same difficulties and problems encountered by the Air Force and 
particularly us it relates to the spares. The Air Force has had a 
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rather unhappy experience many times on the procurement of spares, 
and the way they estimated spares requirements. They found, much 
to their surprise and disappointment unquestionably, the fact that i in 
their contemplations and in their working up the tables of require- 
ments that they had procured too many spares of many parts. 

What is the Army program and what has been your experience, and 
while I do not like multiple questions, what cooperation or advice 
have you sought from the Air Force to avoid a repetition of the prob- 
lems which the Air Force has run into? 

General Macruper. It is still a major problem with us as it has 
been with the Air Force. It is extremely difficult to master. We are 
still taking over from the Air Force the parts that they had for the 
aircraft that we now operate. 

I think the principal change that varies from the procedures we 
have had heretofore that we adopted from the Air Force is a much 
heavier reliance on the contractor with direct procurement being au- 
thorized particularly in the United States. When a part is not avail- 
able, we permit local procurement of the part direct from the source. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would not quite solve a lot of problems because 
you have this. Originally the spares for a plane cost practically the 
same as the plane itself. "That has been chopped down. For a while 
they got initial spares and then operating spares. Now they have 
combined them, which sounds logical to me because a spare is a spare. 


COLLABORATION WITH AIR FORCE IN AIRCRAFT SPARES PROCUREMENT 


[| inquired of the Air Force, inasmuch as they are the single service 
provers for airplanes, whether or not the problem of spares had 
een gone into. The reply as I recall it was that they procured what- 
ever you said, whether or not they thought it was an advisable procure- 
ment of spares. You were the ones who were responsible and ordered 
and therefore they entered your order without any question of veto 
on your request at all. 

Naturally that impelled me to inquire whether or not in the Army 
aviation section those men who are responsible did consult with or 
do consult with these men who have had such terrifically expensive 
experience in the Air Force. 

General Macruper. They definitely do. Our Transportation Corps 
people work closely with the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force is hesitant about trying to tell the 
Army what they should do in the way of spares but I am quite sure 
you are all at least first cousins, even ‘though you are not brothers in 
the Army any more, at least first cousins in the military service of the 
United States, I am quite sure they would work with you and give 
you the benefit of some of the headaches they have suffered. I am 
quite sure of this. Do you have access to the King committee which 
has been studying the problem of Air Force spares for as long as I 
can remember ? 

General Macruper. I am sure we do, sir. Actually transportation 
is Our executive agency in this area. They have worked continuously 
with the Air Force on this problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they would have a better response 
to it than you would in procurement? 
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General Macruper. Yes, sir. May I ask General Brown to con- 
tribute? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Brown. I would like an opportunity to elaborate on it in 
the operation and maintenance presentation. 

However, we and the Air Force collaborate fully in provisioning 
aircraft. We have an initial provisioning conference with the con- 
tractor and at that time the Air Force sits in as they are the military 
procurement agency. It is a roundtable discussion based on their ex- 
perience, the manufacturers’ experience and ours. The determina- 
tions made in this conference are the basis of our original provision- 
ing of any aircraft. 


(Nore. —Additional information may be found on pp. 576 and 578.) 


NUMBER OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


General Macruper. I have the number of aircraft in the Army 
which is 4,893, total aircraft. 


Mr. Scrivner. 5,000 did not miss it far. 

General Macruper. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The overall statement and breakdown is in the overall 
hearings and could be cited at this point in the record. (Note p. 395 
of hearings referred to.) 

Mr. Mriier. When you revise the record you better put it in air- 
craft rather than planes because it went in as 5,000 planes and that is 

rather érroneous. 

General Brown. Helicopters and fixed wing aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Refer to the page on the overall statement. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently there has been a substantial reduction in 
your aircraft inventory compared to.last year as I compare the state- 
ment with the figures which were inserted in a chart last year. Is 
that correct ? 

General Brown. I will have to look at last - year’s chart, sir. This 
is the inventory of Army aircraft figures we have used as of January 
31, 1958, sir, 4,893 total, including the National Guard. That is air- 
craft including fixed wing planes, and helicopters. 

Mr. Forp. I only ask that because of the material put in the hear- 
ings last year on page 1386. I do not dispute it but could you recon- 
cile the statement that has been made here today with this material 
which was inserted last year ? 

(A response to this question will be found on p. 430.) 

General Brown. Yes, sir, I will attempt to do that. 


INVENTORY OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. What about the automotive vehicles? 

General Macruper. They are still making the addition. 

Mr. Scrivner. In previous years, pi artially. as a result of some dif- 
ficulty we had with figures and requests several years ago, the Army 
and I think the Defense Depé irtment generally worked up a form— 

I have forgotten the number of it—which would give us in one brief 
glance whether it was tanks or 155-millimeter guns or whatever it 
might be, would give us what is on hand, what was on order, an- 
ticipated expenditure, what was requested, how many requested in 
this appropriation, and all that. In other words, it gave us a com- 








plete picture of the very thing we need to see every once in a while. 

I wonder whether that same form is used and that same practice 
is followed. 

General Macruper. I can give you that information for the big 
money items I was showing on my charts or we can give it to you 
in detail for any specific item from our 5-year materiel program, 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us an example. For instance, on one of your 
most common types of trucks, what is that, the 114 ton? 

General Macruper. Two and one-half, 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, two and one-half. Give us a copy of one 
of those forms showing those figures for the record. In other words, 
your inventory, how you compute your requirements and right on 
down the line, what you have, what you still will require in the 
future and what you are procuring this year. Give the whole picture 
almost in a report no bigger than your hand. 

Colonel Connerat. I think that is the Department of Defense 
Form 764. We willsupply that. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished 
for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of what I want to discuss now you discussed off 
the record so we will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. I am curious as to why this title has been declared 
to be “Procurement of Equipment and Missiles.” Why is the stress 
“and missiles” ¢ 

General Macruper. To make it more descriptive because a great 
deal of our money is going into missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand and that is a more popular horse now 
than some of the others we have been riding. I thought I saw a bit 
of psychology behind the change but I wanted to confirm my view. 

On page 15 you are talking about certain procurement programs 
and you talk about the missiles and rockets and air missiles and heli- 
copters and other aircraft and atomic assemblies. 


OTHER NEWLY DEVELOPED ITEMS 


Then we have a rather large item, almost as large as the missiles and 
rockets item, of “Other newly developed items, $249 million.” I do 
not recall any discussion or any statement as to what we were refer- 
ring to in talking about “Other newly developed items.” 

General Macruper. On page 22, sir, we have the breakdown chart 
that gives the biggest dollar value items that we have placed under 
that category. 

Mr. Scrivner. I see that. That will be in the hearings? 

General Macgruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. What we find on page 22. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir, except that is a classified chart. 

Mr. Scrtvner. It has been pointed out, making a rough addition 
there, that does not total $249 million by a great deal. 

General Macruver. No, sir, it is just the biggest money items, sir, 
within the total. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes numerous small items mount up to bigger 
than the big ones. 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is around $150 million which leaves over $100 
million to which there is no reference. Still $100 million is quite a 
bit of money 

General Macruper. We can give the breakdown. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that. Are there any items in the re- 
maining $100 million that can be put in the record ? 

Colonel Connerat. You have them, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the committee? 

Colonel Connerar. Yes, sir, a complete shopping list. 


CONVENTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as you have mentioned the word and we 
have discussed at different times “conventional equipment” and you 
make the statement that conventional equipment is by no means out- 
of-date equipment, it might be well to have perhaps some place in 
the body of your statement, so that if by chance somebody does pick 
up the hearings and reads your statement, there will be in the body 
of your statement where you first refer to conventional a definition of 
what you refer to and relate to as conventional equipment. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

(The definition requested follows :) 


DEFINITION OF CONVENTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


The reference made to so-called conventional equipment encompasses the 
types of equipment used in World War II and Korea. Examples are tanks, 
rifles, trucks, and engineer equipment. It does not include such items as missiles 
and atomics which have not been thoroughly tested on the field of combat. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES REQUIRING DRIVERS 


General Macruprer. May I answer Mr. Scrivner’s question as to the 
number of vehicles? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Macruper. There are 320,000 vehicles of all types. That 
includes combat vehicles, tactical vehicles, and commercial vehicles. 
This includes our worldwide modern assets, it includes the National 
Guard and the Reserves. It includes vehicles in Mobilization Reserve. 
It includes vehicles overseas for which indigenous personnel are 
drivers. 

RATIO OF VEHICLES TO PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. That is almost 1 vehicle for each 4 or 5 men in the 
Army. 

General Macruper. This is also for the National Guard and 
Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Iamincluding that. You have 400,000 

General Macruper. 700,000 as of now and this is of course not the 
full mobilization strength. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I am thinking presently about this. Even 1 to 5. 
By the time you take the required drivers out, somebody has to drive 
the vehicle 

General Macruper. We ought to count in all the civilians we hire 
also, particularly overseas, who are essentially a part of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raised the question. Not only do we have a 
great many military assigned as drivers and of necessity would have 
to be because these things are dumb brutes until a man gets hold of 
them and starts them, together with the number of civilian drivers 
I have seen not only here but abroad, it certainly demonstrates this 
isa mechanized army. 





NUMBER OF CIVILIAN-TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Scrivner, will you get the number of civilian- 
type motor vehicles separately ? 

Mr. Scrivner. They could break it down for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Will you answer Mr. Thomas’s question as to the 
number of passenger-type vehicles, please ? 

Mr. Hvuacarp. May [ furnish that in a moment ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 

On June 30, 1957, the Army had an inventory of 23,403 civilian-type passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles, with an additional 4,977 due in from contracted procure- 
ment, making a total asset picture of 28,380, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I think your presentation is the very best, as always. I 
believe the committee derives a tremendous amount of benefit from 
the manner in which you present your material. 


STOCK-FUND PROGRAM 


There is one thing that might disturb me if my reading of the state- 
ment is correct. Am I right from what you have said that there is 
a feeling in the Army that the stock-fund program is not working 
out as well as it had been forecast ? 

General Macruper. I would like to put it this way, sir. This was 
a new area to us. We went ahead believing it had many advantages 
to put it into the Army. We did not know how far to extend it, As 
it is now instituted, it causes us difficulties which I think will justify 
modification. I would like to indicate some of the particular areas. 

Most of our stocks are in depots. I think there is little question in 
the Army that a stock fund is an advantage if there is included nm it 
only the stocks in the Zone of the Interior depots. I think it is gen- 
erally accepted that the type of data you look for from a stock fund 
can largely be provided if the stock fund includes the stocks in the 
Zone of the Interior depots only. 

In considering a stock fund confined to the Zone of the Interior 
depots, the only thing that is difficult is that we do not yet have 
authority to freely expend the funds that are in the stock fund but 
must seek apportionment. One of the great advantages originally 
claimed for the stock fund used to be that when you needed something 
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and you had money in the stock fund you could immediately buy it. 
This we cannot do. We are restricted very much in what we can buy 
and in securing apportionment. 

Barring that, I think there is little question in the Army that 
there is an advantage to having the stock fund for the Zone of the 
Interior depots. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT OF STOCK FUND 


The next further expansion is the stock fund within the United 
States, let us say, running it to the edge of the oceans. There is some 
opinion that we need modification to this degree of extension from 
what we have tried so far. Weare testing some variations of it now. 
I think it is quite probable that we will find an advantage to having 
a stock fund extended throughout the continental United States. 

I think the general opinion in the Army is that overseas a stock 
fund is of doubtful advantage. 


PROBLEMS OF STOCK-FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Have we extended it worldwide now? 

General Macruper. Not completely, but we have extended it over- 
seas in many cases. We have difficulty with it in operating overseas 
and, as I mentioned in that part of the text, we had difficulty with 
it with respect to our NIKE units in the Zone of Interior. When you 
have a stock fund so that you must buy items from it with funds 
available, then at each place where you want to get an item from the 
stock fund, you have to have the item present and you have to have 
the dollars available before the supply transaction can be made. 

In other words, there are two requirements to meeting this supply 
necessity. Where the item must be furnished, as a matter of critical 
importance, and furnished immediately, then it is not desirable to 
have any more complications than you have to have. 

The availability of the item is what we prefer to be the only re- 
quirement; so that, for equipment that is needed to keep a NIKE unit 
ready, because it must always be ready, we do not want to be in the 
position of having the item available but the man who has the NIKE 
battery unable to take it and use it because the dollars are not avail- 
able. As long as we had lots of money, it was not so difficult; and 
when we were critically short on funds, we started having difficulties. 


PLACING ITEMS UNDER STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. For example, when you put a NIKE-HERCULES pro- 
gram into execution in the field, who makes the decision whether that 
program should be handled under the stock fund ? 

General Macruper. We recommend it and secure Defense approval. 
General Brown, will you verify that? 

General Brown. We make the determination within the Army, sub- 
ject to the general guidelines of the Department of Defense in that 
area. When the other items were brought into the stock fund, we did 
not bring in at that time the aircraft or the guided-missile parts with 
the concurrence of the Department of Defense. Wehave continued to 
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procure them on the operation and maintenance funding basis rather 
than the stock funds, sir. 


LIMITATIONS ON STOCK-FUND FUNDING 


Mr. Forp. In other words, in those two major areas, aircraft and 
guided-missiles programs, we do not have stock-fund funding ? 

General Brown. That is correct; operation and maintenance 
funding. 

Mr. Forp. There is no disposition in other areas to constrict the 
stock-fund operation, except as to the possibility in the future in over- 
seas operation ? 

General Macruper. I would like to answer that one, sir. 

This is a complicated and difficult area and we get complaints from 
commanders with respect to it frequently. The trouble is that we have 
to make a pretty thorough investigation to find out if the difficulty 
arises because the system ‘did not work or the man who is operating 
the system did not understand enough about it to make it work. Be- 

cause of that, what I am saying to you I mean to indicate as only an 
opinion, and I have felt that we should not do anything without thor- 
ough investigation. Therefore, we organized a group in my own 
office and we arranged to hire to assist us the group from George Wash- 
ington University that helped develop what we call project MASS, the 
best advance in our supply system in recent years. We organized these 

groups with a view to having them determine the facts and really 
eliminate the disadvantages that arise from peneets errors as against 
the difficulties of operating the system. Frankly, I do not know as 
yet—I was giving you only the conception of where the stock-fund 
system appears to give us difficulty, but it will be next year at least 
before I can give you an answer that I would want to stand behind, 
rather than just an off-the-cuff opinion. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think that the committee would want this pro- 
gram to be inflexible and completely rigid but at the same time I do not 
believe that we would want the intent of the program bypassed for 
convenience only. At least speaking for myself, I am glad to see that 
you are treating it as a living thing rather than something that is set 
and determined ad infinitum. 

Any reasonable revisions in operation I believe the committee would 
certainly approve. 

AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


[ think it would be helpful along the lines of the question asked by 
Mr. Scrivner, not only to tie in last year’s inventory and aircraft with 
the statements that were made, but also to bring that same chart up to 
date. 

General Brown. We have one and I will introduce it into the record. 


bringing this aircraft inventory up to date and reconciling it with 
these other inventory figures. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Aircraft inventory 


j 

Actual Actual | Estimated Estimated 

fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1957 1958 j 1958 | 1959 


Number of end items 


On hand | ; | 
Fixed wing 2, 587 2,721 | 2, 885 3, 086 
Rotary wing... 1, 951 2, 172 2, 182 | 2, 524 
ides, $1 | . » 
' we 4 i a pew | 
Subtotal-_-_- 4, 538 4, 893 | 5, 067 | 5, 610 
On order | 
Fixed wing 549 286 303 218 
Rotary wing 4 666 407 584 | 438 
Snbtotal............ a : 1, 215 693 887 56 
Total 5, 753 5, 586 5, 954 6, 266 


Dollar value in millions 


On hand 
Fixed wing $71.6 $79.9 $84.9 $96.9 
Rotary wing... 206. 2 259. 6 282. 7 335. 8 
Total... 277.8 339. 5 367.6 432.7 
On order: | 
Fixed wing ; $ 18.3 8.4 16.1 49.6 
Rotary wing--- § a 130. 4 76.7 105. 4 106. 6 
Total... Daaieginabek al siete aiiichiate 148.7 85.1 121. 5 | 156.2 
| 


PROCUREMENT RATIOS 


Mr. Forp. Would you also insert a percentage chart similar to the 
one on page 1410 last year showing the breakdown for guided missiles, 
ammunition, and so forth? Isthat possible ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


[In percent] 


Original fis- | Current fis- Fiscal year 

Category cal year 1958 | cal year 1958 | 1969 budget 

estimate estimate | estimate 
Guided missiles__- 48 44 39 
Ammunition 8, 7 s 
Army aircraft bidé3 ad y s 8 
Industrial mobilization - -- 7 6 3 
Other major procurement 3 in veel 28 35 42 
Total_ pe. es eidictnnaerma einai 100 100 100 


PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES FOR MAP 


Mr. Forp. Out of that $100 million procurement effort which was 
discussed yesterday, I gathered the impression that a percentage of 
that was the ordering of certain vehicles for the MAP program; is 
that correct ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you tell us about what the breakdown would 
for our own forces and for the MAP program # 
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General Macruprer. Can you answer that, General Engler? 

Mr. For. Just an offhand comment and then you can correct it 
for the record. 

General Eneter. I will have to make a quick addition here, sir, in 
order to do that. 


AMMUNITION MOBLIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation on your ammunition mobilization 
reserves? I presume that you would like to give that off the record, 
General Magruder. 

General Macruper. Yes, I would. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


STATUS OF SHOPPING LIST 


Mr. Forp. How firm is the shopping list which has been submitted 
to the committee ? 

There are many of the items which are in the development stage 
which will not materialize for production in fiscal year 1959? 

General Macruper. I would like Colonel Connerat to answer that. 

Colonel Connrerat. We have examined the items that are in that 
program for introduction in fiscal year 1959 very carefully with the 
Research and Development people and, to the best of their knowledge, 
the items that are indicated that will be introduced in fiscal year I 59 
are so recorded. We must admit, however, that there is an estimate 
in that area and that there is a possibility of some slippage. On the 
other hand, we have found in the past that in some areas the standard- 
ization of items does occur even earlier than those we predict. This is 
a prediction, Mr. Ford, and it is our best prediction. The people from 
Research and Development are our advisers in this area. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 


PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES FOR MAP 


General Encier. With regard to your question concerning breakout 
between the Army and MAP trucks, I am sure of the true ks. There 
is one trailer about which I am in doubt. However, I will give these 
figures and if necessary correct them. 

Of the total of 11.482 tactical trucks included in this release, all but 
32 are for the Army, sir. The release also included an order for 
1,000 semitactical trucks for MAP; 1,815 trailers for MAP, and 
quantity of 2,940 trailers for the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller? 


SUPPLY FOR TROOPS STATIONED OVERSEAS 


Mr. Miter. There are just a few unrelated points that I wovld 
like to ask about in view of the very complete testimony that you 
have already given. 

When Secret: iry Brucker came before this subcommittee in connec- 
tion with the supplemental bill and, later, in connection with the 
current bill, I gathered from his testimony that because of budgetary 
limitations, "unforeseen spending restric tions, and so forth, that there 
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had been a stretchout or delay in the program as presented last 
year with respect to special weapons; that is, the supply of new 
weapons that would be available to our forces that are already de- 
ployed, principally missiles and electronic equipment. I believe this 
_committee in its recommendations with respect to the recent supple- 
mental bill attempted to provide more latitude in that field. 

What can you tell us about the program so far as supplying the 
troops that are actually deployed in Europe and Korea and so forth, 
with missiles and supporting equipment that had been programed ? 
How is that program as of now? 

General Macruper. I would like to consult with my people a mo- 
ment, sir, to be sure before I answer. 

Incident to holding down our expenditures within our expenditure 
estimates, we caused a stretchout of production of the NIKE- 
HERCULES ground equipment production, but this was not with 
respect to overseas, but with respect to the United States only. 


RATE OF MISSILE SUPPLY TO TROOPS STATIONED OVERSEAS 


Mr. Mitier. What is the situation about actually supplying such 
things as CORPORAL and HONEST JOHN to the troops in the 
field ? 

Has there been any slowdown in supplying those items? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Of the delays that have occurred in the field, has that 
situation now corrected itself? Are the programs now going ahead 
at full speed and with full vitality ? 

General Macruper. The programs are now going ahead; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. The thing that I am concerned about, General, is that 
we have a great many fine units deployed that are practically in a 
tactical situation. They are training and at the same time they are 
on a 24-hour alert. It occurs to me that ev ery possible effort should 
be made to have them properly armed as quickly as possible. As I 
understand it, there is no indication of further delay in that phase of 
the equipping of our Army. 

General Macruper. I would like General Engler to speak on that, 
sir. 

General Encier. With regard to the application of the expenditure 
ceiling at the beginning of this fiscal year, determining the items which 
would be affected by these ceilings, we attempted to pick those items 
which would have the least effect on our priority programs. 


GROUND EQUIPMENT FoR NIKE-HERCULES 


As General Magruder said, there were several areas in which we 
actually affected missile production. In the case of the HERCULES 
ground equipment, we did not build up to the rate of production that 
we had previously planned. We held slightly below this rate. I am 
not mentioning the rate for security reasons, but we held slightly below 
this rate. The reason we did this was that at the time it appeared as 
though the ground equipment which we had scheduled to produce 
would not be usable at the time it came from the production line be- 
cause we had a slight difference in the phasing of site construction and 
the production of the ground equipment. It appeared not to too 
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greatly affect our situation. After the application of this control, it 
was determined that additional sites could be made ready in time to re- 
ceive the ground equipment and we removed the « ‘ontrol from the pro- 
duction. We have now increased our rate of production to that which 
we consider satisfactory for the purpose intended. 


CORPORAL PRODUCTION RATE 


We are back up at where we consider a proper rate of production or 
have scheduled a proper rate of production. As far as the COR- 
PORAL is concerned, we have been maintaining the facility for pro- 
duction of that missile on a basis of a minimum sustaining rate, pre- 
ferring to continue production of the missile at a low rate of produc- 
tion in order to insure that we have one manufacturer in production 
against the event we might have larger requirements by reason of an 
emergency. 

In a case of this particular missile, we did schedule down produc- 
tion to a somewhat lower rate, and we would propose to continue at 
this lower rate. 

( Off the record.) 

General Enctrer. Again, we consider it preferable to keep a going 
producer in production. In other words, we would rather keep some- 
body producing rather than have our complete quota and stock pro- 
duction complete. We consider this acceptable. 

Mr. Mruter. Rather than all of the know-how, and so forth, in one 
spot? 

DFLAY IN LACROSSE DEVELOPMENT 


General Eneter. That is correct.- As far as LACROSSE is con- 
cerned, there was some slippage there in the research and develop- 
ment effort by reason of some technical] difficulties, and we took advan- 
tage of these technical difficulties to not fund at the level of procure- 
ment and production funding that we had originally intended, and 
thereby accrued some benefit in the expenditure ceiling in meeting the 
expenditure ceiling requirement. However, we have since partially 
restored that effort as it appeared the technical difficulties would per- 
mit us to apply the additional resources. 

Mr. Fioop. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Murr. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Here is where I came in again. I made a point—at 
least, I think I did—with your research and development man here 
just 2 days ago when 3 times I said to him, What is the reason for the 
delay in LAC JROSSE? 

We talked about a change in the pattern, but all he talked about 
was money. He did not have enough money and, therefore, we did 
not have LACROSSE. He went on and added that there was a change 
in the pattern. I knew that and he knew that, but I said to him, “Are 
you telling me then that the reason you had no trouble with LA- 
CROSSE is not because of any technical difficulties, plumbing, or 
hardware ?” 

He said, “No.” 

That is 2 days ago and now you come here and tell Mr. Miller that 
with LACROSSE there has been some slippage due to technical 
difficulties. Where am I? 
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General Eneter. Perhaps I can clarify that. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope that you can. 

General Enaier. Perhaps I can clarify that some. 

As far as the providing of the necessary funds to complete the 
research and development schedules as they were initially envisioned, 
it is true that in the fiscal year preceding the haat, all of the funding 
was not provided for this partic A; ar item as was 

Mr. Fioop. General, I just said that because L know it is so and 
the General knows it is so, and he told me that. There is no sense in 
repeating that. 

I then asked him this flatly because I heard the trouble was tech- 
nical. As a matter of fact, I asked the chairman to yield to me to 
say, “Are you telling me that you have had no technical problems?” 

T used the words “hardw are, plumbing, technical,” and everything 
else. I said, “Do you know what I mean ?” 

He said, “Yes. That is not the trouble with LACROSSE.” 

Is it or is it not? 

Are you in the same league? 

General Enourr. I think we are, sir. 

Let me try it again. 

Mr. Fuoop. Try again, but do not talk about money now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let the General answer the question. 

General ENcuier. Money was partially involved. The reason money 
was partially involved was that there was not sufficient funding in 
fiscal year 1957 to carry the technical progress to the point scheduled. 
The question that I attempted to answer was the effect of the expendi- 
ture ceiling on the progress of the LACROSSE missile. In fiscal 
year 1958, by reason of the application of less than required resources 
in fiscal year 1957, there had been a slippage that had occurred and 
it was, therefore, not necessary at the time to put the full 1958 funding 
in in order to pick it up and carry the schedule. Technically, it was 
not up to the point that it had been expected in 1958 because 1957 
resources had not been applied. Since then, it has been determined 
that a catchup could be partially restored and 1958 funding has been 
placed, or resources have been placed, behind the item. 

Mr. Froop. I hope that you are right. My opinion, for what it is 
worth, is that there is something wrong with this bird. You cannot 


make it work and nobody knows what the answer is yet. That is that. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller? 





EFFECTIVENESS OF LACROSSE 


Mr. Miuirr. My colleague has suggested, and before we get off this 
topic, can you tell me at the pressat time whether the missile will 
or will not work, in your opinion 

General Encuer. I am not 

Mr. Froop. LACROSSE, General. 

General Enerer. I am not completely up to date as to all of the 
technical difficulties. This is still in the hands of research and de- 
velopment. At the present time we are producing the initial version 
of this particular missile in advance of the second version, the modifi- 
eation which is coming along behind. Insofar as I know, the missile 
that is now in production is a workable missile. It does lack certain 
characteristics which would improve its performance, but these char- 
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acteristics are not a difference between a workable and an unworkable 
missile. This is the situation as I currently understand it. 

Mr. Tomas. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why do you not ask the research and development 
people and then sometime next week you might give the committee 
a brief letter clarifying everything. 

General Eneter. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Manon. I will tell you what to do in connection with that sug- 
gestion ; read the testimony of General Wood. I do not think that you 
will find too much discrepancy between your final statement on this 
and the statement by General WwW ood. 

(The material referred to is classified and has been furnished for 
the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


STATE OF PROGRAM TO EQUIP MISSILE UNITS 


Mr. Mitier. We got a little off the field but what I was really seek- 
ing to find out is the state of the program to equip our missile units, 
such organizations as SETAF and the people that are in the field, with 
the weapons they are supposed to have now. I realize that when you 
get back to Research and Development, there will probably never be 
a time in the foreseeable future when we have the latest of everything 
deployed anywhere,.but I was anxious to know whether or not the 
program of equipping the troops already deployed is progressing on 
schedule not only with missiles but with the necessary handling and 
electronic equipment. Can you answer that ? 

General Macruper. It is proceeding very well, sir. I do wish to 
make one particular point though. When we decided upon the tenta- 
tive reorganization of the Army with the new pentomic division, there 
were many items put in what we call the tables of organization and 
equipment for the units. The development of those new items had 
not been completed so that the tables established a requirement that we 
should have this equipment even though the equipment was not yet 
ready for production runs. This applies particularly in the realm of 
electronic equipment and other new types of equipment that we use 
for target acquisition, location and identification, so that we can locate 
targets at the great ranges at which we would wish to shoot our 
missiles. 

Our electronic equipment is still in process of development and at 
most in early production. The units overseas are very well equipped 
with items that we have already been able to produce in the standard- 
ized model. They are not well equipped i in items that we want to have 
for them under the reorganization, but which have not yet been de- 
veloped to the point of quantity production. As I said, the principal 
item or principal group of items are electronic target identification 
equipment and some of the missiles that we carry in ‘the field, such as 
the HAWK. 

Mr. Miiuer. Are adequate funds to pursue those goals included in 
this current request ? 

General Macruper. For the equipment of our troops overseas ? 

Mr. Mruzer. For the development and producing of equipment as 
soon as it is available? 
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General Macruper. I think that I can say categorically that for 
the equipment of the t troops overse: is there are, sir. 
Mr. Mittrr. I am glad to hear that. 


VEHICULAR AND RELATED EQUIPMENT FOR PENTOMIC DIVISION 


Referring to what you said about. the new Pentomic organization, 
the table of equipment for the pentomic organization as opposed to 
the preceding, could you, in a general way, “advise the committee as 
to whether it require 3 more or less vehicular and related equipment ! ¢ 

I understood that you pointed out yesterday the need for more 5- 
ton trucks and so forth, but looking at the picture as a whole, does 
it require more or less to fit out a division? 

Mr. Manon. What do von think about it, General Brown? 

General Brown. I have a chart here on it. 

General Macroper. It is up in some areas and down in others. 

Mr. Mirier. I assumed it would be. I was wondering if you would 
hazard a statement as to which way it would go in the end? When 
you add all the jeeps and weapons, carriers and so on, will there be 
more or less, admitting that you need more 5-ton trucks? 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that is an overall question everybody 
would have made up his mind about. It looks like everybody in the 
Army would know what he thought or to whether or not, in the 
Pentomic division, you would need more trucks and equipment of that 
type than under the ordinary division structure. It seems to me that 
is one of the things that you would consider throughout this picture. 

General Macruper. Insofar as transportation per man is concerned, 
it is increased, I am quite sure, but we have reduced the strength of 
the division and the question related to the comparison of two divisions. 

Mr. Muier. You mean reduced manpower or personnel ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mier. You hope that it is increased strength in a certain 
meaning of the word strength ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. In the proportion of vehi- 
cles to men, I am sure that it has increased. 

Mr. Manon. That is the answer. 

In response to Mr. Miller’s question, would you, for the record, ad- 
vise, after some checking, whether or not there is an increase in this 
sort of equipment not only from the standpoint of the number of men 
but the standpoint of the total comparison of the old type division with 
the Pentomic division ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sit 

(The material requested is classified and has been forwarded to the 
committee. ) 


LIGHTWEIGHT MACHINE GUN 


Mr. Murr. I will have to terminate my questions shortly because 
I have to go and answer a rollcall. However, there is one question I 
wanted to ask yesterday when you were discussing the new rifle, the 
* 89 P 
(.02, 

On the board along with it, there was an item for the lightweight 
machinegun. Is that a lighter machinegun that uses the same am- 
munition but would have been called the heavy machine gun in ancient 








or 
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parlance! Will that-weapon take the place of the water-cooled in- 
fantry heavy machinegun weapon ? 


General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. The “light” merely means that it is lighter in actual 
weight? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitxrr. It will eventually replace the infantry heavy machine 
gun ¢ 

General Macruper. That is correct. 

It is around half the weight of the old machine gun. 

Mr. Miiurr. It will use the same ammunition ? 


General Macruper. The same ammunition as the new rifle. It will 
be 7.62 millimeter ammunition. 


DISPOSITION OF AIRCRAFT WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Miitrer. The last question I wanted to ask you is this: I gather 
that the conventional, or the antiaircraft artillery with which we were 
familiar in recent years, is practically phased out entirely as far as 
the regular establishment is concerned, and is being phased out for the 
Army National Guard? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. What is the program with respect to the use of the 
many millions of dollars worth of that equipment? Is it salvageable? 
Will it be used as a war reserve when we have no troops trained to 
handle it? What is going to happen to that vast investment in artil- 
lery? Could it be used for any other purpose? Will it be salvaged ? 

General Macruner. It is still quite effective but not effective in com- 
parison with our new missiles. We had a great deal of it and a con- 
siderable portion will of necessity be salvaged. 

Mr. Mitxier. It won’t be held in a war reserve indefinitely when we 
have no apparent occasion where we would be able to train people to 
use it if it were needed ? 

General Macruper. No, sir; it will not be. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Will there be any refund of worth while amounts from 
the disposal of it ? 

General Macruper. I don’t think it has any great value except as 
an antiaircraft gun, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. I think that is all, General. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I only have 1 or 2 questions. 


PROCUREMENT OF MISSILES 


What was the figure you used yesterday, General, for new procure- 
ment for missiles, nee ely? Was that $700 million that you intend 
to obligate for 1959? I don’t find it in the justifications. You set up 
on the green sheets for missiles and ammunition $758 million, but I 
thought you used a general figure of about $700 million for missiles 
alone. 

General Macruprr. Yes, sir; we did. This was all related equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much was exclusively for missiles? You have 
surface to surface, $296 million. That is not all. Then you have 
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$430 million. That figure of about $700 million is correct, then ; isn’t 
it? 
General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION OF MISSILES 


Mr. Tomas. What pattern do you use in procurement of a new 
item like missiles? Do you operate like the Air Force? Do you turn 
it over to the big companies, and depend upon them to let everybody 
else throughout the country try to obtain a little part of the business? 
I hope you are not following that pattern. 

General Macruper. Our procurement of missiles, sir, first, we be- 
lieve very strongly in our arsenal system in which we try to have with- 
in the military service a highly developed specialist who can contri- 
bute to the development of missiles. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course this field is brand new. You don’t have to 
train specialists. Everybody starts even in that regard. Are you 
training 2 or 3 big businesses? 

General Macruper. We have been in this field for 10 years plus, sir, 
and we have some very well trained people but we seek to guide the 
program from our Redstone Arsenal. 

Mr. Tuomas. You don’t mean to say we have been in production in 
this field to any sizable extent for 10 years? If we were there 
wouldn’t be any excuse for this country being behind Russia; would 
there ? 

General Macruper. It depends upon how much of our resources 
are put into it. 

r. THomas. By your statement you didn’t mean to say we were 
putting much attention or time in this field ; did you? 

General Macruper. I am not able to say comparable to the Russian 
but their production has been tremendously greater than ours. 


ORDNANCE PLANT PRODUCTION OF MISSILES 


Mr. Tuomas. Tell us how you are doing with procurement, General. 

General Macruper. Our specialists are at the Army Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command at Redstone Arsenal. Some of the missiles they de- 
velop within their own resources, sometimes where they are able to 
find an adequate contractor they contract out and guide the program. 
The two widest variations are the REDSTONE and JUPITER, 
which were essentially developed within the Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile 





SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN MISSILE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Tuomas. I was talking to one of my constituents who had been 
in the metal-fabricating business for 50 years. He wants to get into 
this program. To whom does he go to get a little of this $700 ‘nillion 

ou are going to spend next year for ‘missiles? It is apparently a 
faaieee field of procurement. 

General Macruper. If he is not a prime contractor, sir, and if he 
is in the metalworking business, his best opportunity, would be pri- 
marily as a subcontractor to one of the prime contractors that operate 
the program. We do not do the contracting here. The contracting 
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is done by the people who handle the development and produstzon. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who are they and where are they located 

General Macruprer. Primarily at Redstone Arsenal for missiles, sir, 
but again, I say, for example, the NIKE program is handled for us by 
Western Electric who contract for the production of component parts 
that go into the NIKE system. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 

General Macruper. I would like General Engler, who is far more 
an expert on the matter, to give you anything further. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead, General. Who else is involved? 


ACTIVITIES OF ARMY MISSILE COMMAND 


General Encier. I would like to reaflirm for a moment what Gen- 
eral Magruder said; that the Army Missile Command, which is located 
at Huntsville, has responsibility for the program as a complete pro- 
gram. 

Mr. THomas. Whois in charge of that? 

General Encirr. General Medaris is the commanding general of the 
Army Missile Command. 

Mr. Tuomas. He does the procuring and not General Magruder or 
you or the other people here defending this $700 million ? 

General Eneier. The Army Missile Command receives the program 
as a total missile program. They then, of course, must plan the 
procurement of the particular program. They don’t necessarily put 
it on contract, and in fact do not put a major part of it on contract. 

At the time that the schedule, the placement of this program with 
the producers—— . 

Mr. Tuomas. How is this $700 million going to be spent? Are 
you going to put it in the hands of 2 or 3 contractors? 


DECENTRALIZATION OF ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT 


General Encuer. The dollars are placed on contract by the 14 ord- 
nance districts which are located throughout the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. All of them outside of Washington, the seat of gov- 
ernment ? 

General Eneter. All of them are outside of Washington; that is 
correct. They are the establishments which have the procurement 
people, the people who are responsible for the placing of contracts. 
The program is sent from the missile command to these districts, and 
these districts actually place the contracts. Now in so far as the con- 
tractors themselves are concerned, since the majority of these dollars 
are involved 

Mr. Tuomas. Was it a congressional mandate that caused you to 
decentralize or was it your own idea? 

General Eneter. I don’t think it was a Congressional mandate, sir. 
The location of the procurement establishment was based on what was 
considered the proper method of managing a program of the magni- 
tude that wasinvolved. The principal objective was to locate procure- 
ment and the people who had the knowledge of the program near the 
centers of industry. 

Mr. Foon. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 
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Mr. Froop. This is something T go through. This has been going 
on for years with me. too. They had trouble, they felt, and they gave 
a lot of reasons why Washington wanted to take it out to the districts. 
You set up these procurement districts all over the United States 
for the convenience of the public, for the convenience of the contrac- 
tors—not particularly for the convenience of the Government. Then 
the argument was decentralized for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. People from the companies don’t have to come here. What 
you have done is set up 14 separate little sovereign empires, called 
procurement districts all over the United States and by attrition, 
and the path of least resistance, which is very human, you have re- 
duced to the eee coterie of the most efficient and the best liked 
and the best favored and the best understood contractors who go to 
these regions. You have set up now 14 little empires, where every- 
thing works sweetly and smoothly and carefully and efficiently, if 
you belong to the efficient operating, recognized operation, in the 
Government and with the contractor. 

That isn’t an inference of graft or corruption or fraud. It is just 
the human path of least resistance. 

I think you are at the end of the line. If that system was good, 
it has outlived its usefulness and it is about time you break it up be- 
fore it gets bad and bring it back in here again and let’s start all 
over again until it gets bad here again, because what you have now is 
no longer good for a lot of reasons. 

Mr. Tuomas. If it is good to have this $7 billion or $8 billion dol- 
lars spent outside of Washington, perhaps we ought to move the Pen- 
tagon and scatter it over 14 or 15 sections of the United States. 

Mr. Froop. This is just an invitation. When a thing is in exist- 
ence a long time, certain inherent evils get built into it. They are 
developing progressively. They are about to burst. You had better 
eliminate this invitation and get it back here under your eyes, quick. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Encrier. I would like to make several points. In the first 
place, the procurement, as far as procurement itself is concerned, 
Washington, the Pentagon, does have knowledge of the procurement. 
By that “T mean that we have established dollar limits at which con- 
tracts can be placed in the field. Contracts which are in excess of 
those dollar limits—in other words, contracts which are in excess of 
a million dollars—must be approved by the various echelons. 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN MISSILE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Tuomas. General, if any of my people want to do any of the 
work involved in this $700 million request, are they going to have to 
go over and talk to Western Electric Corp. or America Telephone & 
Telegraph, or who do they have to talk to? 

Lh they have to talk to their competitors to get a little of this busi- 
ness ? 

General Encrrr. It depends on the type of work that they do, sir. 
If they are truly competitive for a missile system, in other ‘words if 
they have the ability to handle a missile system 





Mr. Tomas. Western Electric went in the missile business recently. 
If they are in the missile business they are in the missile business by 
virtue of public funds that put them in there. Their regular business 
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was building telephones. If they are experts, you made them experts 
with my people’s and everybody else’s money. 

General Enorrr. As far as getting originally into the missile busi- 
ness, they were brought into it originally because they had a develop- 
ment background in the area of electronics, in the area of radar equip- 
ment, which permitted them to make a rapid advancement from that 
knowledge to the development of the end item, which was required. 

The missile command itself directly participates in the selection of 
a system’s contractor. This is not done by one of the districts as a 
result of the visit of just certain organizations to that district. In the 
selection of a contractor, with missile system responsibility, the com- 
mand itself will evaluate a number of concerns. Its number is ex- 
ceedingly large. In one system alone they evaluated some 74 concerns, 
in order to pick the manufacturer who had the ability, the knowledge, 
the know-how to complete the development of the particular system 
which was required, and to phase from development into production. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Although within the last week or so, several very large 
concerns in Michigan were unsuccessful in a recent missile procurement 
contract, I would say that several very small concerns in my own area 
in Michigan have found the system of going to ABMA and trying 
to get st: irted by initial contacts there in this new business, have been 
very satisfied with that system. I think, from a practical matter, for 
a smaller company trying to get in this very highly technical area, the 
system seems to offer promise. 

Mr. Tuomas. I hope it does. 


PRIME CONTRACTORS AND PRINCIPAL SUBCONTRACTORS IN MISSILE 
PRODUCTION 


How many big prime contractors do you have, and who are they? 
Do they already have a first mortgage on this $700 million that is to be 
appropriated ? 

Mr. Froop. That is an understatement. 

General Encrer. Without question the majority of that $700 million 
is going into continuation orders for missiles and ground equipment 
that are already under production, and the orders would go to the 
manufacturers who are currently producing the item. 

Mr. Fioop. What you mean, as Mr. Thomas says, you are extend- 
ing the existing contracts. You know as well as I this whole business 
operation and you know I have been through this for years. We had 
half a dozen distressed economic areas and as of last night we had 
146. They are feeling the bite of the lash. You know the subcontrac- 
tors are eliminated by percentage, and they admit it and will tell you 
so. Year after year after year the prime contractors say, “We are set- 
ting up organizations to keep these subcontractors to ourselves. We 
are not going to give out this business. We see we can make more 
money out of it. Weare going to eliminate the subcontractors.” And 
they tell you that. 

In the last 5 years more and more and more of that is admittedly 
being done. They are setting up “mother hen” plants with satellites 
around them and dominating not only the prime contractor but the 
subcontractor. You know that. If you don’t, I will show it to you. 
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Mr. Tuomas. I am going to ask for a table of the number of prime 
contractors and then the number of subcontractors who are subsidiaries 
of your prime contractors. I understand they are multiplying, and 
are even getting into fields of operation that they have never been into 
before and some of them are even setting up new corporations. 

Mr. Froop. They are using the term, Mr. Thomas, “mother hens” 
and “satellites.” They set up a prime and give birth to a lot of chicks 
around it. They admit it. They will tell you so. 

Mr. Manon. General, do you have a list of those contractors ? 

General Eneuer, I havea list. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give what you can for the record and give 
the rest of it in a statement which you can give to the committee ? 

(The complete list of prime contractors and principal subcon- 
tractors indicating parent companies is classified. It has been sub- 
mitted for the use oF the committee.) 

Mr. Foon. It isn’t just the Army, Mr. Chairman. 


PRIME CONTRACTORS FOR MISSILES 


General Enetrr. In the NIKE system, the prime contractor is 
Western Electric Co., sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many subcontractors do you have with sub-. 
sidiaries of Western Electric? Do you have that information there? 

General Enater. I do not have all of the subcontract structure, sir. 
There would probably be several thousand if we go down through all 
of it. I have a list of the key subcontractors, and insofar as I know, 
none of these subcontractors are subsidiaries of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. 

Mr. Tuomas. That answers that. 

General Eneuer. The next I have is the JUPITER and RED- 
STONE, and Chrysler Corp. is the prime contractor for those systems. 

The next item 

Mr. Tuomas. They pass out the contracts under that program? 

General Enerter. They have the subcontracts under them, sir, al- 
though in the case of the REDSTONE and JUPITER, the Army 
Missile Command buys a certain number of those components directly. 
This situation is principally by reason of the fact that both the Army 
Missile Command and Chrysler are producing the REDSTONE and 
JUPITER. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your policy that permits a private corpora- 
tion to. spend Government moneys in tremendous sums like that and 
have other taxpayers to come to that corporation and say, “I want 
to come in and get a little of my Government’s business from you, 
a competitor of mine,” in a good many instances. Taxpayers’ money 
ought to be handled by governmental agencies, not by private cor- 
porations who are going to act as a governmental agency. 

General Enoter. In order to handle a program of this magnitude 
and of this scope, it is necessary to use industrial management. 

Mr. Froop. I will tell you what the thinking of the Pentagon is. 
They have told me. They say they are not running the “department 
of public assistance” down there. They are running the Department 
of Defense. They will do business with the most efficient and the 
friendliest operators and producers and contractors they know. A 
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procuring officer for the Department of Defense—this isn’t Army 
or Navy, they are all alike—they have got uniforms on and civilians 
with them. They have got X billions of dollars, they have to get 
out Y hardware and they are going to get it with the fastest, “bestest” 
and “mostest” they can. They are not interested in distressed economic 
areas, unemployment or anything else. That is their thinking. That 
is the way it is going to run unless Congress enacts a law. 

Mr. Manon. You have given us Chrysler. Now go on to the 
next one. 

General Enerer. Next is the TALOS missile, and RCA, Radio 
Corporation of America, is the key contractor for the ground equip- 
ment. We don’t buy that missile. That is bought for us by the Navy. 

The next is HAWK, Raytheon Corp. is the prime contractor for 
this system, sir. 

Next is CORPORAL. This is a responsibility of two prime con- 
tractors, Gilfillen Bros. and Firestone, sir. 

Mr. THomas. They are the automobile tire people? 

General Eneter. It is a division of the tire company, sir. They 
have a mechanical parts manufacturing setup. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you furnish the tools to set them up in business? 
Did you have facilities loans connected with that? 

Mr. Fioop. Or a management contract. 

General Eneorrr. It is a split subsidiary. In the split out of 
CORPORAL, Gilfillan Bros. was picked as the responsible concern 
for the ground equipment, and the electronics as well as the electronics 
that go into the missile because of their electronic capability. 

Firestone is principally involved in the overall management of 
production of the missile and in mechanical parts of manufacture 
rather than electronics. Electronic work for CORPORAL is centered 
in Gilfillan because of their know-how and knowledge. 

Next is LACROSSE and it is a responsibility of the Martin Co., 

and the next is HONEST JOHN 
- Mr. Tuomas. Where is the Martin Co. located ? 

General Enerer. In Orlando, Fla., sir. Their corporation or home 
office is in Baltimore, Md., but the production for the Army is handled 
at their plant in Orlando, Fla., sir. 

The last is HONEST JOHN, sir. This is manufactured—we have 
two prime contractors, Douglas Aircraft and Emerson Electric, both 
of whom manufacture this particular item, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would be fair to say that these companies also have 
vast contracts, running in total sum in excess of several billion dollars 
with other agencies of the Government? Specifically, other parts of 
the Department of Defense, the other services. 

For example, Martin is working on the TITAN ICBM. 

General Eneter. Yes, sir. I don’t know that Chrysler has missile 
contracts with others. 

Mr. Manon. I am not sure about Chrysler. Of course, they have 
other contracts with the Army. 

General Eneier. For automotive-type eqetpinent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Tromas. Is there any further information you can give us 
along that line now ? 

General Enater. No, sir. 
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Mr, Tuomas I believe you stated you had in round figures 4,900 
aireraft in being in the Army now. 
How many do you intend to procure in fiscal year 1959? 


tee 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN. MISSILE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Mauon. Before you get into the aircraft subject, I think there 
is a little bit more discussion needed on procurement. I hear a lot of 
rumbling in opposition to the procurement policies of the Department 
of Defense, having to do with the weapons concept. 

Gener: al Encurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you tell Douglas or you tell Lockheed 
or you tell Martin or you tell Chrysler, or Western E lectric, or General 
Electric that you want them to be responsible for the procurement * 
a weapons system. They will do part of it and they will subcontract : 
lot of it. 

The criticism I hear has already been expressed, but I want to con- 
firm that criticism. It is this, among other things: That one of these 
giant companies will advertise around and shop about for the procure- 
ment of component parts and accessories of one kind or another. They 
will get the best ideas of other portions of industry. They will take 
advantage of the ideas they get and their tentative bids and exploit 
those ideas and the information which the »y get from more or less com- 
petitive groups and then they will decide—and they have the authority 
under your procedure more or less—they will decide “We can do this 
as well or better than these other people.” 

Mr. Froop. Why, of course. 

Mr. Manon. So they report to the Department of Defense, “We 
find that our subsidiary is best able to handle this deal,” and therefore 
the smaller companies feel that they are being discriminated against. 

Some of those companies are not very small. Some of them are 
pretty big companies. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why should a private businessman go to another pri- 
vate corporation to seek a little business that his Government is paying 
for? 

Mr. Manon. That is a question these people can comment on. My 

oint is, regardless of whether or not you accept fully the viewpoint of 
Mr. Thomas or Mr. Flood, I think you have to meet this criticism. I 
don’t know what your arguments are. You don’t know them or you 
haven’t expressed them. 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. He hasn’t had a chance to express them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I know the arguments for having a weapons concept. 
If you would care to express that. I would be glad for you to do that. 

General Enairr. I would like to make these observations, sir. 


PRIME CONTRACTOR: HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR WEAPON SYSTEM 


No. 1, we have the weapons concept insofar as charging a prime 
contractor with responsibility for a system, princ ipally because in 
this missile field where production is following so close on to dev elop- 
ment, and where there are so many complex components, all of which 
are being developed and put into production simultaneously, and all 
of which have an interlocking effect on each other, it is necessary that 
one concern have the responsibility, engineeringwise, as well as mak- 
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ing ready for production, of meeting and matching all of these vari- 
ous elements and seeing to it that they are brought into production, 
from an engineering standpoint, on a basis that will insure an end 
item that will do the job, 


DIRECT PROCUREMENT OF MISSILE COMPONENTS 


Now, as far as the Army is concerned, we feel that the missile 
command, or any of the ce ‘ommodi ity commands to which we have as- 
signed a commodity responsibility, must retain within its house suffi- 
cient technical know-how, sufficient technical ability, and sufficient 
knowledge of what is going on from the standpoint of procurement 
and production, to be in a position to break out and buy below the 
system's manufacturer as soon as the engineering has reac hed the point 
at which it is suffic] ie ntly sts abilized to do this. 


l 


This, of course, becomes a problem; but, as an anes although 
Western sas pe ‘tric is assigned responsibility for the complete HER- 
CULE stem, we hope with the fiscal year 1959 procurement. to 
break out ‘the missiles, and we will no longer buy the missiles from 
that concern. We will buy them directly from the manufacturer, 
Douglas. We have already broken out the launcher, which is an 
expensive system. It is manufactured by Consolidated Western. We 
have taken that away from Western Electric. We are still buying it 
from Doug: as because Douglas is contributing engineering, 
has not yet been stabilized from an engineering standpoint. 

Immedi: itely that engineering gets to the point at which we can 
buy directly we will soe buying from Douglas and start buying fron 
Consolidated Wester 

We have numerous yo which are used commonly throughout the 
missile system, such as cables, which we have bought directly from the 
Army Missile Command, through the district system, for quite some 
time, and then we furnish these to the manufacturers. We can do 
this because this is a common-type item and isn’t involved in this 
engineering coordination. We do buy those separately and individu- 
ally. Weare buying them in most cases from the smaller manufac- 
turers, the manufacturer who makes this type product. 

As an example, the motor, the booster motor that goes into the 
HERCULES, we buy directly. Western Electric does not buy that 
but from an engineering standpoint that is stable. It doesn’t go with 
the missile. It is not put on the missile until it gets into the field, so 
we are in a position to buy that directly and to furnish it directly. 

Mr. Manon. In the interest of time you may supplement your an- 
swer for the record. 


(The following statement was subsequently submitted for the 
record. ) 


since it 


Thus, although in most systems we have one prime contractor with system 
responsibility who is primarily concerned with the electronic compatibility of the 
system, there are actually many prime contractors associated with each of the 
Army’s guided-missile systems. For example, the NIKE system has a minimum 
of 18 prime contractors and REDSTONE has 19, to mention 2 of the larger sys- 
tems. In the initial stages of production there are relatively few prime con- 
tractors but, as the design becomes stabilized and components are broken out, 
the number of prime contractors increases sharply. Many of these prime con- 
tractors are classified as small business. By this system of contracting the Army 


is able to gain the benefits of competition and reduce the middleman profits of 
the original systems contractor. 
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Mr. Forp. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about the number of planes you will buy this 
year. é 

Mr. Forp. May I ask another question on the other point before you 
return to that point ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 


PROBLEMS ARISING BETWEEN SMALL BUSINESSES AND SUBSIDIARIES 
OF PRIME CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Forp. I think the chairman’s criticism is very valid. I have 
heard similar complaints primarily aimed at the Air Force and the 
Navy because of the aircraft procurement situation, to a large extent. 
I haven’t heard of individual cases in the Army, but I think a lot of 
your relatively small concerns are scared to death of fuutre are 
ments along the line that the chairman has indicated, where they sub- 
mit their know-how on a tentative-bid basis and, lo and behold, when 
the actual award is made, a subsidiary ends up with the business. 

Mr. Foon. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. I think the Department of Defense must be alert to that 
situation, or Congress somehow is going to have to get into the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Manon. You will hear more and more about that. I will say 
this: In my opinin the Army does less of that by reason of the nature 
of its operation than the other two services, but in my opinion it is a 
very important area, which we are going to hear more about. 

Mr. Thomas. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about your production or procurement of 
planesthis year. How many will you procure? 

General Macruper. 429. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your research and development people gave a very 
nice story on their operation, planning for planes which will take-off 
in short distances, that will suit their needs in field operations. 

Have these planes already been contracted for for this year? 

What sum of money is required to buy 429 planes ? 

Colonel Connerat. $113 million for 420 aircraft whether fixed wing 
or helicopters. { 

Mr. THomas. How many helicopters are you buying? One hundred 
and seventy-six in 1960, and 24; that is about 260. 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 


MOTOR VEHICLE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. I believe you stated you weren’t going to buy very 
many automobiles. Will you explain this language, “Funds under 
this shall be available for the purchase of only 13 passenger motor 
vehicles.” 

Does that mean you will be here later for a deficiency to buy two 
or three thousand automobiles? 

Colonel Connerat. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. Tuomas. But probably? Is “probably” a good answer? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir; I would not say “probably.” 
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Mr. THomas. You don’t have any replacements in here. Are there 
a dozen, orso? How many will you buy this year / 

Colonel C ONNERAT. In fiscé al year 1959 the only passenger carry- 
ing vehicles in the program are for AF SWP, for the Armed Forces 
special-weapons program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will have to come in later, will you not, for a 
thousand or twelve hundred ? 

Colonel Connerat. Congress queried the Department of Defense 
with regard to the status of our passenger-carrying vehicles last fall. 
The Department of Defense asked us to have a complete and total 
new worldwide inventory count on our vehicles, all passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles, before we indicated any additional programs. U nder 
the law, we cannot buy any p: issenger-carrying vehicles except for re- 
placement, and we must, again, reconfirm to the Department of De- 
fense our status with regard to this. 


DECENTRALIZED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Getting back to the general procurement subject, peo- 
ple generally don’t like being sent all over the country. I say this in 
good humor and good spirit. The Government is here. You might 
as well take the Pentagon, break it up into 15 areas and scatter it over 
the country. 

This is your big money. This is where John Public is spending his 
money in these big programs. When he gets ready to get a little 
business, or find out what the answer to a certain question is, he doesn’t 
want to have to run from here to there, all over the country. He wants 
to come to Washington, the seat of the Government. That is where 
the Pentagon is located. I hope you do something about it. You can 
get or line up a hundred senior Members of Congress. I will guaran- 
tee there won’t be 20 of the hundred that can answer one-fifth of the 
procurement questions from their constituents who want to know 
where to get information to try to get this type of business. They 

want to know. Maybe my estimate is a little high on that. 

Mr. Fioop. General Magr uder, I would like to see the whole thing 
brought to Washington and put in charge of you. I could sleep peace- 
fully” at night, but not the way it is now. 

You wouldn't. I would. That whole procurement thing dismays 
me. Your statement on it was good. If you keep this procurement 
thing the way it is, it will blow up in your face some day. This is 
not good. Most of us think that. That is the talk back home among 
all the people. This “mother hen” and “satellite” business that Mr. 
Mahon and I talked about is something to develop into a national 
scandal, no matter how essential and good you think it is to expedite 
the missile operation now for the best interests of the Nation. You 
are taking a calculated risk. We are afraid you are going to lose. 
When you lose on that, we are all going to lose. You are setting up 
a production Frankenstein that is going to be a cancer. The thing 
can’t miss the way it is going. They admit. Nobody seems to know 
what to do with it. You fellows are gambling on production to ex- 
pedite it. 


24186—58——29 
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DIRECTING PROCUREMENT INTO DISTRESSED ECONOMIC AREAS 


You have now a new directive from the Secretary of Defense, con- 
nected with this recession, or depression, or whatever it is. 

Those are pious words, and every man in this room knows that they 
are. “Please expedite procurement into the distressed economic areas 
of the Nation, period.” 

Will you tell me one way—I know you can’t so don’t try too hard— 
what in the world is that paragraph going to do? A half dozen of 
you men and I have been trying to do something about that for 10 
years, and we can’t. Now because the Secretary of Defense, and the 
White House and somebody else issues you an informal executive 
statement, that is not going to give birth toanything. You and I know 
that that pious dec lara ation, as far as channeling defense contracts luto 
distressed economic areas of the Nation, can’t produce anything. You 
have your bidding system, you have your regional offices, and your 
directive is not going to produce anything any more than it produced 
last month, the month before, and the year before. 

How can it? You are handcuffed. There isn’t a procurement man 
who can do a thing with it, or in the districts. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any comment to that question ? 

Mr. Froop. There are 146 districts now, not 6. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. What is the question ? 

Mr. Fioop. You know what it is. In New England you have 11 of 
them tonight. 

Mr. Manon. The question is: Are you channeling defense contracts 
into distressed areas? I am not saying you should. 

General Encier. The directive from the Department of Defense has 
the effect of placing the priority on setting aside portions of pro- 
curement toward placing those procurements in the surplus labor 
areas. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been doing that for years 

General Eneter. As against the first priority ‘being on small busi- 
ness across the country. This still means that small business gets 
the major portion of the procurement except that it places the em- 
phasis on small business in surplus labor areas as against small business 
nationally. 

PREMIUMS ON PRICE DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Manon. You are not going to let a contract in a distressed area 
at a higher unit cost than in some other area, are you ? 

General Encier. We are not going to pay a premium price for the 
contracts going into the surplus labor area. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not ? 

Mr. Forp. You cannot do it by law ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, they can. The Maritime Commission by law gives 
6 percent differential to any ship built on the west coast as against 
east coast, 6 percent, affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you want it done the way you say, you have to 
change the law. 
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Mr. Foon. I agree with that. 

Mr. Forp. Under the Defense appropriation bill about 3 years ago 
we said we could set aside I think up to 20 percent where they could 
meet the lowest price but there could not be a price differential. 

Mr. Fioop. The thing is a pious fraud. If they could meet it there 
would not be any competitive problem but because they are distressed 
areas, which came first, the chicken or the egg? ‘The very reasons 
that give birth to the situation making the action necessary prohibit 
this being executed. It is a pious sham. It cannot be done. They 
know it. Sodo I. 

Mr. Forp. The fact is by law which we passed they cannot pay a 
premium price. 

Mr. Froop. You are right. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions before taking up “Operations 
and maintenance?” 


COMMENDATION OF GENERAL MAGRUDER 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that I have heard 
many witnesses on military appropriations, but I do not think any 
group comes before us who more carefully and studiously prepare in- 
formation that they bring us than does this group headed by Gen- 
eral Magruder. 

In my opinion, he in particular demonstrates the best traditions of 
the service and I have a great deal of confidence in the testimony 
that he and his group presents to this committee. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a very well deserved tribute and I 
realize that you ought to know what you are talking about because 
for years you have served on the Armed Services and . Appropriations 
Committee and you have handled the Army appropriations and have 
had much experience with it. 

I am sure the General appreciates that. 

General Macruper. More deeply than I can say, sir. 

Mr. Mitzer. I am very glad to say what my former panel chairman 
and the present subcommittee chairman have said. I think this has 
been an excellent presentation, General. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General, and all of you for 


your helpful presentation. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Fray, Marcu 28, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

HERMAN T. LaCROSSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. F. J. BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 


LOGISTICS 


BRIG. GEN. A. WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

COL. CLARENCE W. CLAPSADDLE, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


JOHN R. BOWDEN, 


OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 


COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Program by activities: 

Direct obligations: 
1. Ts i 

. Training activities_ -- 

. Central supply activities 

. Major overhaul and n 

. Medical activities 

. Armywide activities_ ---- 

. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- 


“ID Ore CODD 


oo 


Rein ibursable oblig: aan 


D> On He Co BO E 


nN 


a 


Program and financing 








. Joint projects... - 3 


Total direct obligations 


4 raining activitie ac 

. Central supply activities 
Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel - 
Medical activ ities 
bs Army_ Reserve =a Reserve Officers’ Train- 
. Joint proje cts._-- 

Total reimbursable obligations. 


Total obligations...-_-_- 























1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
| 
$855, 226,369 | $752, 23, 000 $732, 200, 000 
199, 092, 876 212, 669, 194, 200, 000 
__| 1,022, 997, 528 | 967, 900, 000 
aintenance of materiel- | 281, 173, 203 | a 289, 900, 000 
149, 444, 834 167, 607, 000 153, 100, 000 
a 460, 672, 660 475, 524, 000 464, 500, 000 
| 
| 74, 620, 773 | 97, 500, 000 90, 400, 000 
| 127, 320, 535 149, 000, 000 147, 800, 000 
wast “a Reeee 548, ‘778 | | 3, u 58, 000, 000 3, 040, 000, 000 
\—=—=———————— |= = ———] = = 
= nseonda ai 69, 896, 196 75, 169, 000 74, 300, 000 
Jaks 13, 611, 804 14, 895, 000 15, 300, 000 
42, 861, 218 | 47, 585, 000 63, 700, 000 
100, 765, 782 142, 217, 000 120, 500, 000 
50, 830, 000 | 91, 728, 000 87, 400, 000 
9, 604, 000 } 13, 723, 000 13, 500, 000 
> ain 436, 000 | 291, 000 | 290, 000 
a stale 4,049, 000 18, 164, 000 | 18, 010, 000 
292, 104, 000 | 403, 772, 000 398, 000, 000 
a 3, 462, 6: 52, 778 8 | 3, 561, 772, 000 3, 433, 000, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 


1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 

















Financing: | 
Comparative transfers (goods and services provided | 
by foreign governments) - ‘ . —135, 293, 251 —41, 000, 000 |_....- oe 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) __ —8, 008, 560 —63, 162, 650 — 100, 079, 335 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- | 
tions) transferred from other Army accounts._._-- —36, 647, 940 RR, GES Pinseds sddoweedne 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to U. 8. require- | 
ments ordered by military assistance in cur- | 
rent year......- aa u , acai owl DE OE. Ge bs notte nncpntindte emma dasmminieldes 
DD QO dk inekcnthsdathinndsatanktckectcaanet “EGE Eee —271, 807, 000 — 292, 270, 350 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year de- | 
liveries of materiel common to U. S. requirements | 
ordered by military assistance in current year_.... —63, 162, 650 a) 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal 
I icin let isicslatties achindishees dihaticabinsiittentitiiead ts od — 54, 981, 552 —70, 265, 000 —70, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438)_. 63, 162, 650 100, 079, 335 69, 349, 685 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ........... 47, 721, 250 eee 
ss. cametetinnheremnalondpusaigateniondgtigneetteieieepienalinenstginetanaatte 
New obligational authority... palicesehetenaiael 3, 058, 063,932 | 3, 205, 000, 000 3, 040, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation nae nanan eee---ase-n-----------| $3, 055, 057, 000 | $3,215, 000,000 | $3,040, 000, 000 
Transferred (63 Stat. 589) from— | 
“Operation and maintenance” Air Force__..__-- eT ee Gecctnleaninenie 
‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities,’”” Navy -| . . jae ah racine 
“Servicewide supply and finance,’’ Navy-_-__--.. BEd, CO Bhictvinckinane . Subasdien 
Transferred to— ' 
‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Public Health Service 
(70 Stat. 962) ..... ia . J inasinioeaharemienial on, OUD rndincstetdinees a 
‘National Library of Medicine,’’ Public Health 
SOO Vy Ree POIs, CU cities celeriac cernicgndcSerencrsnags SPE tn incanrncininnndini tad biiitipana Tnsamen 
“Salaries and expenses,” Advanced Research | 
Projects Agency (proposed) _- _. ‘nis eaeceacheal gles torrente inate ou —10, 000, 000 |.........- — 
Appropriation (adjusted) ...---| 3, 058,063,932 | 3,205, 000, 000 3, 040, 000, 000 








Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are principally from the sale of goods and services to 
authorized individuals, and include such items as laundry services, subsistence of hospital patients, sur- 
charges on commissary sales, and unofficial telephone service. 
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Object classification 











5 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
a eae aecionneeticeeniaioiae — : 1 = nf —— 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY | 

| | 
Total number of permanent positions Si are aad 306, 420 | 301, 229 | 287, 022 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 18, 664 | 17, 860 | 17, 256 
Average number of all employees cai 301, 608 290, 996 279, 009 
Number of employees at end of year eee 301, 572 286, 089 | 279, 544 
Average GS grade and salary | 5.6 ” $4, 529 | 5.6 $4,549 | 5.6 $4, 567 
Average salary of ungraded positions poco tee $4, 324 | #4, 339 : 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


_| $1, 202, 
19, 


| 


$1, 170, 309, 508 | 
18, 008, 955 | 


| 


396, 659 


$1, 123, 356, 547 
341, 402 


17, 616, 138 








s 37, 084, 199 | 35, 745, 587 35, 585, 315 
eee _=— = spunea » 
Total personal service obligations _- ea a 258, 822, 260 | 1, 224, 064, 000 


Direct obligations: 



























01 Personal services s __..| 1,180, 550,736 | 1,131, 194, 000 1, 077, 293, 000 
02 Travel. a 69, 638, 197 70, 003, 100 | 70, 809, 700 
03 T ransportation of things See y et 3, 841 | 203, 787, 600 | 203, 308, 300 
04 Communication services Saul 39, 457, 138 | 39, 398, 900 | 
05 Rents and utility services...................... | 114, 548, 011 | 116, 401, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction. - ee 18, 523, 806 | 19, 264, 700 | 19, 461. 300 
07 Other contractual services oes @ 950, 200 400, 785, 700 385, 787, 900 
Services performed by ‘other agencies____.__-| 28, 065, 112 | 26, 083, 400 25, 386, 200 
Labor contracts with other governments !_- 21 3, 724, 821 | 192, 263, 000 181, 586, 000 
06. Supplies and -moterials.....<. cssccsenccacseccce. 700, 458, 110 705, 936, 800 | 672, 151, 600 
09 Equipment. 172, 675, 126 172, 780, 300 172, 569, 000 
10 Lands and structures 4, 156, 579 | 3, 596, 200 2, 964, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__.....- 98, 065 | 65, 774, 600 | 62, 452, 200 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. 146, 787 | 156, 000 | 170, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-. 370, 593 | 260, 000 | 193, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. 5, 407, 419 | 5, 674, 800 5, 106, 100 
Unvouchered _ 4,17 9, 350 4, 809, 000 | 4, 756, 000 
NR a eee 2 Soe ent wa Remak ah cwateo 3, 170, 312, 891 | 3, 158, 170, 000 3, 040, 229, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges-. . 156, 431 | 170, 000 | 229, 000 
Total direct obligations 3, 170, 156, 460 | 3, 158, 000, 000 3, 040, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
01 Personal services 78, 262, 524 92, 870, 000 | 99, 265, 000 
02 Travel 1, 236, 875 | 1, 496, 470 | 1, 503, 200 
03 ‘Transportation of things 4, 014, 664 4, 619, 400 | 20, 156, 800 
04 Communication services | 4, 236, 120 | 4, 578, 732 | 4, 513, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. as 16, 642, 692 18, 439, 600 18, 126, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction.._............--- 1, 761, 840 | 1, 850, 200 1, 863, 200 
07 Other contractual services..__.._....-.---.----- 62,578,036 | 117, 807, 900 104, 865, 800 
Services performed by other agencies ania 37, 385 42,000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !.} 3, 837, 999 Rn 4. 446,000 
08 Supplies and materials...................------- 111, 352, 798 | 298 | 108, 876, 100 
09 Equipment é ee ee 7, 715, 726 | 50, 22, 822, 800 
10 Lands and structures a“ ss Bes : 367, 414 | 397, 200 397, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_......_- See ee ioe 5, 439, 800 | 6, 046, 000 
AD “TGRGE GG RAINS ono a neccswccccccuudson | 59, 927 | 85, 300 76, 500 
Total reimbursable obligations................ | 292, 104, 000 | 403, 772, 000 | 393, 000, 000 
: x os 
Total, Department of the Army---_....-...-.. | 3,462, 260,460 | 3, 561, 772, 000 3, 433, 000, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS | 
07 Other contractual services. ......................... 96,869 |........ . ce, een ee 
10 Lands and structures.--. ae Ls ars 295, 449 ee jib denddianadinties 
Total, allocation accounts sie del nccacia cap eitecieaceaenclian 392, 318 sittin bea lic cecal Sahil sci cin er 
Total obligations ~ . Guiididedratiaiash toad 3, 462, 652, 778 3, 561, 772, 000 3, 433, 000, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows 
Department of the Army---.---- pidenalnatniaachetea | $3, 462, 260, 460 | $3, 561,772,000 | $3, 433, 000, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission__...........---..- | SOE loncccendsaoseons |---------------- 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads_| PEED bevesiiwatiqnatel iscsbicwesenskes 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.-............-.-. 12, 915 | 


1 Average number of persons—1957, 163,387; 1958, 146,379; 1959, 1 


36,000. 
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Mr. Srxes. General Traub, we are ready for “Operation and main- 
tenance.” I believe ) ou are going to discuss this program, are you not? 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, I am ready to proceed. 

Mr. Stxes. How ‘would you like to present this? 

General Travus. I will present the opening statement at the ap- 
propriation level and, insofar as justification books are concerned, 
I will hold myself responsible for answering questions in them 
through page 6. Thereafter, as indicated in my opening statement, 
the program directors will follow me for their respective portions of 
the appropriation presentation. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, you are prepared to give a general state- 
ment, after which we will discuss with the program directors their 
specific requirements in the various fields? 

General Travus. That is correct. There is one additional item on 
the schedule which was scheduled at this time and which I will be glad 
to go into with the committee if you so desire. That is the question 
of V-loans, on which I do have a short, prepared statement which 
would take about 30 seconds, and I have tables which I would recom- 
mend be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Stxes. That, we will defer until later. 

(See p. 718 for testimony on the subject referred to.) 

You may proceed, if you wish, with your general statement at this 
time. 

General Tracs. Very well, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Director or Army Bupcer 


General Traus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
this time I wish to open the discussion on the Army’s “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation request for the coming fiscal year. 

At the outset of this discussion, I desire to emphasize the vital role 
of the Army’s “Operation and maintenance” appropriation account in 
relation to the capability of the Army to accomplish its assigned 
missions. 

The soldier’s food and basic clothing are purchased through the 
“Military personnel” appropriation ; normally, his living quarters and 
other buildings for use by his organization are constructed with mili- 
tary construction funds; his organization receives its major items 
of equipment through the “Procurement of equipment and missiles” 
appropriation. It is the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion, however, which provides for the day-to-day operational require- 
ments of the soldier and his organization. These requirements are 
necessary to maintain the soldier as an individual, maintain the equip- 
ment of the soldier and of his organization in a combat-ready status, 
provide the resources necessary to operate this equipment, insure that 
the soldier and his organization are properly trained to carry out their 
assigned responsibilities, and maintain the Army’s plant and facilities 
in support of the soldier and his organization. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that the appropriation title, “Op- 
eration and maintenance,” is truly descriptive. It is an operational 
account which supports the operating budgets of the major Army com- 
mands and operating staff agencies. Without these budgets our tac- 


' 
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tical forces deployed in strategic overseas locations, the strategic Army 
forces, our important training base in the United States, and the vital 
supporting echelons of the Army would be unable to function. 


BUDGET PROGRAMS 
To distinguish between the Army’s functional activities, the op- 


eration and maintenance budget structure comprises eight budget pro- 
grams; these are: 


Program No: Title 
i et Tactical forces 
2100 Training activities 
Gee och Central supply activities 
a Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 
Petes sst2 5 th5 m2 Medical activities 
EE sid Ton Keenke : ae Armywide activities 
hea one _. Army Reserve and ROTC 
Re eins see ae _ Joint projects 


This is the same budget structure that was presented to the commit- 
tee last year, and I wish to add that this structure and the activities in- 
corporated therein will be discussed in more detail by the next three 
witnesses. 

Maj. Gen. John E. Theimer, who is the Program Director for the 
tactical forces and training activities programs will ae uss these two 
programs with you. Similarly, Maj. Gen. Frederic J. Brown, As- 
sistant Deputy Chief of Staff of Logistics, will present the next three 
budget programs: Central supply activities, major overhaul and 
maintenance of materiel, and medical activities. Maj. Gen. Charles 
R. Hutchinson, Assistant Director of Army Budget will present the 
opening statement for the armywide activities program, Army Re- 
serve and ROTC and joint projects. 


PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Mr. Tuomas. Is the present Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
or the one who left 2 weeks ago approximately, the one who likes this 
method best ? 

General Travus. Which one, sir? 

Mr. Tuomas. ag performance budget. 

General Traus. I do not know of an opinion of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Perhaps Mr. LaCrosse could answer. 

Mr. LaCrosse. In effect they directed the revision of our organiza- 
tional-type structure to fall along the lines of a functional-type struc- 
ture. It follows the Hoover Commission recommendation. They 
have supported our OSD people. The fiscal year 1958 was the first 
year we came up with the completely new structure. 

Mr. Tuomas. I know that. I was just wondering how long you are 
going to keep it up. He is gone. 

Mr. Froop. This is a commission form of government like some 
town. 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


General Travs. While inviting your attention to this structure, I 
wish to discuss a further subdivision of each of the respective budget 
programs. To achieve compatibility with the cost of performance 
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budget concept which prices the end product, each operation and main- 
tenance budget program includes mission funds and supporting funds. 
Generally speaking the supporting funds are for the common services 
provided at the installation level and include such functions as: local 
command and administration, morale and welfare activities, main- 
tenance of facilities, field maintenance of equipment and local logistic 
services such as supply distribution, communications, transportation 
and other specialized logistics operations. Grouped together through- 
out the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation structure these 
supporting functions are referred to as “Operation and maintenance 
of facilities.” 

Thus, at an installation comprising a sc hool, a depot and a hos- 
pital, the administrative and welfare services, the maintenance of 
equipment and facilities and the local logistic services are priced 
and prorated to the mission programs- _the school, the depot and the 
hospital—and budgeted for as an integral part of the respective activ- 
ities to which they pertain. In relating the respective parts of the 
total operation and maintenance of facilities costs at an installation 
to the missions or activities programed for the installation, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a better picture of the true cost of accomplishing these 
activities. 

It is this segment—the operation and maintenance of facilities— 
of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation that has given 
rise to the term “housekeeping” sometimes applied to this appropria- 
tion. Although it is true that this term does apply to a degree, I feel 
that it tends to be misleading. Within operation and maintenance of 
facilities and in the category of field maintenance, for example, we 
finance the maintenance of tanks, artillery pieces, missiles, radars and 
similar equipment when the required repairs are beyond the capability 
of the using organization but not so sufficiently extensive as to require 
complete overhaul or rebuild. Communications, heat, water, electric- 
ity and similar areas are also included under operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities, a title which unfortunately may not indicate the 
essentiality of these functions to the mission of the Army. This sup- 
port is vital to the direct mission since, without such support as just 
described, the mission would fail to be achieved. 

As a final comment on this subject I wish to state that the witnesses 
who follow me will discuss the mission as well as the general aspects 
of the support echelons for their respective budget programs. This 
is a departure from the precedure followed last year when operation 
and maintenance of facilities was discussed as an entity without 
specific relation to the mission program. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


In introducing the committee to the fiscal year 1958 “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation request, General Lawton, my predecessor, 
advised you that, in his opinion, the fiscal year 1958 request of $3,400 
million for this appropriation was the most austere of all the Army 
requests presented during his tenure as Director of Army Budget. 
This opinion has been substantiated by actual Army operations thus 
far in fiscal year 1958 which have been more austere than anticipated. 
You will recall that the fiscal year 1958 request of $3,400 million was 
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related to a military end strength of 1 million. Based on a troop re- 
duction of 50,000 to be attained by December 31, 1957, the Congress 
approved $3, 320 million consisting of a dollar : appropriation of $3,215 
million and an anticipated equivalent deutschemark availability of 
$105 million. 

Subsequent to enactment of the Defense Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1958, the Army’s military strength was again reduced by 
50,000 with a revised end stren gth of 900,000 to be attained by June 30, 
1958. 

To date, Army operations for fiscal year 1958 are being financed at 
a level of $3,158 million as established in the Department of Defense 
financial plan for fiscal year 1958 of October 7, 1957 as revised on 
January 21,1958. This $3,158 million consists of $3,117 million of the 
$3,215 million appropriated and $41 million in equivalent deutsche- 

mark support. The Army has requested that the $3,158 million finan- 
cial plan ceiling be increased by the $98 million now held in reserve. 
Even if this request should be honored in full, Army operations for 
fiscal year 1958 would still reflect the $64 million deficit in anticipated 
deutschemark support. This deficit is only partially offset by savings 
attributable to the second troop reduction. 


DEUTSCHEMARK CONTRIBUTIONS 


At this point I would like to refer briefly to the current and pro- 
jected status of deutschemark contributions. As you know, the 
Army’s “Operation and maintenance” appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1958 was reduced by $105 million on the basis that this reduction 
would be offset by equivalent deutschemark support. Of this support, 
approximately $11 million was to have been contributed by the Berlin 
magistrate and the remainder by the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The Federal Republic of Germany has not yet made available to the 
Army $64 million of its anticipated contribution of $94 million. 
Although attempts have been made to obtain this additional support, 
the Federal Republic of Germany has indicated it does not desire to 
make up the fiscal year 1958 deficit or to contribute any Deutschemark 
support for our use in fiscal year 1959. Thus, if this position remains 
unchanged, deutschemark contributions available for support of the 
United States Army Forces in Germany in fiscal year 1959 would be 
limited to the contribution of approximately $11 million of the Berlin 
magistrate. 

In addition to the adverse effect of these reductions in resources on 
Army operations for fiscal year 1958, our operations to date have been 
particularly difficult due to the many changes inherent in implement- 
ing the unprogramed strength cuts and the uncertain and complicated 
conditions governing the utilization of funds actually made available 
to the Army. 

COMPARISON OF 1959 REQUEST WITH 1957 


In comparing the fiscal year 1959 request for $3,040 million with the 
fiscal year 1957 availability of $3,171 million, it would appear that 
the savings due to reductions in military strength will permit a level 
of operations in fiscal year 1959 approximately comparable to that of 
fiscal year 1957. May I point out, however, that there are other im- 
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portant factors that have to be taken into consideration in making this 
comparison. 

In fiscal year 1958, for example, the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation had to absorb major item increases such as: Civil serv- 
ice retirement benefits, dependent medical care, Military Sea Trans- 
»0rtation Service rates increases, depot maintenance of Army aircraft 
forwasiy perfor med by the Air Force on a common service basis, 
utility services in Korea and similar items over which the Army had 
little, if any, control. Although Army operations in fiscal year 1958 
have been held to the level of $3, 158 million as opposed to the request 
of $3,400 million and the congressionally approved $3,320 million, re- 
quirements such as these remain essentially undiminished and have to 
be funded at the expense of planned Army programs. These same 
items also have to be financed in fiscal year 1959. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


Again in fiscal year 1959 the Army faces new requirements over 
which it has no control. The industrialization of the Military Air 
Transport Service, for example, will cost this appropriation approxi- 
mately $39 million for services previously provided by the Air Force 
without charge. Similarly Military Sea Transportation Service rate 
increases already in effect will require approximately $6 million addi- 
tional in fiscal year 1959. Rail freight and passenger rates as well as 
commercial air transportation rates for which no provision is made in 
this request appear likely to increase even further. The costs of the 
Department of Defense standarization program will rise by nearly 
$4 million in fiscal year 1959. Modernization of the Army, including 
a justifiably increased emphasis on missile readiness and effec tiveness, 
gives rise to increases in the Army programs. As I indicated in my 
general statement on the Army budget for fiscal year 1959, the “Oper- 
ation and maintenance” appropriation will spend approximately $39 
million more on training, major maintenance and general support 
of missiles and missile units than in fiscal year 1958, Similarly, main- 
tenance of Army aircraft will i increase by approximately $23 million. 
The “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is also expected to 
assume responsibility for $10 million in operating costs for 16,700 
additional units of family housing acquired in fiscal year 1959 through 
new construction and acquisition of Wherry and Capehart develop- 
ments, 

May I again emphasize, however, that these major increases and 
other smaller increases which will be revealed during a closer analysis 
of the appropriation request for fiscal year 1959 are only partially 
offset by savings due to a declining troop strength. These increased 
requirements must be financed within the overall appropriation re- 
quest for fiscal year 1959, which is $118 million less than the amount 
available for fiscal year 1958. They can only be absorbed at the ex- 
pense of other programed Army accomplishments. Thus, as was Gen- 
eral Lawton last year, I am personally convinced that, under this ap- 
propriation request, Army operations in fiscal year 1959 will be only 
marginally adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. I will-be pleased 
to accept any questions that you or any member of your committee 
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may have at this time. As I mentioned previously, however, the 8 
“Operation and maintenance” budget programs will be discussed in 
more detail by the 3 witnesses who follow me. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General, for a clear statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I have some general questions to ask you. 

I would like for you to insert in the record a statement of direct 
obligations by project and cdiepeien for fiscal 1957, fiscal 1958, actual 
as of January 31, 1958, and for fiscal 1959. 

General Travp. Yes, sir; we will insert those in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Obligations by project and subproject 


PROJECT 2000 TACTICAL FORCES 





No. | | Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Actual of Estimate, 
| Re _ 
| year 1957‘ | fiscal year 1958) Jan. 31, 1958 | fiscal year 1959 
ee LP J a tai ; - 
2010 | Operation of tactical forces--- $256, 530, 376 | $256, 923,000 | $118, 005, 127 $266, 522, 000 
2020 | — ition and maintenance of tactical 1 | | 
| orces facilities...--.-- | 598,695,993 | 496, 000, 000 307, 077, 175 465, 678, 000 
I i i cit witha 855, 226, 369 | 752,923,000 | 425,082,302 | 732, 200, 000 
| NorEe.—The obligations through Jan. 


31, shown above exclude deutschemark 
and include reimbursements; con- 
versely, the annual estimates for all 3 
years include deutschemark and ex- 
cludes reimbursements. The tabula- 
tion below presents a statement « 





na 
more comparable basis at the program 
level. 
Total, same as above_. 855, 226, 369 752, 923, 000 425, 082, 303 732, 200, 000 
Reimbursements. - 69, 896, 196 75, 169, 000 74, 300, 000 
Deutschemark...--- ; on _ 21, 940, 509 
DAL cheens a '. 925, 122,565 | 828, 092, 000 447, 022; 812 806, 500, 000 
PROJECT 2100 TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
— a : 
2110 | Operation of schools. aa $142, 304, 181 | $159, 029,000 | $95,378,963 | $144, 190, 000 
2120 | United States Military Academy 9, 804, 105 10, 664, 000 7, 654, 714 11, 060, 000 
2130 | Training at eh-eiian te titutions..-.- : 3, 310, 670 3. 040. 000 2. 000, 260 3, 040, 000 
2140 | Miscellaneous training - ; sd 26, 566, 599 21, 623, 000 16, 114, 279 20, 340, 000 
2150 | Training devices and publications....-.} 17, 107, 321 18, 313, 000 7, 919, 321 15, 5 570, 000 
iickeke a ates 199, 092, 876 212, 669, 000 129, 067, 537 194, 200, 000 
| Note.—The obligations through Jan 
| 31 shown above exclude deutschemark 
/} and include reimbursements; con- 
versely, the annual estimates for all 3 
years include deutschemark and ex- 
| cludes reimbursement The tabula- 
tion below presents a statement on a 
| more comparable basis at the program 
| level. 
Total as shown above-. 199, 092, 876 212, 669, 000 129, 067, 537 194, 200, 009 
| Reimbursements. - -_- : * 13, 611, 804 | 14, 895, 000 |__.__. =the 15, 300, 000 
Deutschemark.-._...-.- ciate sein oa eae ea Parte, a ht tact 


atin a iO  acaie 212, 704, 680 227, 564, 000 129, 734, 790 209, 500, 000 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMy—Continued 


Obligations by project and subproject—Continued 
PROJECT 2200 CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Ne Actual, fiscal Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
year 1957 fiscal year 1958! Jan. 31, 1958 | fiscal year 1959 


: cme SS be ciiph cen ar ecb Rngeeae tee 


2210 | Procurement operations. _..............| $188, 324,789 | $179,063,000 | $104, 294, 590 $175, 525, 000 
2220 | Operation of supply depots . "4 51, 336, 050 417, 068, 000 262, 381, 596 | 402, 307, 000 
2230 | Operation of supply management offices 48, 474, 901 56, 496, 000 32, 709, 775 59, 983, 000 
2240 | Reserve industrial facilities. _........._. 54, 331, 966 57, 331, 000 40, 151, 527 | 59, 000, 000 
2250 | Transportation services shan _| 172,000,040 187, 946, 000 98, 231, 721 193, 191, 000 
2260 | Military traffic manageme nt. etl 2, 618, 328 5, 471, 000 3, 512, 611 | 5, 693, 000 


2270 | Operation of ports ores 105, 911, 454 94, 980, 000 59, 836, 684 | 72, 201, 000 


.-------------~/1, 022, 997, 528 | 998, 355, 000 601, 118, 504 | 967, 900, 000 


Program total, 


Note.—The obligations through Jan. | 
31, shown above exclude deutschemark 
and include reimbursements; con- | | 


versely, the annual estimates for all 3 
years include deutschemark and ex- | | 
cludes reimbursements. The tabula- | 
tion below presents a statement on a 
more comparable basis at the program 








level 
Total as shown above__.._.-. --}1, 022, 997, § ¥98, 355, 000 a 118, 504 967, 900, 008 
Reimbursements ae cdeee 42, 861, 2 47, 585,000 |... deste 63, 700, 000 
Deutschemark ‘ pacha eeedainall iiikeGeueeeties 7 7, 433, BED Bocas. denaene 
Total __|1, 065, 858, 746 (1,045, 940, 000 608, 551, 659 1, 031, 600, 000 


PROJECT 2300 MAJOR OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 











2310 | Weapons. nennneeeee| $20, 718,000 | $11, 800, 000 | 2, 786, 000 
2320 | Combat and support vehicles - 53, 220,685 | 48, 906, 000 f 5 44, 594, 000 
2330 | Army aircraft - _- alias --} 20,064,000 | 54,046, 000 13, 445, 574 77, 184, 000 
2340 | Other major equipment__-__-.........-..- 82,661,000 | 76, 254, 000 50, 317, 940 57, 805, 000 
2350 | Ammunition and guided missiles... -...| 48,921,000 | 72, 466,000 30, 367, 817 71, 231, 000 


Subtotal (excluding operation and | 
maintenance of facilities).......| 225, 584, 685 263, 472, 000 167, 321, 247 253, 600, 000 

2360 | Operation and maintenance of major | 
overhaul and maintenance of mater iel | 








facilities. = Se eS et faek 55, 588, 518 40, 950, 000 34, 151, 477 36, 300, 000 
Peet Wcacdadscceeescas --| 281,173,203 | 304, 422, 000 201, 472.7 724 989. 900, 000 
} | } = = 
NOT! The obligations through Jan. | j 
1, shown above exclude deutschemark | ' 
ind include reimbursements; con- 
ersely, the annual estimates for all 3 | | 
years include deutschemark and ex- | 
cludes reimbursements. The tabula- } 
tion below presents & statement on a | | 
more comparable basis at the program | | | 
level j 
lotal as shown above aie tcc an “it 281, 173, 203 304, 422, 000 201, 472, 724 289, 900, 000 
Reimbursements. - a ----| 100, 765, 782 142, 217, 000 coats 120, 500, 000 
Deutschemark | — 1, 690, 380 
' 








NUT in, capaho Mlaasinciceshs tessa ennanmatecasdtaa | 381, 938, 985 446, 639, 000 203, 163, 104 410 "400, 0 000 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, Anmy—Continued 


Obligations by project and subproject—Continued 


PROJECT 2400 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate, Actual as of 


MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


























Deutschemark 











2, 955, 019 | 


No. | Estimate, 
| year 1957 |fiscal year 1958) Jan. 31, 1958 | fiscal year 1959 
| | 
na ot — 
2410 | Medical administration. ...._........_- $3, 941, 912 $4, 287, 000 $2, 413, 540 $3, 906, 000 
2420 | Operation of hospitals, rn 
and regional laboratories. 114, 439, 236 116, 976, 000 83, 702, 229 103, 792, 000 
2430 | Medical care in non-Army facilities _. at 19, 781, 139 33, 576, 000 67, 016, 745 33, 164, 000 
2440 | Operation of other medic: al activities____| 6, 347, 453 | 7, 590, 000 5, 053, 725 7, 295, 000 
2450 | Operation of medical service schools. --.} 4, 726, 823 4, 894, 000 3, 056, 172 4, 631, 000 
2460 | Training at civilian institutions. | 208, 271 284, 000 | 187, 594 312, 000 
| peace a indies cecmdeaidee canna Maan 
Program total_...........- 149, 444, 834 | 167, 607, 000 +s 161, 430, 005 05 | 153, 100, 000 
i — —_— — = 
| Note.—The obligations through Jan. | 
| 31, shown above exclude deutschemark | | | | 
and include reimbursements; con- | | 
; versely, the annual estimates for all 3 | 
| years include deutschemark and ex- | 
| cludes reimbursements. The tabula- | | 
| tion below presents a statement on a | | | | 
| more comparable basis at the program | | | 
| level. | 
Total as shown above -- i _..-| 149,444,834 | 167,607,000 | 161, 430, 005 | 153, 100, 000 
Reimbursements. -- | 50, 830, 000 | 91,728,000 |...... | 87, 400, 000 
Deutschemark sia | 2, 569, 940 | : 
| Total... sc: 200, 274, 834 | 259, 335, 000 | "163, 999, 945 | | 240, 500, 000 
PROJECT 2500 ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 
2510 | Department of the Army headquarters_| $41, 849, 957 $43, 760,000 | $25, 911,717 | $41, 180, 000 
2520 | Offices of the heads of technical staff | 
| agencies (except medical) ‘ 41,416,228 | 41,476,000 | 24,334, 932 38, 700, 000 
2530 | Army Field Command headqua arters.._- 90, 689,850 | 91,172,000 55, 326, 120 88, 088, 000 
2540 | Armywide specialized services. i 80, 255, 538 | 82, 900, 000 44, 270, 247 81, 482, 000 
2551 Armywide communication services. _- 68, 999, 944 54,000,000 | 28, 433,072 57, 670, 000 
Armywide finance services - -- oa 21, 280, 561 21, 362, 000 | 12, 841, 719 21, 000, 000 
55s Armywide audit services.............-.-.| 15, 799, 220 | 16, 200, 000 | 9, 642, 916 15, 410, 000 
2560 | Evaluation activities - -- seed eee 57,460,901 | 83,987,000 | 34, 455, 608 86, 538, 000 
2570 | Military surveys and maps... 42, 920, 461 40, 667,000 | 24, 602, 137 44, 432, 000 
Program total....................| 4, @72, 660 475, 524,000 | 259, 818, 468 464, 500, 000 
Note.—The obligations through Jan. | 
31, shown above exclude deutschemark | | | 
| and include reimbursements: conversely, | 
the annual estimates for all 3 fyears in- 
clude deutschemark and excludes re- | 
imbursements. The tabulation below 
presents a statement on & more com- | | 
parable basis at the program level. | | 
| Total as shown above- 460, 672,660 | 475,524,000 | 259, 818, 468 464, 500, 000 
Reimbursements - 9, 604, 000 | 13, 723, 000 13, 500, 000 





470, 276, 660 





489, 


247, 000 | 





262, 773, 487 


478, 000, 000 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AnRmMy—Continued 


Obligations by project ana subproject—Continued 
PROJECT 2600 ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 


Actual, fiscal; Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
year 1957 {fiscal year 1958; Jan. 31, 1958 /fiscal year 1959 


j 





| 








2610 Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ 





| ‘Training C orps administration......| $23, 030, 374 $19, 089, 000 $11, 129, 727 $18, 856, 000 
2620 | Army Reserve activities___...___..____- | 46, 120, 385 73, 012, 000 | 29, 174, 941 66, 194, 000 
2630 | Reserve Officers’ Training Corps ac- | 

OM 5. dna xcaccake ee aapeeel 5, 470, 0 5, 399, 000 2, 559, 825 5, 350, 000 
FOIE DiGi ntiitda nenttincimbecel. . Ce 90, 400, 000 





| Note.—The obligations through Jan, | 
31, shown above include reimburse- | 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates | 
for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | 
| The tabulation below presents the 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| i 





ment on a more comparable basis at the | 
program level. | 




















Total as shown above... -_..........-.-.- 74, 620,773 | 97, 500, 000 42, 864, 493 90, 400, 000 
Reimbursements. - - She ecbeseeaiers 486, 000 | 291, 000 | ost keiiemel 290, 000 
a ca heii aa lassi alma 75, 106, 773 | 97, 791, 000 42, 864, 493 90, 690, 000 
| | | 
PROJECT 2700 JOINT PROJECTS 
2710 | National War College $938, 700 $1, 078, 000 $595, 193 $1, 445, 000 
272 Armed Forces information and educa- | 
tion - .. 7, 800, 953 | 7, 946, 000 4, 192, 419 7, 875, 000 
2730 | Industrial C ollege of the Armed Forces 978, 364 1, 082, 000 680, 098 1, 261, 000 
2740 | International activities- -- acme 3, 411, 777 4, 001, 000 2, 093, 718 4, 000, 000 
2750 | Joint headquarters. - --- baa 5, 119, 214 . 000 2, 443, 886 4, 734, 000 
2761 | Classified project. : ae 5, 342, 376 | 37, 000 3, 476, 279 7, 500, 000 
2762 | | Do__. 76, 092, 482 | 85, , 000 45, 979, 166 82, 700, 000 
2763 Do... 19, 467, £ 27, 389, 000 14, 545, 518 28, 285, 000 
2764 | Do. as . 5 | 4, 000 297 0 
2765 | Ms cakenwis ‘ 8, 163, 647 11, 333, 000 3, 452, 524 | 10, 000, 000 
Program total. .....- dubia sonia «4 Sa 320, 535 | 149, 000, 000 77, 459, 098 147, 800, 000 
| Nore.—The obligations through Jan. | 
31, shown above include reimburse- | 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates 
| for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. | 
| The tabulation below presents the | 
| statement on a more comparable basis | 
| at the —— level. 
| otal as shown above........--- 127, 320, 535 | 149,000,000 | 77, 459, 098 147, 800, 000 
Reimbursements - . .--- Sabie baile 4,049,000 | 18, 164, 000 ‘ 18, 010, 000 


Fen tcdstdddtpadddaninebnndessh Ez 131, 369, 535 167, 164, 000 77, 459, 098 165, 810, 000 
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ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. Please turn to page 1 of the justifications and discuss 
the financing set for this appropriation. Is it not true that additional 
reimbursements may be available ? 

General Travs. I will discuss the figures right from the top and 
then answer your latter question. 

The direct obligational figure, $3.040 billion, is the measure of the 
Army programs. The reimbursable obligations of $393 million bring 
the total program for the Army to $3 33 billion. 

The subsequent figures—I will rand then off—minus 100 million, 
minus 292 million, minus 70 million, together with the plus 69 million, 
are the reimbursement figures which total out at the figure of $393 
million of reimbursable obligations which appears on the second line. 

Thus, in amplification, the $100 million which appears on line 5, is 
the MAP common item carryover into fiscal year 1959, not inherently 
operation and maintenance appropriated money but rather an obli- 
gational authority stemming directly from the military-aid program 
which is made available to us and is in a no-year status as far as 
carryover is concerned. 

The $292 million down farther on the page in the same column is our 
estimate of anticipated reimbursement obligational authority which 
will be made available from the other Federal agencies, the Navy and 
Air Force particularly. 

The $70 million item is an anticipated reimbursement from non- 
Federal sources and is primarily a reimbursement which stems from 
payments which individuals make to the Government for laundry and 
shoe repair services which are operated by the Government. 

Finally, the $69 million is our estimate of the balance that would be 
carried over into fiscal year 1960, again a common item order balance, 
corresponding to the $100 million carried into fiscal year 1959. 

Thus we proceed arithmetically from $3.040 million of direct obli- 
gations to the total Army program of $3.4 million. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

General Trace. To answer whether or not there will be further anti- 
cipated reimbursements, there may be as the year progresses. 

In the past you will note, that both in 1957 and 1958, we did have 
some adjustments. For example, in 1957 the amount of $36,647,940 
and in 1958 the amount of $163,928, shown on line 6, were transfers 
from the procurement and production appropriation in connection 
with rebuild costs. 

The item, of $25 million, which appears on line 7, represents deliv- 
eries to the military air program from current year funds. 

I believe, sir, I can again answer your question that we do not 
anticipate material increases in reimbursements in this account, ex- 
cept for a small amount of deliveries in 1959 military aid program 
orders. 

Mr. Stes. In your statement on page 5 you say that the Army has 
requested that the $3,158 million financial plan ceiling be increased 
by the $98 million now held in reserve. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 
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REQUESTED INCREASE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to explain for what purposes this 
increase would be used if granted and what effect this, if granted, 
would have on the fiscal 1959 ) budget. 

General Travus. I will answer the last question first, if I may, sir. 
It would have no effect upon the 1959 request at all. 

We are requesting this to meet urgent requirements in the opera- 
tion and maintenance program for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1958. 

I would like to call upon Colonel Clapsaddle to amplify my state- 
ment as far as particular projects are concerned. 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel CLapsappLe. Mr. Chairman, this is my first presentation 
before the committee. I am Colonel Clapsaddle, Office of Director of 
Army Budget, Comptroller of the Army. 

Sir, the Army has been informally notified that the request for the 

S98 million has been approved by the Office of the Sec retary of De- 
fense in the amount of $35 million. It is also understood that the 
Bureau of the Budget has approved this amount. We have not re- 
ceived formal notification to this effect, however. 

Mr. Srxes. That means a supplemental appropriation or transfer 
of funds? That is, of funds previously appropriated ? 

Colonel Crapsappte. I would say it would not mean a supplemental 
request. I think our next recourse would be again to request appor- 
tionment of the remaining part of the $98 million that was initially 
established as a reserve. 

Mr. Stxes. What will you use the $35 million for and what items 
will be left out? They are in two categories? 

Colonel CLapsappie. It is our proposal to use the $35 million essen- 
tially as follows: We propose to put approximately $18 million of the 
$35 million in the tactical forces program with the greatest part of 
this amount for the direct support of Seventh United States Army in 
Europe. We propose to put approximately $3 million of this amount 
in budget program 2100, “Training activities.” Again, a part of this 
is going to Europe and the remainder is to go to the United States 
Continental Army Command in order to meet our minimum required 
school quotas as financed under the account. 

Mr. Sixes. Training school ? 

Colonel Criapsappie. Yes, sir; combat arms and technical service 
schools, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean those have been limited below what you 
consider a proper level as a result of this fund limitation ? 

Colonel Ciapsappir. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed. 

Colonel Crapsappie. We propose to put $5 million of the $35 million 
in budget program 2200, “Central supply activities,” to be applied 
against the controlled humidity program. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that a storage depot problem ? 

Colonel CrLapsappie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much out of this will go for that ? 

Colonel Ciapsappie. $5 million 
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Mr. Forp. That was the amount originally programed in the budget 
last year, was it not? 

Colonel Ciarsappie. This will still not bring us up to the full 
amount we had counted on for the entire program. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, this was to be a 3- or 4-year program. 

Colonel Crapsappie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At a cost of around $30 million ? 

General Brown. $33 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, and I may be in error, you originally asked 
for $5 million in fiscal year 1958. 

Colonel Crapsappie. I will have to ask General Brown to answer 
that question. 

General Brown. I believe that is correct. I will have to furnish it 
for the record though. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate contained a request for $5,248,000 for this 
purpose. 


Mr. Forp. All you are doing is to execute what you originally re- 
quested ? 

General Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed. 

Colonel Ciapsappie. The remainder we propose to establish in the 
“Armywide activities” program to finance communication equipment 
for which procurement actions have not been possible under the lim- 
itations that we have been operating under to date and to cover in- 
creased cost of the dependent medicare program. 

As to the latter part of your question, sir, as to the effect on 1959, 
there will be no foreseeable effect on this, and we would have unfunded 
requirements remaining in fiscal year 1958 as reported by the major 
commands. As a matter of fact, the commands at the midyear review 
of the “Operation and maintenance” funding program reported essen- 
tial requirements that cannot now be financed in the order of 148 
million. 

Mr. Froop. You did not say pretty please. You asked only six times 
over what you got. Keepasking. You will get it maybe. 


MAJOR ITEMS NOT FUNDED 


Mr. Sixes. What are the major items that will not be funded; (1) 
as a part of the $63 million which it appears you will not get and (2) 
what is included in the overall figure that you have just given us of 
$148 million from the field commands for which there are not ade- 
quate funds? Do you want to answer that for the record ? 

Colonel Ciapsappte. It would be desirable to supply it later. I 
have a lengthy list, but it would be preferable to supply this informa- 
tion for the record. 

Mr. Stxes. You may do that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The information provided at this point is intended to furnish, in a combined 
format, answers to the request of Representative Ford as recorded on page 474 
of the hearings, as well as that of Representative Sikes, above. 

This course of action is considered to be essential, for two primary reasons. 


The first of these reasons is that, although contributed deutschemark support for 
the Army may be used only by the United States Army forces in Germany, these 
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forces are not held responsible for absorbing deficiencies from the anticipated 
level of deutschemark support. This support is considered, with appropriated 
resources, as an overall availability to the Army. This availability is, in turn, 
allocated to Army commands on the basis of assigned missions and responsi- 
bilities. Thus, if actual deutschemark support is less than that anticipated, 
United States Army forces in the Pacific, Alaska, Caribbean, or the United States 
are required to share the deficiency with the Army forces in Germany. 

Secondly, the timing of apportionment of fiscal year 1958 “Operation and Main- 
tenance” availability to the Army has associated the $63.8 million deutschemark 
deficiency with the overall availability for fiscal year 1958. As previously indi- 
cated, the Secretary of Defense in his memorandum of October 7, 1957, to the 
Secretary of the Army stated that the $3.117 billion (of the $3.215 billion ap- 
propriated) authorized for the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation’s 
service account obligational program for fiscal year 1958 included the deutsche- 
mark deficiency of $63.8 million but excluded the $41 million in available 
deutschemark support. 

Accordingly, Army operations for fiscal year 1958 have necessarily related 
the deutschemark deficiency of $63.8 million and the $98 million reserve with- 
held from the appropriation as an integrated reduction of $161.8 million from 
the anticipated availability. 

The effects of this reduction can also be evaluated from two points of view. 
First, there is the impact of the reduction in terms of a failure to achieve pro- 
gramed accomplishments. A second, but related, measurement may be obtained 
from a review of unfunded requirements. In this latter instance, however, it 
must be recognized that unfunded requirements may, in total dollar value, equal, 
exceed, or fall short of the total dollar value of the impact of fund reductions. 
Unfunded requiremnets, for example, may include requirements which have 
developed subsequent to the formulation of the budget request or appropriation 
or apportionment actions based thereon. Thus, the dollar value of unfunded 
requirements would tend to exceed the dollar value of the impact of fund re- 
ductions. On the other hand, some of these impacts cannot be offset by additional 
funds that may be received later in the fiscal year and, therefore, are not re- 
flected as unfunded requirements. A jeep, for example, may have been ad- 
ministratively deadlined for the first 6 months of the year to conserve funds 
otherwise required for repair parts, gasoline, and similar expenses. Although 
funds for these items may be made available on January 1 of the fiscal year in 
question, the vehicle was still out of operation for 6 months. Thus, the value of 
unfunded requirements may be less than the dollar value of the impact of the 
fund reduction. 

The impact of the loss of $161.8 million from anticipated “Operation and 
maintenance” availability for fiscal year 1958 has been previously set forth 
in the record (pp. 411-412 of the Department of Defense appropriations for 
1959, overall policy statements). In general, this impact may be summarized in 
terms of an overall reduction in the level of operations including such areas 
as cancellation of three major field exercises and curtailment of other field 
training activities; reduction in levels of operating supplies and equipment; 
deferment of procurement of communication equipment; cutback in mapping 
operations ; deferment of and cutbacks in maintenance of facilities at installa- 
tions, and similar reductions in the overall level of operations. 

As to unfunded requirements, the following requirements were presented by 
the Army’s major commands in the midyear review of the operation and main- 
tenance funding program for fiscal year 1958 (all dollar amounts in millions) : 


Budget program 2000 Tactical Forces, $51.2 


Consumer funds for supplies and equipment in support of tactical forces 
($16.6) ; spare parts for new equipment shipped to Eighth United States Army in 
Korea ($3.5) ; kits for field maintenance of Army aircraft ($4.3) ; furniture for 
bachelor officer quarters ($4); continuous reliable communication between 
USAREUR (Heidelberg, Germany) and SETAF (Verona, Italy) ($1.3) ; utility 
services in Korea ($2.8) ; essential maintenance of facilities ($14.5) ; and simi- 
lar. items of smaller dollar magnitude. 


Budget program 2100 Training activities, $7.4 


Aviation school and maintenance of facilities at other schools ($4.5): tem- 


porary duty in connection with permanent change of station ($1) ; and similar 
items. 
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Budget program 2200 Central supply activities, $44.1 

The cost of closing supply facilities in the United States ($7); the rollup in 
Japan ($4.1) ; controlled humidity plan ($11) ; transportation and depot opera- 
tions involved with the National Guard tank replacement program ($3); air 
depot plan ($1.4); return of stocks from Japan ($7); classification of stocks 
ee from Japan ($3.8); rail freight increase in Korea ($1.2) and Germany 
($1); Japanese master labor contract ($4.6). 


Budget program 2300 Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel, $17.6 

On vehicle maintenance kits ($11.1) and modification kits ($6.5). 
Budget program 2400 Medical activities, $4.1 

Increased costs of dependent medical care in civilian institutions ($3.7) and 
rehabilitation of equipment in hospital assemblies in STRAF units ($0.4), 
Budget program 2500 Armywide activities, $21.1 


Mapping operations ($6.1) ; European gateway ($4.6); Army Security Agency 
($4); Midwest relay ($2.4); antijamming ($1.1) and similar but smaller re- 
quirements. 

Budget program 2700 Joint projects, $2.6 

Support of the Alternate Joint Communications Center. 

The aggregate dollar value of the unfunded requirements listed above is $148.1 
million. It is again emphasized that these unfunded requirements are asso- 
ciated with both the deutschemark deficiency and the reserve withheld from the 
appropriation. It is also emphasized that the Army’s ability to finance these 
unfunded requirements is significantly affected by the timing of additional 
resources that may be received as well as by the amount of the additional re 
sources since section 621 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1958 limits obligations in the last 2 months of the fiscal year to 20 
percent of the appropriation. 

From August 15, 1957, the Department of the Army has made repeated attempts 
to obtain relief from the impacts of the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion’s level of funding of $161.8 million below the level approved of Congress for 
fiscal year 1958. From the last request on March 7, 1958, it has been informally 
ascertained that the Department of the Army will receive $35 million over and 
above the current direct obligational authorization of $3.158 billion. This addi- 
tional availability will be allocated to cover high priority requirements im- 
mediately following the apportionment of this amount to the Army. It is an- 
ticipated that the additional $35 million can be obligated. 


EFFECT UPON DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Stxes. How does this affect deferred maintenance ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; as we have previously testified, it will in- 
crease this year, fiscal year 1958, from $80 million to $96 million. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is the $16 million a part of the money that you have 
requested and have not received ? 

General Brown. No, sir; this is based upon the operation and main- 
tenance funding for fiscal year 1958, that is in the 1959 budget pre 
sentation. 

Mr. Stxes. I am speaking of the money that has been withheld 
either as a result of the failure to get the deutschemarks or for other 
reasons. Has that increased the deferred maintenance in the 1958 
budget ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; it will have some effect. I can give you, 
with a part of the deficiency runout, the amount that it will con- 
tribute to the increase of the deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Froop. How many millions? 

General Travup. $80 million to $96 million in 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. $16 million more? 
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General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you need to get that figure for the record ? 
General Brown. Yes, sir; because it is in several programs. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Based upon the distribution of operations and maintenance of facilities costs 
to budget programs, the increase in the deferred maintenance backlog during 
fiscal year 1958 is estimated to reflect against individual “Operation and Main- 
tenance, Army,’ budget programs as follows: 


Estimated amount 
{In millions] 


reeeleen: TON se 5k ie ee ee ee ee oe $6. 1 
‘Dretiitie @etivitiegic sh oe ee ne el 


1.0 

Ceutral supply eactivignetwaicsc ii ti. a i ee ee 5. 0 
Major overhanl and meintenamgec3. mccnsccannd lesiitkisind i nctibucieé 1.3 
DEORE GCC a tk wine secievetinpaek nortan ccna a 1.0 
EVES WIE ie aS recente cece tigate and ae 1.2 
Reserve and BOTO activities ee Ce ee 0.3 
Joint projects______- hall itabaan ite ttsnscis tee dictate ia ip ge = IS ok i | 
OCR: SCR ORM i Sis hodehccthnn ematicdiaicun beim ot 16. 0 


Receipt of sufficient funds to meet the $148 million of unfunded requirements, 
mentioned in the insert on page 464, would prevent the $16 million expected 
increase in deferred maintenance during fiscal year 1958. 


TRANSFER TO ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


Mr. Sixes. I note the proposal, reflected on page 2 of the justifica- 
tions, to transfer $10 million to the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. 

Has that transfer actually been made or is that something antici- 
pated for 1959? 

Will there be other transfers either in or out of this appropriation ? 

General Traus. That transfer has not actually been made. We un- 
derstand now that it is probable that it will not be made this year. 
However, from this account there has already been subtracted $10.6 
million in the form of a transfer to the Department of Defense emer- 
gency fund and then directly back to the Army research and develop- 
ment appropriation for use in 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that have the effect of leveling out your appro- 
priation request so it does not affect it either up or down? 

General Traus. No, sir; the actual amount of the $98 million theo- 
retically available now becomes $87.4 million by the subtraction of 
the $10.6. 

Mr. Frioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know if you remember we had extensive and 
complicated conversations with the Department of Defense and the 
budget people in connection with Army research and development and 
the financial gymnastics in Defense as against JUPITER. 

Do I understand that when this requirement from the Department 
of Defense emergency fund for the Army on that item has to be met, 
that we engage again in this bookkeeping with the Army? We took 
$10 million that belonged to you and put it over here in the emergency 
fund and then sent it back to you? 
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General Travs. That is correct. However, I must say in defense 
of the action that the Congress authorized this action in the supple- 
mental 1958 bill. 

Mr. Foon. I know that. 

General Travus. But they also took something, we understand, from 
the Air Force and Navy. 

Mr. Foon. I know that, but I am talking about you. 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. We are practicing on you. 

Mr. Murr. If my colleague would yield ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Mrixrer. It seems that when the justifications were made last 
year it was made very clear that the money did not have to be put 
in here because it would be coming from the emergency fund. 

Mr. Froop. There is no question about it. We went into that in 
our panel until we were blue in the face. It just does not mean a 
thing. 

General Travs. General Moore brings up the question that perhaps 
you may be talking about the $35 million of JUPITER funding. 

Mr. Froop. No, [am not. That was a separate argument that was 
worse than this one. 

General Moore. They got that. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but we all went through growing pains on that one. 

Mr. Srxes. Have there been, or is it anticipated that there will be, 
other transfers either in or out of this appropriation ? 

General Traus. We do have and have been given to understand 
that there will be other transfers either in or out of this appropriation 
in 1958. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know what they are? 

General Travs. We do not know. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know by whom? 

General Travus. By the Secretary of Defense and again into the 
emergency fund. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the effect on the 1959 program? 

General Travs. We have no indication so far. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to prepare a statement for the 
record covering the civilian manpower program for fiscal 1959 for 
the Department of the Army, including comparative information for 
fiscal year 1958. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


MANPOWER SPACES FOR FiscAL YEAR 1959 


To provide a summary of the program, three tables have been prepared : 

Table I indicates the total manpower of the Army in support-type activities. 
This table includes the manpower for military functions only. Not included are 
other direct-hire civilians employed by the Army in support of civil functions such 
as civil-works activities of the Corps of Engineers and cemeterial activities of the 
Quartermaster General. 

The Army plans to employ 510,000 (510,004) civilians in military functions on 
June 30, 1959, compared with a projected strength of 540,000 (540,440) on June 
80, 1958, and an actual strength of 571,000 (570,625) on June 30, 1957. 
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The table shows the portion of the total which are direct-hire civilians and those 
which the Army will employ through contractual arrangements with foreign gov- 
ernments. Looking first at the direct-hire civilians in support of military func- 
tions, the budget provides for an end strength for fiscal year 1959 of 378,000 
(378,004) direct-hire civilians. This compares with a projected June 30, 1958, 
strength of 385,000 (384,850) and an actual strength on June 30, 1957, of 400,000 
(400,248). The program for iocal nationals, employed through contractual ar- 
rangement with foreign governments, is 156,000 (155,590) at the end of fiscal year 
1958, decreasing to 132,000 by June 30, 1959. This compares with an actual 
strength for contract-hire personnel on June 30, 1957, of 170,000 (170,377 

Table II shows, by appropriation, the overall military and direct-hire civilian 
average strength (man-years) for military functions for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. 

Table III shows separately the breakdown of the programed average strengths 
(man-years) for the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation. 

Note that table I is in terms of end strengths, while tables II and III are 
average strengths or man-years. 


TABLE ].—Personnel strength in support-type activities (military functions only) 


Category of personnel Actual, Projected, Projected, 
| June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 
} 


} 
i 1 

Total civilian and associated military- : | 841, 316 | 788, 585 | 749, 542 

Associated military personnel 270, 691 | 248, 145 | 239, 538 

Total civilians ! 2... 570, 625 540, 440 510, 004 
lhe civilian totals above include 

United States citizens 361, 032 348, 937 342, 509 

Non- United States citizens !- . 209, 593 191, 503 167, 495 


1 Includes the following numbers of persons which do not appear in the justif 


ation sheets of the budget 
because they are paid from object class 07 funds, ‘‘Contractual agreements v reigr 


th foreign governments”’ 


Category of personnel Actual, Projected, | Projected, 
June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 


Non-United States citizens... al 170, 377 155, 590 | 132, 000 


Includes the following numbers of direct-hire personnel of all Army appropriations: 


Category of personnel Actual, | Projected, Projected, 
} June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 


Total direct-hire civilians ‘ : 400, 248 384, 850 378, 004 
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Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
actual estimate 
Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Milit 
Total. 255, 694 399, 845 258, 092 391, 767 242, 
Operation and maintenance, Army 230, 146 301, 608 234, 397 290, 996 219, 
Research and development, Army 8, 950 14, 496 6, 679 12, 845 6, 
Procurement and production, Army 1, 113 9,817 S70 8, 744 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
forces l 253 1 259 
Army National Guard 2, Of 488 2, 987 168 2 
Promotion of rifle pra — 3 17 3 6 
Operation and mainte ANCé Al 
Cor nim on atio n ey st SHS iS SOS 22 
Constructi Ak a Ce ul mn 
system ! 
Military construction 
Army 23 , il 7 237 
r 19 9, 475 03 9, 492 
for le o lv e of litar’ 
257 3, 568 220 2 On 
ul wzemen I 160 51, 149 5, 034 71 $ 
ver funds_- 184 899 185 657 
Mutual security program (MAT 7 2, 469 6, 378 3, 004 f 
Includes Air National Guard 
rasxe III Department of the Army distribution of activities within the 
on ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Army 
[Military functions—Man-years] 
Fiscal ye 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fi 
i estimate 
Mil vy | ¢ i Military | C 1 | Milite 
230, 14¢ 1, 608 234, 39 290,996 | 219, 
20K OSS : 
1M IR] 9, 
0) 66, 143 63, 355 
2300 nan iS, 954 18, 021 
240 3, 907 13, 572 
2K $2, 953 42, O02 
600 ( 6, 014 6, 612 
27M t 10, 665 11, 264 
OY tenance of f 131, 903 124, 980 
No In ¢ eimt 
EFFECT OF CONTRACT MAINTENANCE ON CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. 





II.- 





Sixes. What 1 


De partment 
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of the 


{Military functions—Man-years] 


Army supporting personnel, by 


appr 








the effect on your civilian 





manpower 


of contract maintenance or the use of contract personnel ? 
have figures showing 


tions ? 


General Travs. 


Mr. 


General WATSON. 


x 





opriation 


Fiscal year 1959 
estimate 


wry | Civilian 

375 376, 117 

803 79, 009 

679 11, 556 

673 8, 744 

l 259 

827 1% 

3 lf 

69 ) 

191 5, 287 

187 9, 210 

4 1, 300 

733 3, 28 

12K 192 

142 2, 894 

approp? - 
41 vear 1959 

it 

ary | 4 lian 

8O3 79, 009 

1, 338 

) 306 

60, 920 

18. 270 

12, 828 

40, 198 

11, 221 

117, 966 


PROGRAM 


program 
Do you 


the number of personnel who are actually paid 
by the Department of the Army under the name of contract opera- 


General Watson ? 
Sixes. Will you supply that for 


es, SIT. 


the record ? 
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Mr. Srxes. Then we would like to have a total for the fiscal year 
1958 and fiscal year 1959 of the two. I think that you should include 
fiscal year 1957, also. 

General Warson. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


CONTRACT-HIRE PERSONNEL 


Department of the Army employs contract-hire personnel who are indigenous, 
hired by overseas commands through contractual arrangements with the host 
government. A table showing total numbers of these personnel with an indica- 


tion of the number paid from the operation and maintenance appropriation fol- 
lows: 





| Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1957 1958 1959 

| (actual) | (estimated) | (estimated) 

anneal 2 —|- ia 
Total. an a 170, 377 0 | 132, 000 
Operation and maintenance appropri sis . Si das .| (165, 126) | (127, 908) 





REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. The committee in its report last year stressed its interest 
in seeing that substantial progress be made in reducing the civilian 
payroll. The green sheets indicate that there has been a reduction in 
the Operation and Maintenance appropriation. Will you outline 
briefly what this situation is? 

General Travs. General Watson ? 

General Watson. Generally, the overall figures for civilian person- 
nel throughout the Army indicate that we are going to drop in our 
direct-hire civilian total from a figure of 384,850 for military func- 
tions in 1958 to a total of 378,004, “June 30, 1959. 

You will recall, sir, that the number for civil functions fluctuates as 
the authorizations are given by the Congress for a specific program 
under that title. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been any accompanying increase in the num- 
ber of contract personnel ? 

General Watson. The contract figure for the end of 1958, sir, is 
projected at 155,590, and for end of 1959, 132,000. That is a drop of 
about 23,590 personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. Unless there are questions on the general’s statement, 
we are ready to go into the breakdown of the different items. 

Probably a good many of the questions which now occur to our 
members will be answered during the presentation of the detailed 
programs. 

Are there any questions now on my right? 

Mr. Norrex. No questions. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that in the main you have taken us through most 
of these questions in the general statement, but I have a number of 
questions on the sections. 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


I do want to tie this record up with the Army people though. I 
have got this from the Navy and the Air Force. You say in the last 
page of your statement and I direct your attention to the phrase, 
“barely adequate.” 

Their language was “barely adequate.” We got that from the civil- 
ian people and the uniformed people at the top level. The Air Force 
budget is barely adequate. The Navy people, with Admiral Burke 
and the other fellow with him, the same language. I insisted upon 
what phrase they wanted to use and they used the same one that the 
Air Force did, “barely adequate.” 

Now I say to you the same thing that I said to them, in view of 
your language. 

In this year of our Lord, 1959, in view of the world situation, in 
view of the situation as you know or should know it to be, and as I 
know or should know it to be, and as the Congress knows, and the 
Nation knows or should know it to be, looking forward to what the 
Army budget does with relation to the Army and the national defense 
in our relationship to our allies in the world situation, in view of all 
those facts and circumstances—keep them in your mind as you think 
and you use your facts and your information and your conclusions— 
from all of those, do I understand you to say that this budget that is 
being submitted now under all of those circumstances is marginally 
adequate for national security ? 

General Traus. Mr. Flood, yes. I willsay it is marginally adequate. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

As far as I am concerned, that is not enough. I am not satisfied that 
the Department of Defense, facing what we are going to face, must be 
marginally adequate, if you are telling us the truth. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. WiecteswortH. General, looking at page 1 of the justifications, 
you have a figure there of $3.040 billion for fiscal year 1959, direct 
obligations, which seems to correspond with the request in our work- 
sheet here on page 36, but the appropriation for fiscal year 1958 ap- 
pears in the worksheet as $3.215 billion. 

General Travus. $3.215 billion was the amount appropriated by the 
Congress in 1958, The $3.040, which you cited, is our direct obligation 
request for 1959. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. I understand that but I am asking for re- 
conciliation of the $3.215 billion appropriated for 1958 and the $3.158 
billion appearing in the middle column of your statement on page 1 
of the justifications. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. I can answer that as follows: 

Of the $3.215 billion, we have failed to have accrue to us $98 million. 
That brings us to $3.117 billion, but we have also an asset of $41 million 
in deutschemarks which, added to the $3.117 billion, brings us up to 
$3.158 billion. We did receive $41 million in deutschemarks from the 
Berlin magistrate and the Federal Republic of Germany so that $3.215 
billion, minus $98 million, plus $41 million, is $3.158 billion. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortrn. That gives us total obligational authority, 
assuming this request is approved, of $3.433 billion in 1959, as ,com- 
pared to $3.561 billion in 1958 ? 

General Travus. Yes, that is correct. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. WiccLesworrnH. You are indicating an unobligated balance car- 
ried forward into fiscal year 1960 of $69.349 million? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. To what extent, if any, will that be committed ? 

General Travus. That is in a sense already committed for MAP 
common item orders which will be delivered in 1959. : 

Mr. Wiceiesworrtn. I am talking about the unobligated balance car- 
ried forward into 1960. 

General Travus. Rather, that is for common item orders delivered 
in fiscal year 1960. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiactesworru. Is it all committed ¢ 

General Traus. We anticipate that it will be. This is just an esti- 
mate at this time. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. Is that an overall estimate based on experience 
or is it based on specific items ? 

Mr. Bowpen. It is undelivered orders from the MAP common item 
orders that will not be delivered until the end of 1959. We have orders 
on hand at the end of 1958 and we will deliver some in 1959 and this 
will be the balance that we will have at the end of 1959. 

Mr. Wicecieswortn. The $69 million is all commitments under the 
mutual defense assistance program ? 

Mr. Bowpen. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. And what is the $100 million in the same 
column ? 

Mr. Bownen. Is the identical thing. 

General Travus. It is the carryover from 1958 into 1959. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. But is it reimbursements, or is it deliveries ? 

General Travs. It will be a reimbursement. 

Mr. Wieerteswortu. The $100 million is reimbursements and the 
$69 million is anticipated payment, is it not ? 

General Travs. It will also be a reimbursement in 1960, sir. 

Mr. Wicaieswortu. I do not understand that. You have a minus 
sign against one and a pfus sign against the other. 

General Travs. The plus is in the nature of an asset as we tabulate 
the financing for 1959 because it is obligational authority. 

Mr. Wiccteswortnu. That you carry over into 1960? 

General Travs. Let me put it this way: What we have done here, 
if you will note the third line from the top where we have the figure 
of $3.433 billion. We are attempting to go by arithmetic from that 
figure to $3.040 billion on the next page which is our direct obligational 
program. Therefore, the figure must be a minus in order to go from 
the gross program to the net Army program which is measured by 
the $3.040 billion. 

Mr. WicctreswortH. You expect to have to obligate in this fiscal year 
$3.561 billion, as I understand it ? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 


| 
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Mr. Wiceteswortu. I wish you would furnish an actual obligation- 
al figure as of some recent date. 

General Travs. $2.145 billion gross as of the end of February. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any general questions, Mr. Ford? 


DEUTSCHEMARK CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. I have just a question or two on the deutschemark 
situation. 

As I understand it, you have a deficiency comparing your request 
in fiseal 1958 to the nee ds now of $64 million ? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Anything you get of that $64 million will ease your 
program for the remainder of fiscal 1958 because you are not now 
planning on it, is that right ? 

General Travus. That is correct, it would ease it. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a means of using it during the remainder 
of fiscal 1958 ? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Definite, important, essential and dire needs? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

May I put it this way: We recently queried the field as to their 
urgent demands and the demands totaled $148 million. 

Mr. Forpv. Which would be, or could be, met by—— 

General Travus. Which could be met by any portion of the deutsche- 
marks still due us, plus any portion of ‘the $98 million which we re- 
claimed from the dollar appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be appropriate to put those in the record ? 

General Travs. The items? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Travus. Yes, sir; we can insert those in the record. 

(The material referred to is answered on p. 464.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitre. We are going to take this up chapter by chapter 
later on? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

The committee is now ready to begin consideration of the projects 
and subprojects under “Operation and maintenance.” 


We will begin with “Tactical forces and training activities,” projects 
2000. 
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TacticaL Forces AND Trarntne AcTIvITIEs 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. JOHN E. THEIMER, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS FOR PROGRAMS AND BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. LOU G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OP- 
ERATIONS OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

LT. COL. ELMER P. FLEMING, JR., OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 


DR. ROLFE L. ALLEN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


ALFRED J. MILAN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Manon. General Theimer, will you please proceed with your 
statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF AssISTANT Deputy Curer or STAFF FOR 
Miurrary OPrerATIONS FOR ProGRAMS AND BupGer 


General THermer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Maj. Gen. John E. Theimer, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations. 

The Army together with the other services is currently maintaining 
tactical units in the United States and overseas charged with the Na- 
tion’s security and with deterring aggression. Training and main- 
taining these Army forces are first priority missions which are pro- 
vided for by the tactical forces and the training activities budget pro- 
grams, which I will discuss briefly. 

The Tactical Forces budget program provides the funds required 
for basic individual and unit training, and for the daily operation and 
maintenance of all types of units- -divisions, missile commands, the 
Army Air Defense Command, and support troops of all types. The 
other budget program, Training Activities, provides funds for the 
school training of Army personnel in the qualifications and skills re- 
quired in a modern Army. It also provides for certain other training 
activities, such as test boards of the Continental Army Command and 
of the technical services, and for training devices, films, and publi- 
cations. 

ARMY ORGANIZATION 


Because of its direct relationship to these two budget programs, a 
brief review of the Army’s organization will assist in examining them. 
From approximately 1 million men at the end of fiscal year 1957, 
the Army strength decreased to 900,000 in fiscal year 1958, and is pro- 
gramed to be reduced to 870,000 in fiscal year 1959. (Chart No. 1.) 
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CHart No. 1 


Major combat units—Army structure, fiscal year 1957-59 
Fiseal vear Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1957 1958 1959 
End of year strength... _..- adcha ala keaa se 997, 100 900, 000 870, 000 
De niin aiee : we 18 15 14 
Armored Combat Command - : “eee 0 1 I 
Brigades, battle groups, and regiments_. ‘ a 9 11 ll 
Missile commands- 7 ; heen 2 4 4 


Total SSM units !_. 


eS Soke 229 (1) | 29 (9) 35 ( 
SAM battalions_ -__- ; 








Aviation companies... emia : inal 19 30 
Aviation helicopter companies de hadub kai 17 24 
Aviation cargo companies... 2 f 

! Numbers in parenthesis represent units included in missile commands listed above. 


2 Includes 4 batteries. 


During fiscal year 1958 three divisions have been eliminated. Re- 
duction of an additional division in fiscal year 1959 is programed. All 
of our divisions have been reorganized as Pentomic divisions, each 
having the capability of delivering atomic weapons upon the enemy, 
and are designed to fight in dispersed formations on the atomic battle- 
field. 

Overseas deployments will remain the same in fiscal year 1959 as in 
fiscal year 1958 insofar as major units are concerned. Overseas 
strengths, however, will be reduced in the number of supporting units 
and in the logistical base. 

The number of divisions in the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC), 
the Army’s ready force, remains the same. 

The number of regiments, battle groups, and similar units will be 
the same in fiscal year 1958 : and fiscal year 1959. 

Missile commands increased from 2 to 4 in fiscal year 1958, and will 
remain at 4 in fiscal year 1959. 

The LACROSSE offers great promise because of its accuracy, and it 
will become our principal corps missile. It will eventually replace a 
number of HONEST JOHN units. However, the HONEST JOHN 
will continue to be our indispensable workhorse for sometime until 
production of the improved missiles permit them to take over. 

Twenty-seven antiaircraft gun battalions and 10 Skysweeper bat- 
talions which augmented our air defenses have been inactivated in 
fiscal] year 1958. ‘In addition 25 National Guard battalions manning 
antiaircraft gun sites have been relieved of this mission and have 
begun training with active Army NIKE on-site units in order to take 
over some of those installations and missions. 

During fiscal year 1958 the number of NIKE AJAX units will 
increase from 59 to 64. In addition there will be the first operational 
NIKE HERCULES, a missile with atomic capabilities and greater 

range than the NIKE AJAX. The Army’s surface-to-air capabili- 
ties will continue to increase in fiscal year 1959, the number of NIKE 
battalions going from 65 to 73, In addition HAWK will make its 
initial appearance in the air-defense system. This missile is of par- 
ticular significance because of its capability to defend against low 
altitude air attack. 
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Three additional helicopter companies and two fixed wing cargo 
companies are programed for fiscal year 1959, making a total of 24 
helicopter and 6 fixed wing cargo companies to augment the Army’s 
battlefield mobility. 

In summary, although the Army will continue to decrease in mili- 
tary personnel and in the number of units, missile units and their 
support and Army aviation companies will increase. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 


Training in the Army begins with the basic training a new man re- 
ceives when he is first inducted. Basic combat training requires 8 
weeks and consists of such elementary subjects as weapons training, 
first aid, guard duty, physical training, military justice, and squad 
tactics. At the conclusion of basic combat training the new Army 
man is given advanced individual training, which qualifies him in such 
spec ialties as infantryman, artillery cannoneer, or combat engineer. 
Most of the basic and advanced individual training is conducted in 
Army training centers. These activities have been established be- 
cause it is more economical to conduct training in centers specializing 
in this type of training and also because it permits tactical units to 
devote more time to their own training and the attainment of a satis- 
factory degree of combat readiness. This is an important point be- 
cause the Army has many missions which interfere with training. 

Basic combat training for the Reserve Forces Act trainees, those 
Reserve component per sonnel undergoing 6 months active duty for 
training under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, is also conducted in 
the Army training centers. 

The number of trainees, and hence the costs in Army training cen- 
ters in fiscal year 1959, will decrease along with Army strength. It 
is estimated that costs will be $17,680,000, or $1,830,000 less than for 
fiscal year 1958. 

TRAINING TACTICAL UNITS 


The costs of our cavalry patrols along the borders of West Germany 
and of NIKE units assigned to air defense are budgeted in this pro- 
gram. The costs for the training of United States tactical units, 
wherever they are, are likewise budgeted here. These expenses in- 
clude, among other things, hundreds of items carried in the Army 
stock fund ranging from power tools to ax handles, from typewriters 
to carbon paper, organizational clothing and equipment, consumable 
type items such as oil and g gas needed by a unit to operate its vehicles, 
and repair parts for unit vehicles, radios, and other equipment. 


SUPPLIES AND MINOR EQUIPMENT 


Costs for direct expenses worldwide for supplies and minor equip- 
ment show an increase from $196,300,000 in fiscal year 1958 to $204,- 
080,000 in fiscal year 1959, an increase of $7,780, 000. These totals 

cannot be directly compared, however, since $12 million for organiza- 
toned spare parts previously carried in the operation and maintenance 
of facilities portion of this program were administratively transferred 
into this mission account this year. This transfer as well as other 
new costs, negated proportionate decreases based on reduced strengths. 
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With the increase in numbers of Army aircraft, costs for their op- 
eration will come to $7,850,000 in fiscal year 1959, an increase of 
$310,000 over fiscal year 1958. 


FIELD EXERCISES 


Field exercises, an important part of a unit’s training, will include 
a reduced scale amphibious exercise next fall. Tests by the using arm 
or branch of new equipment, doctrine, and organizations will be some- 
what reduced in fiscal year 1959 as will other expenses relating to tac- 
tical forces. 
TRAINING INSTALLATIONS 


With a reduced strength, fewer units, and lower replacement train- 
ing loads, the Army will require less capacity in its training installa- 
tions. To achieve maximum economy and to utilize its facilities ef- 
ficiently, the Army is examining its requirements for installations to 
determine which can be inactivated. It should be noted, however, that 
the requirement for training installations is not entirely proportional 
to strength. From a standpoint of quarters and messing facilities, 
it might be possible to concentrate at fewer posts. However, training 
facilities, such as rifle ranges, combat indoctrination courses, and 
other required facilities, might not be adequate. 

Another factor is the fluctuation in the training loads at Army train- 
ing centers. This chart (chart No. 2) indicates the training loads 
in the Army training centers in fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 
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Most RFA trainees elect to start their active duty training at the 
conclusion of the school year. Asa result, the peak loads in July and 
August of 1957 are expected to be repeated to a degree in July and 
August of 1958. The capacity of our training centers must take care 
of the peaks as well as the average load. 

Projected fiscal year 1959 training center loads will average about 
74,300 or 7,700 less than the 82,000 average load in fiscal year 1958. 
This chart (chart No. 3) indicates that the active Army recruit load 
in the Army training centers will be relatively stable. The RFA input, 
however, reveals the norma] seasonal deviations. The active load in 
the tactical units is steady. 


CHART No. 8 


FY 1959 BASIC TRAINING LOADS 
(IN THOUSANDS) 
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0. AND M. TACTICAL FORCES FACILITIES 


Operation and maintenance of tactical forces facilities is directly 
associated with the mission program. For this project the Army is 
requesting $465,678,000, which is $30,322,000 less than that available 
for fiscal year 1958. These funds provide for the day-to-day costs of 
maintaining tactical forces facilities. 

As indicated in General Traub’s opening statement these funds 
finance the common services provided at the installation level for local 
command and administration, morale, and welfare activities, main- 
tenance of facilities, field maintenance of equipment and local logisti- 
cal services such as ‘supply distribution, communications, transporta- 
tion and other specialized logistical operations. The fund require- 
ments for operation and maintenance of tactical forces facilities are 
directly related to the number of facilities and installations main- 
tained in support of our tactical forces. 
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The number of facilities, naturally, is likewise related to the 
strength of military personnel assigned to tactical forces. The re- 
duction of $30 million from fiseal year 1958, for the most. part, re- 
flects the reduction of troop strength supported in fiscal year 1958 as 
compared to fiscal year 1959. A major portion of this reduction is 
taking place in the Far East, particularly in Japan where the ay 
is effecting a major phase-down. A major reduction in troop strengt 
is also taking place in the continental United States with resultant 
requirements for less barracks space and other tactical forces facilities. 
While some of these savings will be effected by closing parts 
of installations, the funds requested in this budget reflect the savings 
to be secured by closing certain major training installations on or 
before July 1, 1958. If these training centers are not closed the total 
cost will be increased by about $15 million per year. — 

While I have indicated savings are being made based on closing and 
consolidation actions, I must point out, however, that there are other 
changes which result in increased cost for facilities at tactical forces 
installations. A considerable number of Capehart family housing 
units and Wherry housing projects will be acquired in Bscal year 
1959, and will requiré increased funds for their operation and main- 
tenance. Likewise, the increase of on-site surface-to-air missile units 
in their dispersed locations require support which is considerably 
more expensive than if these same units were located at large military 
installations. All in all, the level of funding requested for fiscal year 
1959, which is some $30 million less than fiscal year 1958, will provide 
an austere level of operation and maintenance of tactical forces facil- 
ities. 

For all of the activities financed by budget program 2000, “Tactical 
forces,” the Army is requesting for fiscal year 1959 a total of $732 
million, compared to an estimated $752,923,000 in fiscal year 1958. 
The fiscal year 1959 request is $123 million less than actual obligations 
in fiscal year 1957 for the operation and maintenance of the tactical 
forces (chart No. 4). 
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CuHarRT No. 4 


0 & M.A PROGRAM 2000 TACTICAL FORCES 









$ 752,923,000: 
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$ 732,200,000: 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Budget program 2100, “Training activities,” provides for the op- 
eration of service schools such as the Infantry School at Fort Ben 
ning, the Air Defense School at Fort Bliss, and the Engineer School 
at Fort Belvoir. More than 600 school courses, ranging in length from 
| week to 50 weeks, are included in their curriculums. New weapons, 
with their increased emphasis on electronics and mechanical skills, 
have necessitated a corresponding increase in the complexity of school 
instruction and in course lengths. This is apparent particularly in 
the missile schools and the Signal Corps schools. New concepts based 
on dispersed formations, increased mobility, more extensive communi- 
cations, and employment of atomic weapons keep Army courses and 
instructional material under continuous revision. 


ARMY AIR DEFENSE SCHOOL 


Training of Army missile personnel at the Army Air Defense 
School at Fort Bliss, Tex., will increase in fiscal year 1959. One 
reason is shown on this chart (Chart No. 5). The horizontal axis 
indicates the number of personnel in a battalion who must be school 
trained, and the vertical axis indicates the length of the courses in 
weeks. Shown in green is a representation of the schooling formerly 
required for personnel of a newly activated antiaircraft gun battalion ; 
37 individuals attended a 34-week course, and 5 additional men at- 
tended a 26-week course, for a total of 1,388 man-weeks of schooling. 
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NIKE TRAINING 


Shown under the red line is the schooling required for personnel 
of a NIKE-AJAX battalion. This includes the training given 
at Fort Bliss for the package of approximately 140 officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted men, who provide the trained nucleus of the bat- 
talion. The training for this package includes firing of the missile. 
As indicated on this chart, 1 officer, the maintenance officer, has a 49- 
week school course in addition to the package training. Other person- 
nel attend courses from 4 to 42 weeks duration in subjects varying from 
operation of the equipment to fire control maintenance. All in all, 
NIKE-AJAX school and package training totals 2,800 man-weeks or 
more than double that required for a gun battalion. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. Twenty-eight hundred man-weeks for what? 

General Tuermer. For the training of a NIKE-AJAX battalion. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. One battalion ? 

General Tuermer. Yes, sir. That is more than double that required 
for a new gun battalion. 

Shown under the blue line is the additional training the NIKE- 
AJAX school trained personnel must receive at Fort Bliss to take over 
the HERCULES equipment. The maintenance officer receives an 
additiona] 22 weeks, the operators are given 2 more weeks, and the 
others receive training from 5 to 12 weeks depending upon their spe- 
cialty. Four weeks of package training complete the retraining cycle 
for a total of 1,224 man-weeks of training, almost half again as much 
as required for the initial AJAX training and 300 percent of the time 
required for the gun unit. 

National Guard personnel scheduled for NIKE on-site missions also 
will be attending the school in fiscal year 1959, as will personnel of 
NATO-NIKE units. Inasmuch as the training of allied students at 
Army schools is conducted on a reimbursable basis, those students are 
not included in the school load for budget purposes. However, their 
presence at the school must be considered in requirements for train- 
ing equipment, overhead personnel, and facilities. Training in the 
HAWK missile also is scheduled to be increased in fiscal year 1959. 


ARTILLERY AND MISSILE SCHOOL 


Training of surface-to-surface (SSM) missile units is accomplished 
at the Artillery and Missile School at Fort Sill, Okla. The service 
support personnel and units are trained at Redstone Arsenal, and at 
other technical service schools. About 24 percent of the total school 
training load is attributable to missiles. 


STUDENT LOADS AT SCHOOLS 


The student loads in all schools except for the Air Defense Sehool 
are programed at a reduced level along with Army strength in fiscal 
year 1959. This chart (chart No.6) shows that the active Army train- 
ing load is estimated to be 30,300 as shown in blue. The pink indicates 
an average of 4,000 students from the other services, and the yellow 
an average of 2,000 RFA. The total school load for fiscal year 1959 is 
36,300 or 4,400 less than in fiscal year 1958. Costs will correspond- 
ingly decrease by $14,839,000 to $144,190,000. However, there are in- 
dications that the programed loads are too low, and increases are being 
studied. 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The training activities budget program also makes provision for 
the operation of the United States Military Academy at West Point; 
it provides for training of Army personnel at civilian institutions; for 
training devices, publications and films, and for other training costs 
not budgeted for elsewhere. As indicated by the orange bar on the 
chart (chart No. 7), the Military Academy will continue at about 
the same level, with only a slight increase in fiscal year 1959. Author- 
ized strength of the corps of cadets continues at 2,496, which does not 
include certain foreign representation. 


CuHart No. 7 


0 &M,A PROGRAM 2100 TRAINING ACTIVITIES 










J 7 
Vf, (/ 


J / 
Off ff 


Uy / 






SCHOOLS $142.3 
Vo, 

FY 57 FY 58 FY 59 
(ACTUAL) (ESTIMATED) (ESTIMATED) 


OTHER TRAINING OF ARMY PERSONNEL 


Army personnel are trained in civilian schools and industrial estab- 
lishments when such education can be better or more economically 
taught there or when it is unavailable in Army service schools. Some 
faculty members at the Military Academy are provided a special 
qualification in such subjects as economics, electronics, and language 
training. The Army utilizes industrial facilities for some training re- 
quirements such as aircraft mechanics, some of whom are trained in 
aircraft factories. As shown in the yellow bar on the chart, training 
at civilian institutions is programed at $3,040,000, the same level as 
fiscal year 1958. 

Training activities not provided for elsewhere, such as training 
units of the technical services, Continental Army Command, and tech- 
nical service test boards, and competitive marksmanship programs are 
provided for under “Miscellaneous training” shown in green on the 
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chart. The boards are responsible for the conduct of certain testing 
and, in some cases, for the preparation of doctrine. The Army will 
maintain a competitive marksmanship program beginning at the com- 
pany or battery and progressing through larger unit and. post compe- 
tition to Army area and finally all- Army matches. Costs incident to 
these matches are provided for in this project. The entire project will 
be reduced to $20,340,000 in fiscal year 1959, a reduction of $1,283,000. 


TRAINING DEVICES 


A number of things contribute to good training, beginning with 
good men. ‘To improve the caliber of training, the Army uses train- 
ing devices which are budgeted for here. This budget also provides for 
training publications such as field manuals required for new tactical 
doctrine and for new types of units such as missile units. It provides 
also for training devices such as LACROSSE and HONEST JOHN 
training missiles for the instruction of their crews, and for pop-up 
targets for TRAINFIRE, the new marksmanship system which the 
Army i is putting into effect. It provides also for training films which 
are very useful, particularly for subjects to be presented to groups, 
or for presenting techniques which must be seen. The entire project 
will be reduced by $2,748,000 in fiscal year 1959 for a total of 
$15,570,000, as indicated in blue on the chart. 


SUMMARY 


In fiscal year 1959 the Army is requesting $194,200,000, including 
$85 million for operation and maintenance of facilities, for the train- 
ing activities program, $18,500,000 less than fiscal year 1958. The 
bulk of the funds are for operation of the schools shown in gray on 
the chart. The reduction results chiefly from a decrease of about 4,400 
in the student loads and a cutback in training devices. 

I have touched on a few of the important activities supported by 
the Tactical Forces and Training Activities budget programs, which 
Support our schools and the training opel rations of our tactical forces. 
They provide as well for those with active missions in the United 
States and in Germany, in Korea, or elsewhere overseas. It is the 
Army’s purpose to iodube and maintain well tramed men and 
tactical forces to carry out the Army’s part in deterring aggression, 
or if deterrence fails, in winning any war whether large or small. 
I will be glad to answer any questions which the committee may 
have. 

General Trermer. This concludes my statement. We are prepared 
to submit for the record all information to bring up to date all charts 
and tables requested last year. 

Mr. Manon. You may provide those. Please insert them in the 
record where the particular matters are discussed. 

General Tuermer. We shall be glad to do so, sir. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the budget program summary for train- 
ing activities appearing on pages 101 and 102 of the justifications. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Program 2100 Training activities 
Direct obligations 
































Estimate 
Project | Actual atts exe. 
or sub- Title fiscal year 
project 1957 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
2110 Operation of schools. __ . $142, 304, 181 | $159,029,000 | $144, 190, 000 
2120 |; United States Military Academy__._.......___- oe) 9, 804, 105 10, 664, 000 11, 060, 000 
2130 | Training at civilian institutions................._.] 3, 310, 670 3, 040, 000 3, 040, 000 
2140 | Miscellaneous training - Shneendetvekt 26, 566, 599 21, 623, 000 20, 340, 000 
2150 | Training devices and public: ations.._.-- teenies 17, 107, 321 18, 313, 000 | 15, 570, 000 
| I ate Re ee. en oa | 199, 092, 876 | 212, 660,000 | 194, 200, 000 
Estimate 
Line ok ) i ae os 
No. Sec. 1. Personnel requirements year 1957 | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
1 | Military personnel (average number) - | 31, 852 | 34, 600 34, 563 
2 Civilian personnel: } 
3 |} Number of permanent positions. | 10, 262 | 10, 045 9, 724 
4 | Full-time equivalent of all other positions. pina hts Rh at hhtadso missiles woke licddnabicas 
5 | Average number of all employees Fhe 9, 917 9, 642 | 9, 332 
6 | Number of employees at end of year b ; | 9, 660 9, 651 9, 351 
7 Personal service obligation oe ...--| $44,306, 390 qe $43,055,000 | $41, 730, 000 








Note.—Section 1, above, excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or assigned to activi- 
ties included under ‘“‘Operation and maintenance of facilities. 


LEGAL TRAINING FOR ARMY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mauon. You made reference to the matter of training lawyers 
and struck that paragraph from your prepared remarks. On page 115 
of the justifications, on which is set forth the workload and cost fac- 
tors for project 2130, “Training at civilian institutions,” there is a new 
item for Judge Advocate General of 33 people at a cost of $18,000. 
In your statement which was modified, you referred to $10,000. Is the 
Army proposing a program of training for lawyers? 

General Tuermer. The Army is not proposing any legal training for 
lawyers. This is for certain other types of training to which there 
has been no objection. The two items that constitute the $10,000, Mr. 
Chairman, which are deleted, are shown on page 116 under “Long 
courses, new training, legal, $9,000.” 


On the next page, 117, the top line, “Short courses, legal, $1,000, 
total of $10,000,” is being deleted. 


We have prepared new sheets, which we request be substituted for 
these at the conclusion of this session. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Mr. Mitier. What is the other $8,000 for? Is it for lawyers or for 
somebody entirely different ? 
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TRAINING OF LAWYERS IN SPECIALIZED NONLEGAL SUBJECTS 


General Tuermer. This is primarily for courses which are related to 
legal training but which are strictly not considered legal training for 
these purposes. This covers the same type of training we have had 
in the past, but not the type of legal training which has been contem- 
plated by the language in the appropriation acts in the past to prevent 
training of Army personnel. 

Mr. Mitxxr. Is this for training in outside institutions? 

General THermer. In civilian institutions; yes. 

Mr. Miter. For lawyers, members of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps? 

General Tuermer. Members of the Judge Advocate General’s de- 
partments. 

Mr. Mizier. What sort of course? 

General THemer. I will ask Dr. Allen to expand. 

Dr. Auten. The training has to do with graduate-level training in 
subjects w hich are significant in the judge advocate mission. Specifi- 

cally, advanced chemistry and international relations. These are areas 
necessary in the negotiation and supervision of Army contracts for 
procurement of material and for making agreements overseas for 
facilities. They are not legal subjects, sir. 

Mr. Mixter. No one who was not a member of the Judge Advocate’s 
Corps would be sent on those ? 

Dr. ALLEN. No, sir; these will be judge advocate officers. 

Mr. Mirrer. It is sort of getting around the congressional objection. 

Dr. Atten. We do not think so, in that this is not legal training. 
These people have a bachelor of laws degree, and it is not training in 
the profession of law. 


Mr. Mittrr. There will be nobody who will go who is not already 
a lawyer? 
Dr. Arten. He will be a member of the bar, a member of the legal 


profession, and the training is not in legal subjects. Chemistry is 
the largest single item. 


UNITED STATES BOARD FOR AVIATION ACCIDENT RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. On page 122 of the justifications, under “Miscella- 
neous training,” project 2140, there is an item entitled “United States 
Board for Aviation Accident Research.” Is this a joint activity with 
the Air Force? How much money is involved ? 

General Tuetmer. This is not directly a joint project with the Air 
Force. This is a board at Fort Rucker concerned primarily with 
Army aviation. It is approximately $150,000. 


PROCUREMENT OF TRAINING. DEVICES 


Mr. Manon. How firm is the planned procurement of training 
devices in fiscal 1959, and how accurate was last year’s list ? 

General Tuermer. I think it is very firm, Mr. C hairman. We have 
done considerable work in this particular area, and this program has 
been very thoroughly reviewed. I think this is a firm program. 

Mr. Manon. Are you adhering substantially to the list which you 
presented to the committee last year ? 
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General THermer. I think our performance is quite good. I can- 
not tell you, offhand, how close we are. 
(Nore: Additional information may be found in the appendix.) 


TRAINING ENLISTED MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Manon. You may modify that for the record. I have a news- 
paper report from the Washington Post and Times Herald dated 
Monday, March 10, captioned “Army Offers To Send GI’s to Col- 
leges” which reads in part as follows: 

The Army says it will offer to finance 4 years of college education for soldiers 
who agree to stay in the service for 12 years. 

Please explain this program, how it is financed, and are these funds 
in the budget for that purpose? Is there a similar program for offi- 
cers in the Army ? 

General Turermer. The funds in account 2130 that we were discussing 
a few minutes ago are for training of military personnel in civilian 
institutions. The article in the newspaper that you referred to is 
for the training of enlisted personnel at civilian institutions. We 
do train officers also in civilian institutions. 

The Army has had a program for the training of enlisted personnel 
for many years. There never have been many enlisted men involved 
in the program, but it is not new. These funds will be used in here in 
part to provide for the training of enlisted men when their cases are 
warranted and the proposing agency so recommends. 

Mr. Manon. How many people would be involved per year in this 
program ¢ 

General Turrmer. Dr. Allen, can you give the current estimates / 

Dr. Atten. The present number in the program is four. This is 
pioneering and experimental. It will reach a maximum of 300 input 
per year as currently projected. This may be subject to change, in 
view of the increasing technology of some Army weapons and poten- 
tial requirements, but that is present thinking. 

Mr. Manon. How many would you have in fiscal 1959 ? 

Dr. Auten. In fiscal 1959, I imagine the number will vary between 
8 and 20, depending on the availability of qualified applicants and 
upon requirements. 

General Tuetmer. I might add, Mr. Chairman, the number is an 
estimate more than a program, because it is a voluntary program. 

Mr. Manon. You have ample authority under the law to carry on 
this kind of program ? 

Dr. Atxen. Yes, sir; the law was originally established under 13 
(A) of the National Defense Act of 1920, and restated in the 1956 
legislation. This simply reflects a new Army regulation clarifying 
and simplifying the procedure by which enlisted personnel may apply 
for training under the already well-established policy. 


DATA ON TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert at this point in the record the informa- 
tion which will bring up to date the charts and tables on this program 
which we requested last year? 

General Trermer. Yes, sir. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


OBLIGATIONS BY PrRosEcT AND SUBPROJECT 


Program 2100 Training activities 


| 





} 





No Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis-| Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year 1957 | cal year 1958 | Jan. 31, 1958 | cal year 1959 
| | 
| } | 
2110 | Operation of schools | $142, 304,181 | $159,029,000 | $05, 378, 963 | $144, 190, 000 
2120 | United States Military Academy 9, 804, 105 10, 664, 000 7, 654,714 11, 060, 000 
2130 | Training at civilian institutions 3, 310, 670 8, 040, 000 2, 000, 260 3, 040, 000 
2140 | Miscellaneous training 2 5, 599 21, 623, 000 | 16, 114, 279 20, 340, 000 
2150 | Training devices and publications 7, 107, 321 18, 313, 000 | 7, 919, 321 15, 570, 000 
Total__. 199, 092,876 | 212,669,000 | 129, 067,537 | 194, 200, 008 
NOTE The obligations through | 
January 31 shown above exclude | | | 
deutschemarks and include reimburse- } 
ments; conversely, the annual esti- 
mates for all 3 years include deutsche- | 
marks and excludes reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents a state- 
ment on a more comparable basis at 
the program level 
Total as shown above 199, 092, 876 212, 669, 000 129, 067, 537 194, 200, 000 
Reimbursements 13, 611, 804 14, 895, 000 15, 300, 000 
Deutschemar ks 667, 253 
Total 212, 704, 680 | 227, 564, 000 129, 734, 790 209, 500, 000 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


APPROPRIATION SUMMARY, PERSONNEL I 


(Direct OBLIGATIONS) 


Sec..1. Personnel requirements 


{LEQUIREMENTS 


Estimate 





Actual, 
fiscal year 
1957 Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1956 

| 
Military personnel (average number) 31, 852 34, 600 34, 563 

Civilian personnel } 
Number of permanent positions | 10, 262 10, 045 9, 724 
Average number of all employees | 9, 917 9, 642 9, 332 
Number of employees at end of year | 9, 660 9, 651 9, 351 
Personal services obligation | $44, 306, 390 $43, 055, 000 | $41, 730, 000 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 

1. Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities in- 
cluded under “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 

» 


miun-years, $1,325,000. 


Sec. 2. Personnel paid from reimbursements 


Actual fiscal 
year 1957 
Fiscal ye 
1958 


Civilian personnel 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 64 
Average number of all employees 64 
Number of employees at end of year 64 
Personal service obligations $286, ORO $286, 000 


Decreased cost directly attributable to reduced strength of the Army, 310 


Estimate 


ir Fiscal yea 
1959 

64 64 

4 “4 

64 4 


$290, 000 
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OCS applicants during calendar year 1957 


1. Total number of individuals in United States Army who applied for OCS 
training and appeared before OCS boards during calendar year 1957__ 2, 103 
2. Total number of individuals who passed the OCS board interview______ 1, 680 
(An individual may pass the OCS board interview and yet not 
make a sufficiently high score in 1 or both of the other 2 tests to 
achieve a minimum score of 300. The OCS applicant must attain 
a composite score of 300 or more in the following tests: Officer 


candidate evaluation report, biographical information blank, and 
board interview.) 


3. Total number of individuals who met all requirements to OCS and 


PRE ne en erin tM EY atone ileal Tf 1,128 
4. Percentage of applicants who met all prerequisites and were admitted 
BT es BS Sala bet Lie gE onda aided AM itll pe <b anereninraienssneniiesncecemmnaniocabionianinmAMANDE co axtaice 53. 6 


Reserve component usage of Army service schools (includes both National Guard and 
U.S. Army Reserve; excludes RF A) 





" _— 


Actual, fiscal| Estimated, | Estimated, 


year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 
LEE Te eT Ty $$ |—_—_- 
Resident programed input___.........-.-..---.--.------------ 13, 933 12, 964 | 13, 000 
PE IR, See lee oo eso cent ccan sce haesdncsctanacsabees 18, 596 1 (5, 113)}-.-... es 
Percent of Reserve component input to ‘total input Loneataod die 12 8 9 
Estimated cost (included operation and maintenance of 
ET ES as Adda letn aici dines ica ipadeadctaliceainiartie cutest tioninatel $17, 076, 500 | $12, 722,300 $12, 073, 400 
Extension course enrollment (nor MOINES ascin= Dated Sheik 75, 832 85, 750 | 86, 600 


| 


1 As of Dec. 30, 1957. 


National Guard personnel at Army service schools 


I I I a ch seecnsersoneicepiUaassedisbcer ta tentacle bil ascend eed ebeabecacereppendioita 7, 905 
I i ac RIN rch lsc desia mea mei en eagles oo acetic ican ianionicaiian 8, 681 
BOR: IS FO icc ch eet infant es thas tsibaaoaacen atin ain 8,170 


ComBat ArMs SCHOOLS 


Workload data and cost factor— Comparative fund requirements 


| 




















| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Schools ———————_—|-—_—_—__—__——- 
01 Total | Ol | Total 01 | Total 
— he ee Ri oan Peal r 
Armor. -- — ist, 554, 693 |$3, 703, 292 | $1, 575, 000 ss, 462, 000 $1, 568, 000 | $3, 515, 000 
Artillery and Missile ‘Gneluding | 
OC8). _.....--...-| 1,972,961 | 4,643,931 | 1,999,000 | 4,338,000 | 1, 990, 000 4, 404, 000 


| | 
Air Defense____- _.-.--} 1,317,938 6, 089, 379 | 1,335,000 | 5,690,000 | 1,328,000 | 5,777,000 
Infantry posuaing 0C8)....----- 1, 404, 747 | 2, 629, 530 | 1,424,000 | 2,456,000 | 1, 417,000 2, 494, 000 
9 
| & 
-|- 
—|— 





Aviation. 1, 641, 503 , 972, 407 | 1, 664, 000 | 2,777,000 | 1,655, 000 2, 818, 000 
Primar Flight: | 
r w (contract) -- sea alien 3, 633, 000 |.....-..-- 5, 500, 000 |------ o 4, 300, 000 
Helicopter CEOREPROE) oreo cnnbebmeedae codons dnepar-thacenep sors | 2,300,000 |....--. | 2,300, 000 


hs 
| 








7, 891, 842 |23, 671, 539 | 7, 997, 000 |26, 523, 000 | 7, 958, we 25, 608, 000 
| | | 


UE Sovittncevcewsimddindion , 
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Comparative load statistics 


Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 

















Schools 
| 
Resident | RFA Resident RFA Resident RFA 
Arsmet...... Sin nee alalihansnae | 1, 343 | 7 1, 75) 183 1, 350 162 
Artillery and Missile.......--.----- 2, 139 6 2, 269 273 1, 950 250 
Rie ONO, Sess. . -2-) = 0650555508 i Tiina 5, 777 230 6, 810 50 
5 ag SPS are SSeS tee . 2, 787 | 12 2, 481 | 295 | 1, 850 230 
PUI 8 Oilin ht 5 skeceaaue 1, 139 6 1, 322 | 19 | 1, 350 19 
Artillery and Missile OCS__-.-____- 111 | BE Retrial 140 
NING QOR cs icc-ccssse0czssz5=5e 168 | : 295 | esl 275 | 
Primary Flight: | 
F. W sianlbeeiete caine | (210)| rst 405 | at 375 |...-.-. 
Helicopter. <a eaE SUE Soke sehcionoeere eae | 195 | 200 | 
hs ciretrdaansbenauteaee | 10, 815 | 31 "14, 647 1, 000 | 14, 300 711 


| | 


1 Not shown as a line item in fiseal year 1957. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Workload data and cost factors—Comparative fund requirements 






























































| 
| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
Schools ae als ee ek Ree ee ke — 
| } j 
01 | Total 01 | Total | 01 Total 
| 
— ae ~ TT | | ——_—$— -— -- — ss 
Se Bo as . omacincensunainels | $475, 220 | $609, 446 | $482,000 | $680,000 | $479,000 | $657, 000 
RS ae + ....-| 1,607,361 | 2,746,167 | 1,628,000 | 3,078,000 | 1,621, 000 | 2, 972, 000 
nn os pelea 2, 837, 341 | 6, 948, 803 | 2,875, 000 7, 736, 000 | 2, 861, 000 | 7,518,000 
SII icvcccanccesewemames | 1,803,039 | 2, 568,861 | 1,827,000 | 2, 878, 000 | 1,818, 000 2, 778, 000 
ES ae .....-| 5,968, 199 |10, 170,701 | 6,047,000 |11, 395, 000 6, 018,000 | 11, 002, 000 
NIN Sins scanddosonsasics 1, 285, 888 | 2,045,214 | 1,303,000 | 2 » 292, 000 | 1, 297,000 | 2, 212, 000 
Pe isitsniin na tccabtcibdeasnambeues 113, 977, 048 (25, 089, 192 14, 162, 000 28, 109, 000 | is 094, 000 | 27, 139, 000 
*§ 
Comparative load statistics 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Schools 
Resident RFA Resident | RFA Resident RFA 
ake en | 7 } 
ed. 8g eee eee et 373 55 376 144 300 | 75 
en ees oe ok 2, 330 210 2, 659 571 2, 200 | 200 
Ordnance. eR ae aoe 3, 081 199 3, 927 433 | 2, 900 200 
Quartermaster _..................... 2, 096 304 1, 928 | 396 | 1, 650 | 200 
ka aca koi a 7, 612 159 7, 600 451 | 7, 450 350 
Tre ansportation eS Se ee | 1, 139 10 1, 142 | 89 740 | 100 
Teel. 2.2. aidnacbseaiocmbar | 16, 631 | 937 17, 632 | 2, 084 | 15, 240 1, 125 
| | 
Army COLLEGES 
Workload data and cost factors—Comparative fund requirements 
Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Schools i a ——— — : 
| 
|} or | Total | o1 | Total 01 Total 
ae eae? ees Sala aah | aan [pti esn | aun sunlit Vubeky baie lt. teas tuck 
Army War College. $359, 783 $462, 344 $365, 000 $518, 000 $363, 000 | $500, 000 
Command and General Staff Col- | 
lege.__ d:ascaakiilhtidiceas indalaiatinshiinnin aia / 1,082, 658 | 1, 588, 856 1, 097,000 | 1,779, 000 1, 091, 000 1, 718, 000 


Pd kitisaitecivn acute cesitiinendeteipisnlid | 1,442, 441 2, 051, 200 | 1, 462, 000. | 2, 297, 000 | | 1,454 4, 000 2, 218, 000 


ciicaseinl bianca jada 1h -sasaiueninibdeicietbaamanpesataliane = 
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Comparative load statistics 





Fiscal year 1959 


Resident RFA 


168 
715 


RAS 


Fiscal year 1959 


01 Total 
$11, 000 $975, 000 
224, 000 1, 933, 000 

43, 000 60, 000 

50, OOO 72, 000 

4, 000 142, 000 

19, 000 62, 000 

2, 000 9, 000 
353, 000 3, 253, 000 


Fiscal year 1959 


01 Total 





$560, OOO 


46, OOO (Ww) 


221, 000 367. 000 
95, 000 138. 000 
204, 000 302, 000 
91, 000 270, 000 


| 
Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 
Schools sianitnatiinaieis catia = . 
Resident RFA | Resident RFA 
Army War College 168 168 
Command and General Staff Col- } 
lege 767 707 
Total 935 875 
Army LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
Workload data and costs factors—Comparative fund requirements 
Fiscal year 1959 Fisea] year 1958 
Schools 
01 Total 01 Total 
CONUS area $10, 699 $901, 276 $11, 000 |$1, 010, 000 
Overseas 
USAREUR 222, 198 | 1, 787, 824 225, 000 | 2, 003, 000 
DET “hk” 42, 767 22 43, 000 62, 000 
USARPAC 49, 182 5, 524 50), 000 74, 000 
DET “s’ 4,117 131, 116 4, 000 147, 000 
USARAL... 19, 253 57, 622 20, 000 65, 000 
USARCARIB 1, 640 8, 126 2 000 9, 000 
Total__. 349, 856 | 3, 008, 210 355, 000 | 3, 370, 000 
Comparative load statistics 
Fiscal year 1957 Fis vear 1958 
Schools 
Resident RFA Resident RFA 
CONUS area 1) 400 
Overseas 2, 000 2 150 
USAREUR 1, 511 (1. 694 
DET “R’ 14 49 
USARPAC 268 250 
DET “5S” 32 (32 
USARAL 70 yw) 
USARCARIB 70 - 
Total 2 400 2, 550 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 
Workload daia and cost factors ( om parative fund req wirements 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
Schools 
01 Total 01 Total 
Adjutant General $310, 374 $518, 409 $315. 000 S580. 000 
Chaplain 46, 179 48. 774 37. 000 55 (MM) 
Finances 218, 976 339, 423 291. 000 378. 000 
Judge Advocate General 94, 255 127, 189 96, 000 142. 000 
Provost Marshal General 202, 790 279, 310 205, 000 315. 000 
WAC (including WAC OCS 89, 495 250, 335 91.000 280, 000 
Total 952. 089 1, 563, 440 965, 000 1, 750. 000 


960, 000 1, 690. 000 








Comparative load 
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statistics 


Fiscal year 1957 








Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Schools — ae ae B ot 
Resident RFA _ | Resident RFA Resident RFA 
Adjutant General 550 501 24 315 75 
Chaplain 62 58 40) 
Finance | 352 69 | 451 109 260 50 
Judge Advocate General j 65 | 107 60 
Provost Marshal General 152 | 163 29 90 29 
WAC 119 213 70 
WAC OCS 9 27 27 
Total 1, 309 69 1, 520 162 | RH2 154 
SPECIALIST SCHOOLS AND COURSES 
Workload data and cost faclors—Comparative fund requirements 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Scnoois 
01 Total 01 Total 01 Total 
Logistics Management Center $141, 602 $230, 176 $143, 000 $258, 000 $143, 000 $249. OOK 
Joint Military Packaging 143, 794 213, 135 145, 000 239, 000 145. 000 230). OO 
Civil Affairs and Military Govern- 
ment 12, 922 32, 000 13, 000 36, 000 13, 000 35. ( 
Command Management 24, O72 48, 309 24, 000 54, 000 24, 000 52, 000 
Information 157, 533 300, 340 160. 000 336, 000 159, 000 325, 000 
Army Intelligence 463, 957 733, 213 470, 000 822, 000 467, 000 793, 000 
Strategic Intelligence 43, 448 68, 113 44, 000 76, 000 44, 000 74, 000 
Special Warfare 106, 573 141, 197 108, 000 158, 000 108, 000 153, 000 
USMA Preparatory 92, 876 105, 441 94, 000 118, 000 94, 000 114, 000 
Languact 2,876,713 | 3,760,565 | 2,917,000 4,213. 000 | 2, 900, 000 4, O67. 000 
lot 4,063,495 | 5,632,489 4,118,000 | 6,310,000 | 4,097, 000 6, 092, 000 
Comparative load statistics 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Schools 
Resident, RFA Resident RFA Resident RFA 
Logistics Management Center 200) 280 200 
Joint Military Packaging i 46 22 ‘ 
Civil Affairs and Military Govern 
ment 26 25 20 
Command Management 29 33 33 
Information 180 l 129 34 SO 10 
Army Intelligence 1, 319 R67 550 
Strategic Intelligence 120 120 S85 
Special Warfare 2 20 14 
USMA Preparatory 160 195 ‘ 217 
Language 1, 795 1, 806 1, 500 
Total 3, 900 l 3, 521 34 2, 721 10 
94] os 52 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING Costs 


Workload data and cost factors—Comparative fund requirements 

















Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 

01 | Total 01 Total 01 Total 
Signal ne ie _..| $4, 262, 589] $5, 353, 108] $1, 030, 000) $1, 500, 000 $600, 000 $795, 000 
Chemical Ce ctimnien atheaee 2 369, 149 513, 959 450, 000 950, 000 375, 000 775, 000 
Ordnance teil g et 547, 351) 770, 592 935, 000} 1, 500, 000 575, 000 849, 000 
Quartermaster ced = 1, 028, 390| 1, 593, 712 306, 000 450, 000 75, 000 220, 000 
Engineer ___. 1, 031, £44) 1, 598, 527 75, 000 220, 000 75, 000 252, 060 
Transportation 2,119,277} 3,707, 443 1, 950,000} 2, 750, 000) 1, 900, 000} +2, 642, 000 
Provost Marshal General. __- 35 171, 373 191, 389 184, 000} 500, 000} 185, 000 483, 000 
Chaplain 10, 188 10, 430 11, 000) 13, 000 10, 000 11, 000 

Continental United States armies 

and MDW 7 279, 255| 12,135,407] 2,848,000] 12,956,000} 2, 626, 000} 13, 609, 000 
Overseas commands a -| 7, 408 630, 017 9, 000 724, 000 9, 000 644, 000 
Support to class IT activities fe cetahira 62, 015} pocaiaes 60, 000} .......--- 60, 000 
Tetel ae w i. ..---.| 9,826, 424} 26, 566, 7 7, 798, 000} 21, 623,000} 6, 430, 000) 20, 340, 000 


i } 


TRAINING At CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


A. Distribution by training agency 
WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 























| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
| 
| No. Cost No. | Cost | No. Cost 
Chaplain SS) ae. eee bolt 6 $4, 401 10 | $8, 000 | 10 $8, 000 
Cc Mb, TAG sticks ; 217 | 149, 732 300 203, 000 | 290 203, 000 
Chemical Deeeinkceddd cok. thee 29 | 20, 463 26 20, 000 | 25 20, 000 
Engineer .......... ee se cunedbtcedamtite 249 117, 473 477 189, 000 450 189, 000 
M850 A. Uae ae Jk i7| 15,452] 3 17,000| 23 17, 000 
ACSI. pate ina 45 | 34, 587 23 21, 000 23 | 21, 000 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel.....___- 160 | 23, 920 174 | 26, 000 | 165 26, 000 
Ordnance. aaa 86 | 61, 692 186 102, 000 | 177 | 102, 000 
Provost Marshal General. -. ‘ 30 8, 905 41 9, 000 | 4l 9, 000 
Quartermaster General  eliiadawiscnaie 49 | 25, 567 62 29, 000 | 60 29, 000 
Signal _ - eatin dail 71 54, 724 183 125, 500 | 175 125, 500 
The Adjutant Gattrel. «2262. saae ew 4s Peers) Bi 10 10, 000 | 10 10, 000 
Transportation Corps Gaduding avia- | | 
a a 560 207, 382 1, 040 | 270, 000 1, 020 270, 000 
U.8. Military ReNNeNy 2. A iio na SiSESE 97 11, 018 95 24, 000 9 | 24, 000 
Women’ s Army Corps.. ee ee | 1 1, 208 2 1, 500 2 1, 500 
Judge Advocate General.........._...._._|..-..--- b cateeatbbadtia kiana asaecuaedtaceinsn adie 10 8, 000 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- | | 
Peeskabob been phaese acdvcaaelt esau ice stolenmana —o 15 35, 000 38 47, 000 
a a 1, 617 736, 524 | 2, 667 1,090,000 | 2, 609 | 1, 110, 000 
Camp Wolters, aviation training.......__- 121 DRG Ge | cn cncndhaceccesccudssiedioallinaiceuenase 
Instrument flight training for Army avia- | 
tors. eons 337 758, 425 530 1, 210, 000 530 | 1, 210, 000 
Air safety and aircraft accident investiga- 
De inccccicaeenctpubbcabecod bitnoetaadhowe FSecbuak ae dno tf 51, 000 a 51, 000 
I il ON eres PG: EE Bw tewad 692, 000 672, 000 
— a LT a 
il accccdsciscdkcccncsseuumcnassy 2,075 | 3,310,670 |. 3,261 3, 043, 000 3, 203 3, 043, 000 
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Per diem and TDY 













































































Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Chaplain. _-- hip gingn chil cuetiee cgeleneaeasgene de056h< ty $686 $2, 000 $2, 000 
COM Cae anak deem bk Ee etd an cecieteliapieilienmaiancbinneeaeel 22, 000 22, 000 
Chemical - Lat apadnie tants ah ada bthethadaciaanhtoeas oo eee ; 1, 500 1, 500 
Engineers....__- pow wk de dud Crwblattl. Bs BRL 5, 000 56, 000 52, 000 
SE crenescertncendeid eset aptleh«tcncaaeeaeies 4 er, ae eS 65, 000 60, 000 
ee eae s ccuaieiehalee aiid enna 6, 000 6, 000 
) ny | MME SER TD EY RAS SS ee ES LTR et wamedene 16, 000 16, 000 
QMG......-. cous ous 5 SEL ah hind salu pece JtL.35..cis ic. 10, 067 11, 500 11, 500 
SN 5 nie Leis i igtaceebucremiends~didian «ascbbbsese dels tained 50, 000 46, 000 
ere rar cess dia eemdeantihatee aa nee ed el 136, 549 157,000 150, 000 
USM eek hadiy oe Jonteedabtpedda cseh sechwcubounsdpws 38, 900 50, 000 50, 000 
Ek clin hel bis Bok Bac i ered a ei a Tr 35, 000 35, 000 
Aviation training... csi ab ehiamercdt ten tintike ee hte geapassgel 220, 000 220, 000 
ROGGE. ..cnincons 5 ce cancnisasartdlieglithandiceinialahaticalteisiemaimaiibaledmatactar tenes 191, 202 | 692, 000 672, 000 
b. Distribution by subjects 
LONG COURSES—CONTINUED TRAINING 
ee | 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
| SS Sa 
rere ae | 
Num- ~ | a | Num- | Rin 
hae Cost r | Cost ber | Cost 
The | s c 
a Nai dre ee | 35] $20,988] 32 | gi9,000| 32] $19,000 
READ kno tiittnacoedndedcdteenane 90 84, 078 84 | 85, 000 84 | 85, 000 
Academic........... ae ie ee 17 | 9, 010 31 | 19, 500 31 19, 500 
Language and area training.__...___---__- | 3 | 2, 454 | 2 | 1, 000 | 2} 1, 000 
PU GROIOUT 2 sta dha savin ac dehatiie~paue | 3 2, 159 3 | 3,900 | 3 | 3, 000 
pT ae ae eres | 188 | 118, 676 | 233 | 161, 500 | 233 | 161, 500 
Subtotal. ........... beats Sin faprae digi 336 | 237, 363 385 | 289,000] 385 289, 000 
LONG COURSES—NEW TRAINING 
| } 
GE 4 > hore anidite banusaebsnadan ties 31 $18, 133 | 53 $41, 000 50 | $41, 000 
DEE sc cnc ccodukdbascdadsaadoount 108 83, 409 | 122 94, 000 | 115 94, 000 
ik a ia 37 27, 750 | 36 29, 000 | 40 | 39, 000 
Language and area. training... «i silocdscli | 25 24, 478 26 25, 000 34 | 34, 000 
III... 135 «a ahehtiet amcsipchentedtaiinmntnies 3 , 515 | 1 500 1 500 
BeGMNUNIEE. <---> o0ssccssneclneceaes 180 | 70,201} 285 | 98,000 | 280 98, 000 
Dubie 6 oo ee 384 | 225, 5 493 287, 500 | 490 | 306, 500 
te = | | 
SHORT COURSE 
egies ane ; . : 
Administration and management....._... 241 $53, 803 278 $64, 000 27 $64, 000 
Aviation training (TC) -._............-...- 476 186, 725 945 252, 000 925 252, 000 
DARD Ln cinnkd.0gnyh< cdasbiobsieecededa 122 | 14, 286 151 32, 000 130 | 32, 000 
Engineering, maintenance and repair-_._- 9 1, 640 283 118, 000 275 | 118, 000 
Language training. .........-.-..-....-... 25 12, 731 27 22, 000 25 22, 000 
SO, ccctutsssmadtinmacamintteamie nasil 24 4, 400 105 25, 500 109 26, 500 
hy csencch eat heehee ateea lichens daa tiaddaal dseseltadhdutddeben 
Sebtotad. oon ons dats iascches ann hihith 897 273, 585 1, 789 Wo} 513, 500 | 1, 734 514, 500 
Camp Wolters aviation training........... 121 1,624, 519 oie wtb 2 a gat 1 
Instrument flight training........__- 337 758, 425 530 1, 210, 000° 530 1, 210, 000 
Air safety and aircraft accident investiga- 
a NI aa acetates 64 51, 000 | 64 | 51, 000 
Temporary duty_...................-.....|--..---- "991 202"| 692,000 |... | 672; 000 
eaiiniies ginghbenenmmpieal wai daestcidh Ried iaensteaga lh teacicieseneaa 
Rtn: icttntetsnathectenitameeanen 2, 075 | 3, 310, 6 3,261 | 3,043, 000 3, 203 3, 043, 000 
| 
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COMPARISON OF EXTENSION COURSE TRAINING Costs TO ARMY SCHOOL RESIDENT 
INSTRUCTION 


As of December 31, 1957, a total of 150,290 students were enrolled in the Army 
extension course program. 

The expense factor in administering this workload is estimated at $2,522,500. 
As of December 31, total overhead in Army service schools, excluding medical, 
was 31,897, of which 6,896 were civilians. Overhead in the school nonresident 
departments was 418 military and 370 civilians, a total of 788. Pay of these 
civilians amounts to $1,540,000 (5.3 percent of the 01 funds). Approximately 
2.5 percent of the total service school overhead are concerned primarily with 
nonresident instruction. On this basis, it is estimated that the cost of supplies 
and materials for nonresident instruction will approximate $982,500 of the 
total cost of the service schools operations (less operation and maintenance 
facilities). 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR TACTICAL FORCES 
Mr. Manion. We will insert the budget program summary for tac- 
tical forces appearing on page 16 of the justifications, for which there 


is an estimate of $732.200,000 for fiscal 1959, a reduction of $20 million 
in the 1958 estimate. 


P) ogram 2000 Tactical forces 


Est i 

Project | Actual, fiseal 

or sub- Pitle year 1957 { 

project Fiseal year {| Fiscal vear 

1958 } 1959 
2010 | Operation of tactical force $256, 530, 376 | $256, 923, 000 $956, 522. 000 
2020 | Operation and maintenance of tactical forces facilities 598, 695, 993 196, 000, 000 | #65, 678, 000 
Total 855, 226, 369 752, 923, 000 732, 200, 000 


t ; 


Mr. Manon. We will suspend. 1 Ope you gentlemen can be with 
us at 10 o’clock Monday ara: Mr. W igelesworth, you will have 
the witness at that time. 


General Turrmer. At the committee’s pleasure. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


Monpbay. Marcu 31, 1958. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order 

I direct your attention to tab 7 in the book of justifications. Then 
on page 4 you will notice that there is a breakdown for fiscal years 
1957, 1958, and 1959 of Army operation and maintenance. This table 
shows a request for $3.04 billion. We have had an extensive state 
ment with respect to budget programs 2000 and 2100 involving for 
tactical forces, $732 plus million and training activities, $194 plus 
million. 

I had asked the witnesses some questions in regard to those pro- 
grams and Mr. Wigglesworth had the witness at the time the commit- 
tee adjourned on Friday. 

These justifications under tab 8 on page 16 ad sequentia give consid- 
eration to the tactical forces and tab 9 contains certain information 
in regard to training activities beginning on page 101. 

We will finish our interrogation with respect to tactical forces and 
training activities and then proceed to the remaining budget program 
shown on page 4. 


Mr. Wigglesworth ? 
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TACTICAL FORCES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. General, you were telling us, as the chairman 
pointed out, about tactical and training activities, which, as I under- 
stand it, are two of the eight major subdivisions of this overall request 
for operation and maintenance, 

It appears on page 16 of the justifications that the request for tacti- 
cal forces, program 2000 is in the sum of $732.2 million which is about 

$20.7 million less than the appropriation for the current fiscal year, 
and $123 million less than the amount provided for fiseal 1957; is that 
correct ¢ 

General THetmer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortuH. These two items, and I take it all subdivisions 
of this overall request, are presented on a new basis this year? 

General Turimer. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. This is the first time that we have had a.com- 
plete performance budget basis, so to speak ? 

General THermmer. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS AND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


(The tables indicating obligations for program 2000—tactical forces 
and appropriations for personnel services follow :) 


Program 2000 Tactical forces 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
No fiscal year fiscal year Jan, 31, 1958 fiscal ye 
1957 1958 1959 
2010 Operation of tactical forces $256, 530, 376 $256, 923, DOO $118, 005, 127 $266, 522, 000 
9 Om tion id maintenance of tactical 
rces facilities FOR, 695, 993 $96, 000, 000 307, O77. 175 465, 678, 000 
R55, 226, 369 752, 923, O01 $25, O82, 32 732, 200, 000 
NOT! The obligations through Jan 
31 shown above exclude deutschemark 
ind include reimbursements; conversely, 
tt innual estimates for all 3 years in- 
clude deutschemark and excludes reim- 
bursement Che tabulation below pre- 
ents a statement on a more comparable 
basis at the program leve! 
Total same as above R55, 22, 309 752, 923, 000 $25, OR2, 302 732. 200, 000 
Reimbursements 69, 806, 196 75, 169, 000 74, 300, 000 
Deutschemark 21, 940, 509 
otal 925, 122, 565 $28, 092, 000 447, 022, 811 806, 500, 000 


Personnel requirements (direct obligations) ° 


: 
| | Estimated 
| Actual, fiscal 


year 1957 
| Fiscal year Fiseal year 
| 1958 | 1959 
Military personnel (average number 22, 539 21, 975 17, 243 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions__. : se 1, 126 1, 474 | 1, 385 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; <n : 
Average number of all employees Sal 1, O88 1, 424 1, 338 
Number of employees at end of year ; nial ole 1, 551 1, 457 1, 356 
Personal service obligations c .---.-| $6,044, 405 $6, 010, 000 | $5, 720, 000 








1 Excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included under “Operation and 
maintenance of facilities.” 
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Mr. Wicctrswortu. Is there anywhere a table which breaks down 
the $266,522,000 requested for “Operation of tactical forces” into 
major items on a comparative basis with the same items in the current 
fiscal year? 

General TuEermer. We show the comparative fiscal 1958 funding 
for the various breakouts of the operation of tactical forces. 

I believe my opening statement pointed out how these items for 
fiscal] 1958 compared with our request for fiscal 1959. I think that 
generally speaking, with one exception, our requests are less, as the 
statement pointed out, in all categories. 


DECREASE IN TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. What are these categories? 

General Tuermer. The first one is training centers. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Where is that? 

General Tuerrer. Training centers is referred to on page 23. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. What does that mean? 

For replacement training you have a decrease of a couple of million 
dollars and for field exercises, you have an increase of $3 million. 

General Turrmer. Training centers, where we train the new people 
coming into the Army, is referred to there, and we also train the 
6-month Reserve people, RFA. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What I am interested in is the dollars and cents. 

General Tuermer. The reduction in training centers is attributable 
to a decreased load in fiscal year 1959 and the figures, as noted there 
on page 23, are $19.516 million for fiscal 1958, and $17.683 million for 
fiscal year 1959. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record.) 


2010.1 Training centers—Workload data and cost factors 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fisca) year 








1957 | 1958 1959 
ecieenacenciepeernnad pepnannanaioeqvammarenanasissaasenteesisnssncneesiathoaisesnsereenpaancmcenteila Sst ate i isd ii lcd geen 
| 
Average load !_._...._-- alae ds (le eats bane neen 75, 534 | 82, 000 74, 300 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (included in average load) --...-..- | (17, 000) | (35, 890) (16, 100) 





1 Excludes trainees trained in units of the strategic Army forces. 
INCREASE IN FIELD EXERCISES 


Mr. WiceteswortH. What about the field exercise item below? Is 
that another item or is that included ? 

General Turmer. No, sir; that is another item. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Why can you not give us a comparative break- 
down for the principal items that make up this $266 million, which is 
a very large figure? Why can you not give us such a breakdown ? 


TOTAL COSTS FOR OPERATION OF TACTICAL FORCES 


I cannot get any clear picture from looking at the justification as 
presented here. I see that the overall request for this item reflects a 
decrease to the extent that I have indicated, but I do not have any 
way of seeing at a glance the items that go to make up the total or a 
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comparison with what we gave you for the present year. Why can 
you not submit for the record something that will give us a compara- 
tive figure ? 

General Tuermer. All the information concerning that $266 million 
is covered on these pages, Mr. Wigglesworth. We would be very 
happy to put it in any form that you desire. 

The first item, as I pointed out, is replacement training, training 
centers. The next item is 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Just a minute. 

General Tuermer. That is on page 23. The next item is “Field 
. exercises,” right below it, and that is further broken down on the 
succeeding pages in which the various items of the various exercises 


are described in their scope, participation, location, objectives, and 
so on. 


Mr. Wiacieswortnu. How far does that go? 

General THetmer. That goes back to page 32. 

Mr. WicetxeswortH. That includes page 32? 

General THermer. Down to paragraph C, “User tests,” on page 32. 





COSTS FOR FIELD EXERCISES 


Mr. WiceteswortH. That “Field exercises” total is $23.6 million? 
General Teter. I believe that is corect. It is the figure on page 
23. 

Mr. WiaeteswortnH. In a word, why are you requesting an increase 
of $2.7 million there ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you yield there? 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I read every word of that last night. Whose imagina- 
tion or whose judgment is that? How do you arrive at those figures? 
You have not given the slightest information on which you base your 
figures. 

General THrrmer. The requirements for the exercises, the money, is 
estimated by the Continental Army Command. 

Mr. Tuomas. You did not say that in your justifications? 

General Tuermer. No; that is correct, but we get our requirements 
from them. These are requirements which we have reviewed. Their 
process of estimating is something that they have paid more attention 
to as time goes along, but we get our requirements from them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse the interruption. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. I agree with the gentleman from Texas, if I 
understand him. I think that this committee should have some indi- 
cation of how these figures are arrived at. I think we ought to know 
why you are asking for this increase. I just mentioned $2.7 million 
an increase of over 10 percent. Why are you asking for it, and how 
did you arrive at these figures? 

It is not, to my mind, a justification of figures to come before this 
committee and tell us that the Continental Army Command says they 
need this money. We want to know why, and how they arrived at the 
esimate. We do not want too much detail, but we should have some 
justification for the figure that you present. 

General Trerer. I will be ver y glad to provide that for the rec- 
ord. The costs, as you notice, are roughly comparable for 1958. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


DA and USCONARC directed field exercises 
Fiscal year 1957: 

UU ne a ee Ae $129, 208 
Sledge Hammer oi Sina oh iil cniastesco aparanaeecen ; 623, 550 
King Cole fiat sie ee) eee wi eg, Fa ea 
Colt Speticin<) cose shox : edhe e2b ou. ee 23 115, 500 
Rio Selva ‘ jwdeadipie attain thbatie en degetd ck eines LS Meteors et oee. 59, 400 
Desert Rock VII ae pes a i a a ee 709, S50 
Logex 57 bach. : ane ; 305, 000 
DA and CONARC Obs eo : J 95, 000 
Indiam River (canceled) __- 5 


‘ bes 43 Lek 3 58, 500 
morthern, ‘Light. temmeoied ) eis cede ok ah be ex 965° 


Total 


Ww 4 


6, 831, OTe 


1] 


Fiscal year 1958: 
Red Rock 
Strong Arm 
Eagle Wing 


3: hd Jitet . j TOO, 000 
Bias a oo 600, 000 


‘ay aa . ‘ ante = fal 230, OOO 
All American : 231 


, 000 

Gulf Stream ; 0 
Kit Carson : pra h i 0 
Cold Bay : ’ 1. 484, 000 
Desert Rock VIII ws 5b  s ; ree — 988. OOO 
Logex 58_- . a : 200. 000 
DA and CONARC Obs 95, OOO 
STRAC EX 58 88, 000 
Cumberland Hills ; ; 2738, 000 
Total wsaike . z 4.939, 000 


Fiscal vear 1959: 


Dry Hills TO0, 000 
White Cloud 200, 000 
Dark Cloud ; j ; 200, OOO 
Big Rain 200, 000 
Desert Rock IX f : 1, 000, 000 
Caribou Creek 1, 882. 000 
tanvan Tree I 65, 000 
STRAC EX ‘ ‘ bh: ey bes rcs 5 300, 000 
Logex 59 band ; ; 300, 000 
DA and USCONARC Obs , 95, 000 


Rocky Shoals 


000, 000 


Total_- ; Ji bic eve otc ee oer ‘ 6, 942, 000 


INCREASED COSTS FOR FIELD EXERCISES 


General Trrermer. In trying to compare this whole series of exer- 
cises you run into a difference in estimating the requirement for each in- 
dividual exercise. Consequently, it turned out to be meaningless, in 
our opinion, to try to balance one year against the exercises of the pre 
vious year. The principal increase or addition here is for MATS. As 
vou know, we have to pay for MATS in fiscal year 1959 in these local 
exercises. We include costs for returning our NIKE and COR 
PORAL packets to the States. We utilize MATS to ship them back, 
and there is an increase here of over a million dollars for that mission. 
The total increase because of MATS is $2.7 million, roughly, in that 
category. The “Field exercises” program is roughly comparable to 
fiscal year 1958. 
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The significant differences, I would say, are due to the fact that we 
have an amphibious exercise coming up this fall. This will take place 
out on the west coast, and it will be our first amphibious exercise since 
1956. We also expect to have next year a so-called Strategic Army 
Corps exercise in which we intend to alert command and communica- 
tions groups of our units and ship them overseas for a practice readi- 
ness test. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


P 2000 FIELD EXERCISE 


Net increase in field and local exercise program, 4+-$2,726,000 

This increase is the net of the following items: 
DA anh USCONARE exercises, 4+-$2,003 000 

New requirement to reimburse MATS for transportation for two mobility ex- 
ercises, Caribou Creek and STRAC-EX, involving movement of troops out of 
CONUS and return ($1,110,000) ; a new joint amphibious exercise, Rocky Shoals 
($2 million): an additional infantry-division exercise, Big Rain ($200,000) ; in 
additional mobility exercise, Banyan Tree 1 ($65,000): a STRAC-—-EX larger 
than in the previous year ($130,000); and atomic exercise larger than in the 
previous year ($12,000) ; an Arctic mobility exercise smaller than in the previous 
year ($580,000); two airborne exercises smaller than in the previous 
year ($16,000); nonrecurrence af an airborne CPX-FTX, Cumberland Hills 
($273,000) ; nonrecurrence of an armored exercise, Strong Army ($600,000). 
Local exercises, +$1,.732.000 

Net requirement to reimburse MATS for returning guided-missile packets from 
overseas for annual service practice firing in CONUS ($1,640,000) ; additional 
commercial transportation within CONUS for the above, due to more packets 
($200,000): a new joint exercise in Panama, Carib-Ex ($50,000) : decreased ser 
ice practice firing by ARADCOM, both gun and missile ($158,000). 
User tests, —$1,009,000 

Small increases in the test programs of Chemical, Medical, Ordnance, and 
Transportation are more than offset by decreases for Signal, Engineer, Quarter- 
master, and USCONARC, 


COSTS OF USER TESTS 


Mr. WiecLtesworrn. Let us go to the next item. What is the user- 
test business? That is the next item, is it not ? 

General Tuermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice_teswortn. How does that compare with the current- 
vear costs ¢ 
* General Tuermer. That is a decrease of about $1 million from our 
actual fiscal year 1958 funds. It is considerably under our request of 
last year, which was eut back. 

Mr. Wiceitesworti. What isthe next item ? 

General Tuermmer. This was cut back because of shortage of funds. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 

Comparison of user tests, fiscal years 1957-59 


Number of Tests 


Command Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiseal vear 
1957 1958 1959 
CONARC ~~ oF af; 
Chemical 0 
Signal { 
Engineer 24 28 
Transportation _. poke sa 10 19 


Total . 63 94 








2010.2 


Test, location, and date 


Antitank weapons system (ROCAD), 
2d U. 8. Army, 2d quarter, fiscal year 
1959. 


Antitank weapons system (ROCID), 
3d U. S. Army, 3d quarter, fiseal year 
1959. 

Technique of vertical withdrawal (joint 
airborne operation), 3d U. 8. Army, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., 4th quarter, fiscal 
year 1959. 


Effectiveness of nonatomic artillery 
ammunition, 4th U. S. Army, Fort 
Sill, Okla., lst quarter, fiscal year 
1959. 

Helicopter-transported artillery units, 
4th U. S. Army, Fort Sill, Okla, 1s 
quarter, fiscal year 1959. 

NIKE-HERCULES Battalion, 4th 
U. 8. Army, Fort Bliss, Tex., 4th 


quarter, fiscal year 1959. 


Target location systems, 5th U. S&S. 


Army, Fort Riley, Kans., 4th quarter, 


fiscal year 1959. 

Armored Integrated Combat Group, 
4th U.S. Army, Fort Hood, Tex., 4th 
quarter, fiscal year 1959. 


Rifle squad armed with lightweight, 
high-velocity rifle, 6th U. 8S. Army, 
CDEC, Hunter Liggett 
Reservation, Calif., fiscal year 1959. 

Integrated combat group (tactical) 
(component experiments): Phase I 
(pentana-type combat surveillance), 


Military | 
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Field exercises— User tests 
(1) CONARC TESTS 


| 


Purpose 


| To determine tactical doctrine for employment, 
| basis of issue, logistical problems, and organiza- 
tional changes necessitated by newly developed 

| antitank weapons. 
aaditn*: 


| To determine the technique of withdrawal by air | 


under varying conditions of enemy opposition 
and in both atomic and nonatomic warfare. 


To determine by actual firing the effectiveness of 
nonatomic artillery ammunition of various deliv- 
ery systems on typical target-effects fields. 


| To determine tactics, techniques, procedures, or- 

\ ganization, training requirements, and to deter- 

| mine vulnerability to enemy detection and appro- 

| priate countermeasures. 

| To determine the suitability of the NIKE- 

} HERCULES missile system for accomplishment 

| of its tactical mission with a field army, the ade- 
quacy of the tables of organization and equipment 
and validity of established tactical and opera- 
tional doctrine. 

| To test and evaluate newly developed target-loca- 

tion systems 


| To determine the tactical doctrine and optimum 
composition of an armored integrated combat 
group capable of offensive and defensive opera- 
tions during day and night. 

To test and evaluate the overall effectiveness of a 
rifle squad armed with a lightweight, high- 
velocity rifle. 


To test techniques of employment of the combat 
} group in offensive and defensive operations based 
on the pentana concepts. 


phase II (controllability of pentana- | 
type companies in mobile operations), | 
phase III (pentana-type artillery sup- | 


port), 6th U. 8. Army, CDEC, 
Hunter Liggett Military Reservation, 
Calif., Ist quarter, fiscal year 1959. 


A-echelon and B-echelon components for | 


a basic mounted unit possessing the 
characteristics of combined arms, 
6th U. S. Army, CDEC, Hunter 
Liggett Military Reservation, Calif., 
ist and 2d quarters, fiscal year 1959 
(long range, 1965-70). 

Flexible hose-line equipment in ship-to- 
shore operations, 6th U. S. Army, 


Hunter Liggett Military Reservation, | 


Calif., or Little Creek, Va., 2d quarter, 
fiscal year 1959. 

Army landing force in joint amphibious 
operations, 6th U. S. Army, Hunter 
Liggett Military Reservation, Calif., 
2d quarter, fiscal year 1959. 

Pentana-type communications 
gracted combat group component), 
6th U. 8. Army, CDEC, Hunter Lig- 
gett Military Reservation, Calif., 2d 
and 3d quarters, fiscal year 1959. 

Pentana-ty pe antitank weapons system 
integrated combat group component) 
6th U. 8S. Army, CDEC, Hunter Lig- 
get Military Reservation, Calif., 2d 
and 3d quarters, fiscal year 1959. 

Advanced basic unit and combat sup- 
port components (long range, 1965-70), 
6th U. 8. Army, CDEC, Hunter Lig- 
gett Military Reservation, Calif., 3d 
and 4th quarters, fiscal year 1959. 





1 No funds required, 


(inte- 


To develop the missions, tactics and techniques, 
organization, and equipment requirements for 
independent combat operations on the 1965-70 
battlefield. 


| To evaluate the amphibious assault fuel-handling 
| system developed by the Navy and the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, together with components of the 
Army flexiblehoselinesystem to determine system 
|  maost suitable for use by the Army in the field. 

To test and evaluate new amphibious tactical and 














| support concepts for an Army landing force in a | 


| joint operation when supported by naval forces. 


requirements for an adequate communications 
| network for an integrated combat group based on 
pentana concepts. 


To develop the organization tactics and techniques 
,| for employment of antitank weapons in day and 
night operations and to include the most effective 
level of integration in the organizational structure 

of the pentana-type integrated combat group. 
To develop information incorporating improvements 


To develop techniques, procedures, and equipment | 


in techniques, materiel, and results of previous | 


study and experimentation on the organization 


| equipment, operational capabilities, and tech- | 


niques relating to the basic unit and combat-sup- 


port elements of the A and B echelons of a com- | 


bined arms force, capable of independent combat 
action, both day and night, in the 1965-70 period. 


6, 900 


2, 900 


62, 


100 


, 300 


129, 900 


27, 500 


$56, 400 


(1) 


22, 600 
201, 


200 


78, 900 
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Test, location, and date 


Armored tactics in CBR attack, 6th 
U. 8. Army, Camp Irwin, Calif., and 
Camp Desert Rock, Nev., (Exercise 
Desert Rock IX), 3d quarter, fiscal 
year 1959. 


Armored tactics in an atomic attack, 
6th U. 8. Army, Camp Desert Rock 
Nev. (Exercise Desert Rock LX), 
quarter, fiscal year 1959. 


Detection of atomic bursts and radio- 
active fallout (air defense), 6th U. 8S. 
Army, Camp Desert Rock, Nev. 
(Exercise Desert Rock IX), 4th quar- 
ter, fiscal year 1959. 


Detection of atomic bursts and radio- 
active fallout (field artillery), 6th U. 8, 
Army, Camp Desert Rock, Nev. 
(Exercise Desert Rock CX), 4th quar- 
ter, fiscal year 1959. 


Atomic flash warning systems, 6th U. 8. 
Army, Yakima, Wash. (Division Ex- 
ercise Dry Hills), 4th quarter, fiscal 
year 1959. 


Operational techniques for cold-weather 
feeding USARAL (Exercise Caribou 
Oreek). 

Organization and operation of a central 
personnel section location to be deter- 
mined fiscal year 1959. 
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Field exercises—User tesis—Continued 


Purpose 


To determine the suitability of organization and 
equipment of an armored combat command to 
pass through a CBR contaminated area and con- 
tinue the attack to determine the suitability of 
detection, protective and decontamination equip- 
ment. 

To determine the capability of an armored combat 
command to exploit an atomic attack by capital- 
izing on the shock and casualty producing action 
of an explosion and seizing an objective deep be- 
hind enemy lines. 

To test the capability of air-defense equipment and 
procedures to locate, determine height of burst, 
yield, and fission to fusion ratio of friendly and 
enemy atomic bursts. Predict, monitor, and 
warn of radioactive fallout at field army and 
theater level. 

Test capability of field-artillery equipment and pro- 
cedures to locate, determine height of burst, yield, | 
and fission to fusion ratio of friendly and enemy 
atomic bursts and to predict, monitor, and warn 
of radioactive contamination at division and 
corps level. 

To determine the best method or methods of noti- 
fying friendly troops of the use of atomic weapons, 
either friendly or enemy, using the latest equip- 
ment available, and the time required for such 
warning prior to detonation. 

To determine techniques for feeding troops in the 
Arctic, utilizing hot food distribution cabinets, 
stove, individual, and cold-weather canteen. 

Evaluate feasibility and control of unit personnel 
sections when consolidated at division level under 
technical supervision of the division adjutant 
general. 





(2) CHEMICAL CORPS TESTS 


Troop test of CBR defensive means 
eer ay | U.8. Army Chemical Corps 
oard, fiscal year 1958-59. 


Effectiveness of CW munitions against 
hard targets, U. 8. Army Chemical 
Corps Board, fiscal year 1958-59. 


This is a tactical troop test to determine and evaluate 
the effects of masking and prolonged wearing of the 
mask and other protective equipment on the physi- 
eal efficiency of the soldier in the performance of 
his duties and functions, especially in combat op- 
erations under offensive and defensive conditions. 
‘The test will be designed to learn: what the masked 
soldier can do under different CBR attack and de- 
fense situations, the efficiency that can be expected 
under different terrain and weather conditions, the 
determination of changes or needs that may be re- 
quired in protective equipment, clothing and re- 
lated items, changes reflected in tactics and tech- 
niques, and new training requirements which may 
be indicated. 

This project will provide information on the feasi- 
bility of reducing hard targets (concrete fortifica- 
tions and the like), utilizing CW munitions. The 
test will furnish data on the comparative value of 
utilizing CW munitions for area coverage and 
penetration after initial penetration of the targets 
with HEAT rounds as against the use of HEAT 
round penetration with delayed dissemination of 
CW agent carried in with the same round. Direct 
comparisons of CW munitions with conventional 
HE methods will be made. Determinations will 
include type units, size of force, choice and caliber 





of CW and HE munitions and combinations there- 
of, and concepts of techniques and tactics for opera- 
tional use. Test project will also reveal n for 


special training, new equipment and/or munitions, 
and conversely will provide information for use in 
defensive posture. 


Cost 


$30, 800 


140, 700 


49, 700 


79, 200 


1, 800 


1, 036, 000 


$76, 000 


91, 500 
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2010.2 Field exercises—User tests—Continued 


Test, location, and date Purpose | 


E fects of area crossing pickup on troops, | This test is to show the degree of direct pickup of 
U. 8. Army Chemical Corps Board, toxic agents from contaminated areas to personne! | 
fiscal year 1958-59. ind their equipment under simulated combat con 

ditions. Will determine statistically the degree 
of transference of different type perisitent agents 
from ground, grass, shrubbery, and other low 
level contaminated objects: if. e., fences, walls, etc. 
Will fundamentally provide information on rate 
of anticipated casualties affecting contaminated 
area crossings. Serves as basis for evaluation of 
existing shoes and clothing and protective means 
and clothing, magnitude of decontamination re 

quired, and indicated requirements for new pro- 
tective measures as well as development of tech- 
niques and doctrine for establishing and breaking 
contaminated areas. In view of the development 
f \ its, the data generated by this test project 
ire urgently needed. 

Operations within CW contaminated | This project will go along concurrently with or 
areas, U. 8. Army Chemical Cor] immediately following the last phases of project 
Board, fiscal year 1959 ibove. The test will provide data for develop- 

ment of procedures, techniques and expediencies 
which will permit troop operations in areas in 
which ground, air and equipment are contam 
inated with toxic agents, with minimum reduction 
of military effectiveness and minimum risk of 
casualties. Test will determine the hazards, 
techniques for individual and unit operations, re- 
quirements for minimum first and second echelon 
type decontamination to allow for occupancy of 
contaminated areas for extended period of time 

Tactical employment of the 115 milli lest will provide data to develop: logistical require- 
meter area rocket, T-238, 1 Ss. Arm ments, optimum organization firing tables, muni 
Chemical Boar iscal year 1959 tion requirements, doctrine for tactical employ- 

ment for attaining large area coverage with th 
weapon system. The T-238 is designed to give 
the Army an increased firepower system coupled 
with mobility which together furnish wide area 




















“overage. 





Employment of the portable generator | T ill furnish data on organizational require- 
E22, 1 S. A } gistics, tactical doctrine, and are 

Board, fiscal years 1959-6 ie using standard agents under simulated combat 

conditions. Will also provide information on mu 

nition expenditures, capabilities for carriage and 

dispersal of agent, serviceability after use, storage 

in various climatic conditions and in different 

terrains, operating and maintenance charactet 

isties, ete. Will also point up minimum tr 1f 

requirements. ' Planning and preparation phase 


Trt ( 











of test 
Field test of BW decontamir on re- This project will deter e the optimum requir 
quirements, [ 5. army Chemical ments for BW decontamination of personnel, ma 
Corps Board, fiscal year 19% teriel, and areas under field conditions using 


lated and live agents. To determine further t 
maximum extent to which it is feasible to decor 
taminate personnel, equipment, target arc con 

tent with the logistic backup and to establish 
doctrine. 


Requirements for advanced planning, | This activity is deemed essential toexplore. research, 
U. S. Army Chemical Corps Board, and prepare test plans for projects approved for 
fiscal year 1959. execution in fiseal vear 1960 Experience ha 


shown the desirability of having test plans or 
hand to permit the initiation of project work early 
in the fiseal year of execution. Funds will provid 
for necess iry liaison TDY and costs of prepara 
tion of test plans. 


TOE cuties 


(3) TRANSPORTATION CORPS TESTS 


Cargo transporter, 60-ton, XM 3 


375 and | To determine the capability of this item to trans 
XM 346 (phase IIT), fiscal year 1958-59, | port tanks, either operational or disabled, and 
Yuma, Ariz. (desert test Houghton, other vehicles or cargo of weights up to 60 tons, 
Mich. (Arctic tests). | in inter and intra post use. The vehicle is to be 
| capable of performing missions in desert terrain 
| and inthe Arctic, on roads and in limited off-road 

operations 
Locomotive, diesel-mechanical, torque l'o determine the capability of this item to provide 
converter, BG, 52-ton,  400-horse railroad motive power which will not draw on 
power, fiscal year 1958-59, Fort Eusti materials and production methods in_ short 
Va supply during an emergency and reduces the re 


quirement for skilled personnel 


$43, 000 


10). 

OBA. Oi 
14. 
10. OO 
<79 Wee 
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Test, location, and date 


Loeomotive, diesel-electric, NG, 800- 
horsepower, 76-ton, fiscal year 1958-59, 
Colorado 


craf 


raft recovery and evacuation system, 





quarter, fiscal year 1959, Fort 
Rucker, Ala 
Maintenance shop, aviation helicopter, 


insportable, Ist quarter, fiscal year 
( 


159, Fort Sill, Okla 





e and lvas kit, 2d quarter, fiscal 
vear 1959, Fort Eustis and Fort Story, 
Helicopt« component, analyzer, Ist 


juarter, fiscal year 


1 y 1959 (for 12 
months), Fort Rucker 


Ala ¥ 


tainers, cargo, insert type, Ist quar- 
ter, fiscal year 1959 (for 9 months), 
Brooklyn Army Terminal, Hampton 
! rminal, Seattle Army 








Roads Army 
rerminal 

















Field 


exercises—User tests—Continued 


Purpose Cost 
To determine the capability of this item to operate | $2, 830 
on narrow gage lines, light rails, heavy gradients, | 
and sharp curves which are characteristic of | 
foreign railroads. 
‘lo determine the capability of this system to meet 564 
military requirements in removal of disabled 
aircraft from most types of terrain. This test 


consists of a universal aircraft reeovery harness | 
capable of supporting 5,000 pounds and is designed 
to be used to attach disabled aircraft to a sling so 
they can be transported by cargo helicopters 
To determine the capability of this item to meet 1, 000 
military requirements. This item is a collapsible 
type building which can be transported by heli- 
copter and is capable of being used in forward areas 
to accomplish emergency without addi- 
tional support 
This fire and salvage kit is to be 
portation marine craft and vessels in an overseas 
theater of operation, for the purpose of fighting 
fires and in CBR washdown operations. 
To determine the capability of this item to analyze S64 
heat rejection and vibrations existing in various 
helicopter components to determine their internal 
condition. Utilization of this device would con 
tribute to safety of flight, maximum utiliz 
components, and reduction of 
and personnel requirement 
To service test these items wt 





repairs 


installed on trans- 110 


ition of 


maintenance time 


lich are to inserted 2, 600 
in cargo containers to facilitate intratransit han 
dling of supplies and to permit rapid breakdown 


of bulk containers at destina 














Overland conveyor system, 2d quarter, | To determine the capability of the overland con 7, GO 
fiseal year 1959 (for 12 months), Fort veyor system required to accelerate and control 
Eustis, Va the flow of cargo in military port operations 
Containers, cargo, dehumidified, re- lo service test these containers to determine their “~ 
ixible, 4th quarter, fiscal year 1959 capability to meet military quirements and 
for 12 months), U. 8. Army ‘l'ranspor- protect all types of cargo from humidity while in 
tatior Supply and Maintenance transit or during storage without additional pack- 
Command, St. Lonis, Mo. aging and preset f the it being transported 
Lighter, beach discharge, deck cargo, | To service test this , Which will transport large 15, 500 
liesel, 1st quarter, fiscal year 1959 (for quantities of mobile or outsized equipment from 
i2 months), east coast of United ship to shore. Item also designed for high speed, 
S rapid loading and discharge of all mobile equip- 
ment, easy maneuverability, and shallow water 
operatior - 
Application of Packard engine to land- | To service test the applieatic f this engine to de- “, 3/4 
me ft, mechanized, diesel steel, termine whether it is adequate for standardization 
70-feet, Meck VILL, Navy design as TC equipment his fami ight-weicht 
LCM-8, fiscal year 1957-59, Fort high-speed diesel eng 
Story, \ 
rge, umphibious, resupply cargo, | To troop test the | umphibious, resupply rgo 12 
esel, steel, 60-ton, 61 feet (BARC (BARC), wh wi 60 t 3 (10K 
year 1W58-59, Fort Story, \ aS, tons emergency prac I : 1 ore i 
robisher Bay (NEAC), USAREUR icross the beach tot fe 
ODEX), USAFFE 
I ] i . 4 ‘ . 24 ‘ 
4) CORPS OF ENGINEERS TESTS 
Arctic task foree test, Greenland, fiscal | To obtain information relative to operation proce- $800, 000 
) isisting of materiel testing dures, construction procedures and perlormance ol 
low gr d pressure tractors, trail materiel under cond ms of ww, ice, and per 
king stem, crevass detection, manently frozen grout 
melting and snow compaction. 
Construction procedures for snow run- ‘ 
iys and cut and cover shelters. Op- 
ration procedure during cold weather 
rations for construction personnel 
Nuclear powerplant operation, Engineer lo collect operating statist i test new compo 10, 000 
Cents I Belvoir, Va. and Arco, nents for the APPR and ALPR 
Ida » Ls ] ve il 1959 
ared equipment, Engineer Center lest of various IR equ I I idir tu ), OOO 
ico ‘C BOARDS, fiscal year weapon sights, scopes, bea ind light source: 
, ind binoculars, whieh greatly extend the effi 
clency and security oO! ni t combat and pport 
operatl 
j es, fiscal year 1959- rest by allt nical service ngineer develope 2 ) 
family of small ~ e to determin p 
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Test, location, and date 


Air- | 


High-speed, rubber-tired ditcher, 
borne Board, Fort Bragg, N. C., 
year 1959. 

Airborne crane shovel, phase I, Airborne 
Board, Fort Bragg, N. C., fiseal year 
1959. 

Mobile assault bridg 
Fort Knox, Ky., 


fiscal 


e, Armored Board, 
fiscal year 1959. 


Tests on 75 items of construction and 
weapon support equipment, U. S. 


Army Engineer Test Unit, Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., fiscal year 1959 
i icniintatiienwebidangs 
5) 
Combat surveillance, AEPG, Fort 


Huachuca, Ariz., fiscal year 1959. 


Communications, AEPG, Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz., fiscal year 1959. 


Automatic data-processing 
AEPG, Fort Huachuca, 
year 1959. 


Ariz., fiscal | 


Command control, AEPG, Fort 


Huachuca, Ariz., fiscal year 1959. 





| To provide 


| During fiscal year 1959 means will be devised for 
| 
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Field exercises—User tests—Continued 


Purpose 


To provide a high-speed, high-mobility ditcher 
capable of rapid excavation of foxholes, gun em- 
lacements, and slit trenches. 
This item is a self-propelled, 9-ton crane or 4-cubic- 
yard shovel, air transportable or air droppable. 


To provide an item to facilitate dry and wet gap 
crossings by placing a folding bridge suitable for 
tanks without exposing personnel, includes 
wheeled folding bridge and armored vehicle- 
launched bridge for T95 or similar tank chassis. 

To perform user tests on a wide variety of miscel- 
laneous construction equipment and guided- 
missile support equipment. 


} 


loess cones SND ia aetna alee dinieenekiod al 1, 323, 000 


SIGNAL CORPS TESTS 


To produce a surveillance system for tactical units 
capable of detecting and identifying enemy targets 
in sufficient time to engage them at the maximum | 
range of available weapons. The introduction 
of new weapons with greater range and lethality 
has placed a requirement on information gather- 
ing agencies far beyond their conventional capa- 
bilities. This requirement will be met by prod- 
ucing a surveillance system which will use drones, 
personnel and vehicle detecting equipment, tele- 
vision cameras, and infrared devices to gather 
information within the combat area and feed it 
to surveillance centers for evaluation and com- 
mand decisions. 


| To achieve greater system flexibility and economy 


of equipment in the combat area by delineating 
needs for building-block-type equipment and 
automatic switching capability. This system 
will provide a capability of exchanging information 
between widely dispersed and rapidly moving 
combat forces of varying sizes. Tests will be con- 
ducted on equipments and systems to insure that 
they have the requisite military characteristics 
for issue to troops during the 1960-70 time frame. 


system, | To provide a single integrated automatic data- 


processing system responsive to all of the data- 
processing needs of the Army in the field, such 
as intelligence, logistics, fire support, personnel, 
target acquisition, surveillance, and electronic | 
warfare. During fiscal year 1959 a system test 
facility for automatic data processing will be estab- 
lished to provide for logical progression in develop- 
ing concepts, programs, procedures, and routines, 
with the purpose of attaining an effective auto- 
matic data-processing system for the Army in the 
field; system-analysis studies will be correlated 
to determine the necessary programs and data- 
processing components required at various eche- 
lons of the Army. 

the commander with communication 
which will permit him to control widely dispersed 
and rapidly moving forces on an atomic or non- 
atomic combat area. 


improving the air transportability of all combat 
communications items, with emphasis on the 
packaging of communications equipment in 
shelters, vehicles, and aircraft and determining 
signal support requirements for missiles and 
missile commands for the period 1963-72. 





} 
($2, 536, 000 
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2010.2 Field exercises—User tests—Continued 


Test, location, and date Purpose Cost 


Electronic warfare, AEPG, Fort | To provide the Army commander with the means of $700, 000 
Huachuca, Ariz., fiscal year 1959. denying the enemy the use of his electronic weap- 
ons and communications systems and effectively 
to utilize his own electronic equipment and sys- 
tems in the face of the enemy’s use of electronic 
countermeasures. 
| During fiscal year 1959 efforts will be intensified in 
the electronic warfare area to include: evaluation 
and concepts development for organization use of 
electronic interference against unfriendly projectile 
and missile fuzes, and to confuse or divert the 
receivers of enemy surveillance drone systems, 
| ere aid equipment, and surveillance 
radar. 
Avionics, AEPG, Fort Huachuca, Ariz., | In fiseal year 1959 studies and tests will continue to 
fiscal year 1959. advance the Army aviation program and ulti- 
mately furnish the field commander with the | 
means of exploiting the full capabilities of his 
aircraft. The studies and tests will develop 
improved flight instrumentation, stabilization, 
navigation, and communications. Special em- 
phasis will be directed toward the jt et ne of 
an all-weather flight capability for helicopters. 


200, 000 





INCREASE IN COSTS OF OPERATING FORCES 


The next item is “Operating forces,” on page 35, at the top of the 
page. It is $207 million, and I can give you 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. That reflects an increase of about $7 million, 
does it not? 

General Tuetmer. That is correct. That is more apparent than 
real. One of the explanations for the increase is that $12 million has 
been transferred on the recommendations of the field agencies from 
the operation and maintenance of facilities into this particular project 
for spare parts for organizational equipment. Included here, also, 
is the MSTS increase o of $5.5 million. 

Mr. Wiccrieswortu. I thought that was included in the other item ? 

General Tuermer. No; MSTS. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. I understand. It was MATS in the other one? 

General Tuetmer. Yes, sir; that is for petroleum, oils, and lubri- 
cants requirements. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. MSTS is how much? 

General Trerer. $5.5 million, sir. 





INCREASES AND DECREASES IN COSTS FOR OPERATION OF TACTICAL FORCES 


There is a new item of $900,000 for aviators for protective helmets, 
and a decrease in this project of $8.4 million, roughly, because of the 
reduced man-year strength. The net of the cost of activations in 
fiscal year 1958 compared to fiscal year 1959 results in a net decrease 
of about $2.3 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I thought you were explaining an increase of 
$7.8 million ? 

General Tuermer. I did, sir. What I gave you was the net, an 
increase of $12 million, $5.5 million, and $900,000 against decreases 
of $8.4 million and $2.3 million. 
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PROTECTIVE HELMETS FOR AVIATORS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about that new type helmet for $265 per hel- 
met? I would like to have a little justification on that. 

General THermer. This is an item which was urgently requested 
by both USAREUR and also by our 

Mr. Manon. For the record, what is that? 

General Trermer. United States Army, Europe, and also by our 
own Army aviation safety men. The overall requirement and request 
is for more than this. It is a relatively inexpensive item compared 
to developing a new one for ourselves. I would like to ask Colonel 
Fleming, who is a member of our Army Aviation Division, to com 
ment further on that. 

Colonel Freminc. My name is Elmer P. Fleming, and [ am from 
the Deputy Chief of Staff of Military Operations’ office. 

The requirement for protective helmets has developed down through 
the vears as a result of accident research. Statistics show that ap 
proximately one-third of all fatalities in accidents are a result of 
head injuries, thereby pointing to the necessity for protecting pilot 
and crew members’ heads from instrument panels and other appur- 
tenances in the aircraft. The cost of $265 per helmet can be attributed 
in a great measure to the electronic configuration installed in the 
helmet, which includes headphones amd microphones for plugging 
into radios in the aircraft. 

Mr. Foro. How much would a helmet without the protective 
features cost ? 

Colonel Fireminc. The helmet without the protective feature—I 
am sorry ; I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Forp. I assume that if an aviator did not have the protective 
helmet. he would still have to have all of the other communication 
equipment? 

Colonel Fremine. Yes, sir. Let me answer it this way: The helmet, 
itself, runs approximately $120, and the electronic configuration built 
into the helmet runs approximately $140 or $145. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. From where was the $12 million transfer 
made ? 

General Tretmer. From the operation and maintenance of facili 
ties, which is the other part of this program. 

Mr. Wiccitesworrn. Has there been a corresponding reduction ? 

General Turetmer. Yes, sir; there has. 

Mr. Wicatesworrn. In that appropriation ? 

General THermer. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccLes@ortH. Does what you have said here cover the 2010 
project and further subdivisions? 

General THemmer. We have further items in 2010. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is the next one? 

General THermer. The explanation of the $204 million is broken out 
in various categories there. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. At what page? 





TACTICAL NETWORK FOR AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


General Tuermer. Going on from page 35, next is the tactical net- 
work for the Air Defense Command, a total of $566,000, which has an 
increase of $89,000 because of the new sites in fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Wiccteswortn. How many new sites? 
General Tretmer. I would prefer this off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY SIGNAL AIR DEFENSE ENGINEERING AGENCY 


General Trrerver. The next part of it is the Army Signal Air De- 
fense Engineering Agency, at the top of page 36. There is substantial- 
ly the same level of activity there in fiscal year 1959 as in fiscal year 
1958. Their principal activity in fiscal year 1959 will be the installa- 
tion of a part of the Missile Master system in our various NIKE de- 
fenses referred to as the battery-data link, which permits all batteries 
to know what the others are doing. 

Mr. WicateswortH. Where is the next increase? 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. There is aslight decrease. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. The next increase ? 

General TaHermer. The next one is on page 36. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Petroleum, oils, and lubricants? 


OPERATION OF TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 


General THermer. “Operation of tactical aircraft,” that increases 
from $7.540 million to $7.850 million. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Why? 

General Turmer. That is mostly because of an increased number of 
aircraft, and they are flying the standard, rec ognized number of hours, 
but there are more aircraft which use more petroleum, oils, and lubri- 
eants, 

Mr. Wicereswortu. What isthe next increase? 


KOREAN SERVICE CORPS 


General Tnerver. The next increase will be on page 38, the Korean 
Service Corps, which is being increased from 4,900 to 6,000 to make 
up in part for the reduction in strength in Korea. As General Taylor 
testified when he was here, the logistical and administrative support 
is cut back, and it is marginal. This will replace some of that cut- 
back. 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. What isthe next increase? 

General Tuermer. That is the net of this project. Now, the sum- 
mation of the increases and decreases is shown on pages 39, 40, and 
41. They explain the net difference in each item from fiscal year 1958. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR OPERATION OF TACTICAL FORCES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Do you have an obligation figure for project 
2010, “Operation of tactical forces,” for some recent date? 

General Tnuimer. No, sir; I donot. 

Mr. WicetreswortH. Does anybody here have that figure? 

General Trace. No. sir: we do not have it. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Please furnish that for the record. 

General Traces. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


Obligations as of January 31, 1958, are $118,005,127. 
24186—58——-33 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF TACTICAL FORCES FACILITIES 


Mr. Wicecieswortu. Project 2020 appears on page 42 of the 
justifications. 

General Tuermer. That is correct. This provides for the support 
of facilities for our tactical units and for our training centers. We 
recognize, as I pointed out in my opening statement, that with the 
reduced strength and fewer units in fiscal year 1959 going down to 
870,000 we should be able to get along with fewer installations. Con- 
sequently, this is predicated upon being able to save some money in 
fiscal year 1959 if we can close installations by the end of fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. How many installations did we have in 1958 
and how many will we have in 1959, for comparative purposes ? 

General Turermer. The number will be the same. This includes 
about 59 installations in programs 2000 and 2100. That is our figure 
which we are 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. It is going to be the same number in each year? 

General TuErmer. We have assumed that there would be a reduc- 
tion in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. That is what Iam asking. How many will we 
have in 1959 as compared to 1958 ? 

General THretmMer. We assume that we will be able to inactivate 
three. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Three out of how many ? 

General THermer. Three out of fifty-nine. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Fifty-six against fifty-nine? 

General Tuetmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are they located? I could not find anything 
on that, numbers or loc ations. What is going to be spent in each one 
compared with the last 3 years ? 

General Tuermer. The stations referred to are for the most. part 
well-known stations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there any secret about it ? 

General Tuermer. No, sir; there is none. 

Mr. Wicerteswortnu. I do not care to ask any further questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 





CLOSING OF CERTAIN STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 7 of your statement, General Theimer, you 
mention the fact that certain stations or installations would be closed 
on or before July 1, 1958. The statement is also made that if these 
ae are not closed the additional cost for their maintenance in 

iscal 1959 will be $15 million per year. 

How many such stations are anticipated to be closed prior to 
that date? 

General Tuermer. We had originally assumed, Mr. Ford, that we 
would be able to save $15 million in fiscal year 1959 by inactivating 

8 installations by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

As the Secretary indicated when he was before the committee, it 
now appears doubtful that this assumption will hold and consequently 
it would appear that we will not save the $15 million. 

Mr. Forp. Even if you closed the stations ? 
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General Tuermer. We had assumed that we were to close them by 
the end of fiscal year 1958. It must be done by the end of fiscal year 
1958 in order to save the money. In other words, if we closed them in 
1959, we would not save the money. 


DECISION TO CLOSE STATIONS NOT TO BE MADE BEFORE LATE IN FISCAT 
YEAR 1958 


Mr. ca As I recall the testimony by Secretary Brucker earlier 
this year, he said that he was delaying the decision until late in fiscal 
1958 in ae to get some expression from the Congress as to its at- 
titude in reference to the closings, but on the assumption that there 
was no such expression from the Congress he would proceed to the 
closings and as a result certain savings would materialize. 

As I pointed out to him, there would proven be no final action 
on the military appropriation bill until almost the last days of fiscal 
1958, if not in the early days of fiscal 1959. 

I do not feel that he ought to predicate such a decision necessarily 
on our acting earlier on this legislation. Speaking for myself, if he is 
going to close them, he ought to close them now and then if the Con- 
gress wants to make some different decision, that is the Congress’ 
responsibility, not his. I think the Army is just postponing a pos- 
sibility of saving some money which is their responsibility and if the 
: ongress wants to add to the cost, that is the Congress’ responsibility. 

I do not see why the decision is being delayed any longer than that at 
the present time, if you have no need for the facilities. 

General Trermer. I would just repeat what the Secretary stated 
when he was before the committee. 

In that regard, if I may read from the record, just as a reminder, 
he said as quoted on page 397: 


It was my decision, for which I assume the responsibility that we ought to go 
along on this thing for the balance of the fiscal year until such time as we 
know a little better about what is going to happen to the United States Army. 
So we did an apportioning job of our own. It took weeks to do it. I may say 
months. We had staff meetings, with all of the people in the staff of the United 
States Army meeting together. We had charts and all the rest . I finally gave 
the order that no installation of a training character would be closed for the 
balance of this fiscal year, until June 30, but I realized if the budget is to be 
maintained, the guidelines to be followed, we will have to close at least three 
training centers (Department of Defense appropriations for 1959, overall policy 
statements). 

Mr. Manon. Is the implication of that statement, in your opinion, 
that the Secretary wants to see whether Congress is going to go along 
with the budget, from the standpoint of ars or not, and he 
is holding these decisions in abeyance with the idea that perhaps 
Congress will come to the rescue and prevent the closing of the sta- 
tions ? 

General THrrmer. I would not try to guess all that was in the Secre- 
tary’s mind, Mr. Chairman. I think that he indicated, as 1 remember 
the rest of the testimony with regard to installations, that the picture 
was not clear and that we had looked at this at great leneth and in 
great detail, but he had decided that the proper thing to do was not 
to inactivate them before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Naturally, there are Members of Congress whose dis- 
tricts are affected by these installations and for many good reasons, 
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of course, they would like to see them remain open if possible and 
in keeping with the best interests of the United States. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH REQUIRED TO INSURE RETENTION OF TRAINING 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. This decision to close these installations is predicated 
upon an Army strength of 870,000 ? 

General Tuetmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If you add 30,000 to the active duty strength of the 
Army, does that require the continued operation of these three bases? 

General Tuermer. You mean if the Army were at a strength of 
900.000 ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Tuermer. I believe that it still might be able to inactivate 
one, if we had a strength of 900,000. 

Mr. Forp. From a training point of view, even if you increased that 
from 870,000 to 900,000, it would be your view that at least one of the 
three still should be closed ? 

General Turrmer. I think we could probably do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. One minute, please. 

How high do we have to go to keep all three of them open, from the 
training point of view? 

General Turimer. Just talking off the cuff, I would guess that if 
we went to 925,000 that we probably would require all of the training 
installations that we now have. 

Mr. Forp. To run on an efficient and economical basis? 

General Tuermer. That is correct. Training installations, of 
course, hnve to do other things than just house people. For example, 
we might be able as far as barracks are concerned, to consolidate at 
fewer installations. However, at the same time, there might not be 
the training space or training facilities, such as ranges and indoctri- 
nation courses and things of that sort. 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Flood? 
COSTS INVOLVED IN INACTIVATING TRAINING INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Foon. Keeping in mind the possibility that there may arise 
an amendment to this act in the Congress on the strength of the Army 
from the 1959 budget figure, which is your end strength, in the first 
year that you close an installation you do not save any money in that 
operation, do you? That isa pretty expensive business, is it not? 

General Tuerrmer. I think that is true, sir. In other words, unless 
we have the installation closed out by the 30th of June we won’t save 
any money. It does cost money to inactivate an installation. 

Mr. Fioop. It costs you just as much to put it back in business after 
you spend a year shutting it down. It costs a lot of money to reacti- 
vate that station. 

General Tuermer. That is true, sir. What the costs are compara- 
tively, I don’t know, offhand. 

Mr. Froop. If you intend to shut down 3 training installations and 
then this Congress decides to put back 30,000 to 50,000 more boys into 
the Army for training, you are going to get caught both ways, shut- 
ting down and opening up, all in 2 years. 
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General Tuermer. That could be very true. In other words, if we 
inactivated them and the strength would then increase, it might be 
necessary to reactivate a station just after it had been inactivated. I 
think, perhaps, the possibility of that might have affected the Secre- 
tary’s chinking 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. : 

Mr. Forp. It would appear to me that it is at least a calculated risk 
that the Secretary is taking, if he waits until July 1. There is no 
assurance, for certain, that the Army is going to have an increase of 
strength that would necessitate, from the point of view of good man- 
agement, keeping these three facilities open. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Not only is there no assurance that Congress will pro- 
vide funds for keeping them open, the experience heretofore has been 
under Democratic and Republican administrations that, if the admin- 
istration doesn’t want to spend money for airplanes and for manpower, 
the money is not spent, so the Secretary of the Army is carrying the 
balance, and, if previous experience would be reflected in what might 
happen, regardless of what Congress did, he would go on with the 
870,000-man Army. It seems like we ought to be realistic about this. 

Mr. Forp. It is quite a calculated risk, whether Congress acts or not, 
because they still have the hurdle of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Chief Executive to get over. 

Mr. Anprews. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know what the attitude of the Director of 
the Budget Bureau is with reference to closing these three camps or 
training centers? 

General THetmer. No, sir; I can’t say, officially. It is my impres- 
sion that the Budget Bureau.is all in favor of inactivating stations in 
order to save money. 

Mr. Anprews. That is it, then. 

Mr. Froop. If he decides they are inactivated, they are inactivated. 
Congress and the Army notwithstanding. You had better close them 
up. Don’t pay any attention to us. Close them up, if he thinks so. 


CANCELLATION OF FIELD EXERCISES 


Mr. Forp. From time to time in your various field exercises and 
training operations, the schedule which has been submitted to the com- 
mittee has been your best estimate of the timing, and as to initiation 
and completion. However, I think experience has shown that the 
schedule that was used to put the budget together has been somewhat 
unrealistic. I noticed in some of these sheets here, for example, that 
you have canceled two that were initially contemplated for fiscal 1958. 
How firm is your program for fiscal 1959 in that regard ? 

General THermer. The program that we base our budget request 
on is our best estimate at the time. The two that have been canceled 
in fiscal year 1958, to which I think you refer, one of them is Gulf 
Stream, which was to be a corps comamnd-post exercise and field exer- 
cise. That was canceled by the commanding general of Continental 
Army Command for two reasons: One was a shortage of funds, and the 
other was that he felt that, at that time, because of the reduction in the 
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size of the Army and the number of units, that the troop support he had 
didn’t warrant running the éxercise at that time. ‘Consequently, he 
canceled it, which is his responsibility and his prerogative. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much was justified Jast year 
for that particular operation ? 

General TuHermer. $4.3 million was what we had requested for it. 
I believe the other—Incidentally, before I leave Gulf Stream, the 
Continental Army Command is now scheduling a reduced-scale com- 
mand-post exercise in lieu of Gulf Stream for later this spring, the 
latter part of May, down at Bragg and McCall. The cost will be 
considerably less than Gulf Stream and based primarily on the cost of 
getting units in there, the scope of it, et cetera. 

Mr. Forp. Do you recall what the dollars are for this reduced ex- 
ercise ? 

General Tremter. The reduced exercise will be, I think, in the 
neighborhood of $300,000 or $350,000. The other exercise to which 
I think you referred 

Mr. Forp. Kit Carson. 

General Tuetmer. Is Kit Carson, which was canceled out because 
we closed out Hale, as you know, and moved the cold-weather center 
up to Alaska. 

Mr. Forp. Do you recall how much was involved in that ? 

General Tuermer. $275,000. 

Mr. Forp. Is that contemplated within your fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram ? 

General Tuenrer. No. We don’t have a comparable exercise in 
the 1959 program. 

(The following additional information was subsequently submitted 
for the record :) 





Status of fiscal year 1958, Department of the Army directed exercises—current 
status (March 15, 1958) 


woo mock Cigdian River) ......_-........ To be completed May 20, 1958. 
ce, i SET ETE AOE AUER) FANE SE To be completed May 15, 1958. 
ee Reet Be es To be completed Apr. 30, 1958. 
ee I ae hol Bo. cars. teins emenittaom Completed Dec. 18, 1957. 

A Oe i aaa Cancelled. 

oo sie a cals seek de onameten Do. 

OE WN este eee J bb tk Completed Feb. 16, 1958. 
Desert Rock VIII___.__________________.. Completed September 1957. 
Logex 58___..._.______________.____.__. To be completed May 17, 1958. 


Mr. Froop. I thought the Air Force ordered you out of Carson. 

General Tuermer. No, sir. It is Camp Hale, of course, where we 
had conducted this cold weather and mountain training. Westill have 
the 9th Division at Carson. 

Mr. Froop. You are not taking orders from the Air Force down at 
Carson yet ? 

General Tuermer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. Don’t. 
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REVISIONS IN EXERCISES SINCE PREPARATION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. When the budget was put together—and that was last 
fall—you set up these various exercises. It is now 6 months later. 
Have there been any revisions in your program, as far as exercises are 
concerned, for fiscal year 1959 ? 

General Tuermer. No. This is still our best estimate, and, I think, 
a good one. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as of now, if you get the money, you still 
ylan to proceed with the exercises which have been justified in the 
beidhaibs i 

General Tuermer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no reason why they can’t be conducted, if you 
get the money ? 

General THermer. I know of no reason whatsoever. We fully 
intend to run this program. This is our firm field-exercise program 
for 1959. 


(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 
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RATIO OF INSTRUCTORS TO STUDENTS IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Has there been any variation, an important improve- 
ment, in the ratio of instructors to students in your training program ? 

General Tuermer. I don’t have that figure, offhand, Mr. Ford. It 
is roughly the same as last year. We are always attempting to reduce 
our school requirement and to reduce the course lengths. The Con- 
tinental Army Command has had an active program in this since 
1954, 


REDUCTION IN INSTRUCTOR-STUDENT RATIO 


Mr. Forp. Can you show any examples of where you have been able 
to reduce the ratio of instructors to students ? 

. General TuHermer. May I ask Dr. Allen whether he can comment 
on this particular question ? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir. If you will consult, sir, page 102 of your in- 
formational materials, you will find that there has been a small re- 
duction in the number of personnel, particularly among the civilian 
personnel assigned to the training activities program. 

With reference to individual courses, we have been able to reduce 
the training time in the preparation of special-weapons maintenance 
and operational personnel, and, by combining training in the radar and 
control aspects of the special weapons, including surface-to-air and 
surface-to-surface missiles, economies have been achieved there, sir. 

In addition, we are studying the reduction in length of certain of 
our language training courses—these are long-term courses as you 
know, sir—and there has been a reduction in the basic officer courses, 
in some cases by a short period of time, so the overall trend is down- 
ward. However, this is in part offset by increases in the guided-mis- 
siles field and in the control mechanisms relating to certain of the 
newer missiles, such as the NIKE HERCULES, which has a very 
complicated control setup and mechanism. 

Mr. Forp. I have noticed that you indicated that the number of 
civilian personnel had gone down. Has that gone down in relation 
to the overall Army training strength, or haven’t you really done an 
effective job there? As your strength goes down, normally, or nat- 
urally, you would have a reduction in your instructor personnel. Is 
this reduction purely as a result of the lowering of your troop strength 
or is it because you have done a better job in reference to the ratio of 
teachers to students? 

General Tuetmer. May I say something about that? 

As far as the faculty personnel are concerned, a school can’t 
reduce in proportion to the students. In other words, if you are 
running a particular course, the fact that you have fewer classes per 
year would not permit a corresponding reduction in instructions. 
Unless you have a large enough number to reduce the number of 
classes in a particular course, you can’t reduce the number of instruc- 
tors very much. The fact that a class, such as one of our battery officers 
courses, or company officers courses, reduces in strength from, say, 
70 to 60, or from 70 to 55, would not permit a corresponding reduction 
in the number of instructors, so we run into the particular problem. 

To be complete in this answer I don’t think we could tell you 
precisely how much can be reduced in proportionate strength without 
first running a complete survey of each of the schools. I would say 
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in general that the personnel have cut back in accordance with the 
strength and proportional to the strength in so far as it can be 
done, keeping in mind that we must run these other courses. 


MILITARY ACADEMY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. Has the change been completely made as far as the mov- 
ing of the Military Academy Preparatory School from Camp Stewart 
to Belvoir? 

General Tuemrer. Yes. It was moved down there last year. Actual- 
ly you will notice in here that in 2110 that we actually counted that 
off in computing our increases and decreases for fiscal year 1959. 
It is going full blast down at Belvoir. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you have scheduled more students there for fiscal 
year 1959 than in fiscal year 1958 or 1957? 

General THetmer. That is the best estimate that we have, Mr. Ford. 
Of course, the population of the Military Academy has not changed. 
The strength remains the same. The authorized strength is the same. 
We still are taking in some Air Force prospective candidates in our 
preparatory school. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t see why, however, you should have an increase 
in the preparatory school for West Point? 

General THermer. I believe the explanation for it must lie in the 
increased number of Air Force candidates that we are taking care of 
down there. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, doesn’t any principal or alter- 
nate appointee have a right to go to that school if he desires ? 

Mr. Foro. If he is in the service. 

Mr. Anprews. In the service and receives appointment. 

General Tuerer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Then for each one at the Military Academy it is con- 
ceivable you could have 3 or 4 preparatory students at Fort Belvoir; is 
that correct? 

General THermer. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. Forp. But it doesn’t necessarily follow that there shouldbe in 
fiscal year 1957, 160, and in fiscal year 1959, 217. 

Mr. Anprews. At Stewart ? 

Mr. Forp. At Belvoir now. 

General THemer. The 1958 figure is I believe 195, and the 1959 fig- 
ure is 217. This is an increase of 22 and, as I say, I think some of it 
is probably our training of the Air Force candidates. 

Mr. Forp. They don’t have a school of their own? 

General Turmmer. No, sir. They intend to establish one. I can’t 
speak further on that than to say that I know that they are looking 
into this and making preparations to. or at least talking—investigat- 
ing—the possibility of setting one up. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I think it is perfectly obvious, General Traub, that 
the members of the committee feel that some better way must be 
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found to present these justifications. If the justifications didn’t have 
to do with a very vital matter; namely, the defense of the United 
States, there would be in my opinion a very strong inclination on the 
part of the committee to make drastic reductions in the requests of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force for funds for fiscal year 1959. We 
all realize to try to present the ramifications of a $40 billion budget 
is not easy, and this billion dollar item in 2 budget programs which 
we have been discussing would cover many volumes if we went into 
all the details, but we really don’t have, in these justifications, any- 
thing that is very intelligible from the standpoint of the committee, 
it seems to me, and how we can meet this issue has not been determined. 

As you know, we have discussed having a staff working with the 
committee, and working on the programs before they are actually 
handled by the committee in order that they might help us pinpoint 
the areas which we could most appropriately explore. I don’t know 
what we ean do, but the hearings this year for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have not been satisfactory. 

We want you and the people in your offices to be giving considera- 
tion to how we can best grapple with this problem. I think it is per- 
fectly obvious to you that it is a pretty frustrating and confusing 
proposition with which the committee is confronted. 


COST OF INDIVIDUAL ARMY TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. I think it would be helpful to have some place in the 
record a list of the military installations, and the operation and 
maintenance allocation for each installation. That appears nowhere 
in these justifications. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. For more than 1 year, 1957, 1958, and 1959? 

Mr. Anprews. Two years. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. Manon. If I should ask you, General Traub or General 
Theimer, to tell me how much it costs to run each of the Army train- 
ing stations, how much it had cost in 1957, what the estimated cost 
is for 1958 and 1959, how long would it take you to give us that 
information ? 

General Tuermer. May I ask General Van Wagoner to answer that 
question? He is from the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

General Van Waconer. I am talking here about the operation 
and maintenance of facilities support part of these various programs. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You are not talking about just regular military 
personnel at these places. 

General Van Waconer. And I am not talking about the training 
part of it. I am talking about the support part, operation and main- 
tenance of facilities. We have all the installations in the world di- 
vided into 229 installations for this purpose, and that means installa- 
tions that control the operations and maintenance of facilities around 
the world. 

We can provide the cost for each one of these 229 facilities for 1959 
and a comparative figure for 1958 and 1957. 


ESTIMATING COSTS FOR OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE AT 
INDIVIDUAL TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Tell us specifically what you would have to do to pre- 
sent that. 
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General Van Waconer. We have that in our records. We have it 
here, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Manon. What does that contain ? 

General Van Waconer. That contains the cost of operations and 
maintenance of facilities for each of these 229 installation complexes. 

Mr. Manon. Like Fort Bliss, Fort Chaffee, and places like that ? 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. It includes all the elements that 
are included in the makeup of operations and maintenance facilities, 
the five principal subdivisions as well as a breakdown of the logistic 
services within those facilities. 

Mr. Manon. It would take this committee days to go into the inti- 
mate details of the operation of each one of these installations, but if 
we determine to make a study of this expenditure with respect to the 
1959 budget, then we could find ways to get at least some of the basic 
data. 

What kind of backup information do you have for that? Sup- 
pose we would want to go into greater detail with respect to each 
installation ¢ 

Where would you get that information ¢ 

General Van Waconer. Based on field reports. 

Mr. Manon. Where are the field reports ¢ 

General Van Wagoner. In our office. 

Mr. Manon. How voluminous are all of the field reports on all of 
these stations ? 

General Van Waconer. Very voluminous. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean ¢ 

General Van Waconer. Not to the point that it isn’t possible to 
examine them. 

Mr. Manon. How many books are there, or is there information in 
books # 

General Van Waconer. It is a report from each installation com- 
plex that gives the figures for that installation. 

Mr. Manon. How many pages are there for each installation ? 

General Van Wagoner. It is about this size [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. A volume is about a foot thick ? 

General Van Waconer. About a foot thick, about five times as big 
as this book, we will say. 

I might make a suggestion. We could take representative installa- 
tions. For example, we are prepared now on Fort Benning to give 
you an example of how this is done. We could take a series of them 
if it suited your purpose, and give you a demonstration of how these 
costs were developed. The same method is used throughout the world. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that, as we work under a handicap, you, too, 
are working under a handicap. You have been asked to keep your 
presentations down to a reasonable limit, and not take the time of 
the committee on details which the committee doesn’t have time to 
consider. I think we have just got to find someway to give the com- 
mittee more confidence in the validity of these justifications. Just to 
turn through these justifications, you come up with practically noth- 
ing in many areas. Some of it is fairly intelligible, but there are a 
lot of abbreviations with which the members of the committee are 
not acquainted. Even some of us who have worked on it a long time 
forget what all the abbreviations mean, so we must examine and ex- 
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plore this situation more thoroughly and find better ways of meeting 
the requirements of the committee.’ 

I don’t think we want to go now into a study of any of these in- 
stallations. I know we have in previous years gone minutely into 
every manpower requirement or its basis. We have had studies of 
that. We have said, “Why do you need this historian at this base, 
and why do you need this public-relations officer, and why do you 
need this, that, and the other? Why do you need so many people in 
this area and that area?” 

We have done that kind of thing. Whether it does any good, I 
don’t know, but one of our projects has been an effort to reduce ci- 
vilian personnel. We have done that in connection with civilian- 
personnel studies. 


ESTIMATING COSTS AT FORT BENNING, GA. 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that it might be in 
the interest of inspiring much greater confidence if these gentlemen 
could have 10 minutes to merely indicate for just 1 station the type of 
data that they have here for all stations. Would that help the 
committee ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews had asked for that. 

General Moore. He said it could be done in about 10 minutes, just 
to briefly go through for just 1 station. 

Mr. Manon. Without interruption, let us see what significant in- 
formation you can give us. You may use any one you want to, 
General. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful if we proceeded to have 
a typical installation presented to check the validity of the overall. 


BACKGROUND OF ALFRED J. MILAN 


Mr. Manon. All right. Will you identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Mian. I am Mr. Milan, of the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. 

Mr, Manon. How long have you been in your present position ? 

Mr. Minan. Since the beginning of 1951, sir. I have not worked 
all of that time on operation and maintenance of facilities, however. 

Mr. Manon. What were you doing before then ? 

Mr. Mitan. For 15 years I have been employed by the Army, or in 
military service. Prior to 1951, I was employed in the European 
Command. 

Mr. Manon. What is your educational background ? 

Mr. Miran. I graduated from Louisiana State University as a me- 
chanical engineer, sir. 

The purpose of this statement is to demonstrate how we develop 
estimates for operation and maintenance of facilities and distribute 
the cost to the appropriate budget programs in the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation. 

Mr. Bortz. Does the witness have any experience outside of the 
sphere of government ? 

Mr. Mrian. I pursued the profession of engineering, sir, for ap- 
proximately 2 years before working for the Government. This work 
was not related to Army operations or business administration. My 
training and education was as an engineer. 
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Mr. Manon. All right. 


ESTIMATING OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS AT FORT BEN NING, GA. 


Mr. Mriian. I would like to use one typical station, Fort Benning, 
Ga. for this example, and to ask the committee to follow from this 
tabulation, which presents the pertinent numbers with regard to 
budget estimates for that installation. 

Mr. Manon, Fort Benning is hardly a typical Army installation, 
is it? 

Mr. Minan. It was chosen for this demonstration mainly because 
it has 3 separate missions, and money for the support of this installa- 
tion is found in 3 different places in the budget. It is typical in that 
respect, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed without interruption. 

(The following table was submitted for the record :) 


INSTALLATION STATEMENT OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF Factnitims Costs 
FOR Fiscan YEAR 1959 BupGger FoRMULATION 


Name of installation: Fort Benning, Ga. 
Operating agency: Third United States Army. 


Name Description 
Major missions: Tactical forces Operation of the U. S. Army training center. 
Secondary missions : 
Training activities_._..c.....ctMrmy Infantry School. 
Medical activities __ f U. S. Army hospital (550 active beds). 


Costs by expense account 


{In thousands] 


No. Title | Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
9010 Local headquarters command administration $2, 610.5 | $2, 480. 0 
9020 | Local welfare services 197.3 | 197.0 
90380 Local maintenance and management of facilities. - 5, 304. 5 5, 640, 0 
9040 Field maintenance : 2, 635.0 | 2 500.0 
9050 Local logistics services . | (4, 429. 6)) (4, 210. 0) 
9050.1 | Post supply 1, 601.8 1, 520. 0 
9050.2 | Communications and photographic services ‘ 489.3 465.0 
0050.3 | Transportation services 1, 183. 1 | 1, 125; 0 
9050.4 | Quartermaster specialized services 1, 155. 4 1, 100.0 
Total : 15, 176.9 15, 027.0 


Distribution of costs to budget accounts 


{In thousands] 


No Title Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 
2020.9 | Tactial forces facilities $10, 353. 2 $10, 427.0 
2110.9 | Schools 4,112.5 3, YOO. 0 
2420.9 | Hospitals, dispensaries, and regional laboratories. 711. 2 700. 0 
Trtet.ic -. aitnaliats : 4 15, 176, 9 | 15, 027. 0 


Mr. Minan. -As will be noted at the top of this table the major mis- 
sions at that station are: first, the operation of the United States Army 
Training Center; second, operation of the United States Army Infean 
try School; and third, operation of an Army hospital of approm- 
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mately 550 bed capacity. The central section of this tabulation shows 
the costs incurred for support, or as known in this budget, “Operation 
and maintenance of facilities.” Costs are separated into 5 basic 
groups, and 1 of the groups, local logistic services, is divided into 4 
subgroups. 

The information given here is for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959, and was developed from a report submitted by the installation 
early in this fiscal year. The reason fiscal year 1957 information is not 
shown is because fiscal year 1958 is the first year that the Army has 
actually operated under the current budget structure, and estimates for 
1957 have had to be approximated, rather than based on actual fund- 
ing and specific operating information in terms of this accounting 
system. 

The first account is local headquarters command administration, 
which includes the staff of the commanding officer, his civilian per- 
sonnel office, fiscal office, security guards, and other administrative 
services. 

The next account, local welfare services, provides for support of 
military personnel. It includes the troop information and education 
program, chaplains’ activities, et cetera. 

The third account is the local maintenance and management of fa- 
cilities, a really large cost item.. It provides for repairs and utilites 
and maintenance of the physical plant. 

The fourth item, field maintenance, is maintenance of equipment at 
the installation, or of units located in adjacent areas which are at- 
tached to the installation for support. 

The fifth item, local logistic services, includes four subitems, local 
supply operation, communication and photographic services, transpor- 
tation services, and quartermaster specialized services such as the oper- 
ation of laundries, bakeries and meat-cutting plants. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask why those figures are in parentheses? 

Mr. Mu.an. The one figure that is in parenthesis, Mr. Ford, is a 
subtotal of the four items listed below. 

Mr. Manon. They are all 9050? 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir, 9050, and below there is a break out of the 
4 subgroups. 

In developing costs for fiscal year 1959, this installation was affected 
by two of the factors with regard to increases and decreases that have 
been noted in this budget presentation. 


REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


First, within the limits of this appropriation level for fiscal year 
1959, it was necessary to apply to all United States installations an 
overall 5-percent reduction. 

This is not entirely a reduction in standards. There will be some 
reduction in workload at this installation. As nearly as can be esti- 
mated, at this time, there will be approximately a 114 percent reduc- 
tion in the strength to be supported. The remaining 314 percent 
reduction will be required to be absorbed in terms of a reduction in 
the standard of operations. 

If you will compare the figures for fiscal year 1958 and 1959, each 
of these accounts reflects a 5 percent reduction, except the one for local 
maintenance and management of facilities. 
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MILITARY HOUSING AT FORT BENNING 


In that account we show a $336,000 increase in 1959 over 1958. The 
reason for this increase is that early in fiscal year 1959 a thousand 
units of Capehart housing at Fort Benning will be completed. As 
a result, additional utilities and maintenance costs in fiscal year 1959 
will be incurred at the rate of about $590 per unit. The increase of 
$336,000 reflects the net result of the reduction in standards and the 
increase for these Capehart housing units. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I can understand how the Army at this installation now 
has those additional maintenance costs. After all, you have the re- 
sponsibility to keep them livable. Wouldn’t there follow that there 
would be a corresponding reduction in the MPA account, where the 
individual formerly got his quarters allowance for which he rented a 
place to live: Is that a correct analysis of the situation ? 

General Travs. I think, sir, if I might answer that question, if I 
understand it correctly, the operation and maintenance of a particular 
dwelling would not necessarily affect the quarters allowance. 

Mr. Forp. Until these facilities were built, to which Mr. Milan 
refers, I assume there were no military housing facilities at Fort 
Benning. 

General Travs. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. For which he got his quarters allowance. Under the 
present setup, as far as these people are affected, a quarters allowance 
is no longer paid to the person. It is somehow a financial transac- 
tion within the Department of the Army. 

In other words, the operation and maintenance gets in effect a por- 
tion of the quarters allowance; isn’t that correct ? 

General Travus. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It has to be that way, I think. 

General Moors. With one exception, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
that that exception is that pay of the Army with respect to the acqui- 
sition of certain Wherry and Capehart houses is used to acquire the 
properties and untif they are acquired there would really be no reduc- 
tion in our requirement for pay of the Army. 

I wish permission to have this latter statement verified in the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Forp. It is true that the quarters allowance funds are being 
put into a trust fund for the repayment or amortization of the mort- 
gage. Doesn’t the Army keep out of the quarters allowance a suf- 
ficient amount for the maintenance of the facilities? 

General Travs. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The total amount is going to the benefit of the mortgage 
trust fund ? 

General Travus. That is my understanding of the matter. 

General Moors. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission for the 
Department of the Army to insert at this point in the record a com- 
plete and clear statement with respect to the financing in this field. 
T am quite sure that General Traub will be happy to do that. 

General Travus. We will be very happy to do that, sir. 


24186—58—_—-34 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Capehart housing acquired by the Department of the Army is assigned to mili- 
tary personnel as Government quarters. The individual occupying these quarters 
forfeits his quarters allowance. 

The “Military personnel, Army” appropriation includes funds for the amorti- 
zation costs of this housing, which is approximately the same as the regular 
monthly quarters allowance that would be paid to the individual if he were not 
occupying Government quarters. The “Operation and maintenance, Army” ap- 
propriation includes funds for the maintenance and utilities costs of the Capehart 
units acquired. 


No savings will accrue to the Department of the Army as a result of acquiring 
the Capehart housing until the mortgage has been amortized. Once the mortgage 
is amortized, military personnel will continue to occupy these units as Govern- 
ment quarters, and the only funds required for their operation will be for the 
maintenance and utility costs which are included in the “Operation and main- 
tenance, Army” appropriation. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 


Proceed with your statement. 


LOCAL LOGISTICS SERVICES 


Mr. Mrian. The next item, local logistics services reflects only the 
5 percent decrease from the fiscal year "1958 level. Since this installa- 
tion has 3 separate missions, the costs for facilities support are dis- 
tributed to 3 different programs in the “Operation and maintenance’ 
appropriation. The distribution is based upon criteria established 
by Army regulations. Expenses are distributed based upon factors 
most related to the type of expense involved. 

For example, headquarters administration is distributed on the 
basis of strength at the installation. The cost for maintenance of the 
physical plant is distributed on the basis of square feet occupied in the 
performance of the separate missions. 

Cost for local welfare services are distributed on the basis of mili- 
tary strength, because this item is essentially for the support of 
military personnel. 

The results of that cost distribution are shown in the section at 
the bottom of the tabulation. 


PERSONNEL, STRUCTURES, AND WORKLOADS AT FORT BENNING 


At Fort Benning, approximately 44,300 personnel are being sup- 
ported, 71 percent of which are there in connection with the opera- 
tion of the training center, about 25 percent consists of the students, 
instructors and other personnel connected with the school, and about 
4 percent in connection with the operation of the hospital. 

In terms of structures, about 17.2 million square feet is the current 
size of the installation. About 10.8 million is used for the training 
center, 5.4 million for the school, and approximately 1 million square 
feet for the hospital. 

Using these workload factors, the distribution is made as shown. 
The tactical forces program must provide $10,437,000, the training 
program $3,900,000, and the medical activity $700, 000. 


REDUCTION IN STANDARDS OF STRUCTURES 


If you will note, the increase for the acquisition of the new Cape- 
hart housing is reflected to a large degree in the tactical forces 
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program, and causes an increase there. In the schools, there is a reduc- 
tion in the student load in addition to the overall reduction in stand- 
ards which causes costs in that account to drop from $4,112,000 to 
$3,900,000. The hospital account reflects only a part of the reduction 
in standards. 

Now, this process repeated 229 times results in the estimates in the 
various operations and maintenance programs for facilities support. 

Mr. Manon. How much backup is there for the information on this 
sheet of paper which you have been explaining? 

Mr. Mian. There are about four pages of descriptive and statis- 
tical data that goes into this. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a good summary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions with respect to budget pro- 
grams 2000 and 2100, as presented in the book of justifications which 
we have before us? 

Mr. Norrety. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have read fairly carefully all of these volumes. Are 
vou going to stick with operations of tactical forces ? 

Mr. Manon. Tactical forces and training activities $732 million plus 
$194 million. 

INCREASED COSTS OF ARMY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Tuomas. The best part of his presentation is on training. I 
know that the greatest number in any of his various schools—he has 
a lot of them, 232 as I remember—studied language or engineering. 
How do you account for that? 

General THermer. The big increase I think you will find at the Air 
Defense School. As you will notice, the population there has gone 
up continuously since 1957. As a matter of fact, it has been going up 
continuously longer than that. We expect an increase up to 6,800 next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice you have a big increase in your command 
school and vour other officers’ schools. How many officers do you send 
outside of your Government schools? Do you send any of them beyond 
1 year in engineering? Do you send any beyond one year ? 

General THermmer. We send officers to school for more than 1 year. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many are you sending this year and where are 
they studying? The justification is silent on that. 

General THeter. As to where we send them I can give you some in- 
formation. 

OFFICERS TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many are you sending for a master’s degree? 
Are you sending any for doctorates? 

(yeneral THermer. I will ask Dr. Allen to answer. 

Dr. Auten. At the present time, sir, we have 574 officers being 
trained at civilian institutions of higher learning for the master’s and 
doctor's level, of which about 11 at the present time are for the doctor 
of philosophy, others being for master of arts or professional degrees 
such as electrical engineer or mechanical engineer. 

Mr. Tromas. Are these all Academy graduates? 

Dr. AtreNn. No, sir; these are Academy graduates, products of the 
ROTC system, and others directly commissioned under various 
programs. 
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ACADEMIC TRAINING FOR DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


Mr. Tuomas. What are your criteria? How long does this re- 
quire—2 or 3 years? 

Dr. Auten. This would be 3 years for the doctor of philosophy 
degree, assuming he had no advaneed degree. 

Mr. Tuomas, What do you need the doctor of philosophy degree 
for in the Army ? 

Dr. Aten. We do not train. for the degree alone but for the skill. 
Doctor of philosophy of any graduate school follows their own re- 
quirements, basically 3 years of full-time residence, completion of 
required graduate subjects and seminars, which vary with the sub- 
ject and se chool, preparation and defense of an acceptable thesis, pres- 
entation of a disputation of that thesis before a committee of learned 
men in the field and related fields, and completion of oral and written 
examinations, normally in two languages specified by the school and 
depending upon the level or area considered. That is, for example, it 
may be German, French, Spanish, or Russian, et cetera. 

Mr. Tuomas. You refreshed my memory. How many do we have 
taking the doctorate ? 

Dr. Atten. Approximately 11. 

Mr. Tomas. What. are their majors? 

Dr. Auten. We have 1 in math, 2 in nuclear physics, 2 in metal- 
lurgy; we have 1 in international relations, and I believe I cannot give 
any more accurately. 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice there is international relations. 

Dr. Auten. He will be an instructor at the United States Military 
Academy. He will train cadets in international relations. 

Mr. Anprews. After that gentleman goes to the Academy as an in- 
structor how long will he stay there ? 

Dr. Auten. He will be a professor and continue there to the end of 
his Army career if he maintains standards. He will probably retire 
as brigadier general. We do not train regular instructors to that high 
level but this gentleman will finish his military career there. He has a 
long time to go. 


ADEQUACY OF JUSTIFICATIONS FOR BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. I do not want to have the attitude of lecturing the 
Army but for their own good, but the people of this country want to 
know where their money is going, how it is being spent, and who is 
spending it. Your budget is absolutely silent on that. You tell the 
taxpayers nothing. Over a period of 12 months much of what is lack- 
ing in your budget justification usually gets out through the country 
through newspapers, speeches, et cetera. It is not secret by any means. 
I do not think you are willfully guilty of trying to withhold any in- 
formation. 

T do hope that next year you will throw your performance budget 
out the window. 

INSTALLATION OF NIKE SITES 


General, one specific question which was raised the other day is this. 
Some 25 or 30 cities had some NIKE’s placed in their locality. The 
newspapers carried it in headlines all over the country. I cannot 
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think of any poorer job of public relations than that. Every city 
has its own local pride and every city thinks it is about the most 
important and it would be a poor place if it did not think that. 

Now you have one city jumping on another. You didn’t put your 
finger on what or why. 

In my town of Houston, Tex., they want to know why you put 1 
in Fort Worth, about 250 miles off the coast, a town of about half 
the size of Houston, and you did not put 1 there. I expect in the 
Middle West you can find some industrial cities which did not have 
any NIKE’s placed nearby asking the same question. 

General THermer. May I say two things? 

Mr. Tuomas. You can say just as many as you want to, as far as 
I am concerned. 

General Tuermer. We will get you an answer in regard to a NIKE 
installation for Houston. As the Chief of Staff pointed out when he 
was before the committee, these are recommended by the commander 
in chief of the Continental Air Defense Command, General Partridge, 
at Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is he infallible? 

General Tuetmer. No, sir; it is his responsibility to recommend 
what we should have and where it should go for the defense against 
air attack. 

Mr. THomas. Suppose the taxpayers do not like it. Have they any 
recourse / 

General THermer. I am sure they do, sir, particularly through their 
Representative in Congress. I would not say there has been a de- 
cision for or against the NIKF installation at Houston. 


ADEQUACY OF JUSTIFICATIONS FOR TRAINING AND TACTICAL FORCES 


With regard to the budget structure, I would like to point out I 
think in fairness to this presentation that when it. comes to training 
activities and tactical forces, this is substantially what we have pre- 
sented in the past. This is about what we presented last year. We 
would be very happy to present any degree of detail that the commit- 
tee desires. We are certainly not trying to hold anything back. 

Mr. Tnomas. I think you have it all here. You cannot come up 
with this budget unless you have a wealth of information. We have 
been looking at budgets longer than you have and you have it in your 
books, but it does not do the committee any good to have it in your 
books back there. It ought to be in these books. 

General THermer. The degree of detail to include is always a 
question. We are happy to provide it. 

Mr. THomas. You know there is no detail in these justifications. We 
would have to write a blank check if it is based upon what is in these 
justifications. 

T have no further questions. 
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CrenTRAL Suppry Acrrvitres. Mazor OverHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF 
Marerte, AND Mepicant AcTrIvittres 


Monpay,. Marcu 31, 1958 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC J. BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS (PROGRAMS AND BUDGET) 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

HERMAN T. LaCROSSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Now we will take up budget programs 2200, 2300, and 
9400. 

General Travs. General Brown will handle this as the principal 
witness, budget programs 2200, 2300 and 2400. 

Mr. Manon, All right. 

General Travs. Between programs there may be some shifting of 
witnesses but I do not anticipate too much. In general, it will be a 
continuous proposition once he starts. Mr. LaCrosse may want to 
add something here on performance budgeting. 


PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Mr. LaCrosse. In 1956 we told the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for Army we were going to use the performance budget struc- 
ture shortly. We mentioned we would have to go all the way from 
176 projects with the operation and maintenance appropriation down 
to 48 in 1958 and 1959. That accounts for Congressman Thomas’ 
view that we have cut the detail down. 

How did we cut the detail down? We had to reduce our budget 
programs from 16 in 1956 to 8 programs in 1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who told you to get that performance budget? Did 
Congress tell you? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir, it was in Public Law 216, 81st Congress, 
passed by the Congress in 1949. We had no choice but to go to the 
performance type budget. We will not argue the relative merits of 
either budget structure. We were directed to go to the performance- 
type budget and we tried to do that. 

Mr. Manon. If you were ordered to do it in 1949 and you are just 
beginning to do it now, you have been a little dilatory. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. When? 

Mr. Tuomas. National Security Act of 1947. 

Mr. LaCrosse. National Security Act of 1947. We went to title 
TV of that act in 1949 and we came to the committee in 1952 and 
had the performance structure approved. We have been developing 
it for 4 years, including an extension period. We had to cut corners, 
compress projects, had to take the very thing the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics presented on operation and maintenance of facili- 
ties and to relate those activities to all other programs. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF Assistant Deputy Curser or STarr FOR 
Logistics (Programs anp Bupcer) 


General Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am General Brown, assistant of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics, 
for Programs and Budget. I have appeared before you several times 
this year asa logistics backup witness. 

General Magruder has covered in his presentation the broad aspects 
of the support given by this appropriation to his major program re- 
sponsibilities in materiel and installations. I will cover the budget 
programs “( rasa supply activities” (2200), “Major overhaul and 
maintenance” (2300), Firclical activities ” (2400). 

These budget programs total $1,411 million of the $3,040 million 
requested in the “Operation and maintenance” appropr iation. 

These programs are vital to us as they measure our ability to main- 
tain the operational readiness of our forces, their equipment, the capi- 
tal plant, and the living standards of our soldiers. Our paramount 
requirement is that the ‘Army must be combat-ready at all times. We 
can cut costs to the bone, streamline our organization and methods, 
and seek to attain the highest level of business efficiency, but unless 
the Army maintains a constant state of combat readiness, we have 
failed. Therefore, these programs do not represent just budget figures 
but rather the means to fulfill our paramount requirement. 

We are keenly aware of our managerial responsibilities in efficient 
business administration of the 24-odd-billion dollars of the Army’s 
inventory and $23 billion of capital plant. We are proud of our 
progress in the past 3 years in our management system and manage- 
ment tools such as the logistic command management, depot command 
management, stock fund, financial inventory accounting, programing, 
and cost-of-performance budgeting. We have our logistic manage- 
ment center to train our upper level managers, military and civilian, 
in Army application of advanced management techniques. We are 
abreast, if not ahead, of industry in application of automatic data 
processing and traffic management. In short, we are acutely aware 
of the necessity of getting the most for the t taxpayers’ dollar. 

While taking due credit for economies we have been able to achieve 
in Army financial and logistics management, I must frankly confess 
that reduced funding does not in all cases reflect true economy. Most 
of the costs that are defrayed by the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation are governed directly by the strength and deployment 
of the Army, by the quantity of materiel and supplies which we must 
stock, and upon the size of our installation base. These relatively 
fixed operating costs must be met from whatever funds we may re- 
ceive. Reductions must be taken principally in those areas where 
costs can be deferred or eliminated or where standards can be lowered. 
Experience over the past year has shown opportunities for such re- 
ductions are largely in the logistics area, as will be shown in our pro- 
grams. We have made these reductions in logistic operation and 
maintenance to maintain the minimum levels in our capital appro- 
priations for procurement of new equipment and construction of facili- 
ties. 

There is furnished for the record the following fiscal summary of 
logistic programs within the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion: 
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Summary of logistic budget programs— (direct obligations) 


| 

| Estimate 

Actual, fiscal |__ 
year 1957 


| | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| | 1958 } 1959 








2200 Central supply activities__.___- 2 een aay |1, 022, 997, 528 | 998,355,000 | 967, 900, 000 
2300 Major overhaul and maintenance of material_...........| 281,173,203 | 304, 422, 000 289, 900, 000 
2400 Medical activities_.....:-...-- $52 ccdweeeh eeiweadatesee | 149, 444, 834 167, 607, 000 | 158, 100, 000 


I will address myself to the chart which portrays the same informa- 
tion graphically. 
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General Brown. The first column, “Central supply activities,” shows 
the pattern of decline in funding from fiscal year 1957 to the fisc ‘al 
year 1959 request. The second ¢ -olumn, “Major overhaul and rebuild,” 
reflects the Army’s assumption of budgeting responsibility for the de- 
pot maintenance of aircraft in fiscal year 1958. In medical activities, 
fiscal year 1958 was the first year we budgeted for the dependent medi- 

cal care program. 

Considering these increases in fiscal year 1958 in both programs, I 
think we consistently show in a true representative fashion a declin- 
ing pattern in all three of these logistic programs. 

Before disc ussing each logistic program, I will cover the current 
status of several logistical projects which were of special interest to 
the Army panel in our presentation last year. 


INTERSERVICE SUPPLY SUPPORT PROGRAM 


This program was established a little over 2 years ago. It is a 
combined effort of the four military services to make common use of 
their collective supplies. In simple terms, its creed might be: “If you 
have more than you need, offer it to your neighbor; don’t buy anything 
from the market until you have checked to see if he has some which 
he will sell or give you. 

The program operates under a committee of four members who are 
the supply managers of their respective services. The chairmanship 
rotates annually. Regional committees coordinate worldwide inter- 
service supply among subordinate units of the services. 

Under this program, to date, some $70 million worth of supplies 
have been exchanged at the depot or wholesale level. This figure 
alone does not measure accomplishment, for several reasons. It does 
not include exchanges at regional and local levels. Exchange of 
supplies was not wholly neglected before this program was established. 
It is reasonable to assume that some would have been exchanged any- 
way. The $70 million covers value of the materiel only. There are 
other savings. For example, in a single transaction the Army and Air 
Force swapped half a million dollars’ worth of supplies and saved a 
quarter of a million dollars in transportation expense. The Air Force 
had the items on the west coast and needed them in the East. The 
Army had them in the East and needed them in the West. So, they 
swapped. Finally, the purpose is not to establish a record volume of 
supply exchange, but to swap for mutual benefit, which may include 
transportation and handling cost, and to preve ent. concurrent. buy’ ing 
and selling. Emphasis is placed on the latter. It would be difficult 
to cost and inappropriate to claim savings for mistakes never made, 
such as avoiding concurrent buying and selling. We do not expect 
to prove the value of the program in terms an accountant can audit. 
However, we have accomplished what has been done at practically no 
expense, and we are sure that our efforts have been well spent. 

Improvement of the stock fund apportionment procedure for inter- 
service transfers will remove the most serious obstacle to a greater 
expansion of this important interservice supply program. 
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THE MODERN ARMY SUPPLY SYSTEM (PROJECT MASS) 


‘The modern army supply system (Project MASS) test in Europe 
is progressing most satisfactorily. Since its inauguration, the Seventh 
Army has been receiving better service with less oversea stockage. In 
this army alone we have reduced the number of items stored from 
approximately 100,000 to 40,000. This year we extended the test to 
all of the United States Army, Europe. Even greater reductions can 
be made at European theater depots. We anticipate that, during the 
next 5 years, approximately 425,000 items can be removed from theater 
depots: by the strict application of the selective stockage plan asso- 
ciated with Project MASS. 

Added to the test this year is the supply of low-mortality parts 
through cannibalization of unserviceable equipment. This eliminates 
procurement and supply of seldom used parts in this country and re- 
duces parts required in overseas inventory without reducing avail- 
ability for maintenance. 

The test has also proven that the normal 120-day order and shipping 
time for repair parts required by the European Command can be re- 
duced by 50 percent in a sustained operation. This reduction in time 
has been made possible by the use of high-speed data processing ma- 
chines, rapid communications, and improved traffic management tech- 
niques. 

During fiscal year 1959 Department of the Army will terminate the 
Project MASS test, complete a final evaluation of the MASS concept 
and adopt acceptable portions of the system on a worldwide basis. 

(Nore: Balance of General Brown’s statement may be found be- 
ginning on p. 571.) 

Mr. Manon. Let us suspend the reading at this time. Mr. Sheppard 
and Mr. Sikes have not been present in the committee this morning 
because they have been attending the Subcommittee on Military Public 
Works of which Mr. Sheppard 1s chairman and Mr. Sikes is a member. 


COSTS AND PERSONNEL AT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. Tuomas. General Traub, will you place in the record the total 
cost for operation and maintenance of the Military Academy? At no 
place in the justifications do I find the number of cadets, but I under- 
stand it is 2,500. 

General Travus. We will furnish that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Show what the cost is each year per cadet. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated cost of training at the U. S. Military Academy based on obligations 











Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1959 1958 1957 
v ae 
Total : ; .--|__ $22, 568, 766 |__ $22,076,908 | $21, 569, ; 
Military personnel cost-_.- ited : ; ___..../7 10, 644, 562 iy 3 10, 970, 062 
U.S. Military Academy overhead pay and allowances. 5, 846, 662 5, 544, 251 6, 399, 584 
U. 8. Military Academy cadet pay and allowances___.___- } 4, 456, 000 | 4, 456, 000 | 4, 361, 065 
PCS movements cost Le ee 241, 900 227, 907 | 209, 413 
Operation and maintenance cost- : ? ~ 12,024, 24 | i, S48, 340 | 10, 599, 250 
Direct budget cost ~ 11,918,000 | 11, 783, 000 10, 179, 250 
Other maintenance and operations cost 106, 204 65, 84 420, 000 
Cadet man-years ee 2, 400 2, 349 
Cost per cadet man-years- $9, 404 $9, 19S $9, 182 


Number of faculty ; 288 288 230 
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Mr. Manon. We will reconvene at 1:30. 


Monpay, Marcu 31, 1958. 
Army-Navy Hosprrat, Hor Sprines, Ark. 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. S. B. HAYS, THE SURGEON GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

DR. IRVIN J. COHEN, DIRECTOR OF HOSPITALS AND CLINICS, 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN K. CULLEN, DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND HOSPITALI- 
ZATION, OFFICE OF SURGEON GENERAL, USAF 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We have set apart a little while to give some special attention to 
the hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., which has been a controversial 
matter for a number of years. 

Will you give us a picture of the operation at Hot Springs at this 
time ? 

General Hays. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and I think it might be as 
rapid as anything else to read a letter which the Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. ‘Brucker, sent to Congressman Norrell a few days ago 
on this subject. 

Mr. Manon. Read it, please. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

MarcH 25, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Norketi: This is in reply to your letter of January 17, 1958, and also 
to the questions raised in the hearings of the House Appropriations Committee, 
February 5, 1958, concerning your desire to continue the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

A short history of the problem involved might be helpful. Prior to 1951 Army 
and Navy Hospital was authorized (Executive Order 6885, dated October 23, 
1934) to admit many categories of personnel, including a wide range of non- 
military personnel. Executive Order 10272, dated July 10, 1951, restricted ad- 
missions to those eligible at other Army hospitals. By this action a substantial 
segment of the potential patient load at Army and Navy Hospital was eliminated. 
Other Executive orders (10122, dated April 14, 1950, and 10400, dated September 
27, 1952) directed the early transfer of disabled military personnel to Veterans 
Administration hospitals and assigned responsibility to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for hospitalization of most personnel retired for chronic conditions. 

Since World War II the Veterans’ Administration has constructed or expanded 
the following hospitals : 


Location : Type 
Rm eM 2 SS ee General medical and surgical. 
North Little Rock, Ark_.........._...- Neuropsychiatric. 
Shreveport, La_____________.___.._.___._. General medical and surgical. 
BIE Te TO te miidecen nn tnechoteom Do. 


The opening and expansion of the foregoing veterans hospitals by the Veterans 
Administration has further reduced the potential number of patients that might 
be treated at Army and Navy Hospital. 

Army and Navy Hospital has a normal bed capacity of 405 and is situated in a 
city that is 60 miles from Little Rock, 75 miles from the nearest Army installation, 
Pine Bluff Arsenal, and 90 miles from the nearest major Army troop concentra- 
tion, Fort Chaffee, Ark. Active duty Army troop strength provided primary 
medical care by Army and Navy Hospital as of December 31, 1957, is as follows: 





Little Ruelt "At 2 20) 30 Joi ad AB teal jo aes. Jesh eds 224 
Pine Bluff Arsenal, Pine Bluff, Drlece sh ai eine ame 175 
Red: River Arsenal, ' Texarkana, Dex. ok os Se he ese 18 
U. S. Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, Ark___.-----..--.--..-+.-_-.-. 12 

Foteh. 2) 2 eu St 9h) Died ee i et a ce ed 429 


Not included in the above figure are 410 members of the Federalized National 
Guard temporarily stationed in and near Little Rock, Ark., and 158 Army person- 
nel on active duty at the Army and Navy Hospital itself. 

As of January 31, 1958, this hospital had assigned the following duty personnel: 


Medical Corpe Gfffeéreuc. usu ae fe ee ede, bees ekcceas et 11 
Dental Gorpe oleer! 8 ue se ele ea ee hide os 1 
Army Nurse Corps officers______ csr in areas ern anna eadiagerts ni pales ly eet re ie 
Other officers and warrant officers _ Sie Sages Neer eerrrine ee i bet Sash 14 
Wimriocecs * Wivein oid ts en) ae a Sa a ee ee ee ie 118 
Civiliall ’ CR ployee. 230s a i eee ee ee ee. dete) 139 

Deer LE ee Oe ee eee el ie ge ele ele ee ox 297 


There are sufficient military medical treatment facilities in the vicinity to pro- 
vide medical care for active duty Army personnel. The following facilities are 
available: 


Approxi- 
mate air- 
mile dis- 
tance from 


| 
| Hot 
| 
} 
| 


Facility Location 











Springs 
U. 8. Air Force Dispensary-_- s | Little Rock, Ark. 60 
U. 8. Army Dispensary Pine Bluff, Ark 7 
U. 8. Army Hospital. j Fort Chaflee, Ark__ , ' . om 
U. 8. Air Force Hos} vital. ‘ | Greenville, Miss_. 14 
Do , ae Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 150 
La 
U.S. Naval Hospital -| Memphis, Tenn. . . 190 
U. S. Army Hospital. . mee s me Fort Leonard Wood, 230 
Do.. - Fort Polk, La. 245 
Do | Fort Sill, Okla_. 300 
Brooke Army Hospital. waht San Antonio, Tex. 5 475 


The average number of beds occupied at Army and Navy Hospital by month, 
calendar year 1957, was as follows: 


I pendents of 
{ nd All 
total I i ‘ 
\ \ Na \ ‘ I ‘ VA 
} Wnt efits 
January 68 Ja ‘ ; 7 <u 
February 83 39 ! 1? 1 93 I 
Marc! 79 35 2 } 13 17 | 5 i 
April ° 65 25 2 10 , 13 t 
May 4 33 | 1 { 1] 10 
une 79 42 2 9 8 13 
July 71 3 ] f 8 10 3 
August 69 38 2 - g 11 3 
September... 57 27 l 5 ) 13 
Octoher 62 31 ? ; g 1! 9 
November 63 28 0 7 7 12 3 f 
5 1 ) 5 
¢ r 68 33 2 6 9 12 4 0 





Includes dependents of retired military prior to March 1957 at which time they began to t 
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In the first 3 weeks of January 1958, the number of beds occupied at Army 
and Navy Hospital rose very rapidly. In view of the fact that this rise was not 
due to an increase in respiratory disease, Col. Douglas B. Kendrick, Chief Surgical 
Consultant, Office of The Surgeon General, was sent to Army and Navy Hospital 
to render whatever assistance he could. He found that all patients were in need 
of hospitalization; that no cases were beyond the capabilities of the hospital 
staff and that all cases were being cared for properly. Reports on occupied beds 
for the month of February 1958 indicate that the number of patients has reverted 
to a normal level. Neither the sudden rise nor the subsequent drop of the patient 
load in January was due to an epidemic, nor was it due to any administrative 
action by the hospital commander or the Department of the Army. It apparently 
was a happenstance of incidence of illness in individuals eligible to receive care 
in the hospital. None of the patients was transferred to other hospitals and 
none was discharged prematurely. 

Retired military personnel and dependents of active duty and retired personnel 
are free agents in seeking medical care and cannot be directed into any Govern- 
ment hospital. They may go to any doctor or hospital they wish. In the case 
of dependents of active duty military personnel the benefits of the “Medicare” 
law are available. This act provides hospitalization and associated medical care 
in civilian facilities largely at Government expense. Many retired personnel 
are eligible for care by the Veterans’ Administration. 

It is the policy of the Army to hospitalize its active duty personnel at the hos- 
pital closest to their home station where proper treatment for the individual’s 
case is available. Usually this is at the home station itself. If the case is beyond 
the capabilities of the local hospital, or if it is probable that the patient will 
be separated from the service following hospitalization, he is transferred to the 
hospital nearest his home which is staffed and equipped to render the specialized 
care required. Patients who are returned from overseas are usually long-term or 
complex cases and are often separated from the service following hospitalization. 
They are routinely transferred to the hospital nearest their home which can 
render the type of specialized care required ; 130 patients in the above categories 
were transferred into Army and Navy Hospital during calendar year 1957. 

Other types of patients should be mentioned. Certain military personnel are 
placed on the temporary disability retired list and under the law these individuals 
must be reexamined periodically to determine whether they should be recalled 
to active duty, retained on the temporary disability retired list or permanently 
retired. Frequently these examinations are of a nature requiring highly special- 
ized personnel and equipment available at very few hospitals. For example, Spe- 
cialist 3d Class Fred Summerville was placed on the temporary disability retired 
list with a diagnosis of residuals of meningo-encephalomyelitis (inflammation of 
the brain) and went to his home at Malvern, Ark. On January 3, 1957 he was 
directed to go to Army and Navy Hospital for periodic evaluation. When his 
records were examined at Army and Navy Hospital, the commanding officer re- 
quested that Specialist Summerville be referred to a hospital which had a profes- 
sional staff specialized in his condition. The Surgeon General then designated 
Brooke Army Hospital at San Antonio, Tex. The mother of Specialist Summer- 
ville informed the Department of the Army that he could not travel and requested 
that he be examined at some hospital nearer his home. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital in Little Rock, Ark., was then designated. 

On May 21, 1957 the Veterans’ Administration hospital notified the Department 
of the Army that Specialist Summerville had not appeared. Inquiry revealed that 
Specialist Summerville had no way of getting to Little Rock, Ark. 

On June 3, 1957, a new Chief of the Medical Service arrived for duty at Army 
and Navy Hospital. Inasmuch as this medical officer was competent to make 
the required examination, the Surgeon General requested the commanding officer 
of Army and Navy Hospital to transport Specialist Summerville by ambulance 
from Malvern, Ark., and to perform the required evaluation. This was done on or 
about August 27, 1957. Asa result of this evaluation Specialist Summerville was 
permanently retired. 

Another example is that of Sgt. Joe B. Lewis, also on the temporary 
disability retired list, with diagnoses of cardiovascular (heart) disease. 
herniated nucleus pulposis (ruptured disc), and deafness. Sergeant Lewis was 
admitted to Army and Navy Hospital April 13, 1957 for periodic evaluation. 
The commanding officer of Army and Navy Hospital determined that Sergeant 
Lewis should be transferred to a specialized hospital for cardiovascular evalua- 
tion. He was therefore transferred to Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, 
Tex. on May 2, 1957. 
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On July 24, 1957 you wrote to the Surgeon General requesting that Lewis’ 
return to his home be expedited. You were advised that the evaluation had 
been completed and that he would be released from the hospital on or about 
August 10, 1957. As a result of this evaluation Sergeant Lewis was declared fit 
for return to active duty and he was removed from the temporary disability 
retired list. 

Army and Navy Hospital, situated as it is away from any large troop popula- 
tion, and being the size it is, is not suitable for use as a large specialized hospital. 
Such hospitals require extensive specialized equipment and staffs. 

Like other Army hospitals in the United States, Army and Navy Hospital is 
operating to care for the local load generated by active duty personnel of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, retired military personnel and eligible dependents, 
and also for the care of active duty military personnel transferred into the hos- 
pital from other places. The policy of transferring Army active duty patients 
has been outlined above. The “manufacture” of more patients for Army and 
Navy Hospital by transferring more active duty Army patients there would not 
be in the interest of economy nor would it be in the best interest of the patients. 

The Department of the Army has no control over the transfer of Nayy and Air 
Force patients. 

Almost all persons residing in the vicinity of Hot Springs, Ark. who are 
eligible for care in Army and Navy Hospital are also eligible for medical care 
at Government expense in either civilian or other Government medical treat- 
ment facilities. This care can be provided at a lower cost than that required 
for the operation of Army and Navy Hospital. 

In view of the facts and considerations enumerated, the Department of the 
Army has no requirement for the Army and Navy Hospital as a medical facility 
and believes that it should be closed. In this connection, the medical services 
of the other military departments, the Public Health Service and the Veterans 
Administration bave been offered this hospital and all have declined to accept it. 

I want you to know that I appreciate your intense interest in this hospita) 
facility and regret that I cannot give you a more favorable reply. Of course, the 
Army will carry out the wishes of Congress in this matter; however, it appears 
inefficient and uneconomical to continue to operate the Army and Navy Hospital. 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely, 


WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
Mr. Norrett. Mr. Chairman, that letter which General Hays just 
read was in response to a letter from me. I believe it would be well 


if my letter to the Secretary was included in the record at this point. 
Mr. Manon. Very well, that will be done. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1958. 
Re Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. 4 
Hon. WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Secretary: I have wished to request an appointment to talk with 
you regarding the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., but I have 
concluded to write you instead, feeling that it would be a saving of your valuable 
time, 

$y act approved June 30, 1882, the Congress provided for the establishment 
of this hospital, the first military hospital ever to be authorized. In the inter- 
vening yvears it has had three plants, and a long and distinguished record 
of service in the treatment and care of our military personnel. The latest main 
building, opened in 1933, has been declared by a surgeon general to be the finest 
in the continental limits of the United States, only that one in Honolulu being 
superior. 

For the past 4 or 5 years the administration has indicated a strong desire to 
close the hospital due, it is maintained, to a relatively low patient load. And, 
as you may recall, the Department in early 1955 did close the hospital, disposing 
of its equipment and furnishings. In the meantime, Congress was in the process 
of appropriating funds for its continued operation for fiscal year 1956. In the 
early fall of 1955 the hospital was reopened and has since been retained in 
operation according to the expressed intent of Congress that it should be so. 
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In providing continuing appropriations for the operation of the hospital, the 
appropriate committees have requested an earnest effort to be made by the 
Department to operate the hospital in a satisfactory manner. While the intent 
of Congress that the hospital should remain open and in operation has been 
earried out, I must confess that it does not appear that the will of Congress 
has been followed in the matter of satisfactory operation. 

There is no other general military hospital closer than that at San Antonio, 
Tex., a distance of approximately 800 miles from Hot Springs, and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that if the services made the full use of these facilities con- 
templated by Congress, by assignment of patients who reside within a radius 
of 500 miles or so, and who are entitled to such hospitalization, the patient load 
would be a satisfactory one. I have evidence that a patient, who actually 
resided in the city of Hot Springs where the Army and Navy Hospital is located, 
was assigned to San Antonio for an examination. He was a sick man at the 
time and protested travel the great distance to San Antonio. When the matter 
was called to the attention of the surgeon general his orders were changed for 
the examination to be made at Hot Springs. 

I expect, of course, that again this year the Congress will express its will that 
the hospital should be continued in operation for the coming fiscal year. Until 
and unless, however, the Department cooperates in the matter of the proper 
assignment of patients to that hospital we will have a continuing relatively low 
patient load and a resultant corresponding increase in the cost of treatment 
per patient. 

As public officials neither you nor I wish to place unwarranted burdens on the 
Federal Treasury, and I wish to urge upon you the propriety of the issuance 
of orders that will insure the assignment of patients to the Army and Navy 
Hospital who reside in the area it should properly serve. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Norrerz. 


COST OF OPERATING HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. Did you keep this hospital open in the fiscal year 
1958 at the request of Congress? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Was there a loss to the taxpayers? 

General Hays. We compute that the net savings would be $536,000 
if we closed the hospital. 

Mr. Manon. A year? 

General Hays. A year. 

Mr. Manon. How do you arrive at that figure? Upon what basis? 

General Hays. The estimated total cost of operating the hospital 
is $1,741,000, less continuing costs. The continuing costs, if we closed 
the hospital, would be military personnel who would be transferred 
elsewhere and the patients who are being cared for that would have 
to be cared for somewhere else, and that would amount to $1,074,500. 
The estimated gross annual savings of $666,500, less estimated annual 
standby costs of $130,000, which leaves a net estimated annual saving 
of $536,500. 

Mr. Manon. How many beds are in the hospital ? 

General Hays. 405. 


HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Manon. What is the total number of employees ? 
General Hays. Military and civilian, 297. 

Mr. Manon. Break that down, please. 

General Hays.. Medical officers, 11; dental corps, 1; nurse corps, 14: 
other officers and warrant officers, 14: enlisted, 118, and civilian em- 
plovees, 139. 
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Mr. Manon. How long have you been keeping this hospital open 
at the request of Congress ¢ 


General Hays. Since 1955. 
OPERATING COSTS AT HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. How much is it going to cost you to keep it open, ac- 
cording to your estimate, for the fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Hays. Well, the total estimated operating cost is $1,741,000. 
As I mentioned before, there will be only a net savings of about 
$500,000. 

Mr. Marion. Would that be approximately the same amount for 
the fiscal year 1959 ? 


CLOSING COSTS 


General Hays. It would not, because there would be some expense 
connected with the closing of it, and the law at the present time re- 
quires us to operate it during the fiscal year 1958. So we could not 
begin to close it until after the first of July. Therefore, the esti- 
mated savings for 1959 would be $346,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is, if you closed it as of July 1? 

General Hays. Yes; 1f we could start closing it as of July 1. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been to this hospital 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How rec ently ? 

General Hays. About 3 years ago, was it not, Mr. Norrell? No; it 
was2yearsago. It was in August of 1956. 


REASONS FOR LOCATING HOSPITAL AT HOT SPRINGS 


Mr. Manon. Why did you build a hospital there in the first. place? 

General Hays. The hospital was originally built about 1884, and 
then it was replaced with the present building i in about 1932. When 
the hospital was originally built, as was indicated in the letter, it was 
largely for the purpose of taking care of veterans and old people 
with chronic conditions, and under the Executive order in existence 
quite a few of the people had no military service. 

During the twenties and the thirties a very large proportion of the 
patient load was veterans. Then following World War II when the 
additional veteran hospitals were built, or y expanded at Little Rock, 
that took away this potential demand. 

Then in about 1950 or 1951 the Executive order was issued which 

restricted the admission of patients to Army and Navy hospitals on 
the same basis as other Army-Navy hospitals. 

Mr. Manon. They have baths there that are supposed to be good for 
what ails people. 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are those baths good for the treatment of certain types 
of diseases ¢ 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Why can you not use this hospital for the purpose of 


rehabilitating patients who cannot receive this sort of treatment else- 
where / 


24186—58——-35 
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General Hays. We feel we can duplicate this type of good hydro- 
therapy in any of our hospitals that are so equipped. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION’S INTEREST IN HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. Who represents the Veterans Administration ? 

Dr. Conen. I do, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And a very able man. 

Mr. Manon. Dr. Cohen, why can you not use this hospital ? 

Dr. Conen. Well, the State of Arkansas has been very well pro- 
vided for with hospital beds by the Veterans Administration, as has 
been partially described by General Hays. We have a total of over 
2,800 beds in the State of Arkansas, and in comparison with the 
number of veterans in the State of Arkansas, it has the third best 
supply of veterans’ beds of any State of the Union. 

Mr. Manon. Who are the first and second ? 

Dr. Couen. The first is Wyoming and the second is South Dakota. 

Actually, in the State of Arkansas, we have 1314 beds for every 
1,000 veterans that are living in the State. These more than 2,800 
beds include approximately we beds for the general medical and 
surgical patients and well over 2,000 for the care of mene ie 
patients. In addition to the 2 hospitals i in Little Rock, there is 1 i 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Just across the State line to the south at Shreveport, La., we have 
a hospital and to the north in the southeastern corner of Missouri we 
have a hospital at Poplar Bluffs. and just across the river in Memphis 
we have a large hospital, 1,750 beds, where we are now caring for a 
large number of patients from the northeastern corner of ileetn. 
Most of them are those veterans who have tuberculosis in that area, 
and all those are veterans who require certain specialized treatments 
which are fully provided in a large hospital such as the one at 
Memphis. 

Mr. Manon. Have you given consideration to ways and means of 
economically and appropriately utilizing this hospital at Hot 
Springs? 

Dr. Consen. Yes; we have. If we were to utilize this hospital we 
would find a lessening of demand for the hospitals that are now in 
existence and a lowering of the number of patients in these hospitals 
and an increased cost of operating those hospitals, plus also the cost 
of operating the hospital at Hot Springs, if we were to operate it. 


OPERATING COSTS AT HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. You could operate it a lot cheaper than the Army, 
could you not? 

Dr. Conen. I do not know what the Army’s costs are. 

Mr. Manon. You just heard, $1,700,000. 

Dr. Conen. Our cost for operating a general hospital is approxi- 
mately $21 per patient-day, and based on the number of beds there. 
we would come up with some comparable cost, Tt would guess. Actu- 
ally, during the course of the year, recent years’ experience has been 
that we are meeting all the demands for hospitalization in the States 
of Arkansas at our existing three hospitals, and we have very smal 
waiting lists except for that seasonal period of the year—January, 
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February, and March—which places a notoriously high demand upon 
our hospitals, somewhat akin to that which General Hays described 
for the month of January. 

Shortly after the third quarter has come to an end we find’that we 
have more beds than we have any possible chance of utilizitg. 


AIR FORCE INTEREST IN HOSPITAL AT HOT SPRINGS 


Mr. Manion. General Cullen, you represent the Air Force? 

General Cotten. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What is your capacity ? 

General Cutten. I am Director of Plans and Hospitalization in 
the Office of the Surgeon General, Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know something of the hospital at Hot 
Springs? 

General Cutten. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Manon. Have you ever visited there? 

General Curzten. Not in recent years. I have not visited it since 
1941. 

Mr. Manon. You have heard the story. What is your idea as to 
how the Air Force could utilize this facility? You have large Air 
Force strength at Little Rock and some other places in Arkansas. 
What can you do toward appropriately utilizing this hospital in the 
event you were authorized to do so? 

General Cutten. We have studied the matter very carefully, Mr. 
Chairman, and we would have the same problem that the Army | has. 
We could not generate enough of a patient load to be able to use it 
economically. “Our nearest installation is the Little Rock Air Force 
Base, which is some 75 to 78 miles from Hot Springs, through the city 
of Little Rock and over a road that is difficult to travel at times. We 
do not feel that it is near enough to provide us with the type of base 
medical support that we need at the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. Apparently the Veterans Administration and the Air 
Force and the Army want no part of the Hot Springs Hospital. It 
seems like a great waste that this expensive and attractive facility 
is not required for any useful purpose. 


ARMY INTEREST IN HOSPITAL 


If you set about to find ways and means of appropriately using this 
hospital, do you think that you could find them, General Hays? 

General Hays. We have explored those possibilities over a good 
many years, Mr. Mahon, including the utilization of the hospital for 
nonmedical purposes. The Army has given some. consideration to 
other uses but has not been able to come up with a solution to that 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. Did you put any money in the 1959 budget for the op- 
eration of this hospital ? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you would indicate exactly where the 
money is, General Traub. 

General Travn. It is program 2400, $1,004,500. 


Mr. Manon. That is in operation and maintenance for the Army? 
General Travus. Yes. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE INTEREST IN HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. What about the Public Health Service? Would it 
have any requirement for this sort of place? 
General Hays. We have approached the Public Health Service 2 


or 3 times in the last few years and got 1 bite from them about a year 
ago, but that fell through. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE INTEREST IN HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. Have you been called upon by the citizens in Hot 
Springs in connection with this, the chamber of commerce and other 
organizations of the town? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been contacted a number of times through 
the years in connection with it? Are you undertaking to cooperate 
with them insofar as possible? 

General Hays. Yes. I saw the representatives from the chamber 
of commerce up here about two and a half years ago, and then, of 
course, I talked to them when I was down there 2 years ago with 
Congressman Norrell and Senator McClellan. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell is the Representative in Congress from 
the Hot Springs area, and he has been very much interested in this 
hospital. The Congress has put provisions in the law for several 
vears hoping that some way could be worked out to use this expensive 
installation for practical purposes which would serve the best in- 
terests of the taxpayers. What we are going to do this year, I do 
not know. We want to do whatever is right and proper. 

Mr. Norrell, you may proceed. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I have not wanted to consume any 
time while you were asking questions. 

Mr. Manon. I just wanted to develop the broad aspects. 

Mr. Norreti. I appreciate the invitation to ask some questions and 
make a statement. 

Mr. Manon. Take all the time you want to. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I am shocked at several statements made by General 
Hays. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL 


We are talking about general Army hospitals. As I understand it, 
the general Army hospitals are these: one is in Boston, one in Phila- 
delphia, one .in Washington, and those are the ones on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Then on the Pacific coast there is one at Seattle and one at San 
Francisco. 

And then south on the line next to Mexico will be El Paso and then 
San Antonio. 

Now, get this point in your mind, please, Mr. Chairman: These 
hospitals that I have mentioned here are 3 on the Atlantic side and 
2 on the Pacific side, 2 at the tip of the country next to Mexico, and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and then in between there will be 2 hospitals, 
lat. Denver and 1 at Hot Springs, Ark. 

I have been hearing the generals and the admirals and the civilian 
defense people saying that we ought not to have all of our operations 
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on the Atlantic coast or the Pacific coast or the southern end or the 
northern end because those are the sections of the country that might 
have serious attacks if and when we have a war, and in the central 
part of the country there are only two major Army hospitals. The 
rest are right around the edge of our country. ‘Those two are at 
Denver and Hot Springs. 

In case of an attack, a serious attack, would these hospitals be of 
much benefit ? 

General Hays. Congressman Norrell, first, I would like to say this: 
In 1950 we dropped the use of the term “general hospitals,” because 
it had become meaningless. Back in the twenties and the thirties and 
before that we had what were called general hospitals largely because 
they were better equipped and had more specialists. 

Mr. Norrriy. At least, these hospitals for years and years and years 
have been the general hospitals in the United States, in the South and 
in the North. They are still the main Army hospitals, That is cor- 
rect, is it not # 

General Hays. That is correct insofar as the previous designation 
as general hospitals. They are not all still the major Army hospitals. 


HOSPITAL CAPACITY IN EVENT OF ENEMY ATTACK 


Mr. Norretv. In case of an attack would it not be pretty well for 
these good major hospitals in the central part of the United States to 
be utilized ? 

General Hays. I will say from the standpoint of civil-defense pur- 
poses it will be excellent if we have a lot of reserve hospital capacity 
outside the target areas. 

Mr. Norreiy. So that fact that they are within the central part of 
the United States is important ? 

General Hays. Outside the target areas it would be excellent from 
the standpoint of civil-defense purposes to have reserve hospital 
capac 6 

Mr. Norreti. You said something about the Army-Navy hospitals. 
Do you agree with me that this was the first general hospital con- 
structed in the United States? 

General Hays. It is my understanding that when Congress passed 
the law in 1880, or thereabout, specifics lly to construct this hospital, 
it was designated at that time as the Army-Navy general hospital. 

Mr. Norrevt. Will you agree with me that then, at the beginning, 
when the hospital was constructed, the Army had less than 100, 000 
soldiers in it? Do you know that is true? 

General Hays. I would have to check the record, but I know that 
the Army was pretty small. 


(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 


In 1880 the Army strength was 27,000. 
PHYSICAL CONDITION OF HOSPITAL 


Mr. Norreti. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like for you to see this 
[handing] with regard to the Army-Navy hospital, as I have some 
more questions. 


Mr. Manon. It is a large structure made of what material? 
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General Hays. It is permanent stone or brick. I do not recollect 
which. It isa permanent structure. 

Mr. Manion. Is it in good repair? 

General Hays. It isin good repair. 


AIR FORCE PATIENTS IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS AT LITTLE 
ROCK 


Mr. Norrext. Is it not true, General Hays, that as scarce as the 
beds are in hospitals, the Air Force at Little Rock Air Base is using 
now about 150 of the beds in both of the veteran hospitals at Little 
Rock? Is that not true? 

General Cutten. Not anywhere near 150; no, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. I say that they have been using about 160 beds per 
month. If that is not true, I wish that you would say so, and if you 
do not know, I would like for you to look into it. 

General Cutten. I will be glad todothat. I might just ask whether 
you have been led to believe 150 patient-days per month might more 
nearly be the figure ? 

Mr. Norretu. I understand that the Little Rock Air Force Base has 
some kind of an agreement whereby they can use about 150 beds per 
month in the veterans hospitals—and there are two, you know—at 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Manon. Be sure that we have the answer to this question from 
the standpoint of the Veterans Administration and from the stand- 
poimt of the Air Force at this point in the record. If you can give 
more detail at this time, please give it. Can you give more detail? , 

Dr. Couen. I cannot give you the specific information, but I would 
be very much surprised if the figure that the general has referred to 
is not correct, that is, patient-days of care, because there are very, very 
few veterans hospitals where we have any sizable number of active- 
duty personnel. 

(The information requested follows :) 





The Department of the Air Force and the Veterans Administration do not have 
an agreement which reserves a specific number of beds at the Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals at Little Rock. The Little Rock Air Force Base does, how- 
ever, refer military patients to the Veterans Administration hospitals at Little 


Rock. 

Mr. Norretxu. If they have no signed or written agreement, what 
is their average bed load by the month ? 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by the 
Veterans Administration :) 


During the calendar year 1957, patients from the Little Rock Air Force Base 
comprised 7.4 of our average daily patient load at Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals at Little Rock. 


WAITING LIST AT VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


Mr. Norrety. They have been using as I understand, not only 150 
beds at. Little Rock, Ark., but just a short time ago I asked General 
Good if at this time they had any vacant beds and he told me,-and I 
quote, “We presently have 85 eligible veterans on our waiting list.” 

What do you say about that? 

Dr. Congn. I say that that is probably an actual figure, but again 
it is undoubtedly a seasonal affair. The actual experience at our 
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hospital at Little Rock, which has 491 beds, is this: For the 8 months 
beginning with July 1, 1957, and ending with the end of February 
1958, the ¢ average number of patients on the waiting list at the end of 
each month was only 40. Normally, in the operation of our general 
hospitals, we expect to carry a waiting list of approximately 10 percent 
of the total number of beds in the hospital for the normal and effi- 
cient scheduling of admissions to those beds. 

Mr. Norretu. I notice in the papers of February 8 that a Congress- 
man in Missouri—and he is a member of the committee that has charge 
of your section of this operation, Veterans’ Affairs—made this state- 
ment: 


Checking on the veterans’ situation, the institutions in Greater Little Rock, 
the Democrat learned that —-———— has a waiting list of about 100 and the hos- 
pital on Roosevelt Road has a waiting list of 60. 


That is a little different from the list that I have on January 31, 
because he said at that time at Roosevelt they had a waiting list of 
around 85. 

Now then, let me make this point: On March 14, Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee made a speech to the 
American Legion in which he said that the American Legion could 
have the assurance that the 2d session of the 85th Congress would not 
take one dime from a veteran. ‘Then he goes on to elaborate upon that. 

In that same issue of the Arkansas Legionnaire, on the same 
page, I find this quotation : 


Budget Bureau directive cuts Arkansas Veterans beds 70, and 65 employees. 


I will not read more of that because I want to be just as short as I 
can, but I would like to have these articles from the A-kansas Legion- 
naire placed in the record. 

Mr. Manon. That will be done. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the Arkansas Legionnaire, March 14, 1958] 
TEAGUE PREDICTED NO CUTS IN VETERANS FuNpDS By CONGRESS 


The American Legion received firm assurance that the 2d session of the 
S5th Congress would “not take one dime from a veteran.” 

These words climaxed a dramatic hearing held by the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in Washington, D. C., to receive American Legion testimony and 
views on 1958 veterans legislation and the future of the entire VA hospital and 
medical program. 

The words came from Olin E. Teague of Texas, chairman of the committee, 
after National Commander John §S. Gleason, Jr., and National Rehabilitation 
Chairman Robert M. McCurdy had completed a 2-hour joint presentation on 
behalf of the American Legion. 

It was a jammed, standing-room- -only session with more than 500 American 
Legion department and post service officers and rehabilitation leaders from all 
parts of the country attending. 

The Arkansas delegation in Washington at the time included Department 
Commander Claude Carpenter, Jr., Claude A. Brown, Little Rock, a member 
of the executive committee of the rehabilitation commission; Allen Shepherd, 
Pine Bluff, area C representative on the commission; Freemon Mize, Magazine, 
claims officers for the Arkansas Veterans Service Office, and Clovis Copeland, 
Little Rock, member of the Legion’s National Publications Commission. 

“You have nothing to fear from this session of the Congress,” Chairman 
Teague declared. “This committee is very sympathetic. You need have no 
fear as to what will happen to the veteran program.” This assurance was 
greeted with prolonged applause from the assembled Legionnaires. 
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Bupeet BUREAU DrIREcTIVE Cuts ARKANSAS 70 Bens; 65 EMPLOYEES 


An unpublicized directive from the Bureau of the Budget will remove about 
70 Veterans’ Administration hospital beds from Arkansas veterans and the hos- 
pitals will lose about 65 employees. 

The action is a method used by the Eisenhower administration to circumvent 
the intentions of Congress and do by administrative order what Congress would 
not do by legislation. 

The directive requires a 2-percent reduction in operating funds, effective 
April 1. This means that each hospital must absorb about $10,000 per quarter. 


PROTESTS ENTERED 


Strong protests against the directive have been made through the Arkansas 
congressional delegation by Department Commander Claude Carpenter, Jr., Dr. 
Garland D. Murphy, Jr., department executive committeeman, and Claude A. 
Brown, member of the executive section of the national rehabilitation com- 
mission. 

The text of the Commander Carpenter’s letter to the delegation follows: 

“Department headquarters, the American Legion, learned today that drastic 
cutback in funds is contemplated by the Bureau of the Budget for the next 
quarterly operation of Veterans’ Administration hospitals. The directive will 
require 2-percent reduction in operating funds for all VA hospitals for the next 
quarter, beginning April 1. 

“In Arkansas, this fund reduction will result in the dismissal of about 15 
employees at the Fayetteville hospital, 20 at Little Rock, and 30 at Fort Roots, 
North Little Rock, which hospitals are already understaffed due to the budgetary 
requirements that increased costs of food and drugs, and terminal-leave pay 
must be absorbed in the existing operating budget. 

“This means that each hospital must absorb about $10,000 per quarter in 
funds that should be utilized for patient care. 

“If this contemplated cutback order is applied, it will be necessary for patient 
beds to be reduced by at least 15 in Fayetteville, 20 in Little Rock, and 40 at 
North Little Rock. There are 1,981 patients in the North Little Rock hospital 
with 96 percent bed occupancy and a waiting list of 123 applicants for neuro- 
psychiatric care. 

“Your efforts to forestall this curtailment of funds will be greatly appreciated 
by Legionnaires of Arkansas. It is sincerely hoped that you and your colleagues 
in the Arkansas delegation may prevent this obviously deliberate attempt to pre- 
vent needed hospital care for disabled veterans.” 


CALLED SHOCKING 


Dr. Murphy called the development “shocking.” His letter follows: 

“It was a shocking revelation to learn that the Bureau of the Budget is seek- 
ing to accomplish by arbitrary directive what might not be possible through legis- 
lation; that is, to reduce needed hospital beds of our disabled veterans, who, be- 
cause of age and disabilities, are in greater need of treatment than ever before.” 

Dr. Murphy listed the information contained in Commander Carpenter’s letter 
and then asked: 

“Ts Congress powerless to prevent this arbitrary abuse of budgetary power? 

“Can’t something be done to insure that funds appropriated for patient care 
cannot be drastically reduced ? 

“This critical VA bed problem justifies a militant fight on the Budget Bureau’s 
effort to jeopardize the veterans’ hospital program. I’m sure Arkansas Legion- 
naires can count on you to forestall this emergency that affects so many war 
veterans needing hospital care.” 


Mr. Norrety. I would now like to put a question to General Cullen. 
ASSIGNMENT OF AIR FORCE PATIENTS TO HOSPITALS 


The Air Force base at Little Rock sent 44 military patients to the 
Army and Navy Hospital during the past calendar year. At the same 
time General Hays and others have made statements about this, they 
sent patients all over the Nation; Walter Reed, Brooke Army Hospital, 
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Sheffield 54, Letterman 41, Maxwell, and so on down the line. Yet 
there is a major Army hospital within a distance of around 40 air 
miles that they could go to if they wanted to. 

What do you say about that ? 

General Cutten. Sir, I would like to correct the figure which I be- 
lieve you gave there as to the number sent to the hospital. T have 44 
military patients transferred to Army and Navy Hospital. With re- 
gard to the ones transferred elsewhere, there are a number of reasons 
for this; despite the fact that the Army and Navy Hospital is referred 
to as a general hospital, it does not have capabilities in all specialties. 


CAPABILITIES OF ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Norret. General, I certainly want to agree with you about 
that but the way that the Army and Navy Hospital i is being operated 
now is rather disgrs aceful. 

In all of the wars that we have had since about 80 years ago, the 
hospital has done marvelous work. 

I have a statement here that I want to furnish for the record later, 
but I will read an extract from it: 

The report which apparently received some circulation that the present facili- 
ties were not adaptable to expansion is certainly not true. The hospital 
cared for as many as 1,777 at one time during World War II. 

You ought to know about that. Is that about right? 

General Hays. That is when we had the Eastman Annex. 

Mr. Norrety (reading further) : 


alone 


In addition, there is an almost unprecedented peewee for wholesale ex- 
pansion in case of emergency. During World War II, 3 hotels near the hos- 
pital were taken over as a redistribution center which cared for some addi- 
tional 2,000 personnel at one time. 


You talk to me then about the Army and Navy Hospital not being 
adequate for expansion, if it is needed. 


This is only the beginning of potential use. There are approximately 300 
hotels, motels, and apartments which provide accommodation for 37,000 itinerant 
persons in this resort at one time. These can be made available if and when 
needed. The hospital itself could be expanded overnight and made the medical 
treatment center for up to 30,060 beds. 


Yet, you say that the Army and Navy Hospital is so little and so 
countrified that nothing can be done : about it. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. Norrete, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The people have backed down on their expression of 
willingness to get affidavits concerning the enlisted men moved out of the Army 
and Navy Hospital into the barracks on the day following the arrival of Colonel 
Kendrick. Under the circumstances, it looks like the only thing we can do to 
confirm this is to simply ask for a transcript of the records for patients on 
these days. Maybe the question could be asked as to whether or not these 
soldiers (Sergeant, First Class Wallace, Specialist, Second Class Harvey, Spe- 
cialist, Third Class Harris, Private, First Class Schilling) were moved or dis- 
charged from the hospital on or about January 25, and see what disposition the 
record shows. 

Congressman, it seems to me that one of our strongest arguments is still that 
the Department of the Army and the Surgeon-General’s office has not carried 
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out the intent of the Appropriations Committee. When the committee made its 
report, it recommended that the hospital be continued in operation, pending a 
complete and thorough investigation of the possibility of its future use. Agreed 
that technically the hospital has been open and operating, it comes down to a 
matter of the degree and the intent of the committee. Even following the au- 
thorization to increase the allotment of beds to 150, the patientload has been 
kept to 75 or less by administrative order. 

The report which apparently received some circulation that the present facili- 
ties were not adaptable to expansion is certainly not true. The hospital alone 
eared for as many as 1,777 at one time during World War II. In addition, there 
is an almost unprecedented opportunity for wholesale expansion in case of 
emergency. During World War II,.3 hotels near the hospital were taken over 
as a redistribution center which cared for some additional 2,000 personnel at 
one time. This is only the beginning of potential use. There are approximately 
300 hotels, motels, and apartments which provide accommodation for 37,000 
itinerant persons in this resort at one time. These can be made available if 
and when needed. The hospital itself could be expanded overnight and made the 
medical treatment center for up to 30,000 beds. 

This brings us to one point which seems of utmost importance, and that is 
the strategic location of the hospital. Unlike most Army hospitals which are 
located in coastal areas, the Army-Navy Hospital is located in the center of 
the United States, with great natural protection. The Defense Department has 
been asking defense industries to move out of coastal areas. In many other 
areas, the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion have made rather elaborate arrangements to be used as nerve centers in 
case of extreme emergency. Just as it is important to safeguard war produc- 
tion and other Government operations, it is also important to provide relatively 
safe hospital care for military personnel and others in event of emergency. 

The hospital at Hot Springs is the only Army general hospital between Fitz- 
simons at Denver, Walter Reed in Washington, and Brooke at San Antonio. 
This leaves a major segment of the Central United States which includes such 
troop concentration areas as Fort Benning, Ga.: Fort Sill, Okla.;: Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; Fort Campbell, Ky.; Fort Chaffee, Ark., and many others that would 
appear to be the normal source of patients for the Army-Navy Hospital in Hot 
Springs. Going beyond the Department of the Army itself, the Department of 
Defense in December, 1955, issued a directive stating that those hospital facili- 
ties nearest to any post, camp, or station should be used, regardless of the 
branch of service involved. It apparently made little or no difference, however, 
since relatively few Air Force personnel from the Little Rock Air Force Base 
some 50 air miles away from the Army and Navy have been hospitalized here. 

All of this, Congressman, is simply to say that it seems evident that no at- 
tempt is being made to provide effective use of the Army and Navy hospital 
facilities. With a little effort and realinement of thinking, the Army and Navy 
Hospital can again be operated both from the standpoint of service and economy 
to the Government. With the addition of a very few members to the staff, this 
hospital can provide adequate care of 400 patients, and operate at a per-patient 
day cost as economically as any general hospital the Army has. Again, I do not 
believe that the Surgeon-General’s office or the Department of the Army has 
carried out the wishes of your committee as your committee intended them to be 
done. ‘This, to me, is one of our strongest arguments. 

If you think of other information I might be able to get for you, please let me 
know. 

Kindest personal regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
At GUICE. 


HOT SPRINGS AS CENTER OF POTENTIAL PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Norrety. I asked the Census Bureau to prepare for me a state- 
ment on the number of inhabitants living within a certain radius of 
Hot Springs. I asked them to prepare this on the basis of showing 
Hot Springs in the center and then the population figures for 100 
miles, 200 miles, and 300 miles. They have done that for me and T 
would now like to refer to it in concluding what T want to say on 
this point. 
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Mr. Chairman, if you or any members of the committee, would like 
to see that list, 1 would be glad to let you have that. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr, Norreni. Within the distance of 100 miles, we have some Army 
bases; within 200 miles, we have still.more; within that distance of 
300 miles, we still have more, and so on. 

If you take the airbase and Camp Chaffee—they are both in Ar- 
kansas—then in addition to that it is not but 50 miles by air to Fort 
Campbell in Kentucky. It.is about 228 miles to Fort Leonard Wood 
in Missouri. It is about 275 miles or a little less to Fort Sill, Okla. 
I have not mentioned the airbases in Louisiana and Mississippi, which 
are right across the line. There is also an airbase just across the line 
from the Mississippi River. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Marcw 24, 1958. 
Mr. Norkett: Mr. Fay, Bureau of Census called today and advised that an 
estimate has been obtained with regard to the number of inhabitants living 
within a certain radius of Hot Springs. The approximate was given as follows: 


I RR in ne ctincatink lt i on can acai ici Ratti lee a eee ea 1, 100, 000 
I aii ik a i i i a le 4, 100, 000 
een ee ee ee ee ees 6, 600, 000 


Mr. Fay stressed that the number is purely an estimate and advised that he 
would mail to you a copy of the maps, showing circles upon which estimate was 
based. 


TRANSFER OF ENLISTED MEN FROM HOSPITAL TO BARRACKS 


Mr. Norretu. I have also been requested to ask you this question: 
Is Colonel Kendrick here ? 

General Hays. No, sir. 

Mr. Norreiu. General, I do not personally know if this is correct 
but I have been advised that it is correct, and consequently I just 
simply ask you if you know whether it is correct or not. On Janu- 
ary 24, a colonel by the name of Kendrick, Chief of Professional 
Services from the Surgeon General’s Office, appeared unannounced. 
Do you know anything “about that? 

General Hays. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Norretzt. Was he unannounced ? 

General Hays. I am not too sure about the unannounced part. 

Mr. Norrett. You do not know. All right. But it was an 
unannounced, so my friend says, visit to the Army and Navy Hospital. 
He was sent to find out why the hospital was exceeding its patient 
limitation. He interviewed not one but every patient personally to 
see why he was there, and on January 25, the following day, the follow- 
ing patients who were in the hospital were transferred to the 
barracks: 

Why? Not because they did not have enough beds in the Army 
and Navy Hospital, but they were transferred out of the hospital to 
the barracks. They continued to get hospitalization. I will give you 
the names. 

One man is Sergeant Wallace; another man is a man by the name 
of Harvey; another one is Harris, and then there was another one by 
the name of Schilling. 
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On January 27, a sergeant by the name of Lopez was also trans- 
ferred. Where? To the barracks. He had previously been in a 
bed at the Army and Navy Hospital but he was transferred to the 
barracks. He had been on pass of some kind, I believe. I do not 
know exactly what, but I do want to make this point clear. These 
men had to go up and down a hill, how far? 150 yards from the 
hospital. W "hat for? For their treatments at the hospital, Mr. 
Chairman. 

LETTER FROM PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


I have another very interesting letter that I want to refer to. I am 
sorry to take so much time, but ‘I will be through in just a little bit. 

This letter was written to me by somebody else. 

They know nothing about the situation that I have been talking 
to you about so far, but the person who furnished me this information 
is a member of the armed services. He feels that if his identity were 
revealed the powers that be would make it plenty hot for him. 

This, I might mention, is from Pine Bluff, Ark., and not Hot 
Springs. 

Last year when you asked Colonel Westervelt for information, he furnished 
you this information direct. As a result, Westervelt was severely criticized by 
the Surgeon General. 

This year all information requested by the Arkansas delegation is 
cleared through the Surgeon General before it is released to any of 
the Arkansas delegati ion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude by making this statement 
at this point about my friend in Pine Bluff. 

I quote: 


The reason the Washington colonel and others hurried down to Hot Springs 
was that the Army and Navy Hospital had exceeded their patient census. 


LIMITATIONS ON PATIENT LOAD 


did not know that you had a patient census. Do you have a 
patient census ? 

General Hays. You mean a limitation? Do you mean a limitation 
on the number of patients? 

Mr. Norrevn. Yes, you are supposed to have a 150-bed hospital. 
You started with that. 

General Hays. Operating beds is a term that we use primarily for 
staffing a hospital. a capacity of the hospital is slightly over 400. 
The local load—and when I say “local” I am including the airbase at 
Little Rock and all of the surrounding territory there—the ones that 
I mentioned generate about 45 and 50 patients. Those are the ones 
who come in from local airbases. 

In addition io that, we have been transferring in, as I outlined 
Secretary Brucker’s letter, we have been transferring in other patients 
from overseas and patients requiring long-term hospitalization whose 
homes are somewhere near Hot Springs within quite a wide radius. 
The only patients that we control centrally are the ones that we trans- 
fer in. We have no control over patients that are generated locally. 
They come to the hospital. As far as I can determine, there has never 
been any restriction placed on the admission of patients who want 
to come into the hospital. 








DISABLED SERGEANT ORDERED FROM HOT SPRINGS TO FORT SAM HOUSTON 


Mr. Norreii. The last thing I want to mention is this: I had a letter 
last fall saying that somebody in Hot Springs was being channeled 
to Brooke Hospital for examination. He had been in the Army for 
a long time and he had been captured by the Japanese during the war 
and when he got out he came to Hot Springs. His name is Stanley 


Wallace. 

IL believe I mentioned the name of Stanley Wallace earlier. I want 
to say that I had a letter last fall which wanted to know why he 
could not be sent to the Army and Navy Hospital in Hot Springs. 
They took it up with me and I wired my secretary to see what the 
trouble was. My secretary sent a wire and she then sent a copy of 
the wire tome. This is what she said on October 8 and I quote: 


Mr. WILLIAM CANNON, 
Hot Springs, Ark.: 


In accordance with your request by letter of October 5 in behalf of Sgt. Stan- 
ley Wallace, Congressman Norrell is pleased to advise that the Department of the 
Army is changing orders for the sergeant to undergo examinations at the Army 
and Navy Hospital on October 14, instead of Brooke Hospital, as previously ad- 
vised. Confirmation letter will follow. 

Do you have any further statement on that ? 

General Hays. I am not familiar with the Sgt. Stanley Wallace 


case, Congressman. I can certainly check on it and have information 
made available to you tomorrow, 


(The material referred to follows:) 


M. Set. Stanley F. Wallace, RA 6821398, was placed on the temporary dis- 
ability retired list on May 31, 1953. 

Army regulations require members on the temporary diSability retired list 
to appear for periodic physical examinations not less frequently than every 18 
months during the 5-year period from the date of placement thereon, to deter- 
mine whether they require further hospitalization, should be returned to duty, 
or should be permanently retired. 

Master Sergeant Wallace was examined in November 1954 and in May 1956 
at Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. 

He was ordered to appear at Brooke Army Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
for his final periodic examination on October 14, 1957. At that time Army 
and Navy Hospital did not have a physical evaluation board, the nearest such 
board being at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. Physical evaluation boards are com- 
posed of senior officers of the line and Medical Corps officers. Three members, 
of whom one is a Medical Corps officer, constitute a quorum. 

Master Sergeant Wallace requested, by letter dated October 4, 1957, to the 
Adjutant General, that he be authorized to report to Army and Navy Hospital 
instead of Brooke Army Hospital for his final periodic examination. His orders 
to. Brooke Army Hospital were revoked and he was ordered to Army and Navy 
Hospital effective October 14, 1957. The date of the new order and the revocation 
of the previous order was October 8, 1957, which is the date of the wire referred to 
by Mr. Norrell. 

Master Sergeant Wallace signed a statement on October 15, 1957, electing 
not to appear before the physical evaluation board at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
He was examined by the medical board at Army and Navy Hospital on Noyember 
18, 1957. 

The medical board recommended that he be referred to a physical evaluation 
board. In accordance with the election of Master Sergeant Wallace the 
physical evaluation board at Fort Sam Houston met without his presence and 
found him physically unfit to perform the duties of his office by reason of physical 
disability. He was permanently retired on January 31, 1958. 


Mr. Norreti. The census records will show that within 100 miles 
radius, we have living there 1.1 million people, within a radius of 200 
miles from Hot Springs we have a population of 4.1 million, and with- 
in 300 miles, we have a population of 6.6 million. 
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This document has already been put m the record, so I will not renew 
my request. 
Mr. Chairman, I am going to close with one more statement. 


CONGRESSIONAL DESIRE FOR LEVEL OF OPERATION OF HOSPITAL 


I wrote the Secretary of the Army on January 17 asking for an 
investigation to see if we could not have the Army and Navy Hospital 
operated according to the request that Congress made some years 
ago. That request I would like to quote to you now. 

This will be found in the committee report on the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill 1957 on page 24 and I will quote the last 
paragraph: 

While the Army-Navy Hospital was reopened no effort was made to operate 
it as much more than a dispensary. Only a token number of doctors was as- 
signed, and due to this it was deemed that only limited types of patients could 
be sent to the hospital. This resulted in an average patient load of 40 or less. 
The committee feels that a wholehearted effort should be made to operate the 
hospital in a proper manner that will be to the good of the Army and its 
personnel. 

General Hays. May I make a remark on that? 

Mr. Norreti. Do you think that you have done that? 

General Hays. About the time that this report was made, we had 
about 5 doctors on duty there at the hospital. My chief surgical con- 
sultant, who, at that time, was Colonel Shaeffer, went down there and 
found that the doctors in the hospital were attempting procedures 
that were beyond their capabilities. Consequently, we assigned more 
doctors there and we now have 11. As you will recall in “the state- 
ment that I made initially, we have averaged during calendar 1957 
an average of 67 occupied beds in the hospital. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASED ASSIGNMENT OF PATIENTS 


Mr. Norrett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to close with this one 
statement. In the closing paragraph of my letter to the Secretary 
of the Army, I say this: 

As public officials neither you nor I wish to place unwarranted burdens on the 
Federal Treasury, and I wish to urge upon you the propriety of the issuance of 
orders that will insure the assignment of patients to the Army-Navy Hosiptal 
who reside in the area it should properly serve. 

That simply was not done. 

I am as much interested in the budget as anybody in the United 
States, but to see a great hospital that has done so much for the coun- 
try simply wrecked and ruined, as you have just about done, General, 
Lam hardly able to bear it or stand it. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask that I be permitted to put. some things in 
the record at this point referring to the possible future use of this 
hospital. 

That is all. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Norrell. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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[From the Arkansas Gazette, March 1, 1958] 
UssE FoR ARMY-NAvVY 


The American Legion’s rehabilitation conference in Washington has come 
forth with the logical proposal that the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs be 
converted into a national arthritic center for veterans. The resolution recom- 
mending the move was in a way a Slap at VA spokesmen who have argued that 
there were not enough veterans in Arkansas to justify such an action, although 
Claude Carpenter Jr., commander of the Legion’s Arkansas Department, esti- 
mates that there are some 500 such ex-servicemen in the State now awaiting 
treatment. 

But regardless of how many service-connected cases of arthritis there are in 
Arkansas or even in the Southwest, there are certainly enough over the nation 
to make such an institution useful. Indeed, arthritis is one of the two most 
common diseases. Moreover, there is a good precedent for converting Gov- 
ernment hospitals into specialized centers such as that proposed at Hot Springs. 
Fitzsimmons General at Denver, for instance, has become a national center for 
treatment of tubercular cases. 

Beyond all this, there still lies the basic fallacy of closing down a well-equipped 
and splendidly-located hospital such as Army-Navy while busily building more 
VA hospitals elsewhere in the country. Akansas physicians have suggested a 
number of times that the military—or some agency—establish a treatment clinic 
for all the rheumatoid diseases at Army-Navy, pointing out that the thermal 
waters alone give it a natural advantage that can be found in relatively few 
other places in the country. Furthermore, Leo N. Levi Hospital in Hot Springs 
has now become one of the leading arthritic treatment facilities and there might 
be an excellent opportunity for joint research between Levi and Army-Navy. 

These are considerations which apparently have not been taken into account 
by either the Department of Defense or the Veterans’ Administration, and cer- 
tainly further study of the situation is in order. The Legion has made a sound 
suggestion. 





{From the Hot Springs New Era, February 27, 1958] 
Lecion Group Asks VA To TurRN ARMY-NAVY INTO CENTER FOR ARTHRITICS 


WasuiInaton (A, P.)—The Veterans’ Administration has been asked by the 
American Legion’s National Rehabilitation Conference to convert Army-Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., into a national arthritic center. 

The conference adopted a resolution proposed by Claude Carpenter Jr., of Lit- 
tle Rock, commander of the Legion’s Arkansas Department. 

Carpenter told the conference yesterday that 500 veterans in Arkansas were 
awaiting treatment and that 200 of them were patients at the resort city’s hos- 
pital. 

Also attending the meeting were Allen Shepherd, of Pine Bluff: Freeman 
Mize, of Magazine, Dr. Garland Murphy Jr., of El Dorado, and Clovis Copeland, 
of the State Publicity and Parks Commission. 

The Army has sporadically attempted to close Army-Navy Hospital. Ar- 
kansas Congressmen have kept it open. 

Sumner Whittier, Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration, has said 
there are not enough Arkansas veterans requiring treatment to consider a pro- 
posed joint operation of the hospital by the VA and Army. 

The conference resolution was adopted on the basis that the Armed Forces 
were sending more and more men into cold climate where exposure may result 
in arthritis and that the thermal waters at Hot Springs have proved beneficial 
in treatment of the ailment. 

The Army has been trying to close the hospital since 1954, contending that 
the patient load was too light for continued operation of the big institution. 

However, each attempt has been met with defeat in Congress through the efforts 
of United States Senator John L. McClellan and Representative W. F, Norrell, 
of the Sixth District. 

McCletlan recently announced he would, introduce a special measure to’ have 
the Army turn the hospital over fo the State of Arkansas if another. closing 
move is launched. 
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American Legion leaders in the past have gone to bat for the Army-Navy. 
The State Department adopted a resolution at its State convention a few years 
ago urging that it be kept open. 


EFFORTS TO UTILIZE HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. General, have you made an effort in good faith to uti- 
lize this hospital, or have you tried to find ways and means of defeating 
the previous requests of Congress to utilize the hospital ? 

General Hays. Mr. Chairman, I think we have made every effort to 
utilize the hospital in the proper way. As I indicated previously, we 
have no control over retired personnel or dependents as to where they 
go. The only people that we can control] are active-duty military per- 
sonnel. I think it is only in the interest of the patient that we follow 
our basic policy of hospitalization of our active-duty personnel and 
that is that we hospitalize them as close to their home station as we 
can where we have the necessary staff and facilities. In the case of 
an individual who would probably be retired or is a long-term case, we 
transfer him to the hospital which is closest to his home so that his 
family can come to see him. 


HOSPITALS AT ARMY BASES WITHIN 300 MILES OF HOT SPRINGS 


The only way that we could increase the patient load at the Army 
and Navy Hospital would be to transfer active-duty personnel. For 
example, from Chaffee or from Leonard Wood or from Fort Hood, 
Tex. When they get sick, we could pull them out there and move 
them to Hot Springs. 

Mr. Manon. Does that make sense? 

General Hays. Not to me. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the distance between those camps and the 
hospital ? 

General Hays. The air distance to Chaffee is about 90 miles. I un- 
derstand that by road it isabout 120 miles. That is a fairly large camp. 

Mr. Anprews. The distance to the general hospital ? 

General Hays. As I said, we have not used the term “general hos- 
pital” since 1950. The degree of specialization and the staff that we 
have at the hospital depend on the patient load. 

Mr. Anprews. Chaffee is 90 miles and you have a hospital there? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it considered a good hospital ? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. What about Hood ? 

General Hays. Hood is in Texas and that is down below Dallas, 
about halfway between Dallas and San Antonio. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the distance? 

General Hays. We have a large hospital there. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the distance? 

General Hays. I have it roughly. I would guess it is about 300, a 
little over 300 miles; Fort Sill is 300 miles; Fort Polk, La., is 245 
miles; Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., is 230 miles. 


Mr. Anprews. Do you have good hospitals at all of those in- 
stallations? 
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General Hays. The buildings leave a lot to be desired in every one 
of those that I have mentioned, with the exception of Sill. With the 
exception of Sill, they are wartime construction, but we have to main- 

tain large staffs of doctors at those places. They are excellently 


equipped and excellently staffed because they have the patient load 
right there. 


“Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


UTILIZATION OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. Forp. Are those hospitals used to their fullest capacity ¢ 

General Hays. No, sir. We have a great excess of hospital ca- 
pacity throughout the United States, as you know, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Could you run down those 4 or 5 hospital facilities which 
you have mentioned at these various camps showing their capacity and 
utilization? Could you run that off quickly for us? 

General Hays. Very easily. 

Mr. Forp. Could ye do it right now? 

General Hays. No, I do not have the figures here, but all of them 
have a great deal of excess capacity. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Hospital Normal ca- Operating 
pacity, beds beds ! 
Fort Chaffee, Ark 1, 108 350 
Fort Hood, Tex. - 1, 056 300 
Fort Sill, Okla... i : ; ‘ ; , | 842 | 270 
Fort Polk, La , ant . 1, 100 | 220 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo...___- ski ; ii t | 


1, 149 | 475 


1 As of Mar. 5, 1958. 


Mr. Forp. Are they 50 percent utilized, 25 percent, 75 percent, or 
in general what is the percentage ? 

General Hays. I would guess offhand less than 50 percent of the 
capacity is utilized. 

Mr. Stxes. Do I understand that all of the facilities that you have 


mentioned have hospital facilities in excess of their present require- 
ments ¢ 


General Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. Are these hospital facilities unused to date? 

General Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me get some information from the Air Force and 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PATIENTS BY AMBULANCE 


General Cullen, what do you consider a reasonable distance to trans- 
port nonemergency patients and emergency patients by highway over 
good highways? 

General CuLLeNn. I do not believe that you can come up with any 
average, Mr. Sikes. It depends on the condition of the patient, the 
condition from which he is suffering. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you differentiate between emergency and non- 
emergency / 


2#4186—58—-——-36 
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General Cutten. I think the emergency case should be gotten to 
the medical facilities in the shortest time and distance. In the non- 
emergency case, you can go considerably longer distances. 


AIR BASES WITHIN 100 MILES OF HOT SPRINGS 


Mr. Sixes. What bases do you have within 100 miles, or approxi- 
mately that, of Hot Springs? 

General Cutten. Sir, I would have to look at the map. I do not 
have that handy here. 

Mr. Srxes. There is one at Little Rock ? 

General CuLLen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What other ? 

General Cutten. Blytheville is probably within 100 air miles. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know of any other ? 

General Cutten. Not offhand. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply that for the record ? 

General Cutten. Yes, sir; I will. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The only United States Air Force base within 100 air miles of Hot Springs, 
Ark., is the Little Rock Air Force Base. There are no United States Air Force 
hospitals within this distance. 

Mr. Srxes. You said it took about 3 hours’ time, by ambulance, to 
go from Little Rock to Hot Springs. There is a very good road, an 
excellent highway over most of that distance now, and there is under 
construction a new first-class highway for the remainder of the 
distance. If it is not already completed it will be very soon. If it 
takes 3 hours to do that 70 miles, that would be the slowest ambul: ance 
passage on record. An hour and a half should be adequate. By air, 
it can be considerably less. 


AIR FORCE HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY FACILITIES AT LITTLE ROCK 


Do you have a hospital at Little Rock ? 

General Cutten. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Sixes. What facilities do you use for your patients? 

General Cutten. We are using a bart ‘acks modified rather in a 
very economical way slightly to give them a little bit of surgical 
capability. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it meet your needs? 

General CuLLEN. It manages to return to duty 5 out of 6 cases ad- 
mitted to it. It does not meet our requirements, since we are not able 
to take care of any dependents there, and it is certainly marginal to 
take care of any accident cases. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think there is any disposition on the part of 
this committee to deny you needed hospital facilities there, or any 
other place. You have not come to this committee for funds for such 
a hospital. Apparently you have not received budget approval to ask 
for a new hospital. Pending the time that you can ask for a new 
hospital for the Little Rock ‘base, you have indicated to us that you 
do not consider it practical to use the facilities at Hot Springs. Would 
they not be much better than the facilities you are presently using? 

General Cutten. For certain cases, and we do use them for those 
cases. For example, for an average case cared for in a dispensary-type 
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operation, which is what we have there, a case which only stays 2 or 
3 days away from duty. We feel that, despite the inconvenience and 
the difficulties of taking care of those cases at Little Rock, we are 
better off to take care of them there and have a minimum time away 
from duty than to send them as far away as Hot Springs. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that, if you were to use the facilities at 
Hot Springs, it would prejudice your opportunity to get an Air Force 
hospital at “Little Rock at a later date? 

General Cutten. I could not answer that. I think it would be an 
uneconomical operation that would have adverse effect upon the care 
of the patients. 


AIR FORCE PATIENTS AT ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Sixes. How many patients do you send to Hot Springs now‘ 

General Cutten. In calendar year 1957, we sent 44 patients over 
to Hot Springs. We had an average patient load of Air Force per- 
sonnel of six at all times. That is, military patients. 

Mr. Srxes. Why do you send those patients to Hot Springs? 

General Cutten. We send the kind of case that is capable of stand- 
ing the trip over there. That is, the nonemergency type case and 
the type of case that they can give adequate care to at Hot Springs. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any additional cases of that type in the Little 
Rock Airbase? 

General Cutten. I could not answer that question, specifically. I 
can say that we have issued instructions to the airbase to do just 
that, to send over all the cases whose condition will not be adversely 
affected by the trip. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 


VALUE OF TIME OF SERVICEMAN 


Mr. Froop. It is curious that, for the first time in several years, I 
have heard the Army—it is strange that it should come from the 
medical people or, perhaps, it is not strange—but apparently nobody 
else pays attention to it. I have been trying to find out from the 
Army for many years what value, if any, it places upon the time of 
the individual soldier when the question of transporting him from 
one place to another arises. So far, the Army has evidenced no 
interest in that time and now, over a distance of a hundred miles, Mr. 
Chairman, the medical people are seriously concerned about the time 
of the soldier. Yet the Transportation Corps, transporting millions 
of soldiers over dozens of years, have never been aware of the element. 


AIR FORCE HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY FACILITIES AT LITTLE ROCK 


Mr. Srxes. Are your facilities at Little Rock crowded ? 

General Cutten. No, sir. We averaged approximately 15 patients 
in there the year round in 1957. The maximum was 28 during the 
flu epidemic, which did crowd us. 

Mr. Srxes. You have indicated that you do not have space for de- 
pendents. For what other category of patients are there space or 
facility limitations? 
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General CuEn, It is not a question of space. We do not have 
the facilities to take care of the dependents. We are using a bar- 
racks building. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have facilities with which to take care of your 
normal Air Force patient load or are facilities limited for these 
patients ? 

General CuLLEN. Spacewise, the facilities normally are not crowded. 
We can take care of up to 24 or 25 patients without being unduly 
crowded. We average about 15. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you lack? 

General Cutten. We lack surgical facilities, food facilities. We 
must get the food from the central dining hall and bring it over 
by truck. 

Mr. Sr«es. All of that is available through transportation from 
other sources in the area ? 

General Cunien. Yes, sir. We also can get this patient into the 
hospital, treat him, get him back on his job with a minimum loss 
of time from his job. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PATIENT TO HOSPITAL AND BACK TO BASE 


Mr. Srxes. You could also fly the patient from Little Rock to Hot 
Springs in 30 minutes, say an hour, total lapsed time, from the time 
he leaves your hospital until he gets to the Army-Navy Hospital. 
An hour each way would not be a great loss of time. 

General CuLien. It would require aircraft, crew, and air evacua- 
tion crews to transport him though, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. If you-took him by ambulance you could cope with the 
problem of transportation. I should think 14% hours would be ample 
time,each way. That isa3-hour round trip. 

General Cutten. It isn’t transportation time. It is getting him 
over there, cured, transportation, getting him back to the base. 

Mr. Srxes. He should get well more quickly in a hospital having 
better facilities. 

General Cutten. I think experience for many years in all three 
services has shown the further a man gets away from his home base 
the longer it takes him to get back to duty, sir. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL FACILITIES AT LITTLE ROCK 


Mr. Srxes. In the case of the Veterans Administration, Dr. Cohen, 
your nearest hospital to Hot Springs is where ? 

Dr. Conen. Little Rock. 

Mr. Sixes. Are facilities adequate there ? 

Dr. Conen. Yes, sir. We have a hospital at Little Rock, 491 beds 
equipped and staffed to serve all types od cemlitiette: 

Mr. Srxes. Are all of those beds in use ? 

Dr. Conen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What facilities are available for the overflow of patients 
if all of your beds are in use? 

Dr. Conrn. By “in use” I mean all of them are operating. The 
average daily patient load in that hospital during the last fiscal year 
was 421. Thus far this year the average patient load has been 425. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you need any additional beds for the patient load 
that normally is associated with Little Rock ? 
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Dr. Conen. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it not be economical for you to utilize facilities 
at the Army-Navy hospital rather than to move people from the Hot 
Springs area to Little Rock? u 

Dr. Conn. The only group of patients that might be involved there 
would be the patients that actually live in Hot Springs. I don’t know 
just how many of our patients come from Hot g rings. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you now transfer patients from Hot Springs to Little 
Rock or do you allow patients from the Hot Springs area to go to the 
hospital in Hot Springs ? 

Dr. Conren. We can only hospitalize patients outside of our system 
if beds are not available in our system. We are hospitalizing all serv- 
ice-connected cases and those non-service-connected cases where beds 
are available. 

Mr. Srxes. If you hospitalized those people at Hot Springs would 
it be done at a savings to you ? 

Dr. Coven. In the case of the service-connected patient, the cost 
would be approximately the same as in our own hospital. 

Mr. Stxes. It would be a matter of greater convenience however to 
the patients to be hospitalized closer to their homes, would it not? 

Dr. Conen. Yes, sir 

Mr. Srxes. Do you tell me you can’t hospitalize some veterans ex- 
cept at Veterans Administration hospitals. 

Dr. Coren. The service-connected veteran may be hospitalized in 
other facilities. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED CASES 


Mr. Srxes. Are you able to take care of the non-service-connected 
veterans who apply for hospitalization ? 

Dr. Coven. In the case of general medical and surgical patients, we 
are able to provide hospitalization for both service-connected and non- 
service-connected patients promptly, except for certain seasonal in- 
creases in demand during the late winter. 

Mr. Srxrs. Then you have a different situation in Arkansas than 
we clo in Florida. There we have a very limited bed availability due 
to great increases in population. We have a terrific problem of get- 
ting our nonservice cases admitted for treatment. You may not have a 
similar problem in Arkansas. 

Dr. Conen. That is correct. The situation is not comparable to 
that in Florida. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not have a waiting list for non-service-connected ? 

Dr. Conmn. No, sir; only the seasonal one referred to before. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF SERVICE-CONNECTED CASES 


Mr. SrKes. On service-connected cases, you can hospitalize them 
anywhere ? 

Dr. Conen. That is correct; if VA facilities are not available. 
When beds are allocated to the VA in other Federal hospitals, such 
beds are considered VA facilities. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you hospitalize them in Hot Springs now? 

Dr. Conen. No, sir: except in case of emergencies. 

Mr. Sixes. Why not? 
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Dr. Conen. Because most of the veterans prefer hospitalization 
in veterans hospitals. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not think that would be the case where a man lives 
nearer a first-class facility such as the Army and Navy hospital. 

Dr. Conzn. I can only refer to our experiences, sir... Most of them 
do prefer hospitalization in our facilities. 

Mr. Sr«zs. Is there any reason why you shouldn't hospitalize a 
service-connected case in Hot Springs if they indicate that is»where 
they want to go? 

Dr. Conen. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes, You could do that? 

Dr, Conen. Yes, sir. We, could negotiate an agreement with the 
Department of Defense which would. permit utilization of beds allo- 

cated. 

Mr. Srxes. You would be willing to do that? 

Dr. Conen. In an individual case, if the veteran expressed prefer- 
ence we could arrange it. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED CASES 


Mr. Sixes. How about the nonservice case? Is it true that these 
cases cannot be hospitalized other than in veterans hospitals? 

Dr. Conen. Yes, sir: except for females or in the case of emer- 
gencies, and where beds have been allocated under agreement. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that because of VA regulations or because of law? 

Dr. Conen. No, sir: law. 

Mr. Sixes. Then a rider to a bill or a special act would be required 
in order to modify the limitation in the case of the non-service-con- 
nected male patients, in order to utilize the Hot Springs hospital 
for their treatment? 

Dr. Couen. I believe that is correct, sir. Under the law, we could 
utilize the Hot Springs hospital for an eligible veteran provided beds 
are allocated under agreement between the Veterans Administration 
and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you in position to tell us approximately how many 
patients are hospitalized in the service-connected category and in the 
non-service-connected category from the immediate area around Hot 
Springs, say, 25 miles from Hot Springs? 

Dr. Conen. I cannot dothat. I would be happy to provide that. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you provide that for us? 

Dr. Conen. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

On April 2, 1958, there were 4 service-connected patients and 39 non-service-con- 


nected patients hospitalized at VA hospital, Little Rock, Ark. whose place of 
residence was Hot Springs or Garland County, Ark. 


APPARENT EFFORTS TO REDUCE PATIENT LOAD AT HOT SPRINGS 


Mr. Sixes. General Hays, would you tell us something about the 
cases referred to by Mr. Norrell where it appeared that patient load 
at Hot Springs was above 75 in January; whereupon certain actions 
apparently were taken to reduce that patient load below 75 at the 
Army-Navy hospital 

What were the circumstances ? 
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General Hays. May I read this paragraph? I think you were not 
in the room when I read it. 


In the first 3 weeks of January 1958, the number of beds occupied at Army 
and Navy hospital rose very rapidly. In view of the fact that this rise was not 
due to an increase in respiratory disease, Col. Douglas B. Kendrick, Chief 
Surgical Consultant, Office of the Surgeon General, was sent to Army and Navy 
hospital to render whatever assistance he could. He found that all patients were 
in need of hospitalization; that no cases were beyond the capabilities. of the 
hospital staff and that all cases were being cared for properly. Reports on 
occupied beds for the month of February 1958 indicate that the number of 
patients has reverted to a normal level. Neither the sudden rise nor the subse- 
quent drop of the patient load in January was due to an epidemic, nor was it due 
to any administrative action by the hospital commander or the Department of 
the Army. It apparently was a happenstance of incidence of illness in individuals 
eligible to receive care in the hospital. None of the patients was transferred 
to other hospitals and none was discharged prematurely. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. INTEREST IN ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Anprews. Doctor, would the VA have a need for the Army— 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs? 

Dr. Coney. No, sir. Two years ago we made a very careful study. 
We sent one of our professional staff and a representative of our con- 
struction and real estate service out to Army-Navy Hospital and made 
a complete survey of it. We found the buildings in excellent condi- 
tion. There was no question about the condition and the type of plant. 
Then we made our population survey and did the various demographic 
studies necessary to justify the use of those facilities. We found 
much of the material which I have presented, which has been brought 
up to date. 

The actual demands for hospitalization are only slightly higher to- 
day than they were 2 years ago when that survey was made. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you this: Would it be feasible for Air Force 
to use some of the Veterans Administration facilities in Little Rock 
and for the Veterans Administration to use some of the Army-Navy 
Hospital facilities in Hot Springs? 


HOSPITALIZATION OF ATR FORCE PERSONNEL IN VA HOSPITAL IN 
LITTLE ROCK 


Let me ask General Cullen first. 

General Cutten. We are permitted now and do use the veterans 
facilities in Little Rock; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me ask Dr. Cohen: Would it be practical for you, 
if the law permitted, to use more of the facilities in Hot Springs to 
allow the Air Force to use more of your facilities at Little Rock? 

Dr. Courn. Well, sir, we do, as the general has said, hospitalize 
military personnel in our hospitals when permitted to do so. 

Mr. Srxes. How many do you now hospitalize for the Air Force? 

Dr. Coren. I do not know that specific figure. 

General Cutien. I will get the exact figure e. The average for 1957. 
It is in the neighborhood of five. Around 4 or 5 patients on the 
average. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


During calendar year 1957 an average of 7.4 Air Force patients per day 
were hospitalized in the Veterans’ Administration hospital at Little Rock. 

Mr. Srxes. What type of patients do you send there? 

Dr. Conen. Emergency patients that we feel because of their con- 
dition cannot be taken to Hot Springs. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel there is justification for treatment at Hot 
Springs for more than this small number ? 

General Cutten. No, sir. The others that are not emergency con- 
ditions and that will return to their duty within a relatively short 
while and are not going to be separated are sent to Hot Springs. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General, for your appearance. 


TRANSFER OF PATIENTS FROM HOSPITAL TO BARRACKS 


Mr. Srxes. General Hays, we were discussing the transfer of some 
enlisted personnel to the barracks who then continued to get hospital 
service. Why were they transferred to barracks? 

General Hays. I would say this, Mr. Sikes: That in hospitals that 
are on post where the troops live, when the need for active hospitaliza- 
tion is over, we frequently transfer those patients, put them in 
quarters, so to speak, and maybe they come back once a day or once 
every other day, something like that for physiotherapy or some other 
care. In places that are not on post hospitals, we do the same thing. 

For example, at Walter Reed when the patient no longer needs 
active hospital care we will transfer him out to Forest Glen and I 
assume that this was the same thing there at the hospital at Hot 
Springs. It is something that we do all the time. ‘We try to cut our 
hospital stay of all of our patients down as low as we can. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ARMY PATIENTS TO ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Sixes. Is it true that no new patients have been sent by the 
Army to Army-Navy General Hospital recently ? 

General Hays. You mean transferred in from outside ? 

Mr. Sixes. No new patients sent to the hospital in recent weeks. 

General Hays. I will have to check on that. I don’t have that 
figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there an Army policy to prevent them from being 
sent there? 

General Hays. No. I outlined, again, I think while you were out 
of the room, our policy on hospitalization, which is to hospitalize pa- 
tients as close to their home base as we can. In those cases where the 
patient will probably be discharged from the Army or if it is a long- 
term case, we transfer the patient to the hospital nearest his home, 
which is capable of doing the work. We handle the hospital at Hot 
Springs exactly the same as the other Army hospitals. In other words, 
if it is a patient who lives in North Carolina, one of those type of cases 
coming back from overseas, he probably would be separated from the 
service. In all probability we would hospitalize him at Fort Bragg 
Hospital. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you accept any patients for treatment from places 
other than the Air Force at Little Rock, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration at Little Rock? I am speaking of other military installations 
in the area. Do you accept any of their patients for treatment ? 


. 
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General Hays. Yes. The hospitalization, primary hospitalization 
for the Army troops at Little Rock, we have about 200 Army troops 
there at Little Rock. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean the illegal and reprehensible occupation of 
Little Rock by Federal troops is still going on? 

General Hays. There are 410 members of the Federal National 
Guard temporarily déwn there. That is over and above this 224 figure 
that I gave you. We also hospitalize them from Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not very hazardous duty; is it? 

General Hays. All I know is what I see in the papers. 


OPERATING AND NONOPERATING COSTS AT ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manion. Have you made it clear for the record, if you closed the 
hospital how much it would take to keep the hospital in standby con- 
dition ? 

General Hays, $130,000 a year. 

Mr. Tuomas. You said the overall cost was $1.7 million. You said 
there was a saving of $536,000. Do you mean by that saving of 
$536,000 that if you close the hospital, and not have any hospital there, 
it would cost you $536,000 in excess of the $1.7 million you have now? 

General Hays. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean? 

General Hays. The Chairman’s question was how much would it 
cost to keep it there, $130,000. 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM CLOSING ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by this savings of $536,000 a year 
by keeping it there? If the figures mean what apparently they in- 
tend to mean, there is no argument. You have an annual saving by 
keeping the hospital going of $536,000; is that correct? 

General Hays. No, sir. We have an annual saving of $536,500 if 
we close the hospital and put it in standby. 

Mr. Thomas. That is not what you said. You said awhile ago you 
had annual saving by keeping it going. I was just wondering. 

Mr. Manion. Please make that clear for the record. Of course, any 
patients that are hospitalized there would have to be hospitalized 
elsewhere would not be represented as a part of the savings. Make it 
all very clear. 

Thank you very much. 

General Hays. I have a sheet here I can insert in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford, did you have a question ? 


ARMY'S INTEREST IN ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Forp. General Hays, I would simply like to have you emphasize 
and extend in the record the up-to-date information that was included 
on pages 885, 886, and 887 of the Army hearings for last year. In 
other words, take the material which is here and add 1 years, or your 
latest information. 

In addition, as I recall last year you itemized how you arrived at 
the $530,000 as a saving, but be sure that that is included in the record 
for this year. 
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General Hays. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


ARMY AND Navy HOospPITaL 


Department of the Army has no medical requirement for the Army and Navy 
Hospital. Hospital bed occupancy rates in the Army hospital system have de- 
clined to an all-time low. The following table reflects the total average occupied 
beds in continental United States Army medical treatment facilities: 


Fiscal year: Conus | Fiscal year—Continued Conus 
Basch a hcde de a Nis caneedo ea beabele ts 9, 411 Bs kabicebpcdeietscege stp Seek en es 16, 750 
EP iiant cbainbihatenieackdbis eo-cteda base 9, 897 ee eds ete er aoe 23, 250 
i a nts a at as nie al 10, 627 UI ken cin ats atgancisch ore axiomaaeaaee 26, 972 
ee OL ee 11,426 WO 1G.34~21h cookie as 19, 663 
inert anime tts ns én isnt 13, 485 


Two named hospitals closed in continental United States since July 1, 1953; 
namely, Percy Jones Army Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich., and Murphy Army 
Hospital, Waltham, Mass, Current and foreseeable bed occupancy levels, based 
on current hospitalization rates and programed Army strength, indicate that de- 
spite reduction in operating beds already applied throughout the entire hospital 
system, further reduction in the number of operating beds in the hospital system 
must be made. The limit to which reductions in the number of operating beds in 
individual hospitals from current levels can be made and still operate the hospital 
efficiently has been effected. Further reductions in operating beds throughout 
the hospital system can result only in decreased efficiency, especially in manpower 
utilization and operating expenses. Therefore, further reduction to meet the 
reduced requirements must be made through the inactivation of hospitals. The 
operating staff of small off-post hospitals, such as Army and Navy Hospital, con- 
sume personnel resources sorely needed at other Army hospitals and for duty with 
troops. It would be unrealistic to close on-post hospitals in view of their mission 
of post medical support. 

The Department of the Army, in conjunction with the other military services, 
the General Services Administration, the Public Health Service, and the Veterans’ 
Administration, has determined that there is no requirement for this installation 
as a medical facility. 

The normal bed capacity of Army and Navy Hospital is 405 expandible to 551. 
Beeause of the small size of this hospital plant, it lacks flexibility for expansion 
purposes. There is an irreducible minimum of medical personnel required to 
operate a hospital. Generally, the smaller the hospital, in terms of operating beds, 
the more expensive the operation. 

The following is a tabulation of the personnel staff assigned to Army and Navy 
Hospital during fiscal year 1957 and the first two quarters, fiscal year 1958: 


pa a — enna at 


aaa Sdiiaaies 
| Other | War- | En- lamsc,| 


—- 
| MC | DC | MSC | officers} rant | listed | ANC | Civilian 


| | 0 "ers 
fficers | 
Secdelitieanatdiaeelttatenndlieprestainps . deans | ere ad ab 
Fiscal year 1957: | | | 
Ist quarter , 13 | 2 9 | 3 0 | 114 | 17 143 
2d quarter. 13 | 2 s 4 0 | 123 | 16 143 
3d quarter - 12 2 | Ss 4 1 | 131 14 | 141 
4th quarter 9 2 9 3 2 115 16 | 140 
Fiscal year 1958: | 
Ist quarter -._-_-. 3 10 1 8 4 2 115 | 17 139 
2d quarter... . 12 1 8 3 2 120 17 140 


The following table reflects the patient load at Army and Navy Hospital during 
fiscal year 1957 and the first two quarters, fiscal year 1958 : 


Average occupied beds 


j i 
| lst quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter 


Fiscal year 1957 Js ELT 68 71 | 77 69 
Fiscal year 1958. _ _. a acai | 66 | 60 
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The Army and Navy Hospital is a multistory hospital of permanent construc- 
tion and is one of the best physical plants in the Army hospital system. This 
hospital was initially constructed in accordance with an act of: Congress to pro- 
vide hospital care and treatment to a special category of service personnel. Sub- 
sequently, however, by Executive order the hospital was placed in the same status 
as the other Army hospitals. 

With the passage and implementation of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, 
Public Law 569, 84th Congress, spouses and children of members of the uniformed 
services may receive medical care and treatment in either military or civilian 
medical facilities as authorized by the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. The fol- 
lowing table reflects air-mile distances from Army and Navy Hospital to other 
Army medical treatment facilities within a radius of 300 miles together with the 
capabilities of these facilities : 








: 

| Capacity | Average 

Distance Operating ee ek 

Installation } in air- beds Mar. | | tient cen- 

; miles | 5,1958 | | sus as of 

Normal Expanded | Jan. 31, 

| 1958 
Ne 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo_.-_..--------.---] 230 {75 1, 149 | 1, 495 399 
Fort Sill, Okla_......- punts a a | 300 250 842 | 1, 069 132 
Fort Chaffee, Ark. _.- ood hin oR LBL ee 90 350 1, 108 | 1, 444 118 
Fort Polk, 18.24.~~<«pa0m ~---++=2---020| 245 220 1,100 i 1, 448 115 


EASTMAN ANNEX-—-ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL 


Department of the Army recommended to the Congress that the Eastman 
Annex at Army and Navy Hospital be approved for disposition as excess to 
Army requirements. This recommendation was approved by the Congress on 
February 19, 1957, and the Eastman Annex was reported to the General Services 
Administration for disposition action on March 29, 1957. 
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Financial aspects of closing Army and Navy Hospital, based on fiscal year 1958 
estimated costs and proposed phaseout plan 


(a) Estimated net annual savings resulting from closure: 





istimated total operating cost, fiscal year 1958___.______- $1, 741, 000 
Lens continuing: c0ttO.. 64. cnedecs ce cedeneeeligeuL — (1, 074, 500) 
Milttary poregetieli:: (0. s0lic viele Bae eeenn 736, 500 
Direct costs of medical care...u......- 2... ..-----.. 338, 000 
Estimated gross annual savings___....________-__--_-_ 666, 500 
Less estimated annual standby costs____.________----__ 130, 000 
Estimated net annual savings__....--. 2-1 Lie 536, 500 


———e 


(b) Estimated fund requirements, fiscal year 1959: 
Cost of phasing out hospital operations, 1st quarter, fis- 


Wal SGee TOGO 2 satis ed ces. ole esas. 165,000 
Cost of maintaining in standby status last 3 quarters, 

Supee! PORT Demo. ieee lee a ee ee. 97, 500 

otal. Geesh weer: IOC: cath. i coh i i 262, 500 


(c) Net savings in fiscal year 1959 budget estimates of medical 
activities program, operation and maintenance, Army, if 
hospital closed : 


Estimated gross annual savings ((@) above)__.__-_______ 666, 500 
Less estimated fund requirements, fiscal year 1959 ((b) 
* as sia clita a i ET a 262, 500 


Net savings, medical activities program, operation and 
maintenance, Army, fiscal year 1959_..__.._.____~ 404, 000 


(d@) Net savings in fiscal year 1959 Department of Army estimates 
if hospital closed : 

Net savings to medical activities program, operation and 
meamieeence; Army ( (6) Ab0VC) <n inne ncn 404, 000 

Less cost of permanent change of station including ship- 

ment of household goods and dislocation allowance for 

approximately 288 officers, enlisted personnel, and de- 
pendents, at 20 cents per mile per average individual___ 57, 600 


Net savings to Department of Army_________________ 346, 500 





— 


(e) Funds, included in fiscal year 1959 congressional estimates, 
operation and maintenance, Army, appropriation for opera- 
tion of Army and Navy Hospital: 
Operation and maintenance of facilities_.........._______ 450, 000 
Other (primarily direct medical care)___.._-___________ 554, 500 


INU sda cnt aac aA sc gia ise a le eee ea 1, 004, 500 


Therefore, it is concluded that the Department of the Army has no require- 
ment for Army and Navy Hospital as an active Army hospital. Furthermore, 
to operate this hospital results not only in a needless expenditure of funds but 
prevents the Army Medical Service from securing the maximum utilization 
of its available physicians since the staffing of this hospital must be made at 
the expense of other essential medical activities. Some of these activities are 
providing of officers for staffing TOD units of the United States Strategic Army 
Forces in order to train these officers in the problems of field medicine including 
the handling of the volume of casualties expected from modern weapons; re- 
search activities directed toward the solution of disease problems such as 
hemorrhagic fever, infectious hepatitis, tropical diseases, and cold weather medi- 
cal problems which may seriously affect the outcome of military operations. 
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Marcu 31, 1958. 


CrentTraL Suppty Acrivitres, Mason OverHAuL AND MAINTENANCE 
or MarertaL, AND Meprcan ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC J. BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS (PROGRAMS AND BUDGET) 

MAJ. GEN. S. B. HAYS, THE SURGEON GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. S. R. BROWNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

MAJ. GEN. K. R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. HOUSTON P. HOUSER, JR., CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

COL. WILLIAM B. LATTA, CHIEF, MATERIEL MAINTENANCE DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

N. FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Mr. Manon. All right, General Brown, you may proceed with the 
balance of your statement. 

(Nore.—Previous testimony of General Brown may be found be- 
ginning on p. 533.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT TO THE Deputy CHIEF 
oF STarr FoR Logistrics—Continued 


SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


The Army single managerships for subsistence, clothing, and tex- 
tiles and military traffic management are operational. The present 
single-manager assignments cover the commodities and service areas 
with the greatest commonality to the three military departments. 
We have encountered some problems. All the serious aaa areas 
are under study by the Department of Defense and the services. The 
concept is new and naturally the techniques must be developed as 
we gain experience. We are determined to make our presently as- 
signed single managerships work and to give this system a fair trial. 
In this effort we have had the full cooperation of the Department 
of Defense and the other services. We have not had enough ex- 
perience to date to give you an evaluation of this concept in operation. 

We have made progress. The executive director for military traffic 
management in conjunction with the subsistence agency has dev eloped 
and implemented a method whereby “one figure” rates are provided in 
lieu of different rates for perishable subsistence items together in 
one truckload. This single rate is considerably lower than the mixed 
rates obtained heretofore and should effect savings in the future. 

Stocks of subsistence and clothing—textiles in long supply are 
being reduced. Some economics in personnel are expec cted to result 
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from consolidation of functions. However, more significant economy 
is expected from reduction in overall, inventories, standardization of 
items among the military services, centralized procurement ‘and re- 
duction of crosshauls and backhauls. 

The application of single managerships to less common commo- 
dities and services, and the overall effectiveness in wartime require 
further study. Support for the Army. single managerships iB pro- 
vided in central supply activities, program 2200, which I will now 
discuss. 

PROGRAM 2200 CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Central supply activities is one of the major programs in the opera- 
tion and maintenance area. It covers the Army’s supply distribution 
system, the administrative costs of procurement activities, the opera- 
tion of supply depots, the operation of supply management offices, the 
maintenance of stand-by industrial facilities which would be activated 
in the event of mobilization, transportation activities including the 
operation of port facilities in the United States and overseas, and 
the Army’s share of governmentwide cataloging and standardization 
programs. There is furnished below data which gives a summary 
of actual and estimated funds for this program by project. This is 
presented for the record and your reference. 


Budget project summary for the central supply activities program, direct obligations 








| 
Actual Estimated | nated 
fiscal year fiscal year | ] year 
1957 1958 1959 

eile a ee seas cagaa se eee A aia caleba peas 
2210. Procurement operations uty? ep = aiid i Pa $188, 324, 789 | $179, 063, 000 $175, 525, 000 
2220 Operation of supply depots ae --| 451,336,050 | 417,068,000 | 402,307,000 
2230 Operation of supply management offices.__. om 48, 474, 901 56, 496, 000 | 59, 983, 000 
2240 Reserve industrial facilities. _. ce ‘ : 54, 331, 966 57, 331, 000 | 59, 000, 000 
2250 Transportation services : paki led. fi ....| 172,000,040 | 187; 946, 000 193, 191, 000 
2260 Military traffic manage ment. ed ds Silat | 2, 618, 328 5, 471, 000 | 5, 693, 000 
2270 Operation of port terminals and facilities. -..-| 105, 911, 454 94, 980, 000 | | 72, 201, 000 
iirc lied dasa ieon nage Deets aces 1, 022, 997,528 | 998, 355, 000 | 967, 900, 000 


As indicated in this data, the fiscal year 1958 funding program of 
$998 million has been reduced by $31 million in fiscal year 1959. You 
will note, however, that four projects show increases : 
2230 Oper ation of supply management offices: 
9240 Reserve industrial facilities: 
2250 Transportation service; and 
22.60 Military traffic management. 

Approximately $3.5 million additional funds are required in fiscal 
year 1959 to support the operations of the supply management offices. 
This increase will provide for the cost of : 

A full year’s support for decentralized supply control activities, 
previously performed in the Office of The Quartermaster General and 
funded in “Armywide services,” program 2500, to Quartermaster field 
supply management offices. 

Management of an increased number of items of supply required 
for support of Army aircraft, due to the entry of new items into the 
systems and the complete assumption of this responsibility. 

The cost of maintaining reserve industrial facilities will rise an 
estimated $1.7 million in fiscal year 1959. Although we expect to 
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declare 15 plants excess to our requirements by the end of this fiscal 
year, the placing in standby of previously active facilities will in- 
crease the number to be maintained in standby in fiscal year 1959 by 
a net total of 3. With regard | to major items of production equipment 
we expect to dispose of some 5,000 items in fiscal year 1958 and to dis- 
pose of an additional 6,000 items in fiseal year 1959. While these dis- 
posals decrease our total inventory of these items of production equip- 
ment, the total number of major items of equipment to be maintained 
in storage increases from 175,000 in fiscal year 1958 to 187,000 in fiseal 
year 1959 by reason of a phased down production of artillery and 
ammunition. 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


The $5.8 million increase in fiscal year 1959 transportation services, 
is the net result of the following: An increase of $30.0 million to 
reimburse Military Air Transport Service (MATS) for the airlift 
of Army cargo, which had been provided on a common service (free) 
basis prior to fiscal year 1959; a reduction of $15.7 million for trans- 
portation services previously provided by the Army for the Air Force 
on a free basis, but for which reimbursement will be obt: uined in fiscal 
vear 1959; and a decrease of approximately $9.0 million primarily at- 
tributable to programed reductions in troop strength in fiscal year 
1959. The funds requested for reimbursing MATS will provide for 
approximately 77 percent of the Army tonnage currently being air- 
lifted. This tonnage reduction is attributable in part to programed 
troop strength reductions and in part to the fact that in the past the 
Army has moved some cargo via MATS on a space available basis. 
This 23 percent reduction in Army airlift requirements may have the 
ultimate effect of reducing the overall civil-military capability for 
providing airlift support required for successful implementation of 
war plans. 

The estimate for military traffic management increases $0.2 million 
in fiscal year 1959. This is the result of a slight increase in personnel 
strength and a change in the method of funding certain support costs. 


IMPORTANT TRENDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Other important trends in the fiscal year 1959 estimate are: 

Continued emphasis is placed on faster supply processing through 
the use of transceivers, automatic-data processors for transmission of 
requisitions and inventory control, and more rapid movement of cargo. 

Since January 1, 1954, the Army has reduced or taken action to 
reduce 71 depots or storage activities from its worldwide depot sys- 
tem, of which 42 were located in continental United States and 29 in 
overseas commands. The reduction of 11 facilities in fiscal year 1959 
includes 7 depots in Japan. The phase down of operations in Japan 
has enabled the Army to make a substantial reduction in costs of 
operation and maintenance of facilities in that area. 

A partial increment of approximately $3 million of the controlled 
humidity program is included in the fiscal year 1959 estimate. This 
increment, when fully operational will prevent the deterioration of 
stocks and result in a savings of $2.5 million annually in care and 
preservation of material. This program is a sound investment. 
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The downward trend of depot operations activities reflects the de- 
clining strength of the Army. Army-owned depot stocks in storage 
worldwide will be dec reased $2.1 billion by the end of fiscal year 
1959. This decrease in addition to $0.8 billion on hand in posts, 

camps, and stations comprises the $2.9 billion of worldwide inventory 
to be physically eliminated by June 30, 1959. An additional $1.5 bil- 
lion of inventory to be released is presently on hand in property 
disposal yards. 

Some items essential to war (combat materiel, such as tanks) have 
a small peacetime demand. To keep such low-demand essential 
mobilization stocks in good condition requires constant care and 
preservation. The $183 million budgeted for care and preservation 
in fiscal year 1959 will not preclude an increase in the backlog of this 
work. Under this estimate it is anticipated that the backlog will in- 
crease in fiscal year 1959 by one-half million tons from the June 30, 
1958, total of 2 million tons. The elimination of the total backlog 
by the end of fiscal year 1959 would require $132 million more than 
provided by this estimate. The continual deferment of care and 
preservation of mobilization stocks will result in additional Army ma- 
teriel becoming unserviceable, and increasing rebuild cost. 

This request provides for the final phase-of the depot plan for 
support of Army aviation at Atlanta, New Cumberland, Fort Worth, 
and Sharpe General Depots. This distribution system was devel- 
oped to fit the peculiar needs of the Army aviation program utiliz- 
ing existing Army depots. We are drawing down our residual stocks 
in Air Force depots (approximately $43 million as of January 1, 
1958) and will eliminate the residue by July 1, 1958. In addition, 
the final phase of the air depot organization increases requirements 
for technical assistance and liaison personnel, headquarters adminis- 
tration personnel, and storage and maintenance personnel at the four 
installations mentioned. These depots show additional costs from the 
increase of aircraft repair parts tonnage received and shipped. 


EXCESS STOCKS AND DISPOSAL 


Since this budget project generally covers the management of our 
inventory, it is appropriate at this time to cover excess stocks and their 
disposal. As General Magruder brought out to this committee last 
year, our overall materiel requirements under Joint Chiefs of Staff war 
plans could not be determined until the reorganization of the field 
forces under the pentomic concept was completed. This has been 
done. Therefore, our inventory is now being screened against these 
requirements to determine what we can use and what is now excess. 
This review will be completed in June 1958. Our preliminary esti- 
mate indicates that we can physically eliminate by June 30, 1959, ap- 
proximately $2.9 billion original cost of worldwide inventory pres- 
ently held under the categories of excess, economic, contingency re- 
serves, or theater retention stocks and $1.5 billion cur rently i in prop- 
erty disposal yards or a total of $4.4 billion. A program to accom- 
plish this, called Operation Elimex, was initiated on January 10 of 
this year. Included in this $4.4 billion estimate is material which 
will be utilized to fill the fiscal year 1958 and future year military 
assistance program requirements. We will ship that materiel included 
in the approved fiscal year 1958 military assistance program. We will 
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hold in Army depots tentative fiscal year 1959 and estimated future 
year requirements when approved by the Department of Defense. For 
materiel so retained, the military assistance program will pay the 
cost of storage, in- storage maintenance and any necessary transporta- 
tion costs. Thus we are able to report progress this year in an area 
that has plagued the Army since the etidk of the Korean war. Funds 
required to accomplish the disposal program are included in the spe- 
cial appropriation, “Preparation for sale or salvage, military ond 
j 


erty, Army’ and reflect an increase of $1 million due to the new Elimex 
operation. 


PROGRAM 2300—MAJOR OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel provides for the over- 
haul and repair of selected unserviceable equipment. The program 
also includes funds for other maintenance costs such as modification, 
renovation of ammunition, preparation of maintenance manuals, modi- 
fication kits for reissue, and set and unit assemblies. Procurement of 
repair parts for Army aircraft, guided missiles, and nonnuclear com- 
ponents of special weapons are major items in this program. The 
value of this program is demonstrated by the fact that we recover 
through rebuild $5.62 of acquisition value for each $1.00 of repair 
costs incurred. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimates for this program are $290 mil- 
lion—$9 million more than fiscal year 1957,$14.5 million less than fiscal 
year 1958. In spite of a reduction in funding between fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959, an increase in funds must be provided for the areas 
directly affected by the modernization of the Army. Equipment of 
the Army is getting more expensive and complex, thus increasing the 
cost of repair parts and maintenance. We are providing more funds 
for modernization by a relative reduction in funds for overhaul of 
communications, combat and support vehicles, and engineer construc- 
tion equipments. This marked trend in modernization is highlighted 
by increases in overhaul and parts for guided missiles, special weapons, 
and Army aircraft. For example, there has been an increase in guided- 
missile overhaul and parts from $36 million for fiscal year 1957 to $67 
million in fiscal year 1959. The overhaul and parts costs of Army 
aircraft increased from $20 to $68 million. These sharp increases are 

caused by greatly increased density of missile equipment and the more 
complex aircraft. Helicopters, for example, range from 5 to 70 times 
more expensive in costs of maintenance per hour of flying as compared 
with the L-19 fixed wing aircraft. To give you a feel.of the funding 
requirement for only rebuild of equipment, each year our active forces 
turn in economically repairable but unserviceable items requiring $159 
million in direct cost to rebuild—we call this turnaround rebuild. 
We require this to break even. The amount in this request for rebuild 
of equipment is $114 million. 

Unserviceable economic retention stocks are only rebuilt to meet 
military assistance program demands during the current year. In 
view of the fact that we are unable to meet the full rebuild require- 
ments of our Active and Ready Reserve Forces, we are of course un- 
able to rebuild unserviceable items in our mobilization reserve stocks. 

Under our system of supply control studies, the program for rebuild 
of unserviceable stocks is developed item by item as each item is studied 

24186—58 37 
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for procurement or disposal. We do not rebuild items scheduled 
for obsolescence or disposal. 


WRIGHT LIMIT FOR ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. If by any chance the Department of Defense would re- 
voke the Key West agreement on limit to Army air arm to 5,000 pounds 
for fixed-wing aircraft and raise it to 10, would that upset. much of 
your basic planning or programing ¢ 

General Brown. I know of only 1 case at the present time for which 
we have requested an exception to the weight limitation and this is in 
the case of the Mohawk observation aircraft. Beyond that I am not 
prepared to say. 

Do you care to speak to that, General Browning / 

General Brownrna. We have two exceptions at the present time, the 
Mohawk Aircraft and what is known as the Caribou, a 3-ton short 
take-off and landing aircraft. I do not believe that a change in that 
limitation would materially affect our program, because if we find that 
we have a justifiable requirement for a heavier aircraft, we will go 
to the Department of Defense and ask for an exception on that air- 
craft, 

Mr. Frioop. It would not upset the applecart if vou went to 10,000 
fixed wing ? 

(veneral Brownine. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Haven’t you done that with respect to the Caribou? 

General Brown. Caribou and Mohawk. 

General Browninc. We have gotten exceptions in both of those 
cases from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Mruuer. I thought they had referred to Caribou. 

General Brown. In other words, we only rebuild firm priority re- 
quirements. Maximum use is made of cannibalization of obsolescent 
types. This budget program is one program that offers no prospect 
of decreased fund requirements in future years. To the contrary, due 
to increased complexity of equipment and rising costs of labor and 
parts, it will require increased funding in subsequent budgets. 


PROGRAM 2400—~MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Army Medical Service is dedicated to maintaining and conserv- 
ing the health of the Army under all conditions, including war. 

To fulfill its mission, the Army Medical Service must continually 
improve and develop pre ventive and curative medicine. It must 
operate and maintain modern medical treatment facilities staffed with 
highly trained professional personnel in all fields of medical science. 
It. must, conduct a continuous training program for its personnel in 
order to keep them abreast of the latest developments in civilian and 
military medicine. The Army is justly proud of the Army Medical 
Service, In carrying out its responsibilities, the Army Medical Serv- 
ice strives to maintain the highest professional standards of medical 

care and at the same time obtain maximum value from each taxpayer’s 


dollar. 


FLU VACCINE 


One of the most recent activities of the Army Medical Service in 
communicable disease control has been in connection with the now 
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well-known Asian influenza. The virus of Asian influenza was iso- 
lated first by Army Medical Service personnel in the Far East and 
subsequently identified and characterized as a new type of virus by 
our workers at the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research. In the 
short space of 5 weeks, this virus, which has now caused a worldwide 
outbreak, was made available by the Army Medical Service to commer- 
cial biologic manufacturers who made the vaccine which is now being 
used to control the epidemic not only in the Armed Forces but in the 
civilian population as well. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the old one... What are you doing with the new 
strain ¢ 

General Hays. We are working on that with the Public Health 
Service and universities. We are right now in the process of deter- 
mining just what the components of our vaccine will be. 

Mr. Froop. Is that a problem ? 


General Hays. The flu vaccine is always a problem because of the 
constantly shifting strains. We try to outguess the bug and get the 


right strains in our vaccine. Sometimes we are pretty successful. 
Sometimes we miss it. 


EFFORTS TO COMBAT COMMON COLD 


Mr. Fioop. What are you doing on the common cold ¢ 

General Hays. Suffering from it. In this adenovirus work, it is not 
exactly the common cold but it is an upper respiratory disease that 
in the military affects mostly recruits. We have been working very 
actively on that in the last 3 years and are right now in process of 
vetting some commercial source to produce some vaccine. We have 
produced it in the laboratory. We figure that it will save a lot of 
man-days, particularly for recruits, 

Mr. Fioop. Do you havea percentage value? 

General Hays. I cannot give that offhand. 

Mr. Fioop. Put whatever you should put in the record. 

General Hays. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The impact of the common cold upen the Army is difficult to document 
curately. In recent military history, the communicable diseases have 
sponsible for more nonbattle hospital admissions 
other major category. From one-half to three-fourths of the total has been 
caused by the respiratory diseases. Because the common cold often cannot be 
diagnostically differentiated from many other respiratory illnesses the degree 
to which it contributes to admissions and time lost is not known. On the other 
hand, it may be that its greatest effect results from the reduced efficiency it 
causes in personne! who remain on duty. 

The Army Medical Service is continuing its research efforts directed toward 
the nitimate solution of the problem. The recent isolation of certain common 
cold viruses and the demonstration that immunity to them may he develoned 
are promising developments which bring us closer to the ultimate goal, control 
of the common cold. Marked advances have already been made in the closely 
related fields of adenovirus disease. First identified 
disease 


been re 
and man-days lost than any 


as causing respiratory 
(not the common cold) by personnel of the Army Medical Service, these 
viruses have been manufactured into an effective vaccine. Triservice adoption 
of this vaecine for use in recruits is planned for this fall. I hope that with 
continued effort equally effective measures may be developed against the common 
cold, 

Mr. Manon., Continue. 


General Brown. The health of the Army continues to be excellent. 


| 
| 
} 
. 
: 


=e 
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VENEREAL DISEASE 


Mr. Fioop. How is your VD rate overseas, without mentioning any 
country ? 

General Hays. I think it is what it has been in the last few years. 
I do not have the figures at my fingertips. 

Mr. Froop. Put them in for continental United States and over- 
seas, without listing by country. 

General Hays. Very well. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


In recent years more than 97 percent of venereal disease among Army troops 
was treated on an outpatient basis. The rate of excused-from-duty cases has 
continually decreased over a period of several years. Expressed in cases per 
1,000 average strength per year, the rate dropped through 1954, 1955, and 1956, 


from 2.3 to 1.8 to 1.6. The rate in 1956 was lower in the United States (0.8) 
than overseas (2.8). 


Gonococcic infections caused 46 percent of all excused-from-duty venereal dis- 
ease; syphilis caused 29 percent, and the rest, mainly chancroid, caused 25 per- 
cent. Only 24 percent of the cases of gonorrhea were reported from the United 
States, as was 31 percent of syphilis and less than 5 percent of chancroid. 

Improvements in treatment methods over the past 20 years have reduced the 


venereal diseases in the Army, as a strictly medical problem, to relatively minor 
proportions. 


MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


General Brown. Calendar year 1956 could be regarded as one of 
the healthiest in the Army’s history. This favorable trend in the 
Army’s morbidity experience was interrupted slightly by the epidemic 
of Asian influenza. The rate of admissions to hospitals and quarters 
in 1957 for all causes combined was 439 per 1,000 average troop 
strength. This compares with the very low rate of 329 in 1956. For 
influenza and the common respiratory disease alone, the rate of admis- 
sions in 1957 was 190 per 1,000 average troop strength, while the 
admission rate for these conditions in 1956 was 87 per 1,000. Since 
the typical case of influenza has been mild, it has had little, if any, 
effect on death rates and relatively small effect on the noneffective rate 
of the Army. In 1957, our noneffective rate was 13.5 per 1,000 strength 
per day. This rate is somewhat higher than the alltime low of 12.8 
per 1,000 reported in 1956, but lower than the rate for 1955 and earlier 
years. 

The continued favorable morbidity rate experienced by the Medical 
Service and the shrinking size of the Army has resulted in a decline 
in the average number of hospital beds occupied by Active Army 
troops from 10,155 for fiscal year 1957 to an estimated 9,346 for fiscal 
year 1958 and an estimated 8,780 for fiscal year 1959. 

In the medical activities estimate for fiscal year 1959, the bulk of the 
appropriated funds required (77 percent) is directly related to the 
strength of the Army and its deployment, and such funds are utilized 
for the operation of Army medical-treatment facilities and regional 
laboratories and for the care of Active Army personnel in non-Army 
facilities. The next largest portion (12 percent) is devoted to the 
care of eligible dependents of active members of the Army under the 
provisions of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, Public Law 569. 
The remaining 11 percent of the budget is for training of medical 
personnel and for the operation of other specialized medical activities 
such as the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Army Environ- 
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mental Health Laboratory, Armed Forces examining stations, Walter 
Reed Institute of Research, contro] of disease vectors, and for medical 
administration at headquarters level. 


DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


The Army is the executive agent for the dependents’ medical care 
program, which provides for certain medical services in civilian 
facilities for spouses and children of active-duty members of the uni- 
formed services; namely: the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the 
United States Public Health Service, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Coast Guard. The success of the dependents’ medical care 
program to date has materially exceeded that which was envisioned at 
its inception. This achievement is due in large measure to the splen- 
did cooperation received from the American Medical Association, 
the American Hospital Association, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Mutual 
of Omaha, the insurance industry, and particularly to the medicare 
contractors in each geographical area. This has resulted in the pro- 
gram being accepted by many physicians and hospitals throughout 
the Nation, as evidenced by their participation. Sample surveys of 
dependents who have received care under the program indicate they 
are unanimous in their appreciation of the benefits hele 0 These 
surveys reveal that approximately 45 percent of the dependents would 
not have been able to obtain such care from military service hospitals 
because of location. 

The reduction in patient load caused by the reduction in Army 
strength is reflected in the fund requirements for the medical activ- 
ities program for fiscal year 1959. Accordingly, the estimated fund 
requirement for fiscal year 1959 is $153 million, a reduction of $14.5 
million below the estimated fund requirement for fiscal year 1958. 
This estimate provides only for the normal requirements of the medical 
activities program. It does not provide for requirements over and 
above normal, such as funds for the rehabilitation and modernization 
of medical-hospital assemblies of the Strategic Army Corps. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the budget request for fiscal year 1959 for the logistic 
programs of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is in- 
deed austere, and contains only the minimum needs for the Army, 
emphasizing those activities which contribute to the maintenance of 
our combat and support forces in a high state of readiness and which 
contribute directly to modernization of equipment and facilities for 
the forces. 

The Army has specialized witnesses who will be glad to furnish 
detailed justification in any areas the committee desires. I am here 
to answer any questions. 

I would like at this time to have some charts distributed which 
are only for use of the members of the committee in areas of partic- 
ular question by the committee. They are not for introduction into 
the record. They are our substitute for a whole series of charts for 
each budget program. We will refer to them in connection with 
your questioning of our specialized witnesses. 
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Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record sections 1,2, and 5 of the 
justifications for the seven —— under “Central supply activities,” 


which set forth the personnel requirements and an explanation of 
the 1959 fund requirements. 


(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Budget program summary, direct obligations-——2200 Central supply activities 


| 


| 
| Estimate 
Actual. fiscal |___ 
year 1957 


Project 
or sub- | Title 
project | 





| | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 





| 
2210 | Procurement operations. 


| 

| 

| | 

| 24,789 | $179, 063, 000 | $175, 525, 000 
2220 | Operation of supply depots. __. . | 
i 


$188, 3° 
451, 336,050 | 417, 068, 000 402, 307, 000 
48, 


2230 | Operation of supply management offices. 474, 901 56, 496, 000 


59, 983, 000 





2240 | Reserve industrial facilities 4 54, 331, 966 57, 331, 000 59, 000, 000 
2250 | Transportation services_.-. 172, 000, 040 187, 946, 000 193, 191, 000 
2260 | Military traffic managemen t 2, 618, 328 5, 471, 000 5, 693, 000 
2270 | Operation of ports_. é 106, 911, 454 94, 980, 000 72, 201, 000 

1 Total, program 2200... ......--2.2-.--- 3... I 022, 997, 528 998, 355, 000 967, 900, 000 


Bupert PrRoGRAM SUMMARY STATEMEN’ 


Program 2200, “Central supply activities,” provides funds to support the 
operation of procurement offices, market centers, and inspection offices in 
CONUS and overseas: the supply distribution system; operation of supply man- 
agement offices; Army participation in the Federal cataloging system; the 
Army standardization program; administration of the Army real-estate- 
management Services to elements of the Army and Air Force; the industrial 
mobilization program of the Department of Army, and transportation activities 
of the Army. 

Significant changes and detailed information pertinent to the program are 
given in subsequent pages. 


Program summary, personnel requirements, direct obligations 





| E na 
Line Actual fiscal 
No Sec, 1, Personnel requirements year 1957 
Fisca ar Fiscal year 
1958 19549 

1 | Military personnel (average number) os 16, 897 16, 769 15, 940 
2 Nivilian personnel: | 
3 umber of permanent positions Ge 61, 640 | }1, 262 58, 611 
4 Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 1,612 1, 560 1, 549 
§ Average number of all employees ‘ 5 62, 698 | 9, 914 57, 400 
6 | Number of emplovees at end of year 4 oul 61, 912 | 58, 234 56, 484 
7 Personal service obligation ; | $283, 447, 201 | $273, 972, 000 $263, 169, 000 


' 


Section 1 above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or 
assigned to activities included under operation and maintenance of facilities. 

Significant changes and detailed information pertinent to the program are 
given in subsequent pages. 








Direct obligations 











} 
! 1 | 
Line | Project or subproject Estimate 
No. | | Actual, {- Z 
| | fiscal year | 
1957 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
Seek biibees |_| — 
1 | 2210 Procurement operations- a0 $188, 324, 789 | $179,063,000 | $175, 525, 000 
SEC. 1, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
2 | Military personnel (average number) -..- — 1, 280 | 1, 270 1, 207 
3 | Civilian personnel: | 
4 Number of permanent positions e--s 
5 Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 0 0 | 0 
6 Average number of all employees. _. | 18, 338 17, 800 16, 794 
7 Number of employees at end of year_____ 18, 236 17, 400 | 16, 106 
8 Personal service obligations | $93,523,800 | $91,350,000 $86, 132, 000 





SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included 
under operation and maintenance of facilities. 

This project provides funds to support procurement activities of the Army, to 
include: Operation of procurement offices; cataloging; standardization; indus- 
trial preparedness planning; real estate administration; facilities mobilization 
planning; facilities investigations and studies; and cost of operation and main- 
tenance of facilities. Specific functions are as follows: 


Operation of procurement offices 


For operation of procurement offices, market centers, and inspection offices in 
the United States and overseas charged with the purchase of centrally procured 
services and materiel for the Army and for other customers included under single- 
department purchase agreements and single manager assignment. Assistance to 
small business is a part of this activity. 


Cataloging 


For Army participation in the Federal cataloging system which includes nam- 
ing, describing, classifying and stock numbering each item of supply in a uniform 
manner throughout the Department of Defense and inclusion of such data in 
Army supply manuals. 


Standardization 


For operation of the Army standardization program (including the Department 
of Defense standardization program) which is designed to limit the variety of 
supply items and the design, testing and other allied engineering practices to the 
least feasible for adequate logistical support. 


Industrial preparedness planning 


For planning with private industry for production of selected items in an emer- 
gency; determination of requirements for components and materials; mainte- 
nance of technical production data for items not currently being produced ; plan- 
ning for expansion, layaway or reactivation of industrial facilities; and related 
activities required in a balanced program for industrial preparedness. 


Real estate administration 


For administration of real estate management services to elements of the 
Army as authorized by law and delegation of authority. 


Facilities mobilization planning 


For preparation of topographic surveys of expansion areas, advance mobiliza- 
tion expansion plans, and tabulation of existing and required mobilization 
activites. 

Facilities investigations and studies 


For the development and publication of new design criteria and methods of con- 
struction ; for the accomplishment of surveys, investigations, and analyses of engi- 
neering problems; and for the supervision of military construction financed with 
local currency funds. 
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SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


(a) Operation of procurement offices 


Funds required to support the worldwide operation of central procurement 
offices, including operation and maintenance of facilities activities, will be re- 
duced from $106,202,000 in fiscal year 1958 to $102,630,000 in fiscal year 1959, a 
3.4 percent reduction. The workload for fiscal year 1959 is expected to increase 
slightly over fiscal year 1958. The reduction in funds has been made possible 


essentially by consolidation of procurement activities and offices where practi- 
cable. 


(b) Cataloging 


The fiscal year 1959 fund requirement of $18,590,000 represents a decrease of 
9 percent from the fiscal year 1958 obligations of $20,491,000. The decrease 
results from reduced actions required to maintain the identification data on Army 
items of supply in the Federal catalog system and reductions in the cost of pre- 
paring Department of the Army supply manuals. 


(c) Standardization 


Standardization management responsibility for an FSC class includes: review 
of the class and preparation of a detailed plan which schedules the development 
and issuance of single specifications to satisfy current and future procurement 
needs of all military departments; elimination of any overlapping or duplicating 
item specifications; reduction of the number of sizes, kinds or types of generally 
similar items in the military supply system; development and issuance of stand- 
ards to insure uniform designs, materials and interchangeable component parts; 


and continuation of surveillance and maintenance of standardization within the 
FSC class. 


(ad) Industrial preparedness planning 


The fiscal year 1959 estimated obligations for this primary expense account 
total $24,235,000, including operation and maintenance of facilities activities. 
This is a decrease of $1,636,000, or 6.3 percent, from estimated fiscal year 1958 
obligations. This reduction stems largely from the decrease in procurement and 
production 4200 funds which results in fewer work projects to plan and super- 
vise and to a decreased workload in planning with private industry due to a more 
selective list of items for which planning is to be accomplished. 


(e) Real estate administration; facilities mobilization planning ; facilities in- 
vestigations and studies 


There is no significant variation in the fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 
workloads and funds for these three primary expense accounts. 



























Direct obligations 
ia 
Line Project or subproject Estimate 
No. Actual, 
fiscal year 
| 1957 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
siapetiedial entnsicsngiiemitiialiedis lL agmseaactgeatatiahlcdacdtcaieiiniestigerh hae at 
1 Project 2220—Operation of supply depots.-............ $451, 336,050 | $417,068,000 | $402, 307,000 
j SEC, 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS | 
2 | Military personnel (average number) -.--..........-.--- 11, 593 11, 554 10, 983 
S § CR OE cna ied rene schinipnibbionnbttiag oom iegt [oon -ncnwncs ene basen nten nae Shi sbie Ss eeneee 
4 Number of permanent positions.__.............-..|....---..--... Ss shai ced dE Licht nent 
5 | Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ........._-- sea k ahdee aes ae : gale tiakediine 
6 Average number of all employees__-............--- 36, 069 | 33, 31, 200 
7 Number of employees at end of year___...:....._.. 34, 213 } 31, 596 30, 809 
$138, 060, 000 


Personal service obligations. ...... ohesuenee inns $157, 260, 840 $145, 948, 000 











SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Section 1 above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or 
assigned to operation and maintenance of facilities activities. This project in- 
eludes all activities incident to the depot receipt, storage and shipment of sup- 
plies and equipment required for the support of worldwide Army objectives ; and 
the cost of common services furnished non-Army agencies for those items for 
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which the Army has storage and issue responsibility. The Army depot system 
in fiscal year 1959 will be comprised of 88 depots, of which 45 will be in the con- 
tinental United States and 43 in oversea commands. This project also includes 
the operation, maintenance, and repair of these facilities and cost of utilities. 
eae in personnel due to reduction of depot facilities and accompanying 
workload. 

This project includes all activities incident to the depot receipt, storage and 
shipment of supplies and equipment required for the support of worldwide Army 
objectives ; and the cost of common services furnished non-Army agencies for 
those items for which the Army has storage and issue responsibility. The Army 
depot system in fiscal year 1959 will be comprised of 88 depots, of which 45 will 
be in the continental United States and 43 in oversea commands, containing 
182,845,000 gross square feet of covered storage space, and 253,826,000 square 
feet of open storage space. In addition to receipt, storage, and shipment activities 
performed at Army depots, this project includes the operation of four wet storage 
basins for the storage and care of floating equipment, comprising 2,778,421 square 
feet, and commercial cold storage facilities. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


Support costs covering operation and maintenance of facilities have been in- 
cluded in the unit cost and costed in the major mission functions of receipts, 
shipments, care and preservation and storage. These support costs include local 
headquarters command administration, local welfare services, local maintenance, 
field maintenance, and local logistics services such as transportation, post sup- 
ply, etc. These support costs represent 37.4 percent of the total fiscal year 1957 
costs, 36.1 percent of the total fiscal year 1958 costs and 35.1 percent of the total 
fiscal year 1959 costs. 




















| . ii 
} Direct obligations 
| . a 
| | 
Line Project or subproject | Estimate 
No. | Actual, mst neil 
| fiscal year ; tv 
| 1957 Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 
} 5 eames | ry wan Pas a = i é F 
1 | Project 2230—Operation of Supply Management Offices_| $48, 474. 901 $56, 496, 000 $59, 983, 000 
SEC, 1, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
i | 
2| Military personnel (average number) - - | 1, 395 1, 384 | 1, 316 
3 | Civilian personnel. - --. heat ele sitsitnwwe bila ~-=-2+]-++-----------|--- ae 
4 | Number of permanent positions__- snetsons sossdnbas Otter ated : | 
5 | Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............|..-.-...----.-}------. rn 
6 | Average number of all employees J a a 4, 976 | 5, 304 | 5, 782 
7 | Number of employees at end of year. ..........--..-.. 5, 004 5, 604 | 5, 960 
8 | Personal service obligations. .......................... $24, 327, 664 $25, 159, 000 $28, 519, 000 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Section 1 above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or 
assigned to activities included under “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 

This project provides for the complete cost of the operation of Supply Man- 
agement Offices in CONUS, Pacific and European Commands. The Supply Man- 
agement Offices are the operational installations of the Army in the provision of 
timely supply support to worldwide objectives. The stock position of the Army 
is controlled by the analyses performed at these installations. Altogether they 
constitute our materiel control system and are the home offices of the several 
divisions of the Army stock fund. 

Major functions performed at the Supply Management Office include: 

(1) The maintenance of consolidated stock status and transaction analysis 
information. 

(2) The computation of detailed supply control studies. 

(3) The computation of procurement requirements. 

(4) The determination of quantities to be included in mobilization and spe- 
cial reserves. 

(5) The establishment of retention quantities. 

(6) The determination of excesses. 
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(7) The determination of proper stock distribution. 
(8) The control of stock fund operations and the maintenance of financial 
inventory accounting records and reports. 


(9) The monitorship of oversea supply performance of all Army technical 
services. 


(10) The receipt, editing, and extraction to designated supply sources of over- 
sea and CONUS requisitions. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


Estimated increase fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958___.________ $3, 487, 000 
Jstimated cost of supply control activities applicable to clothing 

and equipage, general supplies and retail subsistence transferred 

from the Office of The Quartermaster General (previously 


Buasered Mor’ in’ PropecesBoOe) os O Ue eee ee ee Ae Se 8, 167, 000 
Estimated cost of additional supply control activities as a result of 
expansion of the Army aircraft program______--._-_____--_-_-__~ 520, 000 


Estimated decrease as a result of less supply control activity in 
the Pacific Command__-_-_-_~_~_- aa hacia 200, 000 


Approximately 24 percent of the funds requested in fiscal year 1959 are re- 
quired for local maintenance and operations of facilities to support the opera- 
tions of the Supply Management Offices. This figure is identical with the per- 
centage required in fiscal year 1958 for the same purpose. These funds pro- 
vide both administration and logistical support, such as: Local administration ; 


maintenance and management of utilities; operating local communication sys- 
tems ; and transportation services. 


Direct obligations 





Line | Project or subproject Estimate 
No. Actual, ie dinena aeaeneages 
fiscal year 
1957 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 
scl Ra on ie i | pica. 
1 | 2240 Reserve Industrial I lities $54 331,966 | $57, 331, 000 $59, 000, 000 
SEC. 1, PERSONNEL REQUIREM! 
2 | Military ] nel en 38 
3 Civilian personne! | 
$ inhbe i perm it --- on eesre-a- 
r me eq ¢ | g ( 0 0 
6; A numbe il] employee 379 3X0 | 45 
7 rofe } a6Y an aan 
s I i] ser is S} 844 O14 $1. SAD, GOO | $1, 680, 000 
| 
SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 
Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included 


under operation and maintenance of facilities. 

The primary purpose of this project is to provide for the maintenance and 
protection of the idle portion of the Army’s production base so that it can be 
reactivated in an emergency with a minimum expenditure of time and funds and 
in accordance with predetermined plans. The project also provides for acquisi- 
tion of capital, nonproduction equipment for industrial installations operating 
under the Army industrial fund, and for certain support-type functions at Gov- 
ernment-owned and operated industrial installations. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


The plants and equipment maintained by the Army as a part of the production 
base are required to support forces to be mobilized under current overall plan- 
ning directives. They are primarily for support of the limited war concept. 
The idle production base is under continuous review to assure that only those 
facilities which can be justified under current objectives are retained in the 
base. The plants being retained are in genera! of a specialized nature having 
no counterpart in private industry or for which there is insufficient capacity in 
private industry to produce at required rates. Most of the plants are ammunition 
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plants, designed either for production of ammunition components or for loading 
and assembling ammunition items. The equipment being retained is that which 
has been furnished to private contractors for production of Army-procured items. 
When no longer required for current production, the equipment is laid away if 
required for mobilization under current plans. In some cases the equipment is 
left in custody of the contractor for maintenance under contract with the Gov- 
ernment. The remainder is shipped to Government-owned facilities for storage 
and maintenance by the Government or a contractor. The workload for this 


project is expected to increase in fiscal year 1959 in spite of disposal actions in 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 





Direct obligations 





Estimate 





Project or subproject | 

Actual, fiscal | __ 

| year 1957 | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


$187, 946, 000 | $193, 191,000 





2250 Transportation services.....................-..-.. ------} $172, 000, 040 





SecTIon 1.—Personnel requirements : None. 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds are provided in this project for expenses to be incurred for commercial 
line-haul transportation utilized in the continental United States and overseas 
commands for the distribution of material (excluding first destination trans- 
portation costs) ; for reimbursement to the Military Air Transport Service for 
air shipments of priority and strategic cargo; for reimbursement to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service for the ocean transportation of dry cargo, to from and 
within overseas commands, and bulk petroleum between continental United 
States ports and within the various overseas commands for military support 
to activities of the Department of the Army; and for the temporary lease of 
transportation equipment and for other point-to-point transportation service 
required for military operations when such service is not available on a tariff 
basis. 

SECTION 5. EXPLANATIONS 
Land transportation 
Increase in requirement for fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 are related 
to— 

1. Freight rate increases in the continental United States in December 1956 
which averaged 6 percent are reflected for a half year in the fiscal year 1957 
requirements, but for a full year in fiscal year 1958. 

2. Freight rate increases in the continental United States authorized in August 
1957 of approximately 6 percent. 

3. Increased tonnage requirements in fiscal year 1958 of approximately 137,000 
short tons (93,023,000 short ton-miles) for the shipment of equipment required 
due to the organization of the Army pentomic divisions. 

4. Increased requirements for rental and lease of transportation equipment 
in Korea as a result of rate increases up to 160 percent in that area. 

5. Increased unit cost in Europe as a result of a greater portion of war risk 
cargo being moved through the western ports of Europe with resultant longer 
hauls and the higher cost of transportation as a result of the movement through 
France. 

The reduction of $9,605,000 between fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 is 
due in purt to the reduced workload required to support the reduced Army 
strength, and to a reduction of $2,500,000 which was previously carried in the 
Army estimate as a nonreimbursable item to support the Air Force, but for 
which reimbursement is being required in fiscal year 1959, 

Air transnortation 


In fiscal year 1957 and fiscal vear 1958 the requirements for air transportation 
are related almost entirely to the movement of APO mail to and from oversea 
areas by commercial carriers. Effective with fiscal vear 1959 the Military 
Air Transport Service will bill the Army for transportation services performed. 
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In prior years this service was performed on a common service (free) basis. 
An amount of $29,970,000 has been included in this estimate for that purpose 
in fiscal year 1959. 
Sea transportation 

The requirements for fiscal year 1958 are $1.5 million over the fiscal year 1957 
obligations even though there has been a reduction of 445,000 measurement tons 
between the 2 years. This is the result of two increases in the Military Sea 
Transportation Service cargo rates. An increase of approximately 13 percent 
on general and special cargo became effective November 1, 1956, and is thus 
reflected in the requirements for only 8 months in fiscal year 1957 as compared 
to a full year in fiscal year 1958. An additional rate increase of approximately 
1.5 percent became effective October 1, 1957. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1959 shows a decrease of approximately $15 
million as compared to fiscal year 1958. Of this decrease, $13,200,000 is due 
to costs of services previously performed for the Air Force on a nonreimbursable 
basis but for which reimbursement will be required in fiscal year 1959. The 
balance of the decrease is primarily the result of decreased workloads. 

The tonnage reduction in the inter/intra theater traffic from 1,602,000 measure- 
ment tons in fiscal year 1958 to 1,134,900 measurement tons in fiscal year 1959 
is primarily in the low-cost commodity area. ‘As a result, the composite unit 
rate between these 2 years shows an increase of $1.44 per measurement ton. 

The increased tonnage in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 in the “other 
area” is due to increased Army and Air Force strength in certain areas and 
increases in resupply requirements for specific projects such as DEW line. 

The increase of 41,000 measurement tons in the USARPAC area is the result 
of increased retrograde tonnage primarily from Japan. 


Direct obligations 





Line Project or subproject 
No. Actual, 
fiscal year 
1957 Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1959 
1 | 2260 Military traffic management. . 5 $2, 618, 328 $5, 471, 000 $5, 693, 000 
SEC. 1, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS | 
| 
2 Military personnel (average number) ---.--- 29 32 32 
3 | Civilian personnel: 
4 | Number of permanent positions ad 
5 | Full-time equivalent of all other positions | ‘ 
6 Average number of all employees ae 557 | 810 833 
7 Number of employees at end of year_... 687 | 833 | 833 
s Personal service obligations - -.--- at i= $1, 778,850 | $4, 248,000 | $4, 368, 000 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides funds for the operation of the Military Traffic Management Agency 
including its five regional offices. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


The increased requirements in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 are due 
to the assumption of responsibilities of traffic management functions for the 
Department of Defense by the Military Traffic Management Agency effective 
July 1, 1957. The net increase of $222,000 in fiscal year 1959 as compared to 
fiscal year 1958 is due to increases totaling $395,000 primarily for overhead costs 
at the central traffic region previously paid for by the St. Louis support center 
and personnel and equipment on hand only a portion of fiscal year 1958 but for 
which a full year of costs is reflected in the fiscal year 1959 requirement. These 
increases are partially offset by decreases amounting to $173,000 due primarily 
to costs incurred in fiscal year 1958 which are associated with the initial year 
of operation. 


' 
' 
' 
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Direct obligations 


bo. kth baie 
| 





Line Project or subproject j Estimate 
No. | Actual, 
fiscal year | Ptr 
1957 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
| 


| | 


1 2270 Operation of ports and termimals................| ‘$105, 911,454 |) $94, 980, 000 


| 
| $72, 201, 000 


SEC, 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS } | 


560. | 


to 


2, d04 


2 | Military personnel (average number) __- ‘ + | 

3 | Civiliam personnel: 

4} Number of permanent positions................-- ws 2 ak Dust iaaave atthe a= 
5 | Full-time equivalent of all other positions_----__-- 1, 612 1, 569 
6) Average number of all employees........-...-.-..- 2, 579 2, 446 
71 Number of employees at end of year aan eakener 2, 510 2, 446 
8 Personal service obligations... nniicitilebncadigin $4, 711, 833 $4, 410, 000 





SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Section 1 above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or 
assigned to activities included under operation and maintenance of facilities. 

This project provides funds for the operation of the Army terminals in the 
United States and the overseas ports of embarkation. The following activities 
are included: Operation of floating equipment; operation of docks; and other 
similar facilities including stevedoring, lighterage, ferrying, and wharfage. Also 
provides funds for the administrative and logistical support activities required 
for the operation and maintenance of the facilities. 


SECTION 5. EXPLANATION 


Included in the fiscal year 1957 total are the requirements to move Department 
of the Air Force cargo and passengers through the continental United States 
Army terminals in the amount of $17,474,000. In fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959 these services are being financed from Air Force funds. The apparent 
decrease between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 of $10,931,000 is therefore 
in reality an increase in requirements of approximately $6,543,000. This in- 
creased requirement in fiscal year 1958 is due to the 6% percent Government 
contribution to civil service retirement fund, a rate increase of almost 100 
percent for contract labor in Korea effective with fiscal year 1958, the effect of 
stevedore and other waterfront contractual wage increases in the continental 
United States in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. These increased requirements are 
reflected in unit cost rate increases in both the continental United States and 
in oversea areas. 

The reduction between fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 of $22,779,000 is 
primarily due to costs of services of $9,700,000 previously performed for the 
Air Force on a nonreimbursable basis but for which reimbursement will be 
required in fiscal year 1959 and due to a changed procedure in the Army in 
funding for transshipment services of military personnel, their dependents, house- 
hold goods, and privately owned vehicles in the amount of $8,471,000. This 
latter amount is now being budgeted for in the military personnel, Army, appro- 
priation. The remaining decrease of $4,608,000 is due to decreases in workload 
primarily as a result of projected decreases in overseas strengths. 

The increased unit cost for cargo in the continental United States Army ter- 
minals for fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958 is primarily due to an increased 
requirement to transship 67,500 measurement tons of ammunition at an average 
rate in excess of $21 per measurement ton and the effect of the stevedore and 
other waterfront contractual wage increases during fiscal year 1958. 

Also included in this project are overhead costs in the form of operation and 
maintenance of facilities in the overseas ports. These costs are included in the 
overseas unit costs and dollar requirements and represent approximately 30 
percent of the overseas requirements for each of the 3 years shown on this 
estimate. 
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AIRFIELD PAVEMENT 


Mr. Manon. On page 211 of the justifications in connection with 
procurement operations there are two items relating to the develop- 
ment of design criteria for airfield pavement. We have had quite 
a problem with respect to the composition of airfield pavement. The 
issue involves concrete versus asphalt. Concrete is more expensive to 
lay. It is claimed that concrete is more durable in the long run. 
Asphalt people claim this is not true. There has been quite a con- 
troversy. The United States Army engineers have done work on it. 
What di you do with respect to this issue and what are your policies? 

General Brown. Could I turn that over to General Barney. who 
is Director of Installations in the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logisitics? 

General Barney. We monitor in a certain sense the engineers’ pro- 
gram for Air Force in the construction field. We are aware of this 
concrete versus asphalt controversy. The Chief of Engineers has 
been testifying as agent of the Air Force. The Army has not per se 
appeared directly in the matter. I do not think it would become an 
issue in respect to pavement built purely for the Army. 

Mr. Manton. Are you free to use either concrete or asphalt in your 
paving? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. We do relatively little paving. Every 
bit I can think of is asphalt. I may be wrong. I would like to correct 
the record if I am. We do not have anything resembling the Air 
Force weights. 


(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 


Since 1953 the Army has constructed approximately 2.5 million square yards 
of airfield pavements of which 83 percent is asphalt and 17 is concrete. The 


concrete is principally used for helicopter pads, and airfield parking aprons 
and taxiways. 


Masor Overnavut AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record buget program summary 
for major overhaul and maintenance of materiel and related material 
appearing on page 301 through 304. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


BupGcet Program SumMMARY—Drrecr OBLIGATIONS 


2300 Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 


| 





Estimate 
Project Actual, eee 2 
or sub- Title fiscal year 
project 1957 | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 195! 
| 
_— ee “we Te p 
2310 | Weapons.. : - | $20,718,000 | $11,800, 000 $2, 786, 000 
2320 | Combat and support vehicles 53, 220,685 | 48,906,000 | 44, 594, 000 
2330 | Army aircraft. | 20,064,000 | 54,046,000 77, 184, 000 
2340 Other major equipment. ; 5 ou : _.-.| 82,661, 000 76, 254, 000 | 57, 805, 000 
2350 Ammunition and guided missiles oe = cients | 48, 921, 000 | 72, 466, 000 | 71, 231, 000 
Subtotal (excluding operation and mainte- | | | 
nance of facilities 225, 584,685 | 263,472,000 | 253, 600, 000 
2360 | Operation and maintenance of major overhaul and | 
maintenance of materiel facilities 55, 588, 518 40, 950, 000 | 36, 300, 000 


Program total_. ikea 281, 173, 203 | 304, 422,000 289, 900, 000 
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BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This program provides funds for the rebuild of unserviceable but economi- 
cally repairable materiel for which a requirement exists to meet worldwide supply 
demands and to provide technical assistance to all users of military equipment for 
the abave projects. It also provides funds for the procurement of aircraft and 
guided missile repair parts. 


Justification of fund requirements in this budget program is contained in state- 
ments on the following pages. 


Program summary, personnel requirements, direct obligations 


Estimate 


Line | Actual, ~ te Bw 
No. Sec. 1. Personnel requirements fiscal year | 
| 1957 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
1 | Military personnel (average number) - - - Ue 1, 927 2, 221 | 2, 188 
2 | Civilian personnel | 
3} Number of permanent positions... _...._..-~.- ; 12, 630 11, 110 | 10, 333 
4 Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ 356 350 330 
5 Average number of all employees___- $61 iit 12, 600 | 10, 581 9, 841 
6 Number of employees at end of year_...-......-. 11,917 9, 436 | 9, 810 
7 Personal-service obligation ; | $58, 205,924 | $49,731,000 | $46, 989, 000 
Analysis of project order personnel: Include in } 
lines 8 and 9 below, the average number of civil- 
lian employees and dollar amounts paid out of | 
project orders, included in lines 5 and.7, above. | | 
& Average number of all employees.*_.._...___--| 1, 700 340 | 0 
4 Personal-service obligation iosuscaesct $8, 500, 000 $1, 700, 000 | 0 


Pe m9 i { 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1, above. excludes personnel, both civilian aid military, paid from or 
assigned to activities included under “Operation and nmmintenance of facilities.” 

The reduction of project-order personnel and obligations indicated in lines 8 and 
9, above, represent a rapid phasing out of the project-order system. 

This program provides for: 

(a) The rebuild of unserviceable and economically repairable materiel for 
initial and replacement issue to the Active Army and civilian components (Army 
National Guard, Army Reserve forces, and Army ROTC) for which a. require- 
ment exists to meet worldwide supply demands. 

(b) The depot-maintenance support for materiel in the hands of troops of 
the Active Army and civilian components when repair requirements are beyond 
the capabilities of organization and field maintenance activities. 

(c) The depot-maintenance support for the Department of the Air Force for 
those items for which the Department of the Army has been assigned responsi- 
bility on a common-service basis. 

(7) The rebuild and other depot-maintenance support of materiel for Navy, Air 
Force, and other governmental agencies on a reimbursable basis by cross-service 
agreement. 

(e) The depot-maintenance support for the Army stock fund on a reimbursable 
basis. 

(f) The depot-maintenance support for MAP on a reimbursable basis. 

(g) The armywide technical assistance and supervision of organizational and 
field maintenance activities as may be required. This technical assistance pro- 
gram consists of: 

(1) Contract technicians obtained by the Government on a contract basis for 
a specific period of time. They are technical specialists who perform mainte- 
nance and provide services as working advisers and iustructors on the opera- 
tion and maintenance of special categories of equipment. 

(2) Regional maintenance representatives who are civil-service employees. 
They make periodic visits from technical-service depots to all military us’ ~s of 
equipment for the purpose of assisting in improving organizational and field 
maintenance. 

(3) Maintenance technicians who are civil-service employees procured and 
trained by the technical service and provided to army commanders to advise 
them and instruct military personnel in the proper operating and maintenance 
techniques. 
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(h) The modification of materiel when work cannot be performed by field 
maintenance personnel. A modification is any change in the design or as- 
semblage of an existing item of materiel of adopted type. Materiel may be 
modified for any one of a variety of reasons, such as to increase safety of per- 
sonnel, reduce excessive maintenance, increase combat or operating effectiveness, 
facilitate production, eliminate the use of critical materals, or to reduce costs. 

(4) The renovation of ammunition when ammunition has deteriorated to an 
extent that it must be disassembled and each component, including power, re- 
placed or cleaned and repaired. 

(j) The procurement of repair parts for depot maintenance and centrally 
procured repair parts for field and organizational maintenance of Army air- 
craft, guided missiles, and special weapons. 

(k) The procurement of modification kits for reissue to organizations and 
field maintenance activities for the accomplishment of modifications within 
their capabilities. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL AND REPAIR 


Mr. Manon. In response to a request made to the Army, we have 
been furnished with a statement on aircraft overhaul and repair which 
shows approximately 91 percent of the program is accomplished 
through private industry. We will insert this statement in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


ArMy AIRcRAFT OVERHAUL AND Repark, Fesruary 25, 1958 


1. General 


The Army assumed responsibility for depot-level overhaul and repair of organic 
aircraft effective July 1, 1957. Prior to fiscal year 1958, these functions were 
budgeted, funded, and executed by Department of the Air Force. The Army has 
had only 8 months of operating experience in this field at this time. 

2. Policy 

Army aircraft depot-level overhaul and repair is being accomplished in accord- 
ance with the following, and no changes are anticipated : 

(a) No facilities will be constructed in Conus solely for the rebuild of Army 
aircraft and their components. 

(b) Maximum use will be made of existing Army facilities. Those of other 
departments will be utilized through the medium of cross-service agreements. 

(c) All requirements which cannot be met in accordance with (0), above, will 
be accomplished through contract with private industry. 

(d@) All suppliers of depot-level aircraft overhaul and repair services will 
furnish all needed material, repair parts, and equipment to the maximum extent 
practicable. The right will be reserved to supply repair parts, as required, 
to fully utilize all existing assets. 


8. Method of accomplishment 

Fiseal year 1958 funds for depot-level overhaul and repair of Army aircraft 
and their components have been utilized as follows: 

(a) General.—Procurement had been initiated in the approximate amount 
of $10.9 million by the middle of the third quarter fiscal year 1958. This rep- 
resents 73 percent of a total annual program, approximately $15 million. Ap- 
proximations are utilized because the nature of some contracts precludes estab- 
lishing exact costs to the Government at this time. 

(b) United States Government facilities (8.5 percent of program to date).— 

(1) Army: Rock Island Arsenal is accomplishing aircraft electrical and 
engine component overhaul at a cost of $548,000 and have estimated an average 
rate of $8 per man-hour of labor. 

(2) Air Force: Air Materiel Command is accomplishing on cross service over- 
haul of components and aircraft repair at an estimated cost of $255,000. Hourly 
rates are not known, but are assumed to be those normally applying to Air Force 
aircraft-overhaul facilities. 

(3) Navy: Naval aircraft overhaul facilities are overhauling engines at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. No ‘hourly cost is available, but is assumed to be 
as normally applies to operation of naval aircraft-overhaul facilities. 
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(c) Private industry (91.5 percent of program to date) .— 

(1) Negotiated contract: Sole-source contracts have been established in ap- 
proximate amount of $125,000 with design manufacturers for overhaut of com- 
ponents. This type of contract is primarily employed in support of newly in- 
troduced equipment yet undergoing development. Average hourly rates of as 
high as $9.50 are anticipated. 

(2) Competitive-bid contract: This type of contract has been the generally 
prevailing method of accomplishment. Aircraft and component overhauls in 
the estimated cost of $9.8 million, or 90 percent of procurement initiated to date, 
are being accomplished by this method. Average hourly rate experienced to 
date from other than prime manufacturers is $4.30. Some quotes from prime 
manufacturers have ranged as high as $8.50 per hour. 


4. Forecast for fiscal year 1959 


Is is anticipated that the method of accomplishment described in paragraph 
3 above for fiscal year 1958 will essentially apply to fiscal year 1959 in the same 
proportions. These proportions are as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 














1958 1959 
ted. ee SS eee | a | 
| Percent Percent 
Cae VeIND INNS oe ne eee beackeddabesnan nant 8.5 8.5 
Pelein Maat SS hg RE ES a ed cacti aE (91. 5)| (91. 5) 
I I ii el ieee tie al te ae 1.5 1.5 
SE Mi ciaiis sss ntenceauniindh sacha ante doiededar sienna 90.0 | 90. 0 


5. Comparison of hourly costs 


(a) General.—The impact of hourly costs on Army aircraft overhaul and re- 
pair is principally in terms of those costs prevailing commercialiy. Experience 
has shown that a wide variance exists between costs quoted by aircraft and en- 
gine manufacturers and companies organized solely for the purpose of performing 
aircraft maintenance. A composite average of typical experience to date is as 
follows: 

















Manufac- Pereent | Maintenance} Pereent 
turer contractor 
ne iiaemaiiaiataiiasinnisiealionsitaianainbetitatii | alien 
pc | ee eee eee ee $2. 50 40) $2.00 47 
CIEL nc: -ccnitiecidacs weeniaie sib iihicane iadig oaatae aan 3.75 60 2.30 53 
DOR ieeninccoccsonepivasscetonnnssemetanconteds 6% |--~--2c0ne 4.90 |..-ccnccee 


Evaluation of proposals has indicated that the variance between manufacturers 
and maintenance contractors is principally in terms of administration and over- 
head resulting from the application of design manufacturing accounting systems 
to maintenance operations. When manufacturing type overhead is prorated 
directly to maintenance operations it establishes an excessive cost. Design manu- 
facturers will not be truly competitive in aircraft maintenance and overhaul until 
such time as special accounting systems are established within their activities to 
reflect true costs. Evidence exists that some design manufacturers are making 
needed organizational and fiscal adjustments at this time. 

Mr. Manon. How is the work accomplished in the other areas cov- 
ered by this appropriation ? 

General Brown. Colonel Latta. 

Colonel Larra. That is done by cross servicing by the Air Force. 
The rest is by commercial contract. There is less than 1 percent ac- 
complished in other manners but essentially it is by contract or by 
cross service with the Air Force and Navy. 


24186—58 38 
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MepicaL AcriviTiEes 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the budget program summary for medi- 
cal activities and related material appearing on pages 401 through 
406 of the justifications. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


BupcEet Program Summary, Direct OBLIGATIONS 


























2400 Medical activities 
Estimate 
Project | | Actual, D3. bes’ 
or sub- | Title fiscal year 
project | | 1957 Fiscal year by Fiseal year 
1958 jor 1959 
eine ie os facanpeie La peteenttd scp eninsapents aiding ant SE bbe 
2410 | Medical administration. __........-... ----| $3,941,912 $4, 287, 000 | $3, 906, 000 
2420 | Operation of hospitals, dispensaries, and regional 
| laboratories... ut 114, 439, 236 116, 976, 000 103, 792, 000 
2430 | Medical care in non-Army facilities... 19,781,139 | 33, 576, 000 33, 164, 000 
2440 | Operation of other medical activities_ -- 6, 347, 453 | 7, 590, 000 7, 295, 000 
2450 | Operation of medical service schools_-___- 4, 726, 823 | 4 94, 000 4, 631, 000 
2460 | Training at civilian institutions é 208, 271 224° 000 | 312, 000 
— — =| — ee eee —— 
Total, program 2400. .......-...-.... 149, 444,834 | 167,607,000 | 153, 100, 000 
{ 
Reimbursable obligations 
| Estimate 
Project | Actual, fiseal | 35 
or sub- | Pitle | year 1957 | 
project | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
i | 1958 1959 
2420 | Operation of hospitals, dispensaries, and regional 
laboratories. $32, 066, 487 587, 000 $33, 342, 000 
2430 | Medical care in non-Army facilities 18, 315, 268 5, 53, 374, 000 
2440 | Operation of other medical activities- --. stim 448, 245 556, 000 | 684, 000 
Fastest | tie Te Ea : ? 
Total program 2400. ...........-... 50, 830, 000 91, 728, 000 87, 400, 000 
Gross obligations 
| Estimate 
Project Actual, EN eee Ne 
or sub- Title fiscal year 
project 1957 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 
| 
| ________- $$$ —___ — — —_—— | _—___—— Ty — ——— 
2410 | Medical administration bi cktd Iu $3, 941, 912 $4, 287, 000 $3, 906, 000 
2420 | Operation of hospitals, dispensaries, and regional | | | 
| laboratories | 146,505,723 | 150,563,000 | 187, 134, 000 
2430 | Medical care in non-Army facilities ____- _..| 88,096, 407 91, 161, 000 | 86, 538, 000 
2440 | Operation of other medical activities b 6, 795, 698 | 8, 146, 000 | 7, 979, 000 
2450 | Operation of medical service schools-... = 4, 726, 823 4, 894, 000 4, 631, 000 
2460 | Training at civilian institutions... . 208, 271 | 284, 000 312, 000 
Gh es eee 
Total program 2400... Se 200, 274, 834 | 259, 335, 000 240, 500, 000 
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Program summary, personnel requirements, direct obligations 











| | Estimate 
Line Actual, 
No, Sec, 1. Personnel requirements fiscal year 
1957 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
we ii gall Te 
1 | Military personnel (average number).-.--........-.-...- 27, 287 27, 288 26, 207 
2 | Civilian personnel: 
3 Number of permanent positions._..............—- 9, 568 8, 238 7, 053 
4 Full-time equivalent of all other positions. bo wdeire 425 427 427 
5 Average number of all employees. Te Leet aaahenes 9, 834 8, 347 7,362 
6 Number of employees at end of year_....--------- 10, 329 8, 530 7, 680 
7 Personal-service obligations. ................-..-- $40, 526, 262 | $34, 888, 000 $31, 097, 000 


SECTION 2, EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1 above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from or 
assigned to operation and maintenance of facilities activities, 

This program provides for medical care of the Army, Army National Guard, 
Army Organized Reserve and Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, including 
care of dependents of members of the uniformed services under the provisions of 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, Public Law 569, 84th Congress. The program 
includes operation of medical treatment and related facilities in the continental 
United States and overseas; medical care and hospitalization of Army personnel 
and their dependents in localities where Army medical facilities are not avail- 
able; education and training of Army personnel in various phases of medical 
care; operation of specialized medical facilities and services; and certain ele- 
ments of expense pertaining to the operation of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

The funds requested for this program for fiscal year 1959 reflect the detailed 
evaluation of experience in fiscal years 1957. and 1958 to date, adjusted for 
changes in volume and distribution of workload and applied to the planned 
strength of the Army as deployed in the continental United States and in Over- 
sea Commands. 

Reimbursable services represent a substantial portion of the medical care 
operations. Accordingly, the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate is being represented 
on a gross fund requirement basis. There follows an analysis of gross fund re- 
quirements under this program for fiscal years 1958 and 1959: 


1 
Fiseal year Fiscal vear 
1958 | 1959 


Direct obligations. - - ; ; SRLS ee I LEE Es $167, 607,000 | $153, 100, 000 
Reimbursements - - aithiwkekeat : ai 91, 728, 000 | 87, 400, 000 


Gross requirements... édoteenbiccadadiatibhitee sob 259, 335,000 | 240, 500, 000 


The gross requirement of $240,500,000 for fiscal year 1959 represents a net 
reduction of $18,835,000 below gross requirements for fiscal year 1958 and is 
due principally to the following: 
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Decreases 


1, Decrease in requirements for Army medical treatment facilities 
Gua to aecreased strengim of the Army... ~..e<enamneen onsen $5, 194, 000 


? 


2. Decrease in requirements for the dependents’ medical care pro- 
gram due to decrease in strength of the uniformed services par- 
ticipating in this program-__.-..---_____-_~- sok weet cain. Sy eee, CD 
. Decrease_in requirements for headquarters activities__.cci____ 381, 000 


Ha CO 


. Decrease due to one-time procurement of medical equipment in 
fiscal year 1958 
Decrease due to closure of Murphy Army ‘Hospital and 8 station- 
IE Ba enicd olatdh chbarnenieniondneeeornaibasensocsetentieteIeanteaminaliaetnaa tes Ben toda 2, 370, 000 
6. Decrease in requirements for replacement of medical supplies and 
equipment due to one-time purchases in fiscal year 1958 of items 
deferred from fiscal year 1957 due to shortage of funds in 


on 





that year_._._~- bib bode. BR EOLA AIS oe Ue 4, 800, 000 
i CO ON 627, 000 
Nene eee nnn nn nn ee ae 19, 385, 000 


Increase due to a new requirement to reimburse the Air Force in- 
dustrial fund for travel by Military Air Transport Service formerly 
provided without reimbursement_____..._______________ ss acide 550, 000 


enn ee es 18,835, 000 


A more detailed analysis of requirements is contained in the estimate by 
projects. 


CLOSING OF ARMY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Manon. On page 414 of the justifications under the “Opera- 
tion of hospitals, dispensaries, and regional laboratories,” there is a 
decrease of $2,370,000 due to the “closure of Murphy Army Hospital 
and the anticipated closure of three station-type hospitals m the con- 
tinental United States.” Has it been determined which ones are to 
be closed ? 

General Hays. There is the problem of overall post closure. 

General Brown. I believe the testimony was given this morning that 
as yet the three stations have not been selected. 

Mr. Manon. The three stations have not and I assume the hospitals 
should not be selected until the stations are. 

General Brown. That is correct. 

General Hays. On post hospitals. 


FOOD INSPECTION DISCONTINUANCE 


Mr. Manon. I note reference on page 422 of the justifications to 
the “discontinuance of food inspection service in the continental United 
States by the Veterinary Service as of December 31, 1958,” and that 
“this function is to be assumed by the Department of Agriculture 
subsequent to that date.” I believe that was a result of congressional 
action; is that right ? 

General Hays. No, sir. This matter of food inspection and status 
of the Veterinary Corps has been a matter of controversy for quite 
some time. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Wilson, I recall, was in this picture actively 
at one time. 

General Hays. That is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. It was the Pentagon and not the Congress. This de- 
cision was made and you will operate under a different procedure. 
Will this be on a reimbursable basis? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much money isin the budget forthat purpose? 

General Brown. We are only permitted to budget for the service 
by the Veterinary Corps for one-half year with Army medical activ- 
ities funds. 

Mr. Focetzerc. We only have money in here to carry out the food 
inspection in the CONUS as pertains to the operation of the Veteri- 
nary Corps insofar as it affects the 2400 program for a half year. 

reneral Brown. I might. say, sir, the action on the Veterinary 
Corps was held up by a memorandum from the Secretary of Defense 
dated November 18. The question as to the continuation of the Veter- 
inary Corps has not been decided as a result of a reclama that the 
Army submitted on November 22. Within Budget Program 2400 we 
only provide for the inspection service for one-half year. I will 
have to defer the question to General Traub as to where the funds 
will come for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Miter. You say no decision has been made about the Veteri- 
nary Corps? 

General Brown, That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. That has been hanging fire for a couple of years; has it 
not ? 

General Brown. To my knowledge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have the money somewhere. 

Supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

If the Veterinary Corps is discontinued for the last half of fiscal year 1959, the 
cost of the inspection service will be on a reimbursable basis to the Department 
of Agriculture from budget program 2200 central supply activities. 

As a result of Bureau of the Budget action eliminating this inspection service 
for the last half of fiscal year 1959 from budget program 2400 and not Ccor- 
respondingly increasing budget program 2200 to reimburse the Department of 
Agriculture, it will become an unbudgeted item. 

Funds will be provided for the inspection service for the last half of the year 
by deferring lower priority activities. 

Mr. Manon. Will the Veterinary Service continue to provide this 
function overseas? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 


MEAT AND DAIRY HYGIENE SCHOOL 


Mr. Manon. With the transfer of this function why is it necessary 
to continue the Meat and Dairy Hygiene School in Chicago? 

General Hays. Because of the necessity of providing for inspection 
at both camps and stations in this country and for procurement and 
also for issue inspections overseas. 

Mr. Manon. How much money is in the budget for the operations of 
this school ? 

General Hays. We will have to supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The medical activities program contains an estimate of $34,500 for operation 
of the Meat and Dairy Hygiene School, Chicago, Ill., for fiseal year 1959. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Explain medical education for national defense pro- 
gram referred to on pages 427 and 428 of the justifications under 
“Training at Civilian Institutions.” 

General Hays. This is 1 of the 2 items which shows an increase this 
year. The increase is about $28,000. This medical education for na- 
tional defense, or MEND, program is a program adopted by about 
half the medical schools in the United States. It is financed jointly by 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Public Health Service. 

Mr. Froop. At that point can we have a comment or at the end as 
to the Army’s participation which is supposed to be heavy in civil 
defense? We have been so advised by other services. I mean your 
phase of it. I have been asking the other services about civil defense. 

General Hays. May I finish the MEND program? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hays. This program is a voluntary program that is par- 
ticipated in by about half the medical schools in the country. It is 
designed to acquaint the medical students with military medicine, with 
the care of mass casualties, preventive medicine—things like that that 
ordinarily they do not get in medical school. It is interwoven with 
the whole medical school curriculum. All of us in military medi- 
cine feel it is a very worthwhile step for national medical prepared- 
ness. It is a relatively economical program. Our one-quarter of 
the expense is $135,000 in this budget. 

Mr. Mrrzer. Why do not all medical schools go in for it? You 
say about half of them do. Why isthat? 

General Hays. Initially we started with five. That was about 3 or 
4. years ago. We are adding a certain number every year. In other 
words, the program has to walk before it can run. There was opposi- 
tion among schools at first. Now this opposition has pretty much 
melted away and the schools are anxious to get it. It takes a little 
while to install this into each school. That is the reason we are taking 
a bite every year. 

Mr. Mirirer. You have overcome resistance and you anti ipate 
eventually you will have it in practically all medical schools? 

General Hays. We hope to have it in all of them. 


RATES OF HOSPITALIZATION FOR RECRUITS 


Mr. Rirey. General Hays, do you have any figures which show the 
rate of hospitilizs ition for recruits compared to men in the Arm ny who 
had basic training ? 

General Hays. I do not have those here. I can supply them for 
the record. They are considerably higher—the hospitalization rates 
for recruits. One of the reasons is this adenovirus I mentioned to Mr. 
Flood a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Rrrry. That has been the history over the years. 

General Hays. Yes, sir. When we take the Inds ont of their home 
environment, put them together in barracks, it is a new type of life for 
most of these people and they are exposed to various diseases that they 
have not had and some of them develop certain emotional problems. 

Mr. Froon. That is not peculiar to the Army. 

General Hays. No. ' 
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Mr. Ritey. Will you insert in the record your actual experience on 
that based on a thousand men ? 
General Hays. Yes. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Hospital admission rates for recruits are usually about 50 percent higher than 
those for other troops. For example, in a usual year the admission rate per 1,000 
for recruits has been about 465 and for nonrecruits about 314. Most of this 
difference is caused by acute respiratory disease which may occur in recruits at 
twice the rate for nonrecruits. However, when adenovirus vaccine comes into 


general use, probably by fall of this year, this disparity will probably be markedly 
diminished. 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Foon. I have never been able to get it clear—we talked about 
it enough—that function of yours known as military traffic manage- 
ment. In addition to your other duties under the single manager 
plan you have been assigned what is known as military traffic man- 
agement. How many years has that been going on? 

General Brownina. We have had military traffic management ever 
since I have been in the Army, but we have had military 

Mr. Fxoop. Of course you have had military traffic management if 
you have military traffic problems. Even I can figure that out. I am 
talking of the single manager operation. 

General Browntne. This started in October 1956. The first direc- 
tive was issued establishing the Military Traffic Management Agency. 

Mr. Froop. Where in the Pentagon is that office and how does it 
function and under whose command ? 

General Brownr1nc. That office is a field agency of the Chief of 
Transportation located in Building T-7. It is under the command 
of the Chief of Transportation. 

Mr. Froop. Of the Army ? 

General Browninc. Of the Army :-yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioon. The Army staffs the office ? 

General Brownina. The military personnel is from all three serv- 
ices. The civilian personnel is on the Army budget. 

Mr. Froop. The uniformed personnel is from the three branches of 
the service ? 

General Browninea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The CO is an Army officer? 


General Browntna. Yes. sir. 





Mr. Froop. All right. What do you do; what is your mission in 
that shop only? 

General Brownrna. Basically, Mr. Flood, the mission of the Traffic 
Management Agency is to act as the intermediary between the shipper 
and the operator of transportation. 

Mr. Fioop, What do you ship? 

General Brown1ncG. This particular agency is confined to opera- 
tions in the continental United States. They make the necessary ar- 
rangements, rate negotiations, et cetera, with all types of commercial 
carriers within the United States. 

Mr. Froop. Bodies and things? 

General Brownina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You deliver them to the shoreline ? 


1 ¥> . 1! . 
General bDicwnine. For overseas shipment; yes, sir. 
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Mr, Fioop. At the shoreline point the shipment of bodies and things 
by air is reposed in what agency at that point? 

General Brown1nc. Militar y Air Transport Service, 

Mr. Froop. Who comm: inds that operation ? 

General Brownine. That is now a single-manager operation under 
the Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Fuoop. So when we speak of military traffic management and 
speak of it as a single-management operation under the directives 
issued in 1956 for the various single-management operations, the 
Army has a single-management job on military traffic management 
dealing with persons and things for the continental United States 
only ? 

General Browninea. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. If you handle any persons or things to go overseas as 
their ultimate destination, if you move a person or thing from point 
A and its destination is point C, your terminal is point B in continental 
United States some place or other. 

General Browntne. Insofar as the responsibility of the single-man- 
ager agency is concerned, yes, sir, but each department handles the 

management of its traffic from the overseas terminal whether it is air 
or ocean terminal to the overseas point of destination. 

Mr. Froop. I have not got that far yet. Insofar as you are a single 
management agency under a director, moving a person or thing from 
point A, point C being overseas, you deliver as far as your jurisdic- 
tion ends at point B, w herever that might be, some place in continental 
United States. 

General Brownine. Actually it is even less than that, Mr. Flood, 
because the Military Traffic Management Agency negotiates with the 
carrier and determines the best form of transportation to use for that 
movement. The actual contract of movement is not made by Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS BY AIR 


Mr. Fioop. If and when it is necessary to determine whether or not 
MATS takes a person or thing from point A to point C, point C being 
overseas, your office, this office I speak of, does not make the contract 
or the determination that MATS will do the transporting. 

General Browntnc. We make the determination as to whether it 
will be SPADE ted by air or by surface. 

Mr. Froop. If you determine it is to be transported by air, who de- 
termines the transporting agency ? 

General Browning. The Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Froop. So once you determine that a person or thing is to be 
transport from point A in continental United States to point C 
overseas, there being no intermediate point B, it moving from point A 
regardless of where point A is in continental United States to point C 
overseas, once the determination is made that it is to be moved by air, 
once that area ees is made, somebody else, in this case MATS, 
determines it is to go by MATS: is that right? 

General BrowNIna. They determine whether it will go on their 
own MATS planes or whether they will use contractual air service. 

Mr. Fioop. Since you determine it must go by air or not, you must 
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have some rule of thumb or yardstick which you apply to reach that 
conclusion. 

General Browninec. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I presume that the Army always being aware of the 
value and importance of the time of its troops to the Army mission and 
of the value of air troops to the Air mission and of the value of the 
Navy troops to Navy missions, the value of the time of the soldier 
perforce must be a primary and determining factor in your conclusion, 
is that true ? 

General Brown1na. Insofar as the overseas movement of personnel 
is concerned, there are many factors that come into it. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that one? 

General Brown1na. That we consider the time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. Then since one of the elements is the value of the indi- 
vidual to his respective service, how do you reconcile that with dollar 
per man per pound or thing as against the cost per person per pound 
by surface or by air? How do you reconcile those apparently totally 
irreconcilable equations? 

General Browntnc. U p to the present time, Mr. Flood, we have 
moved by air—personnel I am talking about now. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk only of personnel at this point. 


SPACE LIMITATIONS ON MOVEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL BY AIR 


General Browninc. We have moved by air, we have filled all avail- 
able capacity by air with personnel. 

Mr. Fxoop. All available what ? 

General Brownine. All available Military Air Transport Service 
capacity available to us, which has been allocated to the three services. 

Mr. Froop. Are you restricted by law to only available military 
space ? 

General Browntna. That is all we have. 

Mr. Frioop. Will you indicate to me what law or what regulation 
issued and if so, by whom, under what law, which restricted you at 
that determining point only to space available on military craft. 

General BrowntNc. You want to know why we do not buy 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know the answer to the question I asked. I 
want you to specify for me the law or if by regulation who issued what 
regulation under what law which restricts you at the determining 
point which we have now reached in your office to available space 
military aircraft only. If there is no such law and/or such regula- 
tion, so state in the record. Have your law people do it. Don’t you 
try. 
General Browntne. I have a Department of Defense instruction 
that does affect this problem which was issued October 1, 1956, which 
states in effect that the use of commercial transportation shall not take 
precedence over the efficient and economic use of Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service and Military Air Transportation Service which has 
been approved by the Secretary of Defense as essential to national 
security. 

Mr. Froop. At this point in the record, will you insert that language 
which the clerk of this committee will provide for you of the Joint 
Conference Report of the House and Senate on this problem of last 
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year? Immediately following that, and the fact that it exists to the 
contrary notwithstanding, insert the language you have now just read 
to me and the name of the issuing officer. Unless you have something 
further to say, we will drop this at this point because we have a special 
hearing later on the whole broad problem. Send a copy of that last 
nbs S ams to my office when you get around to it, please. 

reneral Brownina. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


[Rept. 543, Senate, 85th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 13 and 14, dated June 28, 1957] 
Use oF COMMERCIAL CARRIERS 


Last year in the conference committee on the Defense appropriations bill the 
Senate joined with the House in stating in a letter to the Secretary of Defense 
that the Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
earriers. This statement was based upon our position that maximum utilization 
by the Department of Defense of United States civil air carriers is essential both 
in the promotion of our free-enterprise economy and in the provision of the neces- 
sary Ready Reserve civil airlift for national defense; and that Government 
operations of its own air transport facilities should be Hmited to that essential 
to military security. 

The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of 
Defense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference 
to Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest 
extent possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial 
and Government facilities, it is found to be more economical, and further, that 
in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize 
the specific monetary valne of time saved as an important factor in the award of 
competitive bids in transportation. 

It is the desire of the committee that all commercial carriers be given a fair 
and equal opportunity to offer their facilities on a bid basis to the Department 
of Defense, and be provided to the extent practical with equal access to informa- 
tion regarding commercial movements of cargo and personnel. The Department 
should make every effort to centralize the procurement of such transportation so 
as to consolidate movements in the interests of economy and to avoid the practice 
of arbitrarily dividing groups into such small units as to necessitate unwarranted 
additional expense. 

The committee desires that at installations where private carriers are 
permitted to offer their services for sale to individual personnel, representatives 
of all commercial carriers should be afforded equal access without discrimination. 

The committee notes with approval that the Air Force budget reflects increased 
use as compared with fiscal year 1957 of civil air carriers to augment the Military 
Air Transport Service in the movement of military personnel and dependents. 
This is offset in part, though, by the decreased use of civil air carriers in moving 
cargo for MATS. In summary we do not feel that sufficient effort has been made 
by the Department of Defense in the international and overseas field to “adjust 
its use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United 
States air carriers.” 

It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied 
toward procuring the services of United States civil air carriers to meet as 
nearly as possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of 
the cargo requirements of the Military Air Transport Service. 

The committee desires that a report be made by the Ist of January which 
would indicate the progress made by the Department of Defense in implementing 
this directive. 


{Rept. 841, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 6-7, dated July 23, 1957] 


Amendment No. 3 Deletes provision of the Senate pertaining to the pro- 


‘ 
curement of commercial transportation. The committee of conference emphasizes 
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the importance of the Senate committee report on Use of Commercial Carriers 
and calls on the Department of Defense to carry out the full intent. However, 
it is realized that the procurement of commercial transportation must be made 
in accordance with existing law. 


Extract 


(No, 4500.23) 
OcrToBEeR 1, 1956. 


DEPARI MENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Policy governing transportation and accommodations of military 
personnel and their dependents, civilian employees and their dependents 
when traveling via commercial, Government, or private transportation. 
> * * * . 2 s 

B. Government transportation 

1. Consistent with the chartered responsibilities of Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service and Military Air Transport Service to provide transportation service 
for all military agencies, the employment of commercial transportation to, 
from, between, and within areas outside the United States shall not take preced- 
ence over the efficient and economic utilization of the military-owned trans- 
portation resources of Military Sea Transportation Service and Military Air 

Transport Service which have been approved by the Secretary of Defense as 

essential to national security. 
> > = « e . ” 


R. C. LANPHIER, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


REIMBURSEMENT TO MATS 


Mr. Norrett. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. General, in discussing the various items em- 
braced in program 2200, and the reasons for several increases reflected 
within the overall total, which shows a decrease of $°1 million com- 
pared with 1958 and of $55 million compared with 1957, referring par- 
ticularly to project 2250, you say the increase there is the net result of 
the following: Increase of $30 million to reimburse Military Air 
Transport Service for the airlift of Army cargo, which had been pro- 
vided on a common service (free) basis prior to fiscal year 1959. What 
is that computation based on? 

General Brown. That was primarily based upon maintaining the 
same traffic we had under our allocation of airlift on a priority basis. 
In other words, we did not compute the dollar requirement for that 
portion of the airlift made available to us by MATS on a space avail- 
able basis. Therefore it represented the dollar costing of we we had 
been doing this year in priority type of cargo handling. 


RATE OF REIMBURSEMENT TO MATS 


Mr. Wieecteswortu. How good is the figure? 

General Browntne. I think this is a good figure, sir. We deter- 
mined from all of our various shipping agencies what they consider 
they should-need in the way of air transportation to overseas areas 
during the coming year and I think this figure is an adequate figure. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What is it based on? Is it square feet or cubic 
feet or what? 

General Browntna. It is based on ton-miles, short ton-miles. 
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Mr. WiccteswortH. Do you have what you consider pretty ac- 
curate estimates from all users in terms of tonnage and mileage? 

General Brownrne. Yes, sir, we have broken that down by the 
various categories of essential airlift car go such as mail, critical spare 
parts, blood ‘pl asma, medical supplies, et ‘cetera. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What is the rate per ton-mile? 

General Brownine. The rate per ton-mile upon which this is based 
is 34 cents, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. Is that more or less than in fiscal 1958 or 
fiscal 1957 ? 

General Browntne. In previous years we have not paid for move- 
ment of aircargo. This has been furnished to us free by MATS. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What is the 34-cent figure based upon ¢ 

General Browntne. That is an average figure given to us by the 
Air Transport Association for overseas cargo. 

Mr. Wieeieswortnh. Based on their use of MATS? 

General Brownrna. No, sir, based on their commercial operations. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. In other words, you are going to pay MATS 
what you would have to pay a commercial carrier for doing the same 
job? 

General Browntne. We actually do not know today what this cost 
is going to be. We know that MATS will use a combination of 
their own aircraft and commercial aircraft on contract. They have 
not yet published a tariff for their air movements after the first of 
July. So in the absence of a determined figure, we used the average 
commercial figure given to us by the Air Transport Association. 


ATR FORCE REIMBURSEMENT TO ARMY 


Mr. Wiecteswortn. Continuing in the same paragraph, you re- 
fer to an estimated reduction of $15.7 million in “transportation serv- 
ices previously provided by the Army for the Air Force on a free 
basis.” How good is that figure and ‘how is that determined ? 

General Brownrne. That figure is based upon those common items 
of supply that are furnished by the Army to the Air Force through the 
Army supply system. The figure we have used for that throughout 
this budget is a percentage figure based upon the average number of 
personnel of the category that uses these supplies. 

In other words, such things as food which the Army delivers over- 
seas within their own supply system but which is not identified by 
service at that time is issued to the Air Force i in Europe. Up until 
this time the Army has carried the total cost in its budget for this 
transportation but in the 1959 budget the Air Force will reimburse 
the Army on a percentage basis for the movement of those common 
items. 

Mr. Wicetreswortu. I do not understand the percentage basis. You 
mean the percentage of the overall total that the Army delivers that 
goes to the Air Force? 

General Brown. Yes, sir, from an overseas destination. For ex- 
ample if we have a depot i in Japan issuing to United States Army in 
Korea and Air Force bases in Japan. We charge the ratio of the ton- 
nage shipped in to meet demand including the ocean transportation 
and port handling costs of that portion of the issues going to the Air 
Force. In other werds, we proportion it according to the distribu- 
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tion pattern of the depot which gets the cargo shipments. There is 
no identification, for example of a subsistence item made in the United 
States that a certain part of this shipment is for the Air Force. There- 
fore, we break down the cost as we distribute from a particular over- 
seas distribution point. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is this estimate based on experience or on 
definite 

General Brown. On the amount we have been issuing for the past 
year and intend to issue for the coming year from each of our 
depots overseas. We know what the costs are to that depot, our own 
ocean handling and port handling costs. 

Mr. Wiccrrsworrn. Is it based on experience as to the amount in 
fact you have delivered to the Air Force in the past or is it based on 
actual estimates by the Air Force as to the future ? 

General Brown. Our previous experience in the past, together with 
our forecast of the business in this coming year, sir, fiscal 1959, where 
they are going to continue operations. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. It must be one or the other, must it not? 

General Brown. No, sir, we have the record of our issues during 
the past year from a depot and we know what activities they are going 
to either close down during 1959 or continue in 1959. 

Mr. Wicetrswortn. Do you think this is a reasonably good bet, 
this figure ? 

General Brown. We feel it is a fair method of distributing the 
cost which the Army up to now has been carrying in its budget. 





AMOUNTS OF ARMY CARGO BEING AIRLIFTED 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. In the same paragraph I quote: 


The funds requested for reimbursing MATS will provide for approximately 77 
percent of the Army tonnage currently being airlifted. This tonnage reduction 
is attributable in part to programed troop strength reductions and in part to the 
fact that in the past the Army has moved some cargo via MATS on a space 
available basis. This 23 percent reduction in Army airlift requirements may 
have the ultimate effect of reducing the overall civil-military capability for 
providing airlift support required for successful implementation of war plans. 

I am not clear what that means. 

General Brown. That is the question I brought up about using 
MATS on a space available free basis. While the MATS fleet was 
being budgeted for by the Air Force there is a certain portion of it 
maintained operational in order to keep it active to maintain the 
mobilization base. For example, if there was a strategic movement 
of large amounts of Air Force freight and/or passengers overseas and 
those aircraft returned to the States we were at liberty to load them 
up and haul Army freight back without any charge. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You want to reimburse them for 77 percent of 
the tonnage currently being airlifted ? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworru. What happens to the rest ? 

General Brown. It will not move by airlift because we would have 
to pay for it and it is not priority cargo. It is that portion of what 
we had airlifted on a space available basis in previous years. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. 77 percent is going by air and 23 percent is 
going some other way ¢ 
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General Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitrrr. Will you yield a moment ? 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Yes. 

Mr: Miter. Does that mean there may be planes coming back, some 
of these MATS planes that you speak of that have to be operated you 
might say for their tactical av ailability, now they will come back 


empty ? 

Gevteite? Bro-vn. I would not say that. We have not budgeted the 
money to buy t):e space on them. 

Mr. Mitter. If you do not buy the space, w hat would be put i in there? 

General Brownina. It has been MATS practice to at times aug- 
ment their lift with commercial lift. If we reduce our total cargo 
they will reduce the amount of commercial augmentation they require 
for their total job unless we fall below in total requirements of the 
three services, their organic capability. If we fall below that there 
will be space going empty. 

Mr. Miriier. You will have cargoes that you would like to trans- 
port by air that will have to be transported some other way ? 

General Brown1no. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuoop. That would what? 

Mr. Mirxier. They will have to pay to ship something over here they 
could send back on MATS on a space-available — because they fee! 
they cannot afford to pay the MATS rate for it as near as I can 
make out. 

MOBILIZATION POTENTIAL OF MATS 

Mr. WiccLesworrh. Ave you trying to say to this committee, Gen 
eral, that in your opinion it is a mistake to reimburse only to the ex- 
tent of 77 percent. ber aUuse by so doing you may cut down the overall! 

‘“apability to the extent of 23 percent ¢ 

General Brown. No, sir: ‘- hat I am trying to say is in the long run 
we may be cutting into the mobilization potential of MATS be- 


Mr. Wicateswortu. To the extent of 23 percent ? 

General Brown. To the extent of 23 percent, yes. We have not the 
money to pay on a space-a raileble basis. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. You think it is a mistake to limit reimburse 


ment to 77 percent? 

General Brown. No, sir; we do not. This is all of the priority 
cargo that we can justify. I was pointing out to the committee that 
this is all we can justify and all we can afford to put in it but there is 
more freight moving today than is in this budget. If it does not 
move, this is a reduced capability. It may not be in military air 
craft. It may come out in civilian augmentation. But there will be 
that muc ‘h less « argo moved. 

Mr. Mitier. You have only so much money allowed in this budget 
to reimburse MATS 

General Brown. Y es, sir: this 1s correct. 


Mr. Mituer. Therefore, that only takes care of 77 percent of what 
you have been doing? 

General Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murer. And if MATS has empty space you still cannot af- 
ford to put stuff in but the taxpayer in a sense is shortch: inged because 
there will be waste space coming back and yet you may have to move 
some of this stuff by commercial or other means. 
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General Brown. Yes. It is our assumption that MATS cannot in 
the future oper ate on a space-available basis; therefore, they will ulti- 
mately reduce the airlift so they will not have them coming back 
empty, 

Mr. Mitirr. Then you get a decrease in capability because they 
will not fly them back empty too often ? 

General Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I think Mr, Miller has said what I was trying 
tosay. I thought you gave me a negative answer, but you have given 
him an affirmative answer. 

General Brown. Iam sorry. I did not understand you. 


MATS CAPABILITY AS MEASURED BY ITS BUDGET 


Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield, I understand all of that, 
though I do not agree with any of it. I wonder where this gratuitous 
suggestion came from that it follows. q. e.d., as the result ther ‘eof, and 
what have you, that if this is followed the inevitable result, in your 
opinion, is that we will be thereby effecting the mobilization ability 
of MATS by 23 percent. How much do you know about MATS? 

General Brown. I know the budgeting situation and the amount 
of cargo they have been carrying for the Army. They are entitled to 
request a budget to maintain items that will not be charged off against 
the overhead of MATS to maintain the mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Fioop. By “they” you mean MATS? 

General Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know what their total budget is and the total 
number of uniformed men they have? 

General Brown. No, 1 do not. 

Mr. Froop. Suppose you find out. I do not want to shock you be- 
fore dinner. Don’t worry about MATS, 23 percent or any other per- 
eent. They are loaded. 


CONTROLLED HUMIDITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiee_reswortn. On page 9 of your statement you refer to a 
partial increment of approximately $3 million of the controlled humid- 
ity program as included in the fiscal year 1959 estimate, How big 
a program is that, and is this the first imcrement ? 

General Brown. I would like to outline it. It was about a $33.7 
million program when it was first proposed to the Congress last year. 
We would like an annual:inerement of $11 million. In last year’s 
budget we defended and the Congress approved $5 million. This is 
one of the items that was discussed the other day as being restored 
in connection with the pending apportionment request for the $98 
million held in reserve from the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation. We still intend to execute the program as approved by Con- 
cress for the $5 million. This would leave then $28 million as the 
remaining part of the program to be funded, This year we can afford 
$3 million for it, sir. 
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EXCESS INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiceteswortH. On page 11 of your statement you say: 


Our preliminary estimate indicates that we can physically eliminate by June 
30, 1959, approximately $2.9 billion original cost of worldwide inventory pres- 
ently held under the categories of excess, economic, contingency reserves, or 
theater retention stocks and $1.5 billion currently in property disposal yards 
or a total of $4.4 billion. 

You point out that some of that is available for the military assist- 
ance program requirements. Is the balance of it to be declared ex- 
cess? What do you expect to realize on that, if anything? 

Colonel Houser. Last year we realized about 11 percent across the 
board of acquisition costs. 

This year it is running somewhat less than that, about 814 percent. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. When will you realize that? Will you realize 
it in the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Colonel Hovusrr. Part of it in the fiscal year 1959 and part of it in 
the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What becomes of it? Does it revert to the 
Treasury, or is it additional funds for the Army ? 

Colonel Houser. It reverts to the Treasury. 

Mr. Wicerrswortu. It all reverts to the Treasury ? 

General Brown. Yes. The congressional authorization for “Prep- 
aration, sale, and salvage, Army,” authorizes the cost to be deducted 
from the miscellaneous receipts to the Treasury. 


INCREASE IN OVERHAUL OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Looking at page 301 of the justifications, which 
deals with program 2300, “Major overhaul and maintenance of ma- 
terial,” I notice that there is a decrease in all of the 6 subprojects 
except 1, which apparently refers to the overhaul of Army aircraft, 
and reflects an increase from $20 million in 1957 to $54 million in 
1958, on up to $77 million in the fiscal year 1959. 

What is the explanation of that increase? Is it a larger number of 
aircraft to be overhauled, or an increase in unit costs of overhaul, or 
both? What isthe picture? 

Colonel Larra. i is a combination of several things. No. 1, there 
is an increase in the number of aircraft. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. How much? 

Colonel Larra. About 14 percent. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. From what to what? 

Colonel Larra. From 1957 to 1959. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I mean the number of aircraft. 

Colonel Larra. I will have to look up that figure in a chart here, 
sir. I will have to check that figure later. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. You do not know how many aircraft you will 
overhaul in 1958, or how many you plan to overhaul in 1959? 

General Brown. I might say that 1958 is the first year we took over 
the funding for the depot maintenance of Army aircraft. 

Colonel Larra. On aircraft there is an increase in fixed-wing air- 
craft, overhaul, from 40 in 1957, when we just had a bare initiation of 
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the program, with the Air Force doing the majority of the work, to 
746 aircraft in 1958 and 550 in 1959 That is fixed-wing aircraft, sir. 

Now, with regard to helicopters—and incidentally, this is on page 
308 of the submission, if you care to refer to it—— 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Helicopters. 

Colonel Larra. Helicopters; 56 of them in 1957 to 420 in 1958 to 
358 in 1959. 

The bulk of the increase, sir, is shown in the third line item on page 
308, being an increase in components. Principally these are time 
change components such as aircraft engines, helicopter transmissions 
and the like, and that, you will notice, has gone from 2,900, roughly, to 
18,000 in 1958 to 72,000 in 1959. ‘There the story is really told, sir, be- 
cause the increase being only 14 percent over ‘all in items, roughly, the 
majority of the increase is because of an increasing number of complex 
helicopters in the Army air program. These planes are more costly 
in terms of parts and much more costly in terms of hours of mainte- 
nance per hour flown. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I wish that you would furnish for the record 
a table that will give us a breakdown for the two figures under 232 
for the fiseal years 1957, 1958, and 1959—so many airplanes at 
such-and-such a unit cost, so many dollars; so many helicopters at 
such-and-such a unit cost, so many dollars; and for components the 
same thing—so that we can see the mathematics that lead you to a re- 
quest. a $23 million increase which is something like a 40 percent in- 
crease. 

Colonel Larra. Yes. That actual cost is shown for 1959 on page 315 
of the submission, but not as compared with 1958 and 1957. It 
shown on a unit-cost basis. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Give us a comparative statement for the record. 

Colonel Larra. Very well. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Is 
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DECREASES IN MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wiccesworrn. As far as 2400 is concerned, each of the subdi- 
visions shows a decrease apparently and an overall decrease from $167 
million to $153 million, That is correct; is it not? 

General Brown. That is correct. 


Mr. Wieceswortn, I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


MEDICAL CARE IN NON-ARMY FACILITIES 


Mr. Miter. Referring to the medical end for a minute, there seems 
to have been a sharp jump in the item of medical care in non-Army 
facilities for 1958 and anticipated for 1959, What is the background 
of that? 

General Hays. That is the result, Mr. Miller, of the medical care 
law that went into effect on the 7th of December 1956. 

Mr. Mitirr. That has to do with the dependent load put on you 
at that time? 

General Hays. No. It was the law passed by the Congress to pro- 
vide for the care of dependents of active duty military personnel in 
civilian hospitals and with the Government paying the bill, all except 
$25. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, is there that reimbursement with respect to uni- 
formed personnel in hospitals operated by the other services? 

General Hays. Yes, we work on a cross-service and reimbursable 
basis both ways. 

Mr. Mitre. Would the reimbursements you make be included in 
these figures ? 

General Hays. They are included in that particular project. 

Mr. MtLtrr. ‘Do you have a breakdown showing what part of this 
increase, if any, is interservice and what part of it has to do with de- 
pendents? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Focerserc. Are you comparing fisca] year 1958 with fiscal year 
19594 

Mr. Mriter. I am comparing medical care in non-Army facilities 
in 1957, 1958 and 1959. Now, there has been a sharp 1 increase with 
respect to dependents that were not included in 1957. It would seem 
to me that with the reduced Army strength there ought to be a reduc- 
tion insofar as interservice responsibility is concerned. 


INCREASES IN MEDICAL RATES 


Mr. Foceiteverc. That is right. Medical care in non-Army facilities 
for active duty personnel for the fiscal year 1957 was $9,288,000. For 
the fiscal year 1958, $11,071,000, and for. the. fiseal year 1959, 
$11,097.000. 

The reason that it did not go down in the fiscal year 1959 in pro- 
portion to the troop stre ‘ngth is because costs per day went up. 

The second breakdown is dependent: care in Gov ernment. facilities. 
In the fiscal year 1957 it was $2,143,000. For the fiscal year 1958, 
$3,312,000... For the fiscal year 1959, $3,535,000. That is where we 

take care of our dependents in fac ilities of other departments. 

There again, we have had a rate increase which causes the costs 
to go up. 
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Mr. Mituer. Are the increases in those instances all due to increased 
rates and not to increased caseloads 4 

Mr. Focrinerc. That is right. Dependent care in non-Government 
facilities, that is in civilian facilities. For the fiscal year 1957, $26,- 
665,000; for the fiseal year 1958, $76,778,000, and for the fiscal year 
1959, $71,906,000. 

Now, there, the crease in 1958 over 1957 is due to the full imple- 
mentation of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act for a year. 

Mr. Minter. For a full year instead of a fraction of a year? 

Mr. Focenserc. That is right. In the fiscal year 1959 the drop is 
due to the decline in troop strength and a corresponding decline in 
the dependent population. 

Mr. Mitter. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ELECTION BY DEPENDENTS OF MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Miturr. In the case of dependent care under the new act that 
we started implementing in the fiseal year 1957, is it the practice to 
permit dependents of active duty personnel to go to non-Army facill- 
ties at their request even if Army facilities are available in the area? 

General Hays. That is correct, Mr. Miller. The patients have free 
choice as to whether they will go to military facilities or go to civilian 
facilities. 

Mr. Mrutrr. Is that a matter of regulation, or is it in the law? 
Where did that policy originate ? 

General Hays. The law reads this way, and I quote from Public 
Law 569 of the 84th Congress, title 2, section 201 (c) : 

The dependents covered under this section may elect to receive medical care 
under the terms of this act in either the facilities of the uniform service under 
the conditions specified in title I of this act, or in the facilities provided for 
under such insurance, medical service, or health plan or plans as may be 
provided by the authority contained in this section, except, that the right to 
such election may be limited under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense after consultation with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, for such dependents residing in areas where the member concerned is 
assigned, and where adequate medical facilities of a uniform service are avail- 
able for such dependents. 

In other words, the gerieral policy is free election. There is a 

saving clause whereby the Seeret: iry of Defense may restrict that in 
certain areas, and for those individuals who reside with their 
sponsors. 

Mr. Mitier. Now, has that saving clause been implemented by 
instructions from the Secretary of Defense / 

General Hays. It has not. 

Mr. Minter. So that as of now, even if you have a proper hospital 
at an Army post, or station, that has ample beds, if the dependent of 

. soldier who is in that area is ill, and if she elects, she can go to a 
prifate institution rather than to a military hospital 

(reneral Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. And the same applies for treatments that are outside 
the hospital, I assume? 

General Hays. By and large, the medical care program provides 

General Hays. By and large, the medical care program provides 

Mr. Mitier. Very little out- “patient care? 
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General Hays. Very little provided. 

Mr. Mitier. And so as of now you have no discretion in the matter 
You have to let the patient decide whether he wants to go to a mili- 
tary hospital or not, regardless of where the location is? 

General Hays. The discretion is entirely with the patient. 

Mr. Miuter. I bee in our committee report we said something 
about that last yea 

Mr. Manon. We e did; and we have a study underway now and 
will havea hearing on it later. That is our plan. 

Mr. Mitier. I think that it would be desirable, if you can prepare 
it, to give us the best information or estimate available as to what. 
if any, saving might be made if you bad’ used military faetlities whe: 
uVailable to capacity. I do not know how you would figure that out, 
but you could cert: winly give us a better estimate of it than some bods s 
guess here at this table. Obviously, if you have places where patients 
are not going to available spaces, it is more costly if they go some- 

vhere else and pay for it in civilian hospitals. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

My. Mituer. If you can add that to the record from the best source 
you have, that will cover the point. 

The following statement was subsequently submitted for the record. 

A study is presently underway to provide. an answer to’ the question.ag to 
what savings might be expected if dependents of military personnel utilizes 
military hospitals where available in lieu of civilian facilities. It is anticipated 
that the results ef this study will be available for the special hearing on the 
“medicare” program to be held in this month. 


SPECIALIZATION WITHIN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Manon. This is more or Jess unrelated to this budget, but I 
would like to ask this question: Do your hospitals specialize in par 
ticular treatments to some extent / 

General Hays. Yes.. You might say, of course, thatthe small plants 
have very little speciahzation. 

Mr. Manon. I mean your big hospitals ike Walter Reed. 

Gzeneral Hays. The larger the place the more specialties that are 
init. There are a few places where we have the specialty represented 
in only one place. At Walter Reed we do certain work in nenrosur- 
gery that we would not be able to do anyplace else. -Generally speak- 
ing, though. we try to do it in about three places across the country. 

Mr. Manon. At Walter Reed you specialize to some extent in néwro- 
surgery ‘ 

General Hays. Heart surgery is another example. 

Mr. Manion. Where would that be done / 

General Hays. It is very specialized, and we do it at Walter Reed 
and Fitzsimons in Denver, and we do it in the Lettermam Hospital 
at San Francisco. 

Mr. Manion. Could any of your hospitals match the quality of the 
work done in neurosurgery at Walter Reed ? 

General Hays. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to put comparisons into the 
record. When you get into this area, it is the skill of one individu 
That is what if amounts to. Of course, along with that goes the 
staff, the equipment, the laboratory, and X-ray and everything else. 
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But it really depends, when you get into this very specialized work, 
upon the one man. I would not want to go on record now and say 
which man I think is the best one. 


FACILITIES FOR NEUROSURGERY 


Mr. Manon. Yes. What would you say with respect to the Navy 
facilities in neurosurgery? Are they as good as the Army’s? 

General Hays. I have every reason to ‘believe they are: yes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, they have as good men, or as good 
a man, probably, as the Army ? 

General Hays. I would think so, 

Mr. Manon. What about the Air Force? 

General Hays. Well, the Air Force is a young service; it has a 
young medical] service. It started out 10 years ago. It has had to 
grow. It is growing very well. They are developing the specialists. 


ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 


Mr. Manon. In the event that a man has a certain bone condition, 
do you have special places where orthopedic surgeons do the most 
difficult type of work ? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that? 

General Hays. Again, it is Walter Reed and Fitzsimons and Letter- 
man. Those are the three. Orthopedic conditions are rather common. 
Actually, we have young orthopedic surgeons in all of our hospitals 
of any size, because all of the broken bones require orthopedic surgery, 
so it isa widespread specialty. 


TREATMENT OF PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS OF OTITER SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. To what extent do we have patients in the Air Force 
treated in Army hospitals and patients in the Navy treated in Air 
Force hospitals, and so forth? What exchange is there there? 

General Hays. I have some figures on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I am not thinking about this work being done as : 
matter of convenience but as a matter of making available to each man 
the best available treatment. For example, if there is an Air Force 
person, officer, or airman, in the Washington area, and he needs a 
particular brain operation, would he be permitted to go to Walter 
Reed ? 

General Hays. Walter Reed or Bethesda, either place. I might say 
as a general statement on this cross-servicing we just about balance 
out with the Navy. We do just about as much work for the Navy as 
the Navy does for us. I can give you figures. 

Mr. Manon. You can put them in the record. 

General Hays. All right. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Calendar 

year, 1957 

Average Army patients in Navy hospitals__-_-------------- 715 
Average Navy patients in Army hospitals__-___..------------ 699 
Average Ava patients in Air Force hospitals.--__...------- 539 
Average Air Yotcs patients in Army hospitals__.._.__.---__-- 1, 369 
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Mr. Manon. Is there a tendency on the part of one service to ob- 
ject to this interchange of patients on the ground that it might re- 
flect on the capacity of the medical staff of that particular service ? 

General Hays. No, I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. There is a 
certain amount of service pride, and so forth, involved, but I do not 
think there is any conceted move on foot to keep people in the hos- 
pital of a particular service to which they belong. 


LARGE AIR FORCE HOSPITAL 


Mr. Mixxer. Does the Air Force have any hospital with the di- 
versified specialties that the Navy has at Bethesda and you have at 
Ws iter Reed? Do they have a sort of basic institution for air medical 

care ? 

General Hays. The first large hospital that the Air Force has built 
is at Lackland Air Force Base near San Antonio. This is a new 
500-bed aan and there is being added another 500 beds. It will 
~ a ager xed hospital. That will be the first large Air Force 
1ospital. 


DISPERSAL OF ARMY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Mruter. You have general hospitals throughout the service. 

General Hays. We do not use the word “general” any more. 

Mr. Miuier. What is the step beyond your station bonpinel 

General Hays. Actually, we do not classify them that way any 
longer. 

Mr. Mituer. For example, you are planning a hospital at Bordeaux, 
or in that general area, that would take all the major cases for the 
communications zone setup. That is more than a station hospital? 

General Hays. Yes. That would probably be classified as a base 
hospital. It isat Croix Chapeau right near Bordeaux. 

Mr. Miter. That is the thing that I am talking about. You have 
them almost everywhere you have large troop concentrations. 

General Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Mixer. Particularly if there is any thought of casualties. 


DISPERSAL OF ATR FORCE HOSPITALS 


Now, does the Air Force have anything that corresponds to that 
kind of hospital ? 

General Hays. I am not familiar with their setup over in Europe. 
I would not want to comment on that. In this country all of their 
hospitals today are hospitals on Air Force bases. 

Mr. Mitter. They would correspond to our station hospital in the 
Army, would they not 2 

General Hays. By and large, the Air Force bases are smaller than 
Army posts. 

Mr. Miniter. That is right. 

General Hays. So, therefore, they have smaller hospitals. The one 
exception to thi at at the present time is this large hospital at Lack- 
land, which is the place they send all their recruits. 
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TREATMENT OF PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS OF OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Mititer. What I am trying to get at is, when you have a case 
that requires a specialist, brain surgeon, or something like that, of 
which there are only a few in the whole service, when the Air Force 
gets that sort of a case, do they send it to the Army or Navy, or do 
they have a place of their own ? 

General Hays. At the present time, they send many of them to the 
Army or Navy. 

Mr. Miter. They would take the geographical factor into consid- 
eration and send him to one or the other ? 

General Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. As of now, they have not that higher specialized type 
of hospital setup as you have im the Army and Navy in various places ? 

General Hays. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Miriter. They could come to you and you would take care 
of them and the charge would go in that item that you speak of for 
refunding / 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. Likewise, 1f you had Army casualties, in an Air Force 
base, just a run-of-the-mill om of thing, your man would go in 
there and you would pay for i 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will resume the hearing on operation and maintenance tomor- 
row. 
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Tuespay, Aprim 1, 1958. 


Armywipe Activities, Army Reserve AND Reserve OFFICERS” 
TRAINING Corps, Jornt Prosects (Excerr AFSWP anv NSA) 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

COL. CLARENCE W. CLAPSADDLE, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL 

COL. ROBERT L. ANDERSON, CHIEF OF ARMY MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 

LT. COL. NATHAN H. HIXSON, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

COL. GEORGE P. SAMPSON, CHIEF, ARMY COMMUNICATION SERV- 
IVE DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT H. WIENECKE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 

COL. E. G. LAWTON, CHIEF, TOPOGRAPHER AND GEODETIC DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 

DR. JOHN A. O’KEEFE, ARMY MAP SERVICE 

B. E. PETHAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

JOHN E. CODD, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 

COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. S. F. GIFFIN, DIRECTOR, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION 

COL. VICTOR C. SEARLE, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT (ADMINISTRA- 
TION), INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

We will continue the consideration of “Operation and maintenance, 
Army.” Yesterday we went through some rather large programs 
and today we have a number of additional programs. This morning 
we will begin, I believe, by considering central supply activities, and 
by considering armywide activities, for which you request $464 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $11 million below last year. 

You requested for the Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training 
Corps $90 million, a reduction of $7 million below last year, and in 
joint projects you are requesting $147 million, a reduction of some- 
thing in excess of $1 million. 

General Traub, how are we going to handle this presentation / 

General Travus. The group of those three programs will be handled 
with the principal witness Major General Hutchison, who is not the 
program director for any of these programs but, as he will indicate, 
is handling the three in the interest of expediting the presentation, so 
it will again appear as a group from which questions may be asked 
at any time on any of the programs. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General. 
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GENERAL STaTeMeNT OF AssisTANtT Director or Army Bupbcéer, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


General Hurcutson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, although the last 
3 of the 8 budget programs of the Army’s “Operation and mainte- 
nance” appropriation are not interrelated to the degree of the 2 pro- 
grams discussed by General Theimer and the 3 discussed by General 
Brown, the initial discussion of these programs is centralized in one 
opening statement as a time-conserving measure. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to emphasize the highlights 
of these programs for you. Specialists in most of the numerous areas 
to be covered by this opening statement will be available to answer 
detailed questions } you may have at the conclusion of my presentation. 
In this connection, I wish to invite your attention to the fact that 
separate statements will be given for the Armed Forces Special Weap- 
ons Project and the National Security Agency, both of which are 
financed primarily by budget program 2700, “Joint Projects.” 


BUDGET PROGRAM 2500-ARMY-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The title of budget program 2500-Army-wide activities is fairly 
self-descriptive, as this program finances activities pertaining to the 
Army as a whole, and which are relatively independent of the size, 
composition, or deployment of the Army’s tactical forces and sup- 
porting echelons of command. It therefore follows that the resources 
required for this program do not vary too much with changes in the 
strength of the Army. The fiscal year 1959 request. for this program 
is $464.5 million compared to $475.5 million for fiscal year 1958, a 
net reduction of $11 million. In general, the request: reflects a down- 
ward trend in administrative and overhead-type costs in the Army for 
fiscal year 1959. 

Approximately 36 percent of the funds in the armywide activities 
program may be related directly to major Army headquarters which 
include the Department of the Army, Army Antiaircraft Command, 
the seven technical services, the oversea commands, United States 
Continental Army Command at Fort Monroe, Va., the six armies in 
the United States, and the Military District of Wa ‘shington. 

For the operation of these headquarters in fiscal year 1959 we are 
requesting $168.0 million compared to $176.4 million in fiscal year 
1958, a net decrease of $8.4 million. This net decrease is due pri- 
marily to the 12-percent reduction in personnel in headquarters acti- 
vities directed by the Secretary of Defense in March of 1957, and 
which is being made progressively during fiscal year 1958. Conse- 
quently the savings from this reduction in fiscal year 1959 are greater 
than in fiscal year 1958. The greatest proportion of this dollar 
reduction is in the area of civilian salaries. 

In this connection T wish to emphasize that the Army continues to 
modify its administrative organization and procedures to meet the 
constant requirement for more efficient and economical management 
of its resources, particularly in view of rising costs. 

Changes in the Army’s programing and management systems have 
intensified the need for management. tr: aining for both military and 
civilian personnel. During fiscal year 1957, approximately 1,800 offi- 

cers and civilians attended the Command Management School at Fort 
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Beivoir, Va.; the comptroller and financial management courses at the 
Army Finance School; or civilian colleges and “universities offering 
graduate degrees in comptrollership and business management. 

The Army has also stepped up its progress in the field of automa- 
tion. A large-scale computer was installed in The Adjutant Gen- 

eral’s Office at the Pentagon in March 1957 and has been successfully 
epineaad since that date. The system is producing essential per- 
sonnel reports in less time, with gr eater accur acy and completeness. 

Other applications of automatic data-processing equipment to the 
field of personnel management are currently under stud Ulti- 
mately, we hope to have an armywide personnel system yee on 
automatic reporting of personnel data. 


DAILY USE OF THE COMPUTER 


Mr. Manon. What is the average production per day of this com- 
puter? How many a per day do you use it ? 

General Watson. I don’t have an hourly basis to provide at this 
time. I will provide it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DatLty AVERAGE USE oF COMPUTER 


The average productive operating time per day is 13% hours out of a possible 
16 hours. This is based on operations for the period November 1957 through 
February 1958. 


COST OF COMPUTER 


Mr. Manon. Find out the cost of the computer, also. 

General Hurcuison. I understand it is on two shifts. 

General Watson. It is on two 8-hour shifts. 

General Hurcuison. Is that the information you want, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Mostly; yes. 

General Watson. 1 can give the cost if you would like to have it in 
here. May I provide it now? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Watson. A total for fiscal year 1959 is $856,000. 

Mr. Mavion. What is that money actually used for? 

General Warson. That is used for payment of personnel, sir, 
rentals, equipment, and supplies. That is, subsidiary equipment and 
the supplies that are used in the equipment. 

Mr. Manon. And the computer ? 

General Warson. Yes, sir; and the computer, three general head- 
ings. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that a Univac? 

General Watson. It isan IBM model 705. 

Mr. Tuomas. Only one? Where is it located? 

General Watson. In the Pentagon, on the lower floor of the build- 
ing. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 
General Hutcuison. The next major project in the armywide ac- 


tivities program is referred to as specialized services. These serv- 
ices include the operation of records and publications centers; official 
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mail costs; temporary duty travel costs of Army bands; protective 
services such as the operation of disciplinary barracks and other Pro- 
vost Marshal General activities; education of military and civilian 
dependents overseas; operation of personnel processing activities ; 
disposition of remains; religious activities; special services; court, 
commission and board activities: and related operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities. 

To perform these services in fiscal year 1959 $81.5 million is re- 
quested. This represents a net reduction of approximately $1.4 mil- 
lion from fisea] year 1958. Actually, this aaa would have been 
approximately $3.5 million were it not for 3 increases in this area 

We have budgeted for an increase of $860,000 to carry out the pro- 
ficiency testing program for enlisted personnel initiated in fiscal year 
1958. This system, which will determine which personnel are best 
qualified for promotion, will encourage enlisted men and women to 
improve their value to the Army by preparing themselves for com- 
petitive promotions, 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION .OF /_ DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Also an increase of $475,000 has been budgeted for in fiscal year 
1959 to provide for a projected increase of 1,940 pupils to receive in- 
struction in the Army program for the education of dependent cliil- 
dren at oversea locations. 

In our oversea commands we have experienced a steady increase 
in the number of pupils of school age. The steady growth in num- 
bers since the war is due primarily to an increase in the number of 
school age dependents per family and the fact that an increase in 
quarters availability overseas has resulted in a greater number of 
families overseas. The student load of 49,240 in fiscal year 1958 is 
expected to‘rise to 51,180 in fiscal year 1959. Also, over the past few 
years costs in the program have risen continuously for tuition in non- 
Army schools; supplies, books and equipment; and the civil-service 
retirement contribution. As you know, the per pupil limitation of 

$245 has been established by the Congress for fiscal years 1957 and 
195 8. Last year the Army panel of this committee Was advised that 
the Department of Defense was in the process of preparing recom- 
mendations toward stan idardizing dependent education administra- 
tion and sens policies for all services. On October 28, 1957, the 
Department of Defense published instructions which identify those 
costs that will be charged to the per pupil limitation by each of the 
services. In line with these instructions our budget estimate for 
fiscal year 1959 is based on a per pupil limitation of $245 and a 
teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 27 


CHARACTER-GUIDANCE AND RELIGIOUS-EDUCATION MATERTAT 


The third increase in specialized services to which I referred is for 
$49,000 to obtain character guidance instructional material and other 
religious education training aids. The character-guidance material 
was previously furnished by the Navy free of charge. 

The remaining projects in the armywide activities program rep 
resent activities which are more nearly functional entities in and of 
themselves than those I have previously discussed. Therefore T will 
limit my remarks to principal changes from fiscal year 1958 operations. 
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ARMYWIDE COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Armywide communications services is 1 of the 2 projects in 
budget pregram 2500 requesting an increase in funds over fiseal yea 
1958. This net increase of approximately $3.7 million results from 
an increase of $8.3 million for commercial leased lines in Japan, and 
a $1 peabioots increase required for rehabilitation and expansion of 
inadequate facilities. These increases are partially offset by a $5.6 
million decrease in the operation and maintenance of the Army com- 
mand and administrative network. The increase for commercial 
leased lines in Japan results from the changeover from Army operated 
to commercial facilities brought about by the withdrawal of Army 
forces from Japan. 


ARMYWIDE FINANCE AND AUDIT SERVICES 


The $21 million request for armywide finance services is about 
$400,000 less than the amount for fiscal year 1958. This reduction 
can be related to a reduced workload attributable to cuts in military 
strength. I wish to add that the Army is making every effort to 
mechanize the finance services associated with the pay of civilian and 
military personnel. 

Armywide audit services are oriented primarily on the objective of 
serving as a protective and constructive service to management in ob- 
taining the maximum use of available resources. In fiscal year 1959 
this objective will be sought within approximately $1 million less i 
operational expenses than in fiscal year 1958. 


in 


INTELLIGENCE PROGRAMS 


The final two projects of the armywide activities program provide 
for support. of “Evaluation. activities”, and. “Military surveys and 
maps.” I believe you will readily recognize that changes i im military 
strength have little relation to. these two activities: $121 million is 
requested for these activities as compared to $124.6 million fer fiseal 
year 1958. These funds will support the Army intelligence progr: = 
including the Army attaché system, the United States Army Intel 
gence Center at Fort Holabird, Md., counterintelligence activities, ol 
Army Seeurity Agency, and military maps and surveys. 

I need not emphasize the \ value of intelligence to military operations. 
I do wish to point out, however, that this value is inereasmg and will 
probably become even more significant as the new horizons of the 
space age unfold. ‘The greatest volume of the most complete and 
most accurate information possible is of prime importance if we are 
to plan soundly, apply our research and production resources wisely 
and deploy the bene fits of these processes efficiently. 

The $2.6 million increase is for communication security equipment, 
part of a national program to improve the security of the worldwidk 
communications system, and is carried under “Technical 
intelligence.” 

More than offsetting this increase in “Evaluation activities,” a 
reduction of approximately $6.2 million has been applied to “Military 


surveys and maps. This reduction has required a stretchout of the 
mapping program. 


serv 1c e 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Like the other budget programs discussed by General Theimer and 
General Brown, budget program 2500 contains funds under the aaah 
eration and maintenance of facilities” account for installation support 
at installations or commands with mission requirements financed by 
this program. Approximately 42 percent of the total operation and 
maintenance of facilities funds in this program are for support of the 
major Army field command headquarters. The remaining 58 percent 
is divided principally between the disciplinary barracks, personnel 
centers, the Army communication network, the finance center at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, installations of the Army Security Agency, and 
the Army Map Service. As to the dollar amount of the supporting 
requirements of these activities, the total program request of $464.5 
million for fiscal year 1959 includes $93 million for operation and 
maintenance of facilities. This is approximately $6 million less than 
anticipated obligations for fiscal year 1958. This decrease in fiscal 
year 1959 consists largely of a reduction of $1.8 million for support 
of Army field head: quarters, $1.9 million iaceivtad with closing the 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Crowder, and planned reductions in 
Army strength, $1.2 million decrease in support to Army Security 
Agency, and smaller reductions in activities such as the finance center 
and the Army Map Service. 


SUMMARY——ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


In summarizing budget program 2500, “Armywide activities,” the 
fiscal year 1959 request for $464.5 million is $11 million less than the 
anticipated obligations of $475.5 million for fiscal year 1958. In 
general, this reduction may be related to a downward trend in admin- 
istrative and overhead functions, reductions in military survey and 
mapping, with lesser reduction in other areas. The total of these 
reductions is $17.2 million. This overall reduction is partially offset 
by increases of $6.2 million in the field of communications and intelli- 
gence, making the net reduction $11 million. 


ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC—2600 


At this point I wish to take up the Army Reserve and Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps program, which is budget program 2600 in 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation structure, 

As you know, this program supports the “Reserve personnel, 
Army” appropriation by providing the administrative, logistical, and 
training facilities for the Reserve personnel whose direct military 
costs are financed by the “Reserve personnel, Army” appropriation. 

The fiscal year 1959 request of $90.4 million for this program is 
$7.1 million below the antic ipated obligation of $97.5 million for fiscal 
year 1958. This reduction is directly attributable to the reduced level 
of procurement of individual and organizational equipment for use 
by Reserve units at their home stations. 

From the funds available in fiseal year 1958, it is estimated that 
units of the Army Reserve will be supplied with a portion of their 
authorized organizational equipment and over 78 percent of their 
individual equipment. In fiscal year 1959, the percentage of their 
individual equipment should rise from 78 to 90. 
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The ability of Reserve units to receive, store, and maintain equip- 
ment depends on availability of facilities, strength and training of 
units, and other factors. Substantial progress is being made in the 
elimination of equipment pools through issue of equipment to units 
when they are prepared to receive it. Funds to su port Reserve- 
duty training, annual field training, and ROTC training for fiscal 

year 1959 remain at substantially the fiscal year 1958 lev el. 

Operation and maintenance of facilities amounts in this program 
are estimated at $12.2 million in fiscal year 1959, compared with $12. 1 
million in fiscal year 1958. The reason that these support costs remain 
constant within a declining total for the Army Reserve and ROTC 
program is that the programwide decreases are related to procure- 
ment of equipment, whereas the facilities costs are related to field 
training of individual reservists and Reserve units. This training is 
to be conducted in fiscal year 1959 at about the same level as in fiscal 
year 1958. 

In connection with the Army Reserve program, I would like to 
invite your attention to a change in organizaitonal procedure that is 
currently in process. The military districts which heretofore have 
been exclusively responsible for the field administration of the Army 
Reserve are being replaced with headquarters of Reserve corps. The 
49 districts will be replaced by 14 such headquarters. This reorgani- 
zation is heing accomplished to provide more effective administration, 
supervision, and operation of the Army Reserve program. Although 
the economies associated with this reorganization are expected to be 
nominal during the conversion period, they should be significant in 
fiscal year 1960. 

JOINT PROJECTS—2700 


Like army-wide activities, operation and maintenance budget, pro- 
gram 2700, “Joint projects,” finances a variety of activities, all of 
which are virtually independent of Army operations, Briefly, these 
encompass the broad areas of interservice and Department of De- 
fense activities for which the Army has been assigned the adminis- 
trative or carrying agency responsibility. 

Grouped under ‘this program are such diversified activities as joint 
charter schools, including the National War College and the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces; Armed Forces information and 
education program; international activities, including the furtherance 
of national policy with respect to Inter-American cooperation; the 
headquarters of unified commands in Europe and the Caribbean areas ; 
the National Security Agency; Armed Forces special weapons proj- 
ect ; and defense mobilization. 

The National War College and the Industrial College of the eee 
Forces are joint educational institutions located at Fort Lesley J. 
MeNair in Southwest Washington, D.C. Their mission is the prepa- 
ration of senior military officers and selected civilian personnel for 
high-level assignments within the national and international security 
structure. 

The Office of the Armed Forces Information and Education was 
established to coordinate the efforts of the military departments in 
the fields of information and education and to provide common ma- 
terials and services for use in these programs. 
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Under “International activities,” funds are requested to enable the 
Secretary of the Army to adopt such measures as he may deem neces- 
sary to further national policy with respect to Inter-American c ooper- 
ation, Department of Army missions worldwide, and the Army’s pro- 
portionate share of support of interdepartmental and intergovern- 
mental committees as directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Under the entire joint projects program, $147.8 million is maa 
for fiscal year 1959 as compared to $149 million for fiscal year 1958. 
Reduction of $1.2 million results from increases of $2.2 nvuillion for 
MATS travel, $1.5 million for expansion of the alternate joint com- 
munication system, and $.3 million for operation and maintenance of 
facilities, and decreases of $5.2 million in classified projects. 

Since the Army is the executive agency for the European and Carib- 
bean areas, the Army can directly ‘influence the amount of funds re- 
quested for the operation of the joint headquarters in these two areas. 
Except for this single project, however, the remaining activities in 
this program are mostly bevond the direct control of the Army. The 
Army’s “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is merely a car- 
rier for the funds required to operate these activities. 

But this statement I do not mean to infer that the Army does not 
benefit from these projects. The Army does receive direct benefits 
which are proportional to those of the other services from the National 
War College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and, gen- 
erally, from the Armed Forces information and education project. 
Similarly, but more indirectly, the Army benefits from agencies such 
as the Armed Forces special weapons project and the National Security 
Agency. 

Due to the nature of the mission activities financed under the joint 
projects program, operation and maintenance of facilities require- 
ments constitute a relatively small percentage of the total. Of the 
$148 million requested for ‘this program for fiscal year 1959, only 
7.4 percent, or $11 million, is for operation and maintenance of facili- 
ties. These funds provide for the supporting services of the joint 
headquarters in Europe and Caribbean areas, the alternate joint com- 
munication center, the National Seeurity Ageney, missions in Latin 
America, and other activities under this program. For this program, 
the operation and maintenance of facilities requirements ie fiscal 
year 1959 are approximately the same as those for fiscal year 1958. 

I have previously mentioned that separate statements Here been 
prepared for the Armed Forces special weapons project and for the 
National Security Agency. These 2 projec ts require 75 percent of the 
$148 million being requested for the joint-projects program. In sum- 
mary, activities supported by the joint-projects program will be op- 
erated in fiseal vear 1959 at substantially the same level as in fiscal 
year 1958. Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 


NUMBERS OF FLAG OFFICERS 


General Traub, I suspect that this question would have been more 
appropriate during the consideration of military personnel. My 
question is, can you provide us with a statement showing the number 
of generals during World War II, during the Korean war, at the 
present time, and information in regard to trends? 
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Mr. Stxes. May we have that for the other services, too, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Manon. I was just about to say that we will develop a more 
specific format for the questions and submit them to all the services 
in order to get a clearer picture of that situation. 

General Trav. May we supply that for the record, sir / 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT FOR RECORD ON GENERAL AND FLAG OFFICERS 


The current trend in general and flag officer authorizations is downward as 
with the overall military strength. This is because of the Officer Grade Limita- 
tion Act, which insure reductions as total actual officer strengths decline. (See 
attached table L.) 

The actual numbers on board since June 30, 1956, have been limited below the 
Officer Grade Limitation Act ceilings by separate Senate (Armed Services Com- 
mittee) ceilings. By June 30, 1959, the Navy and the Air Force will still be 
governed by these; the Army and Marine Corps will be under the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act by June 30,1958. (See attached table I.) 

Since the actual numbers have been below the OGLA authorization for 3 years, 
no reductions in actual numbers through fiscal year 1959 are scheduled, except 
for Army, which has always been close to the Officer Grade Limitation Act limits. 
Attached table II shows that the total number of general and flag officers will go 
from 1,276 on March 31, 1958, to 1,281 on June 30, 1959, under current plans. 
This assumes that a Navy request to Congress for 316 admirals at end fiscal 
year 1959 is approved. If it is not, and the current Navy Senate ceiling of 287 
plus 15 exclusions is retained, then the total actual numbers will drop from 1.276 
to 1,267 as follows: 


Trend in general and flaq office r strengths (ercluding reimbursabhles 


March 31, | June, 30,1959 


1958 estimated) 

Total, Department of Defense 1, 276 26 
Army 487 $74 
Navy 98 302 
Marine Corps 64 64 

Air Force $27 427 


With regard to these actual numbers, the following facts are significant : 

1. Existing requirements for general and flag officers, as presented by the 
services to the Office of Secretary of Defense under current annual review, total 
far more than existing ceilings. Despite careful examination of each and every 
job description (and some 1,500 have been so reviewed), .the total requests re 
maining are still well above OGLA and Senate limits 

2. Comparison of present strengths with those in the past (during World War 
Il and Korea) are shown in table II. The rise in totals can be explained : 

(a) Neither during World War II nor during Korea did the services fill 
authorizations or requirements. 

(b) The rapid expansion during both war periods precluded advancing 
men as quickly as the senior jobs came into being. Men just could not be 
promoted that quickly—-even though in many cases they were actually 
doing the job. Care was taken by service chiefs to prevent too rapid ad 
vancement—knowing that after hostilities ceased many senior officers who 
stayed on would have to be reduced in rank. Thus, during war periods re 
quirements were never met. 

(c) Since Korea, requirements have continually increased. Some of the 
reasons: 

(1) Worldwide international commitments. 
(2) New weapons and tacties. 
(3) Joint, Allied, and combined commands and missions 
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(4) Expanded leadership responsibilities as forces decline and 
smaller units disperse. 

The existing senior officer ratios were based on World War II experience 
with some allowance for unknown growth in the future. This allowance, from 
a strictly requirements basis, appears inadequate. None of the above factors 
(1)-(4) were fully anticipated by the Office Grade Limitation Act planners 
in 1954. Thus, the service difficulties under present ratios are understandable. 


TasiLe I.—Total authorizations and general and flag-officer authorization 


Figures in parenthesis are allowable exclusions not counted in authorizations 
I 











Total au- 
thorization | Officer | Senete 
strength | Grade Limi- {commiitee 
officer and | tation Act ceiling 
| enlisted 
| | 
= : 9 ~d SS ocompeaeceuaeel ‘hd 
Total DOD: 
June 30 1957 ._-. ‘ | 2, 806, 000 1,314 (34) 1, 266 (39) 
June 30 1958 __. 2, 608, 000 | 1,281 (36) 1,266 (42) 
June 30 1959 2, 525, 000 | 1, 269 (36) 1,266 (42) 
Army: 
June 30 1957 - bd eee | 1, 000, 000 495 (14) 494 (19) 
June 30 1958 _..-- . | 900, 000 484 (14) 494 (19) 
June 30 1959 __- ; ¢ Gasesihe-aouniecel 870 000 474 (14) 494 (19) 
Navy: 
June 30 1957 _....-. bi - rhs: aid , 675, 000 310 (15) 287 (15) 
June 30 1958 . 4 : oe " 1 645, 000 307 (15) 287 (15) 
June 30 1959 - zo ; eee 630, 000 305 (15) 287 (15) 
Marine Corps: 
June 30 1957 _--- b+ ad dat aet ’ son 200, 000 61 (4) 60 (4) 
June 30 1958 ..-- = ee ss 188, 000 59 = (5) 60 (5) 
June 30 1959 _.--. , s en a 175, 000 59 (5) 60 (5) 
Air Force: 
June 30 1957 ....---..---- cneneek ‘ 925, 000 448 (1) 425 (1) 
June 30 1958 _..___- ; se . j 875, 000 431 (2) 425 (3) 
June 30 1959 .-- — =e warennaed - --| 850, 000 431 (2) 425 3 
TapA 
TaBLeE IIl.—Numbers of general and flag officers } 
DURING WORLD WAR II 
Total Army | Navy Marine | Air Force 
| | Corps | 
Apr. 30, 1945_...- 1, 999 1, 471 455 73 | (2) 
DURING KOREAN WAR 
7. ar Mite Ee” OT LILA TTR Tete 7 mts tee ieee | ; a ae | a > | a | = 
June 30, 1952.---_- 1, 140 | 477 289 | 54 320 
a | 
AT THE PRESENT TIME 
: rT i : | | | 
Mar. 31, 1958_. 1, 276 | 487 | 298 | 64 | 127 
| y gel wil 
-ROJECTED 
| | | | | 
June 30, 1959-___-. $41,281 474 | 35316 | 64 427 


1 Figures exclude reimbursables 
2 Included with Army 


’ Assuming approval by Congress of Navy request outlined in Jan. 31, 1958, report under Officer Grade 
Limitat'on Act. Otherwise number will be 302 (including an estimated 15 exclusions allowable over the 
287 Senate ceiling 

4 Or 1,267. 

5 Or 302. 
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Armywipe ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the budget program summary for 
armywide activities appearing on page 501 of the justification, volume 
4, having to do with armywide activities, et cetera. 

(The data referred to follow: ) 


BupGET PrRoGRAM SumMMARY, Direct OBLIGATIONS 


2500 Armywide activities 


| Estimate 


Project Actual, fiscal | __ eee tee oe: 
or sub- Title year 1957 
project Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 | 1959 
2510 | Department of the Army Headquarters. $41, 849,957 | $43,760,000 | $41, 180,000 
2520 | Offices of the heads of technical staff agencies (except | 
medical) _. | 41, 416, 228 41, 476, 000 38, 700, 000 
2530 | Army Field Command Headquarters. --- |} 90, 689 850 91, 172, 000 | 88, 088, 000 
2540 | Armywide specialized services. eee ; | 80, 255, 538 82, 900, 000 | $1, 482, 000 
2551 | Armywide communication services__- Lane .-| 68,999,944 54, 000, 000 | 57, 670, 000 
2552 | Armywide finance services. - igd vi bdo bial 21, 280, 561 21, 362, 000 | 21, 000, 000 
2553 | Armywide audit services es | 15, 799, 220 16, 200, 000 | 15, 410, 000 
2560 | Evaluation activities. s 57, 469, 901 83, 987, 000 86, 538, 000 
2570 | Military surveys and maps-_--—-.............---......}| 42,920, 461 40, 667,000 | 34, 432, 000 
Total ii. i biacesiod shleke orer ..--| 460,672,660 | 475, 524,000 464, 500, 000 


PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This estimate reflects a general downward trend in administrative and over- 
head-type costs in the Army during fiscal year 1959. Significant reductions 
occur in major headquarters operations and Surveys and mapping operations. 
Other decreases generally attributable to reduced Army strengths are shown 
for such activities as special services, protective services, finance, and audit 
services, and operation and maintenance of facilities. Offsetting these decreases 
are increases for armywide communications and intelligence activities. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AnMy—2500 ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Summary, personnel requirements, fiscal year 1959 


SEC, 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 








| 
| Estimate 
Actual, 4 5 
fiscal year 
1957 | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
} 1958 1959 

i a 
Military personnel (average number) .. ‘ --| 50, 323 | 50, 963 48, 071 

Civilian personnel: | | | 
Number of permanent positions ; sail 43, 311 | 43, 281 41, 241 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 504 425 418 
Average number of all employees -. ---. ; i 42, 857 41, 970 | 40, 106 
Number of employees at end of year ‘ . | 42, 382 | 40, 657 | 40, 325 
Personal service obligation __- $204, 860, 824 | $202, 605, 000 $193, 982, 000 


' ' 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1: Above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities in 
cluded under operation and maintenance of facilities. 

This estimate reflects a reduction of 1,864 man-years and $8.6 million com- 
pared to fiscal year 1958. The bulk of this reduced number results from the 
Department of Defense directed 12 percent cut in Civilian and military personnel 
working in headquarters activities during fiscal year 1958. 
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SEc. Personnel paid from reimbursements ! 


Estimat 
Actual, fiscal |_ 
year 1957 | 


Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Military personnel (average number . 
Civilian personnel 
Number of permanent positions : . 96 92 4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions a LE) 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees 96 92 I2 
Number of employees at end of year 5 F 96 92 | 92 
Personal service obligation ‘ } $385, 000 $360, 000 | $365, 000 
! Exeludes personnel, both civilian and military paid from or assigned to activities included under 


“Operation and maintenance facilities.” 
RECRUITING SERVICES 


Mr. Manion. How much money is ineluded in the budget for re 
eruiting activities? Usually we have an amendment on the floor each 
year proposing a reduction in the recruiting programs of the serv 
1ces. 

General Watson, what do you know about that ? 

General Watson. Sir, for recruiting in this particular budget for 


— ‘ 


1959 we have a total cost of $3,991,000. 

Mr. Forp. On what page is that justification 4 

General Watson. Pag e DIT. 

Mr. Manon. Make cross references, if you can, through the as 
sistance of our staff, to ether discussions of recruiting costs at. this 
point in the record. W4ill you do that; General ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(Further discussion on this subject appears subsequently on p. 652. ) 

Mr. Manon. What are ine luded i in these costs ? 

(yeneral Watson. These costs include items under the following 
major headings : Pay of civilians who work in the centers, travel of 
recruiting personnel and of applicants, storage of vehicles, and then 
minor costs, which include supphes used in the centers. Also we have 
the cost of overnight lodging of applicants charged in this item. 
anda certain amount of advert ising. 

Mr. Manon. Will you vive us the number of stations or centers 
for recruiting which you have? , 

Genera] ed Yes, sir. This is for 1959, sir. It is the same 
for 1958, incidentally : Recruiting stations, 70; and 1 recruiting pub 
licity center. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you comparative figures for fiseal 1958 ? 

General Watson. 1958 is the same, sir, and 1957 1s the same. 

Mr. Manion. You have a greater number of places where people are 
ne ruited for the Army than the number you have given, do you not / 

teneral Watson. Sir, there are those where personnel are recruited 
in ae ‘own units. [I mean a man who wants to reenlist doesn’t go 
any place else. He is withm his own unit. As far as installations 
strictly for this purpose, this is the total number of main stations. 
sir. I do not have here the specific number of substations. I have 
given you only the’ main station number. The number of substa 
tions changes rather frequently. I am sure we can get them for the 
record. If you desi re, we W il] do so. 
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RECRUITING SUBSTATIONS 


Mr. Manion. You can give us the number, not the names and places. 

General Warson. Very well, sir. We will get the numbers of the 
substations. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many people do you have at a 
substation ordinarily ? 

(seneral Watson. I know of no‘standard number for that. I can 
have a representative from the Adjutant General's office come in. 

Mr. Manon. One or two? 

General Watson. I would think it would be at least two men as a 
mimimum. 


Mr. Manon. How many do you generally have at a 


recruiting 
center? 


Mr. Ford, will you read into the record the information you have? 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the justifications vou indicated as of March 
31, 1957, you had 34 rented and 36 Government-owned buildings in 
your main offices, for a total of 70, and small offices of 920, for an over- 
all total of 990. Is that about what the picture is for fiscal year 19594 

General Warson. It is in that order of magnitude; yes, sir. 


STATISTICS ON RECRUITING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Matton. Will you give us the essential facts ? 

General Watson. Recruiting officers, as of December 31, 1957: 70 
main offices and. 891 substations; total, 961. 

The military-personnel costs—and this answers the poimt that was 


alluded to a moment ago—include some $12 million for the military 
personnel who are engaged in this activity. 


Operating cost, less the military-personnel costs, including the work 
that we do for the Air Force, is $8,044.600. Through the recruiting 
service, in fiscal year 1957 we received 85,067 Regular Army enlist- 
ments, 30.862 Reserve Forces Act enlistments. and 9328 National 
(ruard enlis tments. For the current fiseal year, 1958, through De- 
cember 51, sir, Regular Army enlistments are 40,862: Reserve Forces 
Act ailishenente 9.779: and National Guard enlistments, 6.951. 

Mr. Wicc6ieswortnH. That is for half a year? 

General Watson. 57.000, roughly, for the first half of fiseal vear 
1958: ves, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I didn't understand total recruitment cost figure, 
Mr. Chairman. What was it? 

General Watson. Total cost, sir, excluding that for the pay of 
military personnel 

Mr. Tuomas. Add that in. That is an integral part of 

General Warson. Sir, for fiscal year 1959, 319,157,000 for the 
Army, less Air Foree. Ineluding the Air Force, the total recruiting 
costs are S20.419,100. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. 


RECRUITING COSTS BY APPROPRIATION AND PROGRAM 


Mir. Manon. Will you identify those items, by programs and by 
appropriations, so that if anyone wishes to offer an amendment to 
reduce this amount, he would know where to strike out the dollars, 
or to increase the dollars ? 
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General Watson. Yes, sir. I can do it either now or for the record. 
Mr. Manon. You can do that for the record. 

General Watson. Very well, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Recruiting costs by appropriation and program, fiscal year 1959 


Type of cost: 
Operation and maintenance, Army, P2500: 


emeraiee tie. toh dacs bh isn nats hp aiddnsas s essedewe $3, 991, 000 
PETRI DUELS CONUOT ic en Det eaeeieoapelan 1, 700, 000 
a sii so sehen al ane on osiiniaisascaueiadi 1, 800, 000 
Military personnel, Army, P1200: 
PN i a a ka a 553, 600 
Subtotal_____- kc ela aaa Ps i aang a aes 8, 044, 600 
Military personnel, Army, P1000: 
er OL SETS OI on meee aterer eee gions 12, 374, 500 
Grand fetal. ieuiissi Lil ik aie hee ee 20, 419, 100 


1 Military personnel receive pay and allowances regardless of where their functions are 
listed. If the recruiting services were reduced, the spaces involved would be utilized in 
other areas to improve the Army’s structure. 


RECRUITING COSTS FOR MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. I wish to ask the staff to see that we have this kind 
of information for the other services, so that, if this issue arises, there 
will be no lack of information in the record for anyone undertaking 
to prepare and submit an amendment on this matter. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Recruiting costs, as estimated for fiscal year 1959, for each service, and appropriation 
and programs concerned 


Service and appropriation Program | Amount 

Army: | 
Military personnel, Army sihaad si. 5.) P0680... .¢ : $12, 374, 300 
a : . win bat eaiaieetitincas he eh tea tad | 1900; ....n-é | 553, 600 
Total. cs e Ah sb ethe Sach ‘ | 12, 928, 100 
Operation and maintenance, Army-. aos ee. ac 7, 491, 000 
Falher 
TONNE 4k Geen ote iow . . a siatteadl ; ; 20, 419, 100 

| = 
Navy: | 
Military personnel, Navy Pay and allowances ---| 13, 741, 000 
Navy personnel, general expenses --_- Activity 4. 7 4, 326, 000 
Total_- : be Dey ar 18, 067, 000 
| tl 
Marine Corps: | 

Military personnel, Marine Corps , | Pay and allowances. _.| 7, 742, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities : Activity 1.. 2, 134, 000 
cg digas 
Totals so. Xs ihe de os en Oh Baki vite ’ Sa el 9, 876, 000 

Air Force: | | 
Military personnel, Air Force-_. | P510 . 10, 498, 000 
Operations and maintenance, Air Force : P430 ‘ 230, 000 
Do-..--- eee Se .| P440_.. BD ---| 2, 542, 000 
FID amenity ip i | P450__- 360, 000 


Total _- adiihiabesane dekeseacses z | 13, 630, 000 
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Mr. Scrivner. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


WORKLOAD AT ARMY RECRUITING SUBSTATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of these 85,067 that you mentioned, how many of 
those are new enlistments, or does that include your reenlistments ? 
How many of them were obtained in these 891 substations ? 

General Watson. The figures on the workload data show the proc- 
essing of non-prior-service personnel of 55,000 for the Army ; another 
item of 9,000 for immediate reenlistment; and, for other enlistments 
and reenlistments, 11,000. This is for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Forp. These are forecasts ? 

General Watson. These are forecasts for fiscal year 1959, for which 
we have requested money in this appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you include 6-month trainees in those tables ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. They areinhere. I would like to com- 
plete this statement that I have made, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like you to separate the 6-month trainees. 

General Watson. Very well, sir. Included in 9,779 Reserve Forces 
Act enlistments I mentioned earlier are approximately 3,300 6-month 
trainees. I will give Air Force, likewise, in the next two statements 
I will make, if I may do it at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question, as the chairman said, 
there is always a question of why you have so many, nearly a thousand, 
substations. You have pointed out that many of the soldiers are re- 
enlisted right at the base and in the service and many of them must 
be enlisted in the 70 major recruiting stations, so that I am just curious 
as to really what the end result of some of these substations may be, 
because I have seen some instances where they don’t bring in very 
many. When you look at the figure, or when you get the total of 
204,000 at a cost of better than $20 million, that is running quite a 
considerable item per each recruit. 


AIR FORCE RECRUITMENT STATISTICS 


General Warson. May I continue, sir, on the Air Force and the 
other numbers? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Watson. For 1959 the United States Air Force enlist- 
ments will be an estimated 96,200; the Reserve Forces Act enlistments. 
42,800 which includes approximately 13,000 6-month trainees, and 
National Guard enlistments, 2,400. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you come in the National Guard picture ? 
Nearly all of those go right down to the armory and enlist. 

General Watson. We have an average of about 200 a month. sir. 
estimated, for fiscal year 1959. T he preceding year we had for fiscal] 
1958 an estimate of 10,100 and actual in 1957, about 9, O23. 


VALUE AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF RECRUITING SUBSTATIONS 
Mr. Scrtvner.I put in quite a few years in the National Guard 


myself. I never had any Army recruiting officer get us a single soli- 
tary recruit. We had to go out and get them ourselves. 
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Mr. Sixes. The point has been made that you have a very large 
number of substations, which apparently are not highly productive 
trom the standpoint of enlistments they secure. 

Do you make any effort to screen those substations and to eliminate 
the nonproductive ones ? 

Colonel ANperson. Mr. Chairman, I am Col. R. L. Anderson, Chief 
of the Army Military Personnel Procurement Division. 

We are constantly screening, shifting the location of the small sub- 
stations, sir, with a view to consolidating in the most productive areas. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Your average is about 70 per station if we just 
took it across the board. That isn’t a very large average recruitment 
per station. 

Colonel Anprerson. Many of these stations are 1- and 2-men sta- 
tions and while it is— 

Mr. Wieereswortu. I know. The committee is interested in what 
they are doing, how much they are contributing to the recruitment. 

Colonel ANpERsoN. That information can be furnished for the 
record, sir, by station. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. A thousand stations seems very large in num- 
ber for stations for 48 States, without being fully informed. 


OPERATIONS OF ARMY RECRUITING STATIONS 


Mr. THomas. If the gentleman will yield ¢ 

Aren’t some of these stations open only 1 day a week or 2 days a 
week or an afternoon a week ¢ 

Colonel Anprerson. That is correct, sir. They are not all manned 
at the same time. Some of them are merely stops on a_ periodic 
basis, where individuals may come in and seek information on re- 
cruitment, 

Mr. Miuurr. As a matter of fact, Colonel, don’t those in the rural 
areas at least have to travel around a good deal? Don't they spend a 
good deal of their time on the road visiting schools, per forming 2 sort 
of public-relations job as well as direct reeruiting / 

Colonel Anperson. That is correct. We have responsibility to the 
youth of the United States, informing them of their military obliga 
tions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that we have a detailed 
statement on how the recruiting service operates from the standpoint 
of the individual stations, how the teams work, how much time they 
spend at the substations, and how 1 team of 2 or more people may 
serve a number of stations. 

(The information is as follows :) 


OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


The Military Personnel Procurement Division, Office of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army, exercises staff and policy supervision over the 
United States Army Recruiting Service field units. 

The operation of the United States Army Recruiting Service in the field is the 
command responsibility of the six Army commanders. There are 70 recruiting 
main stations. established throughout the continental United States located in 
the larger metropolitan areas. These recruiting main stations are comprised of 
the following segments : 

(1) United States Army recruiting (administration and sales force) 
(2) Armed Forces examining stations. 
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(3) Induction stations. 
(4) Joint United States Army and United States Air Force recruiting 
processing units. 

The mission of the United States Army Recruiting Service is to procure 
through voluntary enlistment and reenlistment those individuals required to 
maintain the Regular Army at authorized strength and to assist the procure- 
ment efforts of the United States Army Reserve and the Army National Guard 
where such assistance is desired. The administrative functions effected by 
this segment are normal command and housekeeping operations of any military 
establishment. 

Armed Forces examining stations eonduct the mental testing and medical 
examination of all volunteer applicants and inductees to the Armed Forces in 
order to determine their mental-physical classification. It examines only in- 
dividuais referred to it by the four services or by local selective-service boards. 
These stations determine which registrants and applicants meet physical, 
mental, and moral standards for service in the Armed Forces. This segment is 
staffed jointly by the four armed services in proportion to the workload gener- 
ated by each service. 

Induction stations allocate to the various services those registrants reporting 
for induction who are found acceptable and induct those allocated to the re- 
spective service. Currently, the Army is the only service using inductees. 

Joint United States Army and United States Air Force recruiting processing 
units complete the necessary administrative work to effect the enlistment of 
voluntary applicants for the United States Army and United States Air Force. 
These units are jointly staffed by United States Army and United States Air 
Force personnel in proportion to the respective workloads of the two services. 

Each of the 70 recruiting main stations have a varying number of substa- 
tions, currently totaling 891. The number and locality varies occasionally due 
to population shifts, economic conditions and productivity of each substation 
The number of recruiting personnel assigned to these substations varies with 
the population and size of the area and may have 1, 2, 3 or even more recruiters 
assigned to it. The individual recruiting salesmen assigned to the substations 
interview prospects for enlistment from names obtained from prospect lists or 
from local centers of influence. They counsel the prospective applicants, ad- 
minister preliminary screening tests to eliminate the obviously unqualified ap- 
plicants, and forward those persons apparently qualified to the recruiting main 
station in which area they operate. Upon arrival at the recruiting main station, 
the Armed Forces examining segment determines final acceptability. 

With reference to the operation of the smaller substations of the recruiting 
main stations, many of these stations are not manned by recruiters on a con 
tinuing basis. A team of two recruiters, may on a periodic basis, visit these 
stations on a preannounced day or days of the week. The frequency of these 
station stops and the duration thereof are flexible as dictated by changing con- 
ditions and situations. Several of these stations may be visited during 1 day 
while in other cases, the duration of visit may be in excess of a day. 


RECRUITING STATISTICS 


Mr. Frioop. Isn’t it also true that many of the places are at no ex- 
pense, like city halls, town halls, publ buildings of all kinds where 
the space is free and they are glad and proud to have you? 

Colonel Anxperson. That is correct, sir. Wherever possible we at- 
tempt to obtain rent-free space in the interest of lower costs. 

Mr. Manon. If you haven’t already done so, please furnish for the 
record material similar to that appearing on page 907 through 910 of 
last year’s hearings. 
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(The tables requested follow :) 


PrRoGRAM 2500 ArMyYwsDE AcTIVITIES, Prosect 2540 ARMYWIDE SPECIALIZED 
SERVICES 


Workload data and cost factors 














| 
Actual fiscal Estimate | Estimate 
year 1957 fiscal vear fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Personnel processing _.- 435 J 5é% $10, 475, 682 $9, 862, 000 | $9, 862, 000 
Cost data: 
Armed Forces examining stations. ........... ntetelied tidal 652, 009 678, 000 678, 000 
Induction stations. - 784, 780 756, 000 | 793, 000 
Recruiting stations _- bed . Pid: | 4, 156, 895 3, 928, 000 | 3, 991, 000 
Recruiting publicity center- | 1, 759, 348 1, 700, 000 | 1, 700, 000 
Personnel centers. | 3, 122, 650 2, 800, 000 | 2, 700, 000 
Workload data: | 
Examinations__........- on ca , | 1, 361, 866 | 1, 114, 800 | 1, 185, 500 
Number processed for preindustion. - . tain eee --| 441, 158 312, 800 | 368, 600 
Number processed for induction. -- a anientenena ; 202, 136 | 142, 900 | 168, 900 
Number of inductions _____- ee iy 179, 432 126, 900 | 150, 000 
U. 8, Army enlistments__- it. wiectitis t | 85, 067 | 75, C00 | 75, 000 
U. 8. Air Force enlistments. : oak hh aes 141, 743 | 86, 880 96, 200 
Recruiting offices, as of Dec. 31, 1957 
BR ride tht -Shcmtebute | dhacsuniaapthbometint teltch > ubtieintckinwtlded 70 
IIT iS th ish 5, inch teks agph pacoude cen bapdee ana bap Oboes hee aie 891 
IIE ii cecnlisithiet alt test litle in ek ctt Seth ebiehs eh tla heads = SERRE. 961 


Military personnel costs, 2,837 for recruiting and 30 for publicity 
NE i a a $12, 374, 500 
Operating costs (less military personnel) : 
SU te helt fanaa ead _... 8, 044, 600 
acs ernie omncgegeupen there Ey cam sihadinies 6, 782, 500 
Enlistment through recruiting service: 
Fiscal year 1957: 


Regular Army enlistments______- Fi ac hole as aca ec 85, 067 

meserve Eorces Act enlistments. ._.—.......—. ~~... ...-.. 30, 862 

un amen CPN TREE OUR st cailtenccinctaey 9, 328 
Fiscal year 1958 as of Dec. 31, 1957: 

Regular Army. enlistments... nnn0—nencanine diiabeibenehalds 40, 862 

egerve Bored AGS CUNGCIONUE. 9 6 neta cameweremenaaien 9, 779 

RUC SOIA GOAL TE OTA IE I oi a coerce aire cpt ig teehee rere 6, 951 


1 Military personnel receive pay and allowances regardless of where their functions are 
listed. If the recruiting services were reduced, the spaces involved would be utilized in 
other areas to improve the Army’s structure. 


Mr. Forp. May IL ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I wholeheartedly concur with the chairman’s request, but 
I think the inclusion of that information doesn’t make much sense 
unless we see how it compares with what you forecast you were going 
to doa year before. If we don’t check up to see whether you are doing 
well or badly the inclusion of that doesn’t make any sense. 

Let’s find out what you told us you were going to do for fiscal year 
1958 and what you have actually done and then include the information 
as to what you forecast for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Manon. Very good. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Recruiting costs of Army—Comparison of fiscal year 1958 forecast in fiscal year 1958 
budget to current fiscal year 1958 estimate in fiscal year 1959 a? 


j 
Estimated, fiseal year | Fiscal year 1958 estimate! Estimated, fiscal year 
be 1958 (" fiscal year 1959 budge 1959 




















Item Pe hae ee ee ee 
| Total costs | Army costs} Total costs | Army costs| Total costs Army costs 
including less Air including | less Air including | less Air 
Air Air | Air | 

i ee Eiatehtakd ds ht dda =) til Sis. BER die os oo 7 

Recruiting... _- .-| $3, 739,000 | $3, 588,000 | $3,928, 100 | $3, 841, 100 $3, 991,000 | $3, 795, 000 

Recruiting publicity ‘center. 1, 700, 000 850, 000 1, 700, 000 850, 000 1, 700, 000 850, 000 
Military personnel costs: ! 

Recruiting._......-...- 12, 479, 000 | 12,479,000 | 12,399,000 | 12,399,000 | 12,274,500 | 12,274, 500 

Publicity center. i 141, 000 141, 000 110, 000 110, 000 100, 000 100, 000 

Subsistence, MPA recruiting - | 445, 000 445, 000 a 2 733, 500 400, 000 | 553, 600 337, 500 

Total_ 18, 504,000 | 17, 503, 000 “18, 870, 600 | 17, 600, 100 | 18, 619, 100 100 | 17,357,000 

Logistics... 36 f 1, 654,000 | 1,654,000 | 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 | 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 

Total recruiting cost_...| 20, 158,000 | 19, 157,000 | 20, 570, 600 fa 19, 300, 100 | 20, 419, 100 | 19, 157, 000 











1 Military personnel receive pay and allowances regardless of where their functions are listed. If the re- 
cruiting services were reduced, the spaces involved would be utilized in other areas to improve the Army’s 
structure. 


2 Includes subsistence for Air Force enlistments not included in estimated fiscal year 1958. 


Note,—Army has responsibility for joint processing of applicants for enlistment in the Army and Air 
Force and for facilities jointly used for the Army and Air Force recruiting services. 


Mr. Froop. Let’s also keep in mind that recruiting offices and the 
posters out in front of small towns throughout this Nation are part 
of the traditional American scene and might be a necessary expense 
to be borne for very obvious reasons, despite production. Let’s not 
get too efficient. 

MEDIA FOR. ARMY RECRUITING 


Mr. Manon. What is the policy of the Army with reference to 
purchase of TV and radio time for recruiting purposes? How does 
the Army policy compare with the Air Force and with the Navy if 
you know? 

General Warson. We do not buy time for the purpose. It is pro- 
vided on a public-service basis. I do not have the information on Air 
Force and Navy. I would ask Colonel Anderson if he has the 
information. 

Colonel Anverson. I have information only on the Army. It is the 

policy of the Department of the Army not to procure space except on 
ublic-service basis. 
Mr. Anprews. Do they pay any artists or entertainers appearing 
in the recruitment programs ae on TY or radio? 

Colonel AnpErson. We pay the production costs of films which we 
furnish to the stations to use on a public-service basis. 

Mr. Manon. What is your annual cost in that area? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Annual recruiting costs ne medium 


| i Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 
| 
} 
| 
.| 


1957, | 1958, 1959, 
actual estimate estimate 


$730, 236 | $417, 000 | $442, 000 
389, 002 | 375, 400 | 375, 400 


Recruiting advertising: Radio, TV, motion picture and still 
picture....-- 
Recruiting publicity ‘center: Radio, TV, and still picture_- 
Total. es eae eee 119, 328 | 792, 400 | 817, 400 
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LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. Manon. How much money is included in the budget for legis- 
lative liaison? We want tohave comparative figures for 1957 and 
1958, workload statistics, the number of personnel, military and ci- 
vilian, and other expenses. That is, in connection with the liaison 
service. 

General Travus. 1 have the figures here, sir. The estimated costs 
for 1958 for the operation of the Office of Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
the Chief of that Office being General Michaelis, civilian personal 
services, $295,600; travel, $17,500. The employers’ contribution to re- 
tirement, telephone = vice, supplies and equipment, and other iiscel- 
laneous expenses, $39,500. Military personnel positions, 34; civilian 
personnel positions, 61. Included in the 1959 budget——— 

Mr. WiecieswortH. What is that total ? 

General Travus. $352,600. Corresponding total for 1959 is $540,700, 
decrease of about $12,000. Breakdown of that figure follows. Ci- 
vilian personal services, $286,700; travel, $17,000; ‘employe rs’ contri- 
butions to retirement, telephone service, supplies and equipment, other 
miscellaneous expe nses there, $37,000; military personnel positions, 
34; civilian personnel positions, 59. Thus, for 1959 the military per 
sonnel positions remain the same; civilian personnel positions, a redtie- 
tion of two. 


WORKLOAD FOR LEGISLATIVE LIAISON OFFICE 


Mr. Manon. Hi: ave you given us any information in regard ‘to the 
services performed by the Legislative Liaison, the amount of the work- 
load, et cetera / 

General Traces. As an example of the type of activity you have de- 
scribed, during calendar year 1957 the Office of Chief of Legislative 
Liaison was responsive to the following volume of congressional in- 
quiries in matters imvolving United States Congress. All figures 
which I will cite show completed actions. Formal letter rephes to 
mquiries from individual Congressmen, 28,932; estimated verbal in- 
quiries to which verbal or telephonic replies have been given, 57,500 : 
recorded telephonic or verbal inquiries, the majority answered by 
letter, others verbally, 6.793; written replies to mquiries from congres 
sional éommittees, 1,817; te lephonie replies to inquiries from congres- 
sional committees, 914: formal congressional hearings, legislative or 
investigative, involving actions or coverage by the Office of Chief of 
Legislative Liaison, 317; legislative reports submitted té Congress, 
507; legislative reports submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 102; 
coordination requests from other services involving legislative reports, 
687: legislative program items, 78; formal or informal briefings of 
committee staffs, 216. I believe, sir, that ae eee eee question. 

(The following additional information was submitted : 

Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 


Chairman, Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mk. CHAIRMAN: In response to the request of your committee for in- 


formation concerning the personnel and budget of the Office of Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison for fiscal years 1958 and 1959, the following inform 
submitted : 


ition is 
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The mission of the Office of Chief of Legislative Liaison is— 

(a) To formulate, coordinate, and supervise the legislative policies and 
programs of the Army except in areas affecting budget appropriations and 
other related financial matters. 

(b) To insure the maintenance of proper relationship between the Army 
and the Congress. 

(c) To advise the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Army staff on the status of congressional relationships and on developments 
affecting Army interest in proposed legislation. 

The Office of Chief of Legislative Liaison has a total authorization of 34 
military and 61 civilians, a total of 95, with a current strength of 33 military 
and 61 civilians, a total of 4. The Office is organized into a Congressional 
Investigations Division, a Plans and Projects Division, a Liaison Divison, and 
a Legislative Division and in carrying out the mission stated above assists the 
Congress with many requirements. As an example, during calendar year 1957 
the Office of Chief of Legislative Liaison was responsive to the following volume 
of congressional inquiries and matters involving the United 
(all figures show completed actions) : 

Formal letter replies to inquires from individual Congressmen_ 28, 932 


Estimated verbal inquiries to which verbal or telephonic replies have 
been given 


States Congress 


= vn wobec ts OOO 
Recorded telephonic or verbal inquiries, majority answered by letter, 

other verbally hi <p a bine atte Laemngh tated ee 
Written replies to inquiries from congression: 11 ‘committees 


itt. Beat 
Telephonic replies to inquiries from congressional committees__________ 914 
Formal congressional hearings, legislative or investigative, involving ac- 
tions or coverage by OCLL - io Se Se et 327 
Levislative reports submitted to the U.S. Congress___ ; _ ad 507 
Legislative reports submitted to Bureau of the Budget : 102 
Coordination requests from other services involving legislative re ports_ - 687 
Legislative program items, completed action_ Pin Z2io sDLLS A LIS 78 
Formal or informal briefings of committee staffs Jan oiit 32) sus 216 


In answer to your specific inquiry for personnel and budget figures for fiscal 


years 1958 and 1959 the following information is submitted : 
(a) Funds included in fiscal year 1958 funding program for operation of the 
Office of Chief of Legislative Liaison 

Appropriation 2182020—Operations and Maintenance, 


Army pro- 
gram 2500, project 2510 (total) 


incaatiaddatiel . ae _ $691. 200 


Military personnel 


i cha : mossiabiicsg-dag cca). a ae 
Civilian personnel___.________ pl ets de See wail. oer oh SERCO 
Travel Powers tes sine re iting. a gf ale Niele ae 17, 500 


Employer's ¢ -ontribution to retirement ; te lephone sé service ; 
equipment; and other miscellaneous expenses- a ae 39, 500 


(b) Funds included in fiscal year 1959 budget for operation of the Office of Chief 
of Legislative Liaison (the figures for fiscal year 1959 budget are based on plans 
which were in effect as of Sept. 5, 1957) 


supplies and 


Appropriation 2192020—Operations and maintenance, Army pro- 
gram 2500, project 2510 (total) ._____~_ ee faa 31 $677, 900 
Military personnel______- i 37, 200 
Civilian personnel rrr 7tt _ ee 
Seater 


aa nicieienl coacadaiata a dketnee ea aagecatte <a 17, 000 
EK mploye r’s contribution to retireme nt; telephone service ; supplies : 


equipment ; and other miscellaneous expenses_____.__________.___ . 37, G00 


T trust this information will be of assistance to you. 
Sincerely, 


Davin W. Trave, 
Major General, GS. 


Mr. WiecteswortH. Are those estimates or actual figures? 


General Traus. These were actual for calendar year 1957, sir. 
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Mr. WicciesworTn. Are they actual or estimated ¢ 
General Traus. They are actual for calendar year 1957. 


VERBAL REQUESTS FROM CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. You kept account of 57,000 verbal requests 
you tell us you received from Members of Congress? 

General Travus. I do not keep track of them. This is done within 
the office. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is that an actual figure or an estimate ¢ 

General Travus. I beg your pardon. That particular item is esti- 
mated. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortu. Are there any others estimated ? 

General Traus. Not so indicated. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You do not know? 

General Travs. I do not know, but that is the only item which is 
qualified by the word “estimated.” 

Mr. Manon. If you take the time to count all these things you 
would need additional pe ‘rsonnel for the counting. 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. But they do not mean anything if somebody 
just picks them out of the air. 

Mr. Miizier. Did you round them all off in even hundreds or do 
they have them specified? 

General Traus. They have them specified to the last digit with the 
exception of the estimated verbal replies rounded off at 57,500. 

(The following additional statement was submitted for the record :) 

This figure was based on an actual 2 weeks count of telephonic calls received 
by the House liaison office on Capitol Hill. This figure represents telephonic 
inquiries from the United States Congress into our House office only. It does 
not reflect the many telephone calls received in our Pentagon offices from the 
Congress and answered, but not recorded, by personnel of OCLL. If this 
category of calls were estimated, the figure of incoming calls from the United 
States Congress would be approximately double that already reported. 

Mr. Mrurer. Does that not of itself indicate it was by actual count 
rather than estimated ? 

General Travs. 1 would conclude that with the 500 figure in there 
it was based upon a count. Otherwise it would have been rounded 
to 60.000 or 70.000. 

Mr. Mitter. I would think that was obvious. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make this inquiry off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELIGIOUS AND OTHER SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. Will you please insert in the record at this point 
tables on religious activities, special services and courts, commissions 
and boards similar to those in ‘the hearings of last year? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 


Workload data and cost factors 


| Actual fiscal Estimate | Estimate 
year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 
Religious activities ‘ | $343, 030 | $641, 000 | $690, 000 
Cost data: 
U.S. Army Chaplain Logistics Office... 0 0 12, 210 
Supplies and equipment 129, 928 216, 000 209, 000 
Religious films : 153, 385 249, 800 246, 339 
Repair, replacement and maimtenance of religious furni- r 
ture 7 50, 948 150, 000 150, 000 
Character guidance instructional! material 0 0 30, 000 
Religious education training aids y 0 | 0 16, 251 
Posters, books, magazines, etc. _. 8, 769 25, 200 26, 200 
Workload data: 
Number of chaplains . 1, 159 1, 075 1, 040 
Attendance at religious services : 24, 976, 000 23, 414, 000 24, 000, 000 
Attendance at pastoral functions 12, 958, 000 13, 064, 000 12, 900, 000 
Attendance at character guidance | 6, 963, 000 7, 110, 000 6, 700, 000 


Note.—This estimate provides for 3 new cost items not previously required, they are: (1) The establish- 
ment and operation of a chaplain logistics office in Richmond, Va. (2) The procurement of character guid- 
ance instructional material of which the code of conduct is a part. This material has been produced pre- 
viously by the Naval Training Device Center free of charge, however, beginning in fiscal year 1959 this 
service will no longer be available. (3) The procurement of religious educational training aids and filn 
strips from commercial sources. This new project was recommended by the Armed Forces Chaplain 
Board and will enhance the attendance and participation in the religious education program of the Army. 





Direct obligations 


Estimate 
Actual, fiscal 


Project or subproject year 1957 BEEN? Fe aA 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Special services $1, 704, 815 $1, 630, 000 $1, 591, 000 
Workload data and cost factors 
, Fiscal vear Fiseal year | Fiscal] vear 
1957 1958 1959 
Special services activities ($1, 704,815)} ($1, 630,000)| ($1, 591, 000) 
Supplies and equipment 1, 456, 500 1, 386, 250 | 1, 351, 250 
Professional entertainment (Army share) . 5 | 156, 059 165, 750 165, 750 
International sports competition | 91, 900 64, 000 | 60, 000 
International rifle and pistol team competition ; 356 14, 000 14, 000 


Direct obligations 


Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal es as 
Project or subproject year 1957 
Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1959 
Courts, commissions, and boards $375, 000 $375, 000 
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Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Total cost... $373, 744 $375, 000 $375, 000 
Contractual! stenographic reporting 152, 170 153, 000 | 153, 000 
Witness fees_ _- | 119, 830 | 120, 000 120, 000 
Travel of law members, counsel, civilian and military wit- 


nesses Rail 101, 744 102, 000 102, 000 


EVALUATION ACTIVITIES ° 


Mr. Manon. Please refer to page 542 of your justifications and 
explain the activities covered by the various primary expense accounts 
under the project 2560, that is “Evaluation activities.” 

General Wirenecke. As they appear in the column the first is our 
attaché system ‘which covers our cost for the 70-odd stations. Next 
is expenses incurred, $750,000 item. 

Mr. Frioop. Shall I wait for my turn on the attachés or do we do 
the Army, Navy, Air Force complaint for the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Let him go through this column and then we will have 
questions. 

General Wrenecke. The next item, 0.2, is for a classified project 
wherein we hire individuals, buy information, et cetera. The next is 
the 0.3, which is for the Army Intelligence Center up at Holabird 
and the activities associated therewith, including the supervision 
of schooling. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you have an increase of $1 million / 

General WreneckeE. It covers the replacement program for putting 
civilians into key jobs to maintain a continuity in our foreign intelli- 
gence work, our counterintelligence work. It is a program developed 
over the past 2 years, should ‘be complet ted in fiscal 1960. When it 
should reach a leveling off point. This is replacement of military 
with civilians. It now comes into this column rather than being in the 
pay of the Army. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The 0.5 is our support of the technical intelligence services. We 
budget for them but it is put out through logistics channels to the 
several services who operate intelligence agencies for us. 

Mr. Manon. Briefly what is technical help ? 

General Wrenecke. In ordnance, the examination of captured ma- 
teriel to analyze it to find out whether it is as good as ours, what 
we need to do to break it down, et cetera. 

Mr. Manon. It is not necessarily captured material. 

General Wrenecke. Foreign material, not necessarily captured, 
acquired in different ways. 

The 0.6 of the “Field activities” is support of our worldwide G-2 
system for the overseas theaters. 

The last one is “Maintenance of facilities.” 

Mr. Manon. This “Field activities” apparently has been running 
approximately the same moneywise during the last 2 or 3 years. How- 
ever, it is edging up about $100,000-plus a year. Why is that? 

General Wienecke. There are two reasons. One is increased sal- 
aries. 
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POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING ESTIMATES 


Mr. Tuomas. There is $50 million or $60 million. I want to know 
why these various items cannot be reduced 50 percent and not hurt the 
intelligence system one iota in view of the other agency that operates 
in the same field. Why can that not be reduced 50 percent, starting 
with the attachés right down through the maintenance item of $21 
million. You give very little justification for the $25 million item. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mitier. That isa big, important program. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the question I mentioned a minute ago. My 
indictment of your justifie ation is it remains stationary and in my 
opinion if it remains stationar V5 something is wrong Ww ith it. 

Mr. Manon. You may answer Mr. Thomas’s question. 

General Wrenecke. Each of the services makes a contribution to 
the agency you spoke of on their particular interest.. For example, 
they look to us for all milit: ary intelligence on the army of our pos- 
sible potential enemy worldwide. Therefore we have to contribute to 
that. As a matter of fact, in production of their intelligence they use 
much of our data whenever they get into that particular field. T here- 
fore you would be cutting off what is a nominal part of the worldwide 
national effort as a contributing member of that community. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomas is not speaking just of that. He is speak- 
ing of the whole picture, the attachés, the extraordinary military 
expenses of attachés, and the Technical Service Intelligence. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have too much of the same activity. You do not 
have to do away with an activity but reduce it. Would you not get 
the same results? 

General Wrenecke. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY ATTACHES 


Mr. Froop. On this attaché system, this is not peculiar to the Army 
of the United States. Military attachés, naval attachés, and now air 
attachés. You know my position with reference to attachés. We 
have asked the Air Force, Army, and Navy to prepare a series of 
questions. I have asked them all. I am completely dissatsified with 
the manner in which we pay these people and everything else. I am 
not speaking of the cloak and dagger operations but the general funds. 
The others, I believe, speak for themselves. 


24186—58——41 
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(The following statement on attachés was submitted :) 
SERVICE REPRESENTATION AT ATTACHE STATIONS 


1. The following is a breakdown, by number of stations, of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force representation at attaché stations worldwide: 
(a) Army representation at stations: 


Cay, “eee, Wee) “Al iS Oe Lo a ee eel E 42 
epee and ear ORY vicina ese Basch elas ocean naan ene d—we—e 2 
PC Ee Ale ORES 3 ec ed nereinse awe 11 
i nee ai eionnen cocpg somata 15 


rete HAMiniy US ee ee ee Se Se 70 


(b) Navy representation at stations: 
SE -- Sur NN aia cslliameindbihnansnanEatetil 42 
PIT SEE UE CI conc core het ener ita eee enter rea 2 
RU ek ee i idle cette cleats achbieasdd 2 


SIs ROR acpi a ed ee 46 
(c) Air representation at stations: 
Brie Wavy; ene Airc os it ee a er 42 
App aed: Ain omlys ald eclectic 11 
TE ns biter hie viptcna tient insanely Nanaia ails either hadne dakdaanbiigial a 
Ne WRC este achane nce tlh ctrnaocsee- ety speach ecg elleeeditdiemieta nia clini cei eadadco ts eames eights 4 





to 


. There are a total of 73 attaché stations worldwide. 
ARMY DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 


Mr. Foon. I notice a lot of complaints in the papers on the naval 
disciplinary barracks with their prosecution of marines here and 
there periodically, pretty regularly. 

What problems do we have with the Army disciplinary barracks 
generally on this same set of questions or problems? I very seldom 
see anything in the papers at least about public questions on Army 
disciplinary. barracks. Is that because you manage to keep stories 
out of the papers or do you run a better shop? 

General Watson. Generally I believe our situation is relatively even 
and stable in the matter of the disciplinary barracks. There is an 
officer available, Colonel Ramsay, from the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General who can go into specifics. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no problem about any specific barracks, but does 
the Navy because of the Marine liaison run a tighter, better prison 
ship, disciplinary baracks, and therfore gets in trouble? Do you 
fellows run a looser one and do not get in trouble? 

General Watson. I believe the disciplinary standards are generally 
the same for all services. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is it that they are always in trouble and you are 
not, if that is true? Why do the newspapers carry stories on the Navy 
and marines and not on you? 

Gener: il Watson. I did not see the specific item that referred to the 
Navy’s difficulties. 

Mr. Fioop. You have seen a dozen of them if you read the papers. 
They are going on all the time. Are you not reading about courts- 
martial for N: avy personnel, courts-martial for Marine personnel at 
this barracks and that barracks because they are running too tight a 
ship or too tough a ship or whatnot ? 
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General Warson. I read a recent item referring to a trial in the 
Navy of individuals accused of exercising illegal authority over 
prisoners. 

Mr. Frioop, That is right. No illegality in the Army or do you 
keep it out of the press? 

General Warson. I know of no such instances in the Army, si 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose you would know. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record. ) 


Army DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 


TABLE 1.—Cost and prisoners 


| 


Fisca] year | F iscal year Fiscal year 








1957 a 1958 1959 
nancies teach incest la nip cilelies eammaas ~-—-_—-~| - al ctiewulaiinpiiqpenaities — laa 
Disciplinary barracks...............------------------------e- | $4,936,354 | $4, 183,000 | $3, 609, 000 

Average number of prisoners. .................--.-......-. 4, 362 | 3, 200 
Average number discharged other than honorable from | | 4 
eg Be. ee ee ee .shsaebbine eben 5, 338 | te) 3, 800 





TABLE 2.—Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Air Force: 


RR) OBE Bohs hile ieted dase ceebdeatinepenil x dpitasadl nai esiaininaiaiaet mane $801, 77§ 
Fiscal y Be BOI cisekth-ge tas See ar dieacnnigaire ites nega cipebbe cist Gina iinatiaaieaiaae oil 767, 340 
COL FOIE Finite rege iy btceacienenbtinrecbnngteemmpiienaeiaiinaiia 686, 660 


The Department of the Army is the custodian for Air Force prisoners. The 
amounts indicated represent the share of cost for Air Force prisoners at dis- 
ciplinary barracks. 

Tas_Ee 3.—Vocational and academic training United States disciplinary barracks 


1. Number of prisoners enrolled in academic courses during fiscal year 


1957 : 
Cae) Ougnmlned .. CUR GNOC crciiininiitescicintitait tiie iiailiebladientihiiniee RE | 4, 989 
(2) -Basic .Cis6 00: SER SERCO ac ecrcreitrtiieionind biel 579 
(2) Intermediate (6th to Sth grades) ...---__--_-______ 1,123 
(3) High school (9th to 12th grades) ~....-__--_-_____.__ 2, 670 
CE) CII DO NN seals csicccoputciismtenecenebudiavenetasaiaiiiinaens” 617 
CO Kem ae: COUN ii en colnet cineca reece eter tbies 1, 302 
2. Total number of prisoners enrolled in vocational courses during fiscal 
UES. Tare <a ee cic tits Sctgreectiecreacchicacenegtaeiba adnan 1, 494 


3. Percent and number of prisoners participating in academic or vocational 
training activities as of June 30, 1957: 








Number Percent 
RUAN: «c-cd inne cna Sdadscbdenedédabecssdédicckdanstheadsuchivdenastatile 1, 086 30.1 
FORIIOIRN, «5 nw ni cd ci ce < csmangsesthhbnndagatscbepesipssaenbaaidesdnenee: 1,112 30.8 








TABLE 4.—Number and percentage of persons whose sentence included a punitive 
discharge who were returned to duty upon discharge from all Army confine- 
ment facilities during calendar year 1957 


ROR. 2 ok 8 a be CISCO A ee a eo ies oie _ 441 
Percents lan oseuck i Tie t Seiki hee Lenk inte died bnedebe uw atd 24 wakke’ theca aes S906 
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TABLE 5.—Releases by restoration and parole from disciplinary barracks, by calendar 


years 

Calendar Calendar | Calendar 

year 1955 year 1956 year 1957 
Number restored to active duty---- 319 248 | 295 
Number paroled 1, 118 853 | 772 
Number released by expiration and remission. | 5, 395 5,077 | 3, 844 
Total released _._. 6, 832 6, 178 | 4,911 
Percent restored. 4.7 4.0 6.0 
Percent paroled __ If. 4 13.8 15.7 
Percent expiration and remission 78.9 82. 2 78.3 

| 

TABLE 6.—Number and percent of failures after restoration from disciplinary barracks 

July 1952 | July 1953 | July 1054 

through | through | through 

June 1955 | June 1956 | June 1957 
Number of those failing after restoration 70.0 | 69.0 | 39.0 
Failure rate on restorees _. percent. _} 4.2 | 5.5 5.0 


Explanatory statement to introduce a revised set of restoration figures into the 
record. 

Experience has shown that very few failures occur during the first few 
months of service after restoration, demonstrated in the low rate of 1.3 for 
fiscal year 1956, a rate computed shortly after the close of the fiscal year covered. 
A study of the restoration failures over a period of 3 years after restoration, 
the normal reenlistment period, gives a more realistic picture of the percentage of 
failures that might be expected out of a group of restorees. 


TaBLe 7.—Number of prisoners convicted of major civil offenses with sentences 
of 3 years or more confined in disciplinary barracks 

Dee. 31, 1954... ._=__ =r bet. bap teens 559 

RP en, We tn SS oe ek ea ee Se AR ere ae 35 

PU A. WU Se ise da ei gant ae ee tp i ts 328 

Dec. 31. TI sins sheen tiem ieee UC EN es ee RE a . 302 


Military prisoners are not accepted for confinement in Federal penal institu- 
tions until sentences are ordered into execution. It is necessary to retain in 
disciplinary barracks prisoners convicted of major offenses until appellate re- 
views are completed. 


ARMY SCHOOLS FOR EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Froop. Last. fall, as you know or may have heard, I visited a 
number of the Army schools in Germany, Italy, Spain, all over the 
lot, wherever I could find them. I made a special project out of these 
Army schools, because of a widespread dissatisfaction expressed by 
teachers’ organizations, by the parents of students, and all kinds of 
sources. All of those complaints you received, you are aware of them, 
you got the same ones I did. We all had the same basis upon which 
to work. 

Now I see a statement here in your justification this morning that 
you rest your justification upon the October 1957 report. The October 
1957 report was in my hands at the time I visited all these schools. I 
took up section after section of the October 1957 report with teachers’ 
organizations, at their headquarters in Germany, with parents, of- 
ficers, indigenous teaching personnel, a personnel who were 
the wives of troops in the area, recruited in America and recruited 
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overseas, every possible angle we had. Under no circumstances, if 
what they told me was true—and many of your uniformed personnel 
were present at those hearings and conversations, I presume. they must 
have reported to you—all those things being true, you having had or 
should having had at hand all those reports, I come here and find the 
October 1957 report the basis for your justification this year as though 
there had been no hearings, as though there had been no investiga- 
tion, as though I had not been there, as though nobody ever talked 
about it. Yet the Army set up all these hearings, all these interviews 
were arranged at my request by the Army in 4 or 5 countries. Ob- 
viously you paid no attention to it so as usual I have wasted my 
time. What happened? What happened to all these complaints, docu- 
mented, itemized. detailed, from responsible, reputable, professional 
teachers’ organizations in continental United States and overseas / 

Obviously the Army has paid no attention whatsoever to any of the 
complaints, some justified, some not justified, some debatable. That 
includes the per capita limitation imposed by Congress, which I am 
satisfied is wrong now. You make no reference to curriculivmms you 
make no reference to teachers’ salaries, you make no reference to re- 
cruiting of teachers, your recruiting boards, all of the different elements 
that were extremely intelligently prepared. Why ? 

I might add by the way that Mr. Miller also was in many of these 
installations after I had been there. I believe that is correct, is it not, 
Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Minter. That is correct. If I might speak off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Watson. Sir, 1 would like to submit that the overall state- 
ment made here this morning by General Hutchison was greatly re- 
duced from the extent of the coverage we had in this area in previous 
years. You may rec all we included a separate statement on the 2500 
program of the O. and M. appropriation and covered in much more 
detail the nenidiaii and funds requested for that part of our annual 
request. 

However, I do have certain information here that I think may be 
of interest. I imagine, sir, you are familiar with the Senate bill 
which extends the Classification Act to teachers and associated per- 
sonnel who are engaged in these educational activities in schools for 
dependent children. It would also authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to establish reguli ations governing number of position, sali ary 
rates, and leave entitlements. I have looked into the matter of 
teachers’ salaries as covered in this request for funds and find that 
the average salary in civilian schools in the continental United States 
is now about $4,650. I find the average salary overseas for our 
teachers operating in these schools to which you refer is $3,800 a 
year plus the quarters that ee occupy while there. These are I 
think, items which are cert inly in the direction of easing some of 
the problems which are at ieidiaed upon holding a job as a teacher 
in our schools overseas. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of the widespread interest-and concern mani- 
fested all during the late summer and fall in Washington, in all of 
of you now—in view of all conferences with Bureau chiefs, with 
teachers representatives, representatives of parents and children, in 


’ 


your departments here, all branches of the service—we are speaking 
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view of time, money, and effort that you and I and everybody spent 
in Europe for a couple of months, taking all these complaints line 
item by line item to find out whether they had value, to come here 
this morning and see this problem disposed of with a mere gesture 
and a series of platitudes as though none of these things transpired 
whatsoever, and to say that last year you went into it in some detail 
and this year you do not, it suggests to me there is some vague legis- 
lative attitude in the Senate. Am I to eae if I had not raised 
this question it would not be raised as far as you are concerned ? 

General Watson. No, sir; that is not corfect. I understand there 
is a special presentation on the education of dependents overseas 
which has been arranged for this committee to hear. 

Mr. Froop. Let us get off it then. 

General Watson. As I say, we have been rather brief in this cov- 
erage at this point to av oid duplicating the separate presentation. 

Mr. Froop. At this point you could not make a better answer then. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield just a minute for a question off the 
record ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. General, do I understand that my inquiry—I am the 
one who made it—is to be restricted to discussion for 10 minutes on 
whether or not we should spend X-dollars and Y-dollars per head 
per student? I understood that you had asked the chairman for a 
hearing on the dependency program overseas. 

General Moore. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Are we going to have it or not ? 

General Moore. I have just stated that we have notified them that 
we will have it and I did that as a result, Mr. Flood, of your sug- 
gestion at the time and with respect to your question as to the dura- 
tion of the questioning, that is beyond my control. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot control tt, but it is not going to be limited 
to how many dollars we are going to spend for each head. We have 
a serious problem or we do not. 

Geascal Moore. I do not think that anybody anticipates there will 
be any limit to the scope of the questioning since there is no contro- 
versy, as far as a change is concerned. 

Mr. Froop. You and I have been here a long time and I am acting 
out of an abundance of caution, but just so I know. 

I agree with you. 


COUNSEL FEES FOR PROCEEDINGS IN FOREIGN COURTS 


On page 514 I find intriguing language, language which always 
intrigues me, as a member of the bar. I refer to counsel fees, $30,000, 
1957, 1958, and 1959. 

What does that mean ? 

General Watson. As required by Public Law 777, 84th Congress, 
funds are needed for the retention of counsel and for the pay ment of 
court costs, bail, and other expenses, incident to representation in civil 
and criminal proceedings, including appellate proceedings, before 
foreign courts and foreign adminis strative agencies, which involve 
any persons subject to the court martial jurisdiction of the Army. 
Payment of fines is1 not authorized hereunder. 
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Mr. Froop. That is a very military paragraph. What does it 
mean ? 

General Warson. It means that we are asking for funds here pur- 
suant to public law for counsel for 

Mr. FiLoop. Who does the counsel represent ? 

General Watson. For American personnel in foreign courts and 
foreign administrative agencies. 

Mr. Fioop. That is vaguely clear. Suppose you put a paragraph 
or two in the record as to what gave birth to that one. 

General Watson. I will be glad to, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 





COUNSEL FEES 


a 


Public Law 777, 84th Congress, provides for counsel representation of persons 
subject to the Uniform Code of Military Justice appearing before judicial tribu- 
nals and administrative agencies of foreign nations. 

The purpose of the legislation providing this service is expressed in the House 
Report No. 1863 under date of March 8, 1956, as follows in part: 

‘“‘Many members of the Armed Forces of the United States, civilian employees, 
and their dependents are present in foreign countries as a result of orders of the 
United States Government. Such personnel in foreign countries are amenable 
to the jurisdiction of foreign courts and administrative agencies under the 
agreement regarding status of forces of parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and similar agreements. Since the United States Government is responsible 
for the health and well-being of such personnel, it should be equally responsible 
for safeguarding their interests in cases involving legal proceedings in foreign 
courts. * * * In order to protect United States personnel against possible dis- 
advantages which may arise as a result of unfamiliarity with local laws, pro- 
cedures, and language, and in addition, in order to guard against what may be 
in effect a case or suit directed against the United States itself, or detrimental 
to the interest of this Government, it is important that the military departments 
be authorized to employ local counsel and to pay fees, court costs, bail, and other 


expenses incident to the representation of such personnel before foreign judicial 
and administrative agencies.” 


RECOVERY AND IDENTIFICATION OF WAR DEAD 


Mr. Froop. Is the Quartermaster making these searches in Burma, 
Australia, and New Guinea, or are those reports on crashed aircraft 
and lost personnel? Are we still pursuing that? I was just wonder- 
ing what it was. 

General Watson. That is on page 516. This is a one-shot, special, 
nonrecurring cost which included three projects. The special search 
for World War II remains in those areas — 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to see the Army indicate within reason, 
through publicity, that you have not abandoned all hope of that kind 
of thing. A lot of people will be pleased to see that human interest 
in the Army, that this is continued and will be continued if and when 
any facts warrant it or merit it. You should say something about 
that. That is commendable. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted for the rec- 


ord.) 


United States military personnel have served, fought, and died in all parts 
of the world. Because of the violence of combat, the remains of many of our 
valiant dead are often buried in unmarked graves. Subsequent to combat op- 
erations, United States Army Graves Registration Service search teams have 
succeeded in locating and recovering the remains of a majority of those who 
made the supreme sacrifice. 
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The Army has traditionally carried out its moral obligation to recover, iden- 
tify, and provide proper disposition of all war dead. In view of the tremendous 
importance to relatives, the Army makes every effort to resolve the cases of 
all missing casualties. 

The Army maintains worldwide capabilities for conducting search and recov- 
ery operations. Upon receipt by Government officials of reports of United 
States dead from natives, salvage operations crews, and others in any part of 
the world, the Army takes prompt action to investigate the validity of such 
reports and dispatch search and recovery teams. 

When remains of war dead are recovered, reverent care is given and every 
conceivable scientific means employed to establish positive identification. When 
this is accomplished, the next of kin have the prerogative of requesting interment 
in Government or private cemeteries at home or abroad. 


ANTIJAMMING FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Page 526, “Armywide communication services.” 

Why have your antijamming requests for funds gone from $18 mil- 
lion in 1957 to $2 million in 1959? My information would be that 
in view of an alleged enemy’s or potential enemy's activities along 
these lines, that instead of $18 million in 1957 and $2 million in 1959, 
it would be the other way around. 

General Warson. I will ask Colonel Sampson of the Army Com- 
munication Service Division to comment on that. 

Colonel Sampson. T am Col. George P. Sampson, Chief, Army 
Communication Service Division, Office of Chief Signal Officer. 

In 1957, that was for 1 major project, $17 million. The figures in 
1958 and 1959 are based upon a balanced program, extended over a 
period of 6 vears because of fund limitations. Certain of the equip- 
ment, however, is in the research and development stage and before 
we can procure it in quantity, as will be the case in the succeeding 
years, we have to get this equipment and get it service tested before 
we can go into quantity production. 

Mr. Frioop. Does that apply to item No, 2? 

Colonel Sampson. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Why $10 million in 1957 and $5 million in 1959? 

My guess would be that it would be the other way around. 

Colonel Sampson. The fund limitation in 1958 reduced our expend- 
itures in that area. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Certain projects were postponed and we 
hope to catch up in the improvement of these projects. With refer- 
ence to your anti}: unming activities, several years ago I served upon 
the State-Justice Subcommittee and the information agencies were 
under our jurisdiction. During those early years we were advised 
by our own people that the Russians were about 90 percent successful 
in jamming our radio efforts. That is within the last 10 years. 

What percentage of success are you having with antijamming now? 
Is this anti-antijamming, or is this just antijamming? 

Colonel Sampson. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes: only we keep a private record here, you under- 
stand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop, They tell me that the success of the Russians in jam- 
ming, at least our radio broadcast, has been successful to a degree 
that is hard to believe. 

(Off the record.) 
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AIR TRAVEL FOR NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Fioop. I am intrigued by page 707. 

You say that the cost for Military Air Transport Service is 
$281,000 for the National War College. I would like to know two 
things in that connection: First, how do you run up a tab like that 
of $281,000 for the National War College, as commendable as that col- 
lege is; secondly, who was the sly fellow who based his commercial 
estimate upon Pan American vis-a-vis MATS? That one I would like 
to hear defended. 

Mr. Copp. The $281,000 is for the transportation cost of specific 
trips of the student body. This is part of the curriculum. 

Mr. Fioop. Good, Iam for that. 


ESTIMATES OF MATS RATES BASED ON COMMERCIAL RATES 


Are you the fellow who dreamed up this parenthetical remark? 

Mr. Copp. No: I am not. We were instructed when we first made 
this up to base this on commercial rates. 

Mr. Froop. Who/ 

Mr. Copp. That was the basis of the preparation of this reimburse- 
ment for MATS tothe Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, Will you insert in the record a copy of that 
instruction 4 


Mr. Copp. Yes, sit 


AIR TRAVEL FOR NATIONAL WAR COLLEGI 


Mr. Tuomas. For how many people are you doing that ? 

Mr. Copp. Approximately 160 members of the staff, faculty, and 
student body. 

Mr. THomas. And you spend $281,000 for traveling ? 

Mr. Copp, They travel throughout the world, to the various oversea 
theaters. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the purpose of this travel / 

General Travs. I might give you an example of that. When I was 
on duty in Korea a War College class was brought into the far easter 
area, including Korea, to give them an insight into the military, eco 
nomic, and political problems in that part of the world. That is con- 
sistent with the curriculum. 

Mr. Tuomas. You could not get that out of a book and save that 
$281,000 ? 

General Travs. I do not believe that you could get out of a book 
what they learn on those trips. 

Mr. Troomas. You might try to explain that to the public that you 
are spending $281,000 on travel alone for about 110 people and see 
what reaction they will take. 

Mr. a oop. As a member of that ephemeral body and also the Con 
gress, as far as I am concerned, keep it up. Keep up the travel. ! 
have ba nat that War College and I know what it is. I have attended 
its sessions and I think it is one of the greatest things. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is over and above the expense of the college? 
That is travel ? 
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Mr. Foon. This is a necessary part of the curriculum of the War 
College. It is as necessary as the faculty and the books, as far as I 
am concerned. Tomixa metaphor, in my book it is good. 

On this other point, I want you to be sure and put the precise Jan- 
guage of that directive which gave you the instructions to use the 
commercial estimate as the yardstick. I want to know the name of 
the person who told you to do that and I want to know what they 
meant by “commercial estimate”? 

How was the estimate arrived at? What was the yardstick or rule 
ofthumb? Why Pan American, among other reasons? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 


(The material referred to follows:) 

The annual budget formulation directive, fiscal year 1959, included the fol- 
lowing instructions: “The Military Air Transport Service (MATS) will operate 
under an Air Force industrial fund, beginning sometime in fiscal year 1958. 
It is expected that users of MATS will have to pay for MATS transportation 
beginning July 1, 1958. Estimates of funds required for MATS services will 
be computed on the basis of commercial rates for comparable commercial serv- 
ices and will be specifically and separately identified for each applicable project 
or primary expense account in the narrative justification.” 

The budget estimate was developed by submitting the travel requirements of 
the National War College to the Air Transport Association. They requested 
Pan American, a member of the association, to cost subject air travel require 
ments using commercial rates. 


Mr. Fioop. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 


MILITARY SURVEYS AND MAPS 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if there are addi- 
tional witnesses who are here to discuss military surveys and maps? 

General Wrenecke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxrs. Would you have them brought in? 

Colonel Lawton. My name is Col. E. G. Lawton, and I am the 
Chief, Topographer and Geodetic Division, Office, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence. 

I also have with me Dr. John A. O’Keefe, of the Army Map 
Service. 

REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES FOR ARMY MAP SERVICE 


Mr. Stxes. There is quite a substantial reduction in the estimate 
for fiscal year 1959 compared to the estimate for fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1957. Asa matter of fact, the estimate is down some $6 
million, or about 20 percent. Why is that? 

General Wrenecke. Sir, I believe that I should answer that. The 
reduced amount of funds available to the Army were apportioned in 
various areas. In the mapping program we have reduced to a mar- 
ginal efficiency to maintain our capability to expand in the event of 
an emergency. In the meantime, we have extended our program 
longer than we would like to but within acceptable risk limits. 

Mr. Sixes. What is being eliminated in the current budget? 

General Wrenecke. The list is long, sir, but we do have a list of 
projects that will not be continued under this particular program 
because of the reduction. 

Mr. Srxes. May I have a list of the major items for the record? 

General Wrenecke. By major items? 
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Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Wienecke. Very good, sir. 

(The material referred to is classified and has been submitted to 
the committee.) 

Mr. Srxes. May I ask the representatives of the Army Mapping 
Service for their comments on the reductions that have been pro- 
posed? How much additional time will be required for the comple- 
tion of that part of your program that you feel is essential by this 
reduction ¢ 

Colonel Lawron. In 1952 we estimated under the budget levels at 
that time that we would complete once-over coverage for required 
mapping by 1968. After fiscal year 1953, the budget was reduced 
during the ensuing years and we extended the time until 1985. With 
this latest reduction we do not have an estimated date. We feel now 
that it would not make any sense to predict a date. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you do not feel now that you will ever get 
through ? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Srxes. What was your recommendation ; that the mapping pro- 
gram continue at the level of fiscal year 1958 or that a reduction be 
accepted ? 

Colonel Lawron. Sir, the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, In- 
telligence, recommended a level approximately the same as fiscal year 
1958 level. 

CONTRACTS FOR MAPPING SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Is there a plan to use a contract mapping service in lieu 
of the use of your own personnel, your own teams? 

Colonel Lawron. No, sir. At the present time we contract certain 
parts of our mapping but there is no plan to go into any greater con- 
tracting. 

Mr. Sixes. When did you begin to contract the part of mapping 
operations that are now being contracted ? 

Colonel Lawton. We have been contracting at a very high rate, 
particularly starting back in the Korean war. 

Mr. Sikes. Contract authority has extended from that time? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, sir; we have been contracting each year. 

Mr. Srxes. At substanti: illy the same level, moneywise, each year? 

Colonel Lawton. I can give you some figures on that. 

Mr. Srxes. Give me the figures for 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

Colonel Lawton. 1957 commercial contracts, $8.5 million ; 1958, $7.5 
million; 1959, estimate is about $2.5 million. That is the total of con- 
tracts including any with Government agencies. 

Mr. Sikes. Is the reduction that is to be required in the next fiscal 
year under this estimate to be principally in contract activity or in 
the Army’s own activities within the Army organization ? 

Colonel Lawron. Principally in contracting, sir. 


ANTICIPATED REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Snes. Is there likelihood of breakup of some of the teams 
which now are doing important m: ip work within your organization 
I am not speaking of contract activities but of the Army organization. 
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Colonel Lawton. Within our own plant? 

Mr. SrKzs. Yes. 

Colonel Lawton. Under the proposed reduction, it is planned that 
we will have to eliminate about 225 engineering intelligence specialists 
in this program. 

Mr. Sixes. What type of work have they been doing ? 

Colonel Lawton. They are working in the field of engineering 1n- 
telligence, which is a part of this program, things like study of the 
terrain of foreign countries, enemy construction materials in those 
areas, military geography, and studies which are really in a sense 
allied to mapping but are an extension and more detailed than 
mapping. 

ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF DISTANCES 


Mr. Stxes. There has been considerable speculation on the accuracy 
of known distances from this hemisphere to major points within Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

[ would like to know whether the Mapping Service has in its pos 
session maps or other information which would materially add to 
the accuracy of those estimates of distance from this hemisphere to 
the other hemispheres, particularly Europe. 

Colonel Lawron. Sir, I would like to ask Dr. O'Keefe from the 
Army Map Service to answer that question. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

Dr. O’ KEE FE. The Army Map Service has in its possession very 
considerable quantities of mater ial to make it sidiesibl »to make rather 
accurate estimates in terms of half-mile or quarter-mile of the dis 
tances between points in the United States and points in Europe. 
This material has not been acquired recently but has been ae ired, 
the large part of it, as an aftermath of the Second World Wa 

Mr. Stxes. Dr. O'Keefe, we have heard estimates that we do not 
know accurately within a number of miles, for instance, where Mos 
cow Is. 

Dr. O’Krere. May we put this off the record ? 

Mr. Srkes. We have two records. One is a classified, confidential] 
record which is available only to members of the committee. Any- 
thing that you wish to say that is not for publication, can be put in 
the classified record. 

Now, back to my question. 

We have heard that it is not possible to estimate within several 
miles accurately where Moscow is, as an illustration. In fact, the 
accurate tabulation of distance is one of the reasons for the launching 
of the satellites. 

Is it possible under the information that the Mapping Service has 
been able to obtain to predict more definitely where these targets are ? 

Dr. O’Kerere. Yes, Mr. Sikes. It is possib le to make very much 
better predictions. 

Mr. SrKxes. How can that be true when the information that we 
have had generally is that we cannot tell within several miles where 
these major sites are / 

Dr. O’Kerre. The manner in which it is done can be described, 
if you do not mind, by my going off the record. 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the rec ord. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield / 
Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


EXTENT OF ACCURATE MARKING 


Mr. Fioop. With reference to a map which your shop always used 
to show us on Army panels, year after year you had an overlay which 
was reducing and reducing whatever you were doing. 

Do you know what I am talking about ? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Since we do not have the map, I do not know how you 
can do it by words but—— 

Colonel Lawron. I do have the maps, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we have them them just for a minute‘ 

Do not make a full-scale production out of this with a pony chorus 
and band, but having looked at that for several years, I would like to 
see what happened to your territory. 

Colonel Lawron. You may ree all that we always used to have 2 
graphics, 1 to 50,000 and 1 to 25,000, as well as 1 of the medium scale. 
The 1 on your left is the medium seale map, 1 to 250,000, 

The one on the right is the large scale and the thing that the dough- 
boys and marines need. The le gend | is a little different than you have 
previously seen and I will explain it briefly. 

These dark areas, crosshatched on these graphics are the areas for 
which there are no military requirements for maps. We are doing 
nothing in those areas. The areas which are in green, both dark green 
and light green that you may be able to detect, are the areas for which 
we now have maps, or will have, by the end of this fiscal year. 

The areas which are in yellow are the areas which are now in work. 
The areas in red are the areas for which the money we are request- 
ing in this fiscal year will put maps in work. The areas in white are 
the areas for which there is a military requirement, but we have no 
maps and nothing in work. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you tell me whether the material that we were pre 
viously discussing, the captured German and Russian maps, which, 
together with other information that you have, has given us more 
accurate information regarding the location of sites in E urope? 

Will you tell me also whether the work on that particular activity 
will be affected or whether the teams working on that particular 


activity will be rach uced or eliminated by reductions in your current 
budget ¢ 


r 


Colonel Lawron. The engineering intelligence effort, trying to 
locate targets and identify them and relate them to maps, and so 
forth, will be affected. 

(Off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Do IT understand that some of your own personnel who 
have been doing this work and who are familiar with it are to be elimi- 
nated as a result of this reduction ¢ 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir; if this budget remains at its present 
level, there will be a reduction in force. 

Mr. Sikes. How many people ‘ 
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Colonel Lawron. Approximately 225 people at the Army Map 
Service. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide for the committee a listing of the 
major activities in which those 225 people are engaged ? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


P2570—Military surveys and maps fiscal year 1959 manpower reduction 














5 ne ae LER TL TELARC RCT TE A 168 
Production of engineer intelligence studies.___._._.-..__.___..._-_- 85 
Collection of engineer intelligence data__..__...__.-----_-_----._ 24 
Prepartion of engineer portions of logistics and operations plans___- 11 
I sic ccnicinsicnanueniniccsecigesiten nage coats cap ta ea ee ee ieee ae ee 48 

U. 8. Army, Caribbean (field survey activities) .......-..-._--_..-__- 59 

I ee nas tinanciciccksa ty encisinb visti tegatana tase esis aontagh ington Aaa ale eeiahetaamneaebadenaas ith 227 


Mr. Fioop. Is that a good job you are doing? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not at all sure that we are wise in accepting this 
reduction. If this work will tell us accurately where possible enemy 
targets are located. We could do this through the Mapping Service 
for the cost of one satellite. 

Mr. Mitxer. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Srxezs. Yes. 

FOREIGN MAP EXCHANGES 


Mr. Miter. In connection with these priority programs, as I 
recollect your presentations in other years, there were certain fields 
where the British and Allies and Canadian and other mapping serv- 
ices were doing some work. Is that coordinated in the present pro- 
gram and to what extent are you getting assistance from friendly 
nations? 

Colonel Lawton. We still have this very active map exchange pro- 
gram with approximately 50 different foreign countries and with 
people such as the British and Canadians, this exchange is complete. 
We get copies of everything that they are doing. It has various 
stages depending on the country involved. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you know where their top priorities are? Do you 
avoid duplication in view of the urgency of the time element in this? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, sir. For example, with the Canadians we 
sit down with them at a map meeting and discuss joint Canadian- 
United States defense plans. We decide which area is more impor- 
tant and divide the program between the two nations. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is done cooperatively and you have confidence in 
their results as you do in your own ? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir; we all use about the same standards. 

Mr. Srxes. Are any of the nations with whom we have cooperative 
mapping agreements expanding their mapping activities according 
to your knowledge? 

olonel Lawron. None of the principal nations. There are a few 
of the Latin American nations which, because of our prodding in 
recent years, have devoted more money to their mapping programs. 

Mr. Srxes. As a matter of fact, the mapping programs in other na- 
tions are generally small in scope, is that right ? 
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Colonel Lawron. Yes, sir. It is partly because those nations like 
Western European nations, are fairly well mapped. ‘They have been 
fought over and any time you have a war in a country you have good 
maps. 


VALUE OF ARMY MAP SERVICE’S MAPS IN MISSILE WARFARE 


Mr. Foon. In direct ratio to the advent and development of bal- 
listic and missile warfare, taking last year as a norm and in view 
of Mr. Sikes’ questions as to the reduction in your personnel in your 
shop, what is the increased value or Satna} value, if any, in your 
shop, with reference to this new type of missile IRBM and ICBM 

warfare? 

Do you have any increased value to other than marines and foot 
troops, or why are you so important, if you are, and increasingly 
or more so? 

Colonel Lawton. We feel that the large scale topographic map is 
still the best terrain graphic even in missile warfare because you can 
still go to a large scale map and pick off a target or related point that 
you can use for aiming from that graphic easier than any other 
material. 

Mr. Fioop, Are you saying that even though we are now approach- 
ing the era of missile warfare with increasing rapidity, that regardless 
of that fact and regardless of what you say, you are taking a reduction 
in your operations at this time? Is that sof 

Colonel Lawron. Sir, the reduction 

Mr. Foon. Is that so or is it not? 

Colonel Lawton. As far as I am concerned; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the one I am talking to. 

Colonel Lawron. I have fought about it for a long time, but I 
reached the point where I had to stop fighting. 





COMMENDATION OF DR. JOHN A. O’KEEFE 


Mr. ScrrvNer. Could I make one short observation ? 

I want to commend Dr. O’Keefe on two things. First, the know]l- 
edge that he has of this program and the very explicit manner in 
which he was able to explain it. Second his meticulousness with 
regard to language when he referred to the gentleman from Florida as 
“Representativ e Sikes” which is the proper appellation and not “Con- 
gressman” as we are commonly called, which is a generic term because 
Members of the Senate, although they seldom like to admit it, are also 
Congressmen. 

As you properly pointed out, we are Representatives. 

Mr. Sixes. The information that has been given to us this morning 
is some of the most valuable that we have had on this program. 


ARMY MAP SERVICE PERSONNEL 


May I ask that we have for the record a statement of the number of 
personnel to be employed both contractwise and as a part of the 
Mapping Service in 1957, 1958, and 1959? 

General WIENECKE. Yes, sir. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 
P2570 Military surveys and maps personnel paid with Army Map Service funds 


| In House Contract ! 
Fisca] year 1957_._____- . , I | 3, 816 S44 
Fiscal year 1958_..____- : 3,819 896 
Fisca) year 1959__....___- ee : S ee 3, 651 239 


1 Estimates. 


REDUCTIONS IN ARMY MAP SERVICE REQUEST 


Mr. Forp. May I ask 1 or 2 questions? 

I notice that for the last several years your engineering intelligence 
total obligational authority has been about $5.5 million and as Mr. 
Sikes pointed out there is a reduction in the budget request overall 
for mapping of about $6 million. 

Am I correct that you would make that reduction primarily in that 
one area, Colonel Lawton ? 

Colonel Lawton. No, sir; there is one item in there, Representative 
Ford, and that is that there was a bookkeeping change since 1957 that 
has resulted in some of the costs formerly charged to engineering 
intelligence now charged to other areas, service areas. In assessing 
this reduction, we assessed an equal share to engineering intelligence, 
a proportionate share. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us specifically how much the recommenda- 
tion was for new obligational authority for this program from your 
office or the Department of the Army ? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, sir; I will give you that for the record. 

The original request via the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, 
was $43.3 million. 

That is for program 2570. vt is the amount approved by the 
Congress for fiscal year 1958, or at least it was presented to the Con- 
gress for 1958. The Congress made a reduction of about $1.6 million 
last year. 

Mr. Forp. We made a reduction in the overall for “Operation and 
maintenance” and that was translated down to your office as a reduc- 
tion to that extent? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, sir. 


MAPPING STATISTICS 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have in the record the continuation of 
the various chart material which has heretofore been included. 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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TABLE 1,—Military surveys and maps, annual obligation rate since fiscal year 1947 


Portion of 

total devoted 

Y ear Total Amount to domestic 
mapping, 
percent of 











total 
1947 __. 1 $13, 000, 000 ; , 000 19,2 
1948. , , 1 10, 500; 000 22 , OOO 19.1 
1949... 12, 785, 000 22, , 000 15.6 
1950. _. 12, 279, 912 2 2, 600, 000 21.2 
1951. ed 26, 563, 877 2 3, 000, 000 11.3 
| 3 43, 584, 582 3 5, 300, 000 2.2 
-- 48, 349, 771 7 , OOO 15.5 
© -| #41, 673, 815 #5, , 000 13.8 
5 36, 529, 329 § 3, 218, 000 8.8 
38 é 6 4, , 378 10.7 
’ 3, 448, 926 9.2 
* 3, 222, 600 9.0 
1959 91, , 000 6.7 





Overseas command activities not included in this budget project at this time. Total amount shown 
includes estimate of overseas funding 
2 Estimates based on expenditure data; no obligation data available. 
§ Excludes $4,500,000 transferred to U. 8. Geological Survey from Army mapping funds. 
‘ Includes $1,050,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U. 8. Geologi 
cal Survey and by U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Includes $269,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey and by U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Includes $936,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U. 8. Geological 
Survey and by U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
’ Includes $389,500 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U. 8. Geologi- 
cal Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetie Survey. 
* Estimated. Includes $244,400 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by 
U. S. Geological Survey and by U. S. Coast and Geodetie Survey. 
* Estimated. Includes $215,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work perforned by 
U.S. Geological Survey and by U. 8. Coast and Geodetie Survey. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of programs, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 








| Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 

1957 1958 1959 

} 
(a) Foreign mapping $27, 533, 638 $26, 349, 400 $22. 691, 000 
h) United States mapping (ineludes conversion of U. 8. Geo 

logical Survey mapping to military edition) 3, 448, 926 3, 222, 600 1, 992, 000 
(c) Terrain models (plastic relief maps 550, 190 266, 000 296, 000 
d) Geodesy (other than required for mapping 1, 461, 739 1, 589, 000 1, 574, 000 
é) Engineer intelligence 4, 539, 535 $, 290, 000 3, 359, 000 
Total 37, 534, 028 35, 717, 000 29, 912, 000 
Estimated, 
TABLE 3 Worldwide De partment of the Army napping accomplishment, fiscal year 
19451 through fiscal year 1959 
Percent Percent 
Yea Yea 
Large sea Large scal Mediur 
Sscal 
1951 21 14 1956 34 53 
1952 23 lf 1957 36 35 
1953 24 1s 1958 34 0 
1954 . 26 2? 1959 35 i3 
1955 31 30 
Estimated. Reflects new requirements and new map evaluation criteria 


24186 os 
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TaBLE 4.—Estimates of percentage of worldwide mapping budget spent on 
maintenance (revision) of existing jobs 











Fiscal year | Percent Fiscal year Percent 
‘ ie ———$§ —___——_|—_____— aerated — 
I ‘ ns aI | 14,7 
Wes ieenn - | 11.9 | 1957. | 14.3 
OU a antes SBib ees sy ees AY Bete cccsesencs scatebuntn 12.3 
1954 11.6 |} 1959__. idtntwneeCwnnls i1.0 
SS 13.3 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. Forp. I would also like to indicate my feeling that this has been 
a good program over the years. It has always been a good presenta- 
tion. I am personally sorry to see that there has been a reduction 
in it. 

I would like to ask one other question. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you go on, I want to join you in that sentiment. 

Mr. Forp. I want to ask this question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. Shall we proceed ? 


General Traub, I had a few questions as to the Army Reserve and 
the ROTC. 


Army Reserve AND Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 


We will insert the budget program summary appearing on pages 
601 and 602. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


BupGcet ProGRAM SUMMARY—DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Program 2600 Army Reserve and ROTC 























Estimate 
Project or} | Actual, fiscal |__ he 
subproj- Title year 1957 
ect Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
2600 | Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
| Corps: 
2610 Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train 
ing Corps administration: } | 
2610. 1 Military district headquarters. .-_- .--.| $12,358, 569 $13,614,000 | $13,412,000 
2610. 2 Information and recruiting publicity __ ies 701, 805 340, 000 309, 000 
2610.9 Operation and maintenance of facilities_-. 9, 970, 000 | 5, 135, 000 5, 135, 000 
' 
Subtotal, project 2610...-..-..--.- sapshge 23, 030, 874 | 19,089, 39, 000 | _ 18,856, 000 
2620 Army Reserve activities: ‘| 
2620.1). Reserve duty training...................- 26, 796, 399 35, 211, 000 | 34, 822, 000 
2620.2 | Annual field training._-- cehesuec vical’ ~~ nee 6, 233, 000 7, 343, 000 
2620. 3 | U.S. Army Reserve oper: ations... __- | 8,495,745 | 25,283, 000 17, 626, 000 
2620.9 | Operation and maintenance of fac ilities_- 6, 143, 000 6, 285, 000 | 6, 403, 000 
j enone ee eaten —__—_— — 
| Subtotal, project 2620........-..........] 46,120,385 | 73, 012 2,000 | 66, 194, 000 
2630 | Reserve Officers’ Training C orps 8 activities: | 
2630. 1 Institutional training...._- Seam 1, 898, 782 | 2, 222, 000 | 2, 222, 000 
2630. 2 Summer camp train NG a cniietete bhai hie at 972, 691 | 1,010, 000 | 1, 007, G00 
2630. 3 ROTC operations_. ! 1,911, 541 | 1, 487, 000 | 1, 459, 000 
2630. 9 | Operations and mn nainte nance of facilities. 687, 000 | 680, 000 | 662, 000 
Subtotal, project 2630..... ssireicitisivin oratidica 5, 470, 014 | 5, 399, 000 | 5, 350, 000 


Total, 2600... as nad .-| 74,620,773 | 97, 500,000 | 90, 400, 000 
| 
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BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Funds requested in budget program 2600 of the “Operations and maintenance, 
Army” appropriation provide the direct support funds necessary to operate the 
Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The fiscal year 1959 budget 
request of $90,400,000 is $7,100,000 less than anticipated fiscal year 1958 obli- 
gations. 

The overall $7,100,000 decrease in this budget program largely reflects the 
procurement of less equipment during fiscal year 1959 than during fiscal year 
1958. From funds available in fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that units of the 
Army Reserve will be supplied with an average of 9 percent of organizational 
equipment and 78 percent of individual equipment. Fscal year 1959 funds will 
provide an additional 6 percent of organizational equipment and 12 percent of 
individual equipment to units, for a total of 15 percent of organizational equip- 
ment and 90 percent individual equipment by end fiscal year 1959. 

Due to a substantial increase in the number of reservists to be involuntarily 
ordered to a 15-day tour of active duty for training, and because of a higher 
average strength to be participating in home station training, certain program 
requirements directly related to home station and active duty for training are 
estimated to increase in fiscal year 1959. 


COST OF LARGER RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What additional funds would have to be added to your 
1959 budget program if the strength of the Reserve were maintained 
at 300,000 ? 

Mr. Peruau. I am Mr. Pethal, Office of Chief of Army Reserve in 
ROTC Affairs. 

The amount would be about $1.3 million that would need to be added 
to budget program 2600 to support the 300,000. Most of the support 
cost of the additional men who would take 6-month training is Active 
Army cost. The additional expense is relatively negligible in the 
case of Army Reserve funds proper. The $1.3 million results from the 
higher average strength to be in training in 300,000 over 270,000. 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if we have developed for the record—and 
I am not sure that we have—the cost of the larger Reserve program. 

General Travs. I think we have, sir. It might prove advantageous 
to have in one spot, the total operation and maintenance cost for guard, 
400,000 ; Reserve, 300,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. Make cross-references so that we can 
find it. 

General Travs. We will furnish that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The following is a summary of the additional fund requirement should the 
fiscal year 1959 end strength of the National Guard be increased to 400,000 and 
the Army Reserve to 300,000: 

{In millions] 





























Appropriation National | Army Re- Total 
Guard serve 
Operation and maintenance, Army-- ---.......--- _ ae $24 $16 | $40 
Army National Guard__- oa ailitale i i ecm ewdans 38 
Reserve personnel, Army..-.--.-.- |: - 36 36 
Total cost of larger program : adceeranihtied 62 | 52 | 114 


These amounts were covered previously in more detail on page 229 for the 
National Guard and page 165 for the Army Reserve. 
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(The following additional tables were subsequently submitted for 
the record :) 


Civilian personnel in Army Reserve and ROTC programs 


Actual, fiseal | Actual, fiscal Estimate, Estimate, 


Civilian personnel year 1956 | year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
Number of permanent positions 5, 466 6, 034 6, 558 6, 510 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 401 | 426 462 162 
Average number of all employees 5, 291 | 6,014 6, 612 6, 872 
Number of employees at end of year. 6, 093 7, 099 7, 716 7, 716 
Personal service obligation $19, 912,924 | $23,321,105 | $25, 650, 000 $26, 645, 000 


Reserve divisions, location, and commanding officers 


Designation Location Commanding officer 

63d Infantry Division Los Angeles, Calif Maj. Gen. Henry K. Kellogg, Corps 
of Engineers 

70th Infantry Division : Detroit, Mich Maj. Gen. Clyde E. Dougherty, Corps 
of Engineers 

75th Infantry Division (MAC Houston, Tex Maj. Gen. Whitfield Jack, Infantry 

76th Infantry Division Hartford, Conn Brig. Gen. William H. Naylor, In 
fantry. 

77th Infantry Division New York, N. Y Brig. Gen. John W. Kaine, Infantry 

78th Infantry Division ne Kearny, N. J Brig. Gen. Henry G. Nulten, Infantry 

79th Infantry Division é Philadelphia, Pa .| Brig. Gen. James C. Frank, Artillery 

80th Infantry Division : Richmond, Va .| Maj. Gen. William M. Stokes, Jr., 
Armor. 

8ist Infantry Division. > Atlanta, Ga.._............| Maj. Gen. Carl T. Sutherland, Infan 
try. 

83d Infantry Division. --..- ..| Cleveland, Ohio .------| Maj. Gen. Russell A. Ramsey, Infan 
try 

84th Infantry Division Milwaukee, Wis Brig. Gen. Gilbert W Embury, 
Artillery 

&5th Infantry Division Chicago, I}. _- Maj. Gen. Paul K. MacDonald, 
Artillery 

87th Infantry Division (MAC Birmingham, Ala Maj. Gen. John D. Higgins, Infantry. 

89th Infantry Division ! Wichita, Kans Maj. Gen. Charles W. O’Bryant, 
Infantry. 

90th Infantry Division Austin, Tex Maj. Gen. James E. Rudder, Infantry 

9ist Infantry Division San Francisco, Calif Brig. Gen. Stuart deJ. Menist, In- 
fantry. 

94th Infantry Division Boston, Mass_ _. ‘ Brig. Gen. Chauncey D. Merrill, 
Infantry 

95th Infantry Division Oklahoma City, Okla Maj. Gen. Ralph H. McKee, Armor 

96th Infantry Division ? Helena, Mont Maj. Gen. LeRoy H Anderson, 
Infantry 

98th Infantry Division ! Rochester, N. Y Brig. Gen. James C. Mott, Infantry. 

100th Infantry Division Louisville, Ky Maj. Gen. Frederick M. Warren, 
Armol 

102d Infantry Division St. Louis, Me Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, 
Artillery 

103d Infantry Division Des Moines, lowa Maj. Gen. George H. Olmsted, Armor 

104th Infantry Division Portland, Oreg Col. Eugene C. Cushing, Infantry 

108th Infantry Division Charlotte, N. C Maj. Gen Thomas M Mayfield, 
Artillery. 





Divisional replacement training centers 
2 Cadre only 


Following are nondivisional replacement training centers 


8830th Military Police Replacement Training Center Fort Myer, Va.; York, Pa.; Richmond, Va.,; 
Bowling Green, Ky 

9135th Quartermaster Replacement Training Center Fort Lee, Va. 

9829th Engineer Replacement Training Center Fort Myer, Va.; Rockville, Md 





th Engineer Replacement Training Center St. Louis, Mo. 

t Transportation Corps Replacement Training Center ‘Tampa, Fla. 

i Transportation Corps Replacement Training Center Fort Snelling, Minn. 
9255th Transportation Corps Replacement Training Center Hawthorne, Calif 





Mr. Fioop. Of course, Mr. Chairman, one or two of us, including 
myself, have asked for that figure. Aren’t we going to get that 
figure and then broken down into its subtopics? If anybody saw fit 
to introduce an amendment to restore the cut, we want to restore it 
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by sections for the benefit of the clerks who will prepare the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 


COSTS FOR RADIO AND TV RECRUITING 


Do the costs for radio and the TV items reflected on page 608 
under “Information and reeruiting publicity” represent the pur- 
chase of time # 

Mr. Pera. No, sir; they do not. As in the case of the Active 
Army, it is contrary to Department of the Army policy for the Army 
Reserve to buy time, either radio or TV. 

Mr. Manion. What are these amounts for? 

Mr. Peruar. They are production costs. 

Mr. Manon. Youexplained that this morning, I believe. 

Mr. Perna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. May I inquire, if that were given to you by the com- 
munity service, or as a sustaining program by any local station, what 
is your policy ¢ 

Mr. Perna. The policy is of course to accept the time in such cases. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record. ) 


Recapitulation of publicity mater zal dist) bute d by the office of the ¢ ha r T ¥ S irm 
Reserve and ROTC affairs, during fiscal year 195? 


Item Quantity Distribution date 
Booklets 
Military Service Ahead? 600,000 | September 1956 
Plan Man (wallet card 2,000,000 October 1956 
Protecting Your Son's Future 1,000,000 | December 1956 


Just Out of Service? 


200, 000 November 1956, 
The Reserve Story 


280, 000 March 1957 


‘he Public-The Community-The U. 8. Army Reserve 6,000 | September 1956. 
PIO Handbook 
1 6 Months Army Special (reprint 700, 000 I) 
You and the New Army Reserve (reprint 600, 000 Ly 
Posters 
24-sheet outdoor posters 
Army Reserve Fits Your Plans 1,500 December 1956-January 1957 
Do... 4,500 | April 1957-May 1957 
Posters, 17 by 25 inches 
Che Army Reserve—Your Best Fit 60,000 | December 1956 
The Army Reserve Suits Your Future i 60,000 | May 1957 
Car Cards (11 by 14 inches 
Che Army Reserve Fits Your Plans 10, OOF January 1957 
" 0. 000 lu 1957 
Radio: | Oo spot announcements (10 2, 500 March 1957 
I Invincible Armor “_ ‘January 1957 
Displays: Recruiting booth displays 1,500 | September 195 
Paid advertising space 
NEA Journal (circulation 689,905 January 1957, April 1957 
Scholastic Teacher (circulation 103,209 Do 
State Teacher Magazines (circulation 1,081,883) __ January 1957 
Scholastic Magazines (circulation 759,595 Nov. 1, 1956, Nov 
Jar { 1957, Feb ) 
Feb. 1 1957, Mar. 1 } 
Mar. 22, 1957, Apr. 12 7 
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Jornt PRrovsects 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the budget program summary for joint 
projects appearing on pages 701 and 702 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


BupGET PROGRAM SUMMARY—DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Program 2700 Joint projects 








| Estimate 
Project | DN TN Gaia ct tereeaeetins citi itr 
or sub- Title year 1957 | | 
project | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 } 1959 
ee ol iis. | | ie 
2710 | National War College aaa watice dense eeene nu $938,700 | $1, 078, 000 $1, 445, 000 
2720 | Armed Forces Information and Education sage: dal 7, 800, 953 | 7, 946, 000 7, 875, 000 
2730 | Industrial College of the Armed Forces._............ | 978, 364 | 1, 082, 000 | 1, 261, 000 
2740 | International Activities nt nas kee ee ialade a 3, 411, 777 | 4, 001, 000 4, 000, 000 
3750 | Joint. Headanarters.........<..<<scccascaesstas ‘ 5, 119, 214 | 4, 700, 000 4, 734, 000 
2761 eT eal ictincedttcenstalhbdeckdawll 5, 342, 376 | 5 7, 000 7, 500, 000 
fa aN i I ad 76,092,482 | 8&5, , 000 82, 700, 000 
2763 |_....do oh A we © pee) OL onc cl eT | STS 8 28, 285, 000 
fe BAe a a ia en 5, 515 4, 000 0 
2765 |.-.-- a ons ace ie EOL. 7 8, 163, 647 | 11, 333, 000 10, 000, 000 
i x tiluitindniabervidumdiansanae vba 127, 320, 535 149, 000, 000 | 147, 800, 000 


BUDGET PROGRAM STATEMENT 


This program provides expenses of an interdepartmental or Defense Estab- 
lishment-wide nature not restricted to a single military department for which 
Department of the Army is assigned the executive or administrative responsi 
bility. The amounts contained in this program represent those developed by 
Department of the Army, as well as those directed by higher authority cov- 
ering specific projects ap proved by the Secretary of Defense. Included in joint 
projects are such activities as: the National War College which studies military, 
strategic, and political factors; the Armed Forces information and education 
program whose purpose is that of informing, training, and developing military 
personnel to better fulfill their responsibilities as servicemen and citizens; the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces whose primary field of study is the civil 
economy and its defense functions in both peace and war; participation in inter- 
national activities such as military missions, Inter-American relations, the 
Inter-American Defense Board, as well as other agencies, boards and projects; 
administrative expenses of two joint headquarters for which the Army has been 
designated as executive agent ; and special classified projects. 


Will you please give the committee on or off the record justification 
for the classified projects within the joint projects program ? 


ALTERNATE JOINT COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, under the joint classified projects, 2761 
is the alternate joint communications center. Funds will provide 
for a permanent number of training supervisors in the areas of engi- 
neering, manual teletype, semiautomatic, telephone maintenance, 
crypto maintenance and administration. 

Mr. Fioop. What page are you on? 

General Travs. 701. 

Mr. Manon. But the backup information was on another page? 

Mr. Copp. Yes,sir. It is on page 790. 

Mr. Froop. I couldn’t hear your testimony. I couldn’t hear what 
you said. 
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Mr. Copp. The funds we request in 1959 will provide a minimum 
amount of personnel. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is that amount, $7.5 million? 

Mr. Copp. $136,000 for personnel. 

Mr. THomas. What is total cost? 

Mr. Copp. Total cost of the program is $7.5 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that the first downpayment ! 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. This has been in operation since 1952. This is 
the maintenance part of a continuing operation. 

Mr. Fioop. This facility which you say is on standby, as a matter 
of fact, it is operational at any minute? 

Mr. Copp. Colonel Sampson. 

Colonel Sampson. Mr. Flood, it is in use each day. As a matter of 
fact, last week or the week before last when they had the storm dam- 
age ’to the Air and Army facilities here in W ashington, antennas 
down, we came in immediately to provide the Air Force, for example, 
with circuits to Sidi Slimaine, Morocco, and also Ramey Air Force 
Base. We also used it. 

Mr. Froop. It has been utilized on various alert tests from time to 
time ? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. We cut the circuits into the joint com- 
mand and used them for traffic. 

Mr. Fioop. “Standby” to us is when you speak of physical facili- 
ties ; “operation” means something else. 

Colonel Sampson. We do not support standby facilities. They don’t 
work when you want them. They have to be operational to be of 
any use when required. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

You have gone up considerably this year over last. What is the 
cause for that? 

Mr. Copp. $1.5 million is an increase for er eye This will pro- 
vide a completely automatic and single side-band type of communica- 
tions. As to the technical background on this equipment, Colonel 
Sampson is here to answer that. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t think we are interested in going into that. 

Mr. Copp. The next classified project is 2762, for which there will 
be a separate presentation after this hearing. 


OTHER JOINT PROJECTS 


The next project, 2763, there will be a separate presentation. That 
is the haciied Forces special-weapons project. 
Mr. Fioop. You might indicate the percentage of the budget dedi- 
cated to both of those, vis-a-vis the whole chunk for your section. 
Mr. Copp. Under program 2700, National Security Agency and 
Armed Forces Special Weapons comprises 75 percent of this program. 
Mr. Manon. All right. 


Mr. Copp. For project 2764, we are asking no money in 1959. 
PROJECT HIGH POINT 


Project 2765 is the support that we incorporate within this pro- 
gram at the specific direction of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. It is referred to as “high point.’ 
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We have witnesses from Defense Mobilization present who are 
prepared to give a detailed presentation of this activity. 

Mr. Marton. What is the general picture here ? 

Colonel Sampson. This is in the classified record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. All right. Will you proceed with your next pro- 
gram ¢ 

General Travus. As far as these three programs are concerned, sir, 
we are open for questioning. I have sent for the other group. 

Mr. Manon. We are through with our questions. 

General Trav. I hadn’t anticipated this. I have just sent for the 
AFSWP representatives. They should be here within 15 minutes. 
I am sorry about it. 

ait. Copp. In response to Mr. Mahon’s request for total 1959 cost 
for this program, it 1s $59,285,000. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you buy all your atomic weapons from the 
Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir: they are the contractors. 


MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTY 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. On page 512 of the justifications under project 

2540, “Armywide speci: os zed services,” you have an item entitled 
“MOS proficiency testing” for which you had nothing in 1957, about 
$400,000 in 1958 and ox? “whicl ‘h you want $1,325,000 in 1959. What 
it that item and why the increase ? 

General Watson. This is a testing program for enlisted personnel, 
sir. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. For the record, what is MOS? 

General Watson. Military Occupational Specialty, an aptitude 
designator system. This testing program is being put into effect. in 
this current fiscal year and will be expanded in fiscal 1959. It enables 
us to apply tests to our enlisted men to determine their qualifications 
to hold certain military occupational specialties and also better deter- 
mine their capability for promotion. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Give us an example. 

General Warson. We have in the Army as you know, sir, the va- 
rious designators which indicate the types of military work a man is 
best qualified to do. These examinations will give us a means of 
inquiring into not only the area in which he has a skill but the degree 
of skill he has within that area. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. When do you give these tests / 

General Warson. These have not been started yet. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. When do you give them ? 

General Warson. We give them at any time the man is ready to take 
it for an increase in grade or in proficiency within a grade. 

on WiceiteswortH. After he has been in the service some time ? 

General Watson. That would be so. 
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Mr. Wicciteswortu. After you know him pretty well, have lived 
with him, have seen how he handles himself and how he responds 
mentally. 

You want to spend $1,325,000 next year and enlarge that very much 
in the future to get some theoretical yardstick you think will help 
you decide whether he deserves to be promoted. 

General Watson. Yes, sir; we think it gives a closer check across the 
entire Army as a basis of comparison. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How much are you spending for this kind of 
thing in 1959? = Is this the only item ? 

General Warson. That is the only item I know of, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Similar testing applies in other branches of 
the services does it not? 

General Warson. I believe the other branches of the service have 
used something similar to this. 

Mr. Mintier. You had MOS’s in the Army for many years. It 
might be helpful to explain what you are going to do next year that 
we have never done before. 

General Watson. We believe this will give a better measure of his 
level of ability in his MOS. 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. What will give it ¢ 

General Warson. MOS proficiency testing. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. What is it ¢ 

General Watson. A series of tests to determine the man’s skill 

Mr. Wice_eswortit. Given by whom ? 

General Watson. We will give it ourselves. 


JUDGING MEN FOR PROMOTION 


Mr. Wiceieswortru. You ask $1,325,000 for this purpose. You 
have always tested a man before you promoted him, have you not? In 
the old days when I was in the service you always had plenty of testing 
before promotion. I do not understand why you need to spend all 
this money to decide whether or not a man deserves promotion. 

General Watson. We have not had mandatory requirements exam- 
inations for promotion in the Army in recent years. 

Mr. Wiceteswortri. As a general officer having men serving under 
you, can you not determine pretty much in your own mind whether 
a given individual is desert ing of promotion ¢ 

General Warson. Yes, sir, with those serving under me I would 
have a good estimate. 

Mr. Wicetesworrnu. A much better estimate than from any theoreti- 
cal test. 

Greneral Warson. This is part of the overall matter of judging the 
man. It would be my judgment and that of his immediate commander 
and it would include also the results of these tests, what we have here 
that I would not be able to provide in comparison with other men 
serving outside my command. 

Mr. Wiecteswortrn. What is the money for ? 

General Warson. For fiscal year 1959 it ineludes pay of personnel, 
$258,000; travel of those who administer the tests, $12,000; printing 
of the tests themselves, $715,000; postage and mailing, $90,000; ma- 
chine rental, $50,000; and installation support, $200,000; $1,325,000 
total.si 
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Mr. Wicereswortu. I may not visualize this thing correctly, but it 
seems to me based on the testimony I have heard for several years in 
this general field that this is a pretty good way to throw away some 
money. 

Mr. Murr. Will you yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Yes. 


PR( FIC! ENCY TESTS 


Mr. Miter. I do not know whether you were in these hearings at 
the time but just a few days ago the discussion came up about refusal 
to reenlist personnel. The point was made that these tests were made 
at the time the soldier came into the service and that the experts said 
the MOS proficiency did not change with experience and the indica- 
tion was that unless there was a special request for it a man was 
branded as having a certain status with regard to about 10 different 
categories that started out with him, from combat capability on 
through electronics. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. From that testimony I would gather you already had 
a proficiency test for everybody in the service as of now. Why do you 
have to give it over again? 

General Watson. May I say I was here at the time and General 
Collins testified on that and as you say those were the aptitude area 
tests. 

This system of tests we are developing, these proficiency tests, will 
not only enable us to take the man already in, but I would like to 
amplify that to cover the point that it will assist in selecting indi- 
viduals for school training. In other words, this is within his own 
skill. Once we have determined what skill he is best suited for there 
is a matter of degree of progress within the skill. 

Mr. Mirrer. Has the Army not had such a setup from time imme- 
morial ? 

General Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitrer. In World War I they sent people with a certain IQ 
toschool. They had a testing system back in World WarlI. Is there 
anything radical or new about this? 


APTITUDE TESTING 


General Watson. This current system is designed primarily to assist 
us in determining the degree of skill or aptitude the man has after 
we have determined his aptitude. This may be combat, as you men- 
tioned earlier, or electronics, or any of the eight areas in which he 
may have the greatest skill. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


I would like to follow through with something asked earlier. These 
proficiency tests are also administered i in the initial evaluation of the 
individual at time of induction in order to determine the degree of 
skill he has in the aptitude area. These tests are also administered to 
those who are already in the service and up for promotion. 
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Mr. Miturr. You have already been doing it for years, so I was told 
by General Collins or somebody, that every man as he came in the 
service, everybody in the service hasan MOS card. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrurr. They must have been gotten from somewhere. 

General Watson. MOS itself at the lowest level of skill is in a par- 
ticular aptitude area; one of the eight areas mentioned previously in 
testimony. As he increases in ability in that area we need a means 
of measuring this increased ability. For example, he is an electronics 
man. He may have been in school in electronics when he enlists. His 
aptitude examination immediately places him as an electronics 
specialist. 

Mr. Mittrr. That is contrary to General Collins’ testimony as to 
the Army theory that aptitudes were not changed by experience, that 
it was basic in the individual once his aptitude for a thing was ceter- 
mined, that was it for all time. The two things are not consistent 
if what I was told the other day is the thinking on it. 

General Watson. May I try to explain that. There are eight dif- 
ferent aptitude areas in the Army generally. A new man comes in. 
sy testing him with aptitude tests we determine he goes to group A, 
B, C, or D, 1 of the 8. This test is given to determine the general 
area in whic h he fits. His skill is not measured but we determine 
whether he has a natural aptitude for electronics for example. This 
is the point General Collins made. He would go into the electronics 
group, based on the aptitude tests. How high he goes in that group, 
whether a master electronics mechanic or simply a man who naturally 
has this ability, is what we will determine by this series of proficiency 

tests. 

It is the measurement of the degree of proficiency in an aptitude 
already determined rather than the initial placing of the man in the 
aptitude area. 

Mr. WiccreswortnH. If you saw him in action a few days you would 
trust your judgment a lot more than you would trust any theoretical 
test that you are paying millions of dollars to make. 

General Watson. Battle is the best test, sir. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Wicereswortu. Page 515 under the same project 2540, re- 
flects an increase from $12,064,000 to $12,539,000, for “Education of 
dependents.” That increase is due to what? 

General Warson. This is due to an increase in number of depend- 
ents, sir; children of school age overseas. 

Mr. WicerreswortH. How many did you have in 1958 and how 
many will you have in 1959? 

General Watson. In fiscal 1958 we estimate 49,240 and for fiscal 
1959, 51,180. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SERVICES FOR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Wicetesworrs. On page 520, under the same project, you refer 
to the Department of Air Force, $1,723,000. I am not clear as to your 
relation with the Air Force in this connection. 
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General Warson. We have three nonreimbursable items here. 
“Protective services” is one and the cost is going down slightly in 
that area. “Disposition of remains,” is another, and that remains con- 
stant. The increase which I believe would be of interest here, sir, 
is in the third item, “Personnel processing.” These are recruiting costs 
in the case of Air Force enlistments ¢ 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Why are they eS RCCEET le? 

General Warson. This is a directive we have, sir, that we inherited 
from the days when we were, you might say, ae: parent service and 
the Air Force was the Army Air C orps. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. In logic there is no reason why the Air Force 
should not reimburse you this work, is there ? 

General Watson. I know of no reason why not. 

General Traus. May I answer that? In the area of common 
service, which is the term we apply to those services which are reim- 
bursed, and the area of cross service in which we are not reimbursed, 
there is continual study to determine the appropriate action in each 

case. In the past year the Army has taken action to place on a reim- 
haiti ible basis several different categories of service that in prior years 
were on a nonreimbursable basis. 

This matter is under continual study and it requires, of course. 
agreement with the Air Force in each case. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. Offhand I see no reason why this should not 
be on a reimbursable basis. Perhaps you have some reason, but it 
seems to be this should be put on a reimbursable basis and let the 
Air Force take care of its own costs. 

General Traus. This may be one of the items we are considering for 
this next year. We are now entering into negotiations with the Air 
Force for those items that we think should be changed for fiscal 1960. 

General Warson. This is one of such items, the matter of Air Force 
prisoners. 

ARMYWIDE COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Wieeersworrn. Under project 2551, armywide communica- 
tions service, you show an increase of $3.6, from $54 million to $57, 
600,000. Is that explained some place? If not, please explain it 

Colonel Sampson. The increase in armywide communications is, 
one, $1 million to take care of the procurement of service test and eval 
uation items of equipment which heretofore were brought out of 
research and development funds but which must be purchased out of 
project money beginning in fiscal 1959. 

There is increased lease cost for communications in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 million as a result of expansion of an automatic data switch 
network operated for all technical services here in the States and for 
other services 

There is also a slight increase in the improvement of the Army 
command and administrative network facilities over what is shown 
in 1958. This is because of the fund limitation we had in 1958. We 
had to defer a considerable number of projects. 

Mr. WiacreswortH. How much are you requesting for that ? 

Colonel Sampson. Total of $5,270,000 for 1959. Approximately $2 
million in 1958. Fund limitations reduced that figure in 1958 con- 
siderably. It is to take care of the projects we deferred from 1958 
because of fund limitations. 
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General Hurcntson. This fiscal year 1958 figure of $54 million 
was $76 million in last year’s = presentation. Due to fund 
limitations, and this being in the area of procurement, it is one of the 
places we took a steep cut. Pevines if we succeed in getting appor- 
tionment of the $35 million which we understand we will get from the 
Bureau of the Budget, this area will be built up, and will probably 
exceed the $57 million shown in 1959. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Wice.tesworto. How about project 2560, and the increase of 
$4.3 million requested under “Technical service intelligence” ¢ 

General Wienecke. The answer to that is that this is equipment we 
are purchasing to give us what is known as on line encryption. In 
other words, you put the message into this system. It is automatically 
coded and automatically decoded at the other end and provides for 
security very much needed throughout the world. 

Mr. Wiccteswortit. Do we have that now? 

General Wrenecke. Yes, sir; it is a continuing program. Should 
be completed in about 5 years. 

Mr. Wieciteswortu. Why do you want $19 million in 1959 compared 
with $11 million in 1957 ? 

General Wrenecke. Recent development has opened up—we have 
delayed the purchase of some equipment until suitably tested. It is 
now out of research and development stage and ready for procurement. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. If you get this $19 million, how much of the 
program will that complete ? 

General Wienecke. About 20 percent, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. In other words, it is a $250-million program. 

General Wrenecke. It is a substantial program when completed 
worldwide and into the tactical units. 

Mr. Mirtier. How deep will that go in tactical units? Will it go 
beyond division ? 

General Wienecke. Yes, sir; it will go down to wherever we get on 
the air, from battalion up. 

Mr. Mirier. From battalion up? 

General Wrenecke. Yes, sir; that would be battle group, I should 
say. 

Mr. Miter. The new terminology is confusing, but I know better 
what you mean when you say battalion. 


INCREASES FOR JOINT SERVICE COLLEGES 


Mr. Wice.teswortH. Under project 701, you request an increase for 
the National War College from $1 million to $1,445,000; and an 
increase for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces of about 
$200,000. 

General Hurcutson. In general these increases result from two 
changes. The students at both these colleges take field trips along 
with certain members of the faculty. Previously these trips were 
made on Air Force aircraft (MA‘’ rs) on a free basis. Since MATS 
comes under the industrial fund in fiscal 1959, we have to pay for 
these trips. That is one of the major increases. The other increase 
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results from the charging of support costs at Fort McNair to these 
two institutions. Previously there was a battalion stationed at Fort 
McNair, now reduced to a company, and the support costs previ- 
ously charged to the battalion have to be spread to these two colleges. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. How much do you have in here overall for 
travel, (a) for the National War College, (b) for the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces ? 

Mr. Copp. National War College for travel, 1959, $328,000. For the 
Industrial College of the Armed F orces, $110,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. When you revise your remarks, please include 
in each instance the number of persons covered? That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


National War College 
Number of 
man-trips 
Administrative: Travel in connection with guest speakers, panel discus- 
sion members, Board of Consultants, and by staff and faculty_.._____ 40 
Field trips in United States: Student and faculty trips to an Army, Navy, 
and Air Force installation for orientation and indoctrination, and 1 


trip. to: the United: Nations. ooc2..... et es 150 

Field trips overseas theaters: Faculty and class trips to various overseas 
MURTY cassia ed ipso scissialeeipagcliaiseaiimberds engin Gk acide needa ed aniacai ee aie 162 
NMI eh rd hack tce as agestgs anc reagan ate isased dessa ates agente en 352 


Fiscal year 1959 travel estimates, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Travel and per diem costs totaling $110,300, to provide for 1,024 individual 
trips as follows: 


. . eee Number 

Field trips, Resident Division : of trips 
Trips to industrial areas and major military installations by 145 

students and approximately 35 faculty members__.._......____-_ 775 


National Resources Conferences: 

Trips performed by 12 team members and the Commandant and 
Deputy Commandants in connection with the presentation of Na- 
tional Resources Conferences in 16 industrial cities._..c.co.....___- 184 

Other travel: 

Travel of staff and faculty members in connection with the admin- 
istrative affairs of the college and in representing the college at 
important meetings of educational, professional, and industrial 
eet seelthd sar vanes ca nan ede eee ere a teagan Sa eae 65 


TON ha iis eisai tiated cit ith acca ts te Laibach etishitialstloilens 1, 024 
Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 


DEPENDENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. In looking over the jurisdictions, I noticed that the 
amount you intend to obligate for your dependent education program 
is a little over a million dollars less than what you anticipated last 
year. I think historically that is about right. For example, last 
year in the justifications you budgeted $13,130,000 for fiscal 1958; 
justifications this year. indicate it will be $12,064,000. For fiscal 
1957 the estimate was $12,173,760; the actual was $11,276,860. It 
would appear that in each of these 2 years your presentation is about 
$1 million more than what you actually obligated during the fiscal 
year. 
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The question is how much more valid is the budget presentatior 
for fiscal 1959 than the ones in previous years ? 

General Warson. Sir, the fiscal 1959 estimate is based on the new 
instructions which were issued by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense in order to standardize the charges which would be made 
against the dependent education program. 

Mr. Forv. Did you not have those standards before ? 

General Warson. No, sir, they were prescribed to be effective for 
the first time in the estimates for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Could you enumerate some of those standards that make 
this a more valid justification than the ones heretofore ? 

General Watson. The instructions require that the following items 
will be charged: Salaries and wages of professional and clerical per- 
sonnel ; administrative supplies, and salaries and wages of supervisors, 
rincipals, and teachers and other instructional staff; and cost of text- 
Cae replacement of library books and instructional supplies. 

Mr. Forp. I do not see how that necessarily relates to the amount 
of justification. 

General Warson. This particular set of charges, sir, is related to the 
per pupil limitation of education of dependents overseas and it is spe- 
cifically so entitled in the Department of Defense instructions. So 
when we calculate the per capita cost we have this limitation on our 
calculations. 

I believe Colonel Hixson is on his way. If you want to go into it 
further, I will ask him to step in amplify this matter. 

Mr. Forp. I am disturbed because it would appear every year you 
estimate your obligations will be about a million dollars more than 
you actually experience which is about a 9 percent variation. I am 
just wondering how much more valid the 1959 presentation is than 
the 1958 and 1957 presentations were. 

General Hurcnison. As I recall, we budgeted for a much higher 
per-pupil figure in 1958 than we are this year. The fiscal year 1958 
figure was $274. 

Mr. Forp. That is the point. 

General Hurcnison. This year we are budgeting for only $245. 
Last year we budgeted for $274, received $245. Therefore we would 
not use all the money. 

Mr. Forp. That is an explanation but I am not certain it is logical. 

In other words, in your judgment the million-dollar reduction in 
fiscal 1958 was because you had a limitation of $245 ? 

General Hurcutson. We budgeted for a higher figure ($274) but 
were allowed to use only $245 under the limitation. 

Mr. Forv. This year you are budgeting for $245 across the board ? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir. 


EDUCATION FOR DEPENDENTS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Forv. What happened on the problem of education for depend- 
ents in the Panama Canal Zone? 

General Watson. I will ask Colonel Hixson to answer this question 
on the instructions on the education of dependents in the Canal Zone. 


Colonel Hrxson. I am Lt. Col. Hixson of the Adjutant General’s 
Office. 


Could I have the question again, please, sir 
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Mr. Forp. Last year we had some discussion in the committee and 
I believe the legislation was changed in reference to the education 
program for dependents in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Colonel Hixson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What has happened ? 

Colonel Hixson. In section 607 of the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 85th Congress, there was an insertion of the words “to 
pay the costs of education of minor dependents.” The Panama Canal 
Government was advised of this change. Previously, as you recall, 
there was some question as to the payment of education charges for 
adults. 

Mr. Mitire. Such as grandmothers taking Spanish, and so forth. 

Colonel Hrxson. That is correct, sir. It is only for dependents 
under age 21 in accordance with the current directives to the command. 

Mr. Forp. Has that change in language remedied the problem that 
was before this committee last year? 

Colonel Hixson. According to the information the Department of 
the Army has, it has corrected that situation, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What about the support of children or students going 
to the junior college down there ¢ 

Colonel Hixson. It is not changed over the previous year. Our 
interpretation of it is that if the child is under 21, he is entitled, in ac- 
cordance with section 107 of the Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 
to attend junior college. 

Mr. Forp. The worldwide limitation of $245, is it still in effect? 
Is it in effect as far asthe Panama Canal is concerned # 

Colonel Hixson. It applies to Panama; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But not heretofore ? 

Colonel Hrxson. That is correct, but does for this current year. 


RADIO AND TV STATIONS OPERATED BY ARMY 


Mr. Forp. How many radio or television stations is the Army 
operating in fiscal 1958 and how many do you intend to operate in 
fiscal 1959 ¢ 

General Girrrix. I am Brigadier General Giffin 

We are operating 23; the services are operating 23 television sta- 
tions at present plus 4 satellites, and we hope to buy and install 6 more 
in fiscal year 1959. There will be 28 outlets operating. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection from looking at the justifications 
a minute ago that you had 28 and you were going to add 6; is that 
right ? 

General Grrrtn. Yes; in addition to the 28 outlets (25 stations and 5 
satellite stations) operating this fiscal year, we would like to get 6 
more in next year. I might say whether or not we get these stations 
in does not depend entirely on whether we have money. It also de- 
pends on whether we get clearance for the particular frequency from 
the host country. 

Mr. Tuomas. From whom? 

General Girrtn. From the host country. It might be Spain or 
Morocco. 

Mr. Forp. Reading from page 737 and 738: 
for the purpose of six new stations in fiscal year 1959, maintenance of exist- 
ing stations and the purchase of television program prints for distribution to 
the armed services television chain. 
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28 television outlets are presently operating; an additional 10 have 
been approved and are awaiting installation. I gather that you have 
28, 10 are approved. Have they been funded ? 

General Gurrin. No, sir; they have not. We are funded at present ; 
I had the money for the 28. Twenty-three stations are actually op- 
erating today, plus 4 satellites. Another satellite is procured but not 
installed. 

Mr. Forp. How many? 

General Girrin. Twenty-seven are operating today. Four are not 
for various reasons; not entirely money. We have not had clearance 
from the governments. 

Mr. Forp. When were these four funded ¢ 

General Grrrrn. In fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Will you be able to obligate that money ? 

General Gurrin. Yes; we budgeted for more than those 4 but we 
were unable to buy them because the price went from $50,000 to 
$80,000. 

Mr. Forp. I remember the price was estimated to be $50,000 per 
installation. 

General Girrrn. Yes, sir; that is one of the reasons we were not 
able to buy all we said we would. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Are these stations principally for entertainment of 
overseas personnel ? 

General Gurrin. Yes, sir; and the policy is to put them in wherever 
there is a real problem, a deprivation. For imstance, a perfect ex- 
ample is Thule, where it is dark all winter and we have no depen- 
dents. They areallmen. They work 24 hours around the clock. You 
cannot run the movies all the time. So you have to provide some kind 
of entertainment for people up there. 

Mr. Forp. How were you so far off in your costs, $50,000 to $85,000 ? 

General Gurrin. One reason of course is that the bids we received 
on equipment went up. The other reason is we had to go in a number 
of cases from VHF, which is still only $55,000, to UHF because of 
the frequencies we got and UHF is $80,000. 

Mr. Forp. How many did you ask for in 1958? 

General Girrtn. I will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Put in the number you asked for, the funds and the 
number that you are going to install and the funding. 

General Grrrtn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

We asked for 10 new TV outlets in fiscal year 1958. We received $515,000 
for new TV outlets in fiscal year 1958 budget. Of this amount, only some 
$260,000 was actually applied to the purchase of new TV outlets. This bought 
us six new TV outlets during fiscal year 1958. The balance of $515,000—about 
$255,000—had to be diverted primarily to the essential business of maintaining 
and operating the existing Armed Forces TV and radio networks, for which 
funds available were otherwise inadequate. 


The six outlets purchased in fiscal year 1958 (to be operational in fiscal year 
1959) are as follows: 


Guam (translator station) Teheran, Iran 
2anama (remote mobile station) Camp Kaiser, Korea 
Midway Osan-Ni, Korea (satellite) 


24186—358—_43 
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ARRANGEMENTS WITH HOST COUNTRY FOR RADIO AND TV STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I gather it is not only an increase in cost but a problem 
of getting clearances from the host countries; is that correct? 

General Girrtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much assurance do we have in fiscal 1959 that your 
costs are stabilized and that you are going to have any better luck 
with the host country ? 

General Girrin. There is one other factor. If an installation 
which was programed for construction and beneficial occupancy at a 
certain time by a service does not go through on the programed time, 
obviously we do not put a television station in operation there. There 
has been past slippage at 1 or 2 stations for this reason. 

But I would say we have no more assurance in fiscal 1959 than we 
had in fiseal 1958 that we will be able to carry out the program we 
would like to carry out. However, we are not asking for the money 
to fund the entire program in 1959 in any event. So that I am sure 
we will be able to use not only the money we are asking for, even if 
there is slippage, but could use more. In other words, I expect to 
spend this money in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is the problem. If you are going to have 
slippage, which I gather you have had in fiscal 1958, you will not be 
able to obligate the: money in fiscal 1959. 

General Gurrty. Sir, 1 know we can obligate it because there are 
a number—this is a very new business, television, changing very 
rapidly—there are lots of uncertainties and variables in it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


PROGRAMS TELECAST BY ARMY STATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the nature, type, and kind of a sample program 
you would screen at Thule on Sunday night? 

General Girrin. We send out about 60 program hours in our pack- 
ages per week. ‘This means we try to give them 10 hours a day, 6 days 
a week, 

Mr. Fioop. Of what? 

General Girrin. The material is the same kind of material you 
would see, that you saw on your screen here sometimes 3 years ago, 
2 years ago, and 1 year ago. 

Mr. Fioop. Heaven forbid. That is entertainment? You have a 
problem. 

General Girrtn. It also includes certain films of our own from the 
information end of the business. We put our own commercials in. 

Mr. Fioop. Not too much of that I hope. 

General Girrin. No. Just about the same as the professionals, the 
networks. 


OPERATING COSTS FOR ARMY RADIO AND TV STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your average annual operating cost for each one 
of these stations ? 

Mr. Copp. The operating cost is not included in this program. 

General Girrr. I can give a figure that affects it. We have been 
budgeting 10-percent repl: rcement of television peculiar parts for 
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these stations, my office has been doing that. We are doing that on the 
basis of almost no experience. That is, we just made a guess at it. 
it is not working out to be as low as 10 percent. As the stations get 
older, it will go up. 


ARMY TV STATIONS AND COSTS 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record a listing of stations operating, 
those you anticipate initiating operations in fiscal 1959, also the in- 
stallation cost.and what, you expect it to be in fiscal 1959, In addition, 
vour best estimate of your annual operating cost for these stations. 

General Girrrx. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

TV stations operating on April 1, 1958, are as follows: 


Laijes Field, Azores Fort Greely, Alaska 
Wheelus Field, Tripoli, Libya United States naval station, Kodiak, 
Iceland ADF, Keflavik, Iceland Alaska 
Dhabran Airbase, Saudi Arabia United States naval station, Adak, 
Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda Alaska 
Clark Air Force Base, Philippines Goose Bay Airbase, Labrador 
United States naval station, Guanta- Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland 
namo Bay, Cuba Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico 
Kagnew station, Asmara, Eritrea Port of Whittier, Alaska 
Kadena Air Force Base, Okinawa Ramstein Airbase, Germany 
Sondrestrom airbase, Greenland Spangdahlem Airbase, Germany 
Eniwetok, Marshall Islands Seoul, Korea 
Fort Davis, Panama, Canal Zone Thule Airbase, Greenland 
In addition, TV station satellites operating on April 1, 1958, are: 
Fort Clayton, Panama, C. Z. Camp Casey, Korea 
Ui Jong Bu, Korea Paju-Ri, Korea 


We also anticipate having an additional satellite operating at St. Barbara, 
Korea, by June 30, 1958. 


We anticipate initiating operations during fiscal year 1959 with the following: 


Guam (translator station) Osan-Ni, Korea (satellite station) 
Panama (remote mobile station) Roosevelt Roads, P. R. (regular sta- 
Midway (regular station) tion) 

Teheran, Iran (regular station) Sidi Slimain, Morocco (regular station) 


Camp Kaiser, Korea (regular station) Nouasseur, Morocco (regular station) 


Installation costs vary with the type of installation. A UHF TV station now 
costs about $80,000, and there is no indication of the cost decreasing. A VHF 
station now costs about $62,000, and again seems unlikely to drop in cost. 
Satellite stations of various types run from $30,000 to $40,000. We plan to 
spend a total of $198,000 for three new TV outlets in fiscal year 1959. 

Our best estimate of the annual operating cost for a regular TV station is 
based on the one typical station for which we have reasonably good figures at 
this time. We estimate a total annual operating cost of $73,700. This breaks 
down into personnel costs of $34,000, utilities expense of $6,300, costs of expend- 
able material totaling $1,800, program material costs of $25,600 and a depre- 
ciation factor of $6,000. 


Mr. Fioop. Are all your shows canned ? 

General Grrrrn. No, sir. This is a matter of local initiative. I 
went down and saw a show put on in Panama awhile ago. They have 
a carnival in Panama and they caught Miss Universe and Miss Panama 
und the queen of the festival and it turned out to be a pretty lively 
performance. 
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HONORARIUMS FOR LECTURES AT INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Forp. This is a very small item but I am a little disturbed by 
the language. On page 774 of the justifications there is this 
information : 

Some lecturers, who in the past have not accepted reimbursement for their 
travel expenses and the honorarium offered by the college, are now accepting 
stch reimbursement. 

That is under the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Do 
we really have to force them to take the money if they have not in 
the past ? 

Colonel Srarte. Colonel Searle from the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. It has been our practice for some time with dis- 
tinguished lecturers to try to assess whether or not the particular in- 
dividual would accept it. It became embarrassing when someone we 
had assumed would not accept said, “Where is my check?” We have 
adopted the policy of tendering the same honorarium to each. A 
larger percentage is accepting those. 

“Mr. Forp. Do you pay people from the Government who make such 
presentations ? 

Colonel Srarte. No, sir. Government personnel from out of town 
travel on Government travel orders. The people who receive an 
honorarium are from universities, industrialists, that type of person. 

Mr. Forp. Very honest language but it does not sound very good 
the way it is put. 

Colonel Srartz. The increasing number of lecturers and seminar 
panel members accounts for at least as much or more than those who 
accept, 

INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Forp. I ask that at the appropriate place in the justifications 
in this area the pertinent charts and graphs be included this year 
as in the past. 

(Colonel Srarue. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


STUDENT QuOTAS, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED ForRcES—RESIDENT COURSE 


‘The number of students authorized to attend the resident course is established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The number presently established for the resident 
course is: 145, and is broken down as follows: 


Military: 
DN eee ee ne eee eee ee ee i eee ee Pe 4p 
nen ee eee ren mend ctkmtacumne td atc mente SA BY = ae 
NNT eee ee ee ee ea ae SSS es ee ee ee 
nn ee ee eee ec cuales ec eens ie, See ee ee 6 
Coast Guard___- win wisn ree Gia dee bhi sets Sti ess 1 
Givtitane* +. a ai a le ee Rd gS 
TOR. att ii CPP MPIL SERIES § See SESE ESLER TASCA ee LE ee eee 145 


1 Civilian agencies represented in fiscal year 1958 include: Department of State, Depart- 
ment. of Commerce, Department of Labor, Department of the Army, Department of the 
Air Force, Departmentof the Navy, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Central Intelligence 
Agency, National Security Agency, Atomic Energy Commission, and Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

No limitations are placed on the number of persons who may enroll! in the national 
resources conferences or the correspondence course, other than that all persons enrolling 
must meet the prescribed qualifications for those 2 courses. 
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NUMBERS OF GRADUATES, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Resident Course graduates: 











Miltary .3ji.0 2:2. sss, oe ie oe lees dL tsaethb ini adiild 1, 356 
Oitile0) occ ce ccteswetawencaeriin den Ldn tied iciten dbeidlas 99 
CIN as cae cll bi NAL cain SLUEE, eect IIE tho inser go nce peaenptenigilianetellanenitiea 1, 455 
Bstimated graduates, fiscal year 1958_.........-_.-..--.-.........- 141 
National Resources Conference graduates, Dec. 31; 1957: 
IEF cccack crete cceinnnissecipeiteetiesiaielaee cee ai aieita aati Sa ae one ee 25, 417 
CIN ia NS ices sn create cases Anta nndcv er ls SOLD, Sc cccesinttenanciinieiniiicacaiaialllll 14, 079 
Beet: 2 FO Thos pS JE AEE es Gb) SRRNS WOES Oars Ais SO 39, 496 
Estimated graduates, fiscal year 1958__-.2--2---.L------_-_-_-_- 2 6,500 
Correspondence course graduates, Dec. 31, 1957: 
al 5k ton tieithsicitsn Nelanstaics amin eantainaiiitie Neate guinea 6,187 
Currently enrolled (as of Jan. 31, 1957) : - 
PRET ce Lh. Desig ins chp Ba nicthe Aid oa opciablneeihcebebbddos slieeteaease. oil 2, 304 
CU WARD IINS sE sss  RRO E wenn enrin aKa 1, 299 
i a 8, 6038 
Estimates graduates, fiscal year 1958_..._._-..._._______________ 1, 200 


METHOD OF SELECTION 


Resident course: Military students are selected for the resident course by 
their respective services, from among the most qualified officers available, and 
who have a potential for promotion to general or flag officer rank. The average 
age of military students is 41.8 years. Their average promotion-list service ‘is 
17.6 years. Civilian students are selected by the governmental agencies with 
which they are employed, subject to the approval of the Commandant of the In 
dustrial College. They are career civil-service employees, usually of the gradé 
of GS-14 to GS-17, who are expected to fill key positions within their agencies 
during national emergencies. > 

National resources conferences: Military personnel, except for Marine and 
Coast Guard officers, are selected by their continental Army and Air Force com> 
manders, or naval district commanders. Marine and Coast Guard officers-are 
selected by Headquarters, Marine Corps, and Headquarters, United States 'Ooast 
Guard, respectively. Civilian conferees are selected by a local civilian selection 
committee in the city where the conference is to be held. They are selected.as 
a representative cross section of industry, agriculture, labor, business, .the. pro- 
fessions, religion, education, and civic community life: 

Correspondence study course: Selections for the correspondence study course 
are made from applications received by the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. Enrollment is authorized for Regular, Reserve, and National Guard of- 
ficers, on active or inactive duty status, in the grade of major or lieutenant com- 
mander and above, of all components of the Department of Defense and the 
Coast Guard. Officers below the above grades, who have special qualifications, 
may be considered for enrollment. Civilians are also eligible if they are ina 
comparable status in Government agencies, executives in industry, educators, 
and prominent citizens who, in an emergency, may serve in responsible positions 
in Government or in the civilian economy. 
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Graduates, National Resources Conference, fiscal year 1957 


























Military ee 
Location Starting date | Regular Reserve | Civilian | Total 
establish- | compo- | Total mili- 
ment (ae- jnents (train-} tary 
tive duty) | ing duty) | 
Birmingham, Ala-__----..--.---- Sept. 17, 1956 29 135 164 96 260 
Denver, Colo. _..--.......-.---| Sept. 24, 1956 44 197 | 241 132 | 373 
emer Aeis..:................ Oct. 22, 1956 16 | 146 | 162 42 204 
EES 5a onenncesesgens emi GO. sees 5 123 | 128 231 359 
Hartford, Conn__-..-........--- | Nov. 26, 1956 15 179 194 75 | 269 
es ty) etre 23 148 | 171 65 | 236 
Ventura, Calif-......._....-_.-| Jan. 21,1957 | 15 | 251 | 266 93 | 359 
Beaumont, Tex._....---- : 00. .-«5538 0 190 190 286 | 476 
Jacksonville, Fla_..............| Feb. 18, 1957 | 6 330 | 336 45 | 381 
Roanoke, Va.__...---...-.----- \- _..d0 asst 8 | 202 | 210 101 | 311 
San Antonio, Tex__.-_-- shanna Mar, 18, 1957 23 | 219 | 242 109 351 
TUE, oh he. weohdeod oe aaale 5 186 191 63 | 254 
Hutchinson, Kans_.....-- ~oo--} Apr. 15, 1957 19 | 190 209 104 313 
Providence, R. I_._.........2.- hw do — 7 266 3 81 354 
of CSD. ae May 6, 1957 9 247 256 140 | 396 
San Diego, Calif............... | May 13, 1957 8 227 235 199 | 434 
PM wath tintiencuseneinmens Sniedaineaei ---| 232 3, 236 | 3, 468 1, 862 5, 330 


| 


1958-59 National Resources Conference tentative schedule 


Pare Welles 50. od. bee oa Sept. 22 to Oct. 3, 1958. 
SanErapciaco, Calif... 2. sib. Do. 

Portiand, Oreg______- ie sdb sol hades Oct. 20-31, 195s. 
Bheeminay Aritiu icc) se ue Se, Oct. 27 to Nov. 7, 1958. 
Cearbtie MC socio ie7oy aii ys Nov. 10-21, 1958. 
Washinetom, DD. Ooi bs cue Dec. 1-12, 1958. 
SeMwnelktee VWitsiss. wee ee Jan. 12-23, 1959. 
OQdiebas Metco colsou ges U9 Feb. 9-20, 1959. 
I te Do. 

wera gee. Si) 9s. ee Mar. 2-13, 1959. 
Chattanooga, Tenn____i._ ~~. Mar. 16-27, 1959. 
Now Oridans’; Eig ew a hk Apr. 13-24, 1959. 
Mosidisentet; Na iT 2 kk lie Apr. 20 to May 1, 1959. 
Salt iiake' City, Utahu son ee els May 11-22, 1959. 
Gidvelatid: Olioian sw se a May 18~29, 1959. 


Mr. Forp. That is all. 


ARMYWIDE AUDITING SERVICES 


Mr. Mitre. General, returning to item 2553, Armywide Auditing 


Services, could you amplify a little bit w hat 3 is meant by vertical and 
lateral audits? 


General Hurcutson. Yes, sir. I can give you examples. Under 
the vertical approach in an audit of the Quartermaster service, we 
would audit simultaneously the headquarters of the Quartermaster 
service and a representative number of Quartermaster service instal- 
lations. That would be vertical. 

A horizontal audit would be one where we might audit a single 
function, such as engineering services, simultaneously in various 
commands. 

Mr. Miuuer. Under that service, do it both ways, depending on 
what seems to be desirable ? 

General Hurcnison. Most appropriate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruier. Who writes the program of what audit will be made 


during any particular period? Is there a format on that or is it done 
on a sort of a spot-check basis? 
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General Hurcuison, No,sir. There is a regular program generated 
by the Chief of the Army Audit Agency based upon a number of fac- 
tors. This year, for ex xample, when he has less personnel and again 
next year, one of his objectives will be to cover the most important 
areas, particularly areas involving large amounts of money. 

He would probably not. audit installations or activities which he 
had previously audited and found little wrong with them. 


SAVINGS THROUGH ARMYWIDE AUDIT SERVICE 


Mr. Miter. Since this program has been increased and stepped up, 
I have had the impression that it was a very worthwhile program 
from the standpoint of money saving. I notice that you state that 
in fiseal 1957 you claimed a saving of something over $76 million. 

Could you amplify that a little bit? Give an illustration or two 
for the record as to how those savings are brought about. I think 
that I know but I think it ought to be in 1 the record. 

General Hurcntson. Very well. In 1957, the total contractors’ 
costs audited were $2.846 billion. The total contractor costs ques- 
tioned or disallowed $133 million, reinstated $57 million, and the 
difference $76 million was presumably saved, 

Mr. Mrier. That is a cash saving to the Department of the Army 
or to the Federal Government? 

General Hurcutson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Some of these lateral-type audits, or horizontal audits, 
as you call them, have to do with stations and posts within the Army, 
do they not ? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. The savings that are made, if any, in those areas, are 
more a question of improved efficiency or better ways of doing things 
rather than a cash return ? 

General Hurcutson. I would say that is a fair statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. You have no way of calcuiating the monetary value 
of that service but it is reasonable to say that it is quite substantial, is 
it not? 

General Hutrcuison. I think you are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Murer. It is over and beyond the $76 million that you have 
recouped that from contractors ? 

General Hutrcuison. Yes, sir; the $76 million applies only to con- 
tract-type audit which represents about 45 percent of the Audit 
Agency’s workload. 


ADEQUACY OF PLANNED AUDIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Miner. I realize that you could carry this auditing question 
to a point of diminishing returns, but have we enough money in the 
current request to adequately continue that program and with the 
hope of saving the maximum amount of money from the activity? 

Feat ‘al Hutrcutson. Yes, sir, I would say that, generally speaking, 
the more important things will be audited in fiscal year 1959 with 
the amount of money that is being requested this year. The Audit 
Agency has made a number of consolidations in its audit regions which 
have resulted in conversion of administrative people to audit people, 
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and the Audit Agency feels that with the money requested this year 
it can do a good job. 

Mr. Miter. They are flexible under the system that you have out- 
lined where the chief can direct attention to any areas that they think 
might be productive ? 

General Hurcnison. Yes, sir. He has complete flexibility. 

(The following table was submitted for the record.) 


Savings resulting from contract auditing 


| j | 
Totalcon- [| Totalcon- | Contractors’ 


tractors’ costs | tractors’ costs |costs reinstated| Net savings 
audited questioned or by procure- | 
| disallowed ment 
Fiscal year: } | | 
CONNIE st. neck acenndenh $3, 187,330,000 | $164, 487,000 $45, 795, 000 | $98, 692, 000 
1957 (actual) ...-.............. _..| 2,846, 195, 000 | 133, 248, 000 57, 230, 000 76, 018, 000 
1958 (estimate) _................-...} 3,418,000, 000 | 202, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 


EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Miter. Under the title of “Evaluation Activities,’ I do not 

uite understand the significance of that caption when you break it 
tan to such things as attaché systems and so on. 

What do you mean by “evaluation activities” ? 

General Wienecke. That is a name adopted by some predecessor 
of mine and we have stuck with it. I do not know why we call it that. 

Mr. Miter. Central Intelligence activities, for instance, and field 
activities of reconnaissance overseas do not seem to fit particularly 
under one heading called “Evaluation.” 

It is a little confusing to say “Evaluation activities” and find this 
is the item. I wondered if it had any logical explanation. 

General Wienecke. I believe that history told us that at one time it 
was a hidden program and that that was a cover name for intelligence. 

Mr. Mirizr. It. is a sort of a trade name for semiclassified 
activities ? 

General Wienecke. Right, sir. 


COST OF OVERSEAS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Mixer. Are the costs of our overseas schools, such as the In- 
telligence school in Bavaria and so on, covered by these funds? 

General Wrenecke. Yes, sir; within the field activities, “Conti- 
nental Army” and “Overseas,” $9.4 million. 

Mr. Miiter. Some of those schools that I have had the privilege of 
visiting have a rather diversified student body and many of the stu- 
dents are civilians and people from the other services, the State De- 
partment and so on. 

Is that a straight-out Army activity and is there reimbursement 
from the people from the other services ? 

General Wienecke. That is an invitational proposition. We have 
the installation running and when we have extra capacity we invite 
them in. Our load varies from time to time and it is not on a reim- 
bursable basis. They pay for their own housing and so forth. 
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Mr. Minier. As far as the school is concerned, it is an Army re- 
sponsibility and it is funded through the Army ? 

General Wrenecke. Right, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. That applies not only to visiting students from other 
services in our own country but foreign students, and so forth? 

General Wrenecke. I do not believe that we have had any foreign 
students in these Intelligence schools, unless it is in South America. 
I believe we do run some down there. 

Mr. Mixer. For instance, you have a special Army school, or is that 
under the NATO organization, where high- ranking officers from 
NATO countries are students? Isthat in Oberammergau ? ¢ 

General Wienecke. I do not believe that is in my activity. I do 
not believe that I am competent to answer the question. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean that one up on the side of the hill? 

Mr. Mitier. It isa very wonderful school. 

Mr. Fioop. It has been there a long time. 

Mr. Mirier. The highest ranking foreign officers come to it for 
study of special weapons, and so forth. 

General Hurcuison. It is carried under program 2100, “Training.” 

Mr. Fioov. That is Army. It has been there for years. I know the 
one you mean. 

Mr. Mitzer. It is carried by the Army but does it not come under 
this? 

General Hurcutson. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Are the Ordnance school and Intelligence schoo] and 
those others in this activity ? 

General Hutrcuison. No, sir. 

General Wrenecke. We run only one school over there and it is a 
very classified school. I think you may have visited it. Wecall it a 
detachment and we do not have any foreign students. We have Navy. 
We have some Air Force and we have some civilians. 

Mr. Miter. You have some State Department ? 

General WirenecKe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. They are all American nationals in those schools? 

General WrenecKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. These other schools are under the Army school system ? 

General Wrenecke. Under USAREUR. 

Mr. Mitxer. Or under NATO or some other function ? 

General Hutcnison. Army schools operating under budget pro- 
gram 2100, 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


EMERGENCY AND EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. Before they leave, Mr. Chairman, let them explain 
the $5.445 million limitation in fiscal year 1959 against the $5.371 
million limitation in fiscal year 1958 on the signature of the Secre- 
tary. How much did he spend last year and what did he spend it. 
for? Why the increase this year over last year ? 

Mr. Copp. The language of the Appropriation Act includes: 

* * * not to exceed $5.445 million for emergency and extraordinary expenses 
to be expended on the approval or authority of the Secretary of the Army. 
Payments may be made on his certificate of necessity for confidential military 


purposes and determination shall be final and conclusive by the accounting 
officers of the Government. 
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Included in this $5.445 million are various activities. 

Mr. Tomas. First, why the increase over last year? What could 
you spend the money for last year ? 

Mr. Copp. Representation expenses, which is the same in 1958 and 
1959. 

Mr. THomas. What do you mean by “representation” ? 

Mr. Copp. Entertainment, $218,000. In addition, support of the 
Criminal Investigation Division, $100,000, in 1958 and 1959. The 
extraordinary militar y expenses of the att a hé system which was cov- 
ered by General Wienecke under program 2560, $750,000 for 1958, and 
$7! 50.000 for 1959. 

Mr. THomas. You had a regular appropriation item for that? 

Mr. Copp. That is right. This is not a duplication. 

This is a breakout of the $5.445 million. 

Mr. THomas. Is there not a regular line item for that? 

General Wrenrecke. You are speaking of program 2560; the amount 
of $750,000 is the amount of funds used to pay the difference in cost 
in the various countries over what your normal allowances are. It 
is a method of enabling them to live—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the entertainment money ? 

General Wienecke. Part of it is entertainment money and part 
of it is to get a house to live in. 

Mr. Tuomas. The next item? 

Mr. Copp. The next item is “Extraordinary military expenses of 
the intelligence program,” for 1958, $4 million and in 1959, $4 million. 

There are 2 more items; 1 in support of the National Security 
Agence y; 1958, $ 3349.000 ; and 1959, $360,000. 

‘Mr. Tuomas. The National Security Agency? 

Mr. Copp. Yes. We have a special presentation on that. The 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project $6,000 in 1958 and $7,000 in 
1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why the increase this year over last year ¢ 

Mr. Copp. The increase is for NSA and AFSWP. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, Apriz 1, 1958. 


ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY JotrntT ProJECTS 


PROCUREMENT OF EQuiemMENT AND Misstnes, Army Masor Progecrs 
RESEARCH AND DrveLopMENT, Army Minirary ScCreNCES 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EDWARD N. PARKER, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, 
AFSWP 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, UNITED STATES ARMY, DIRECTOR OF 
ARMY BUDGET 

COL. HOY D. DAVIS, JR., UNITED STATES ARMY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, ADMINISTRATION 

CAPT. NATHANIEL W. JAMES UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, 
BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION 

CLYDE W. ELLIOTT, OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER), BUDGET DIVISION 


Mr. Manon. General, will you proceed ? 


General Travus. The principal witness on the next item is Rear Adm. 
Edward N. Parker. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHrer, ArMED Forces SrectaL WEAPONS 
ProsectT 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REAR ADMIRAL PARKER 


Rear Adm. Edward Nelson Parker graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy and was commissioned an ensign on June 4, 1925. He attained the rank 
of rear admiral on September 1, 1952. 

During the period between 1925 and 1940 he served in assignments at sea as well 
as ashore including instruction in general line, ordnance and gunnery. In World 
War II, he was awarded three Navy Crosses and the Silver Star for distinguished 
service and extraordinary achievement while serving with the Pacific Fleet. 

In February 1943, he was assigned duty in the Bureau of Ordnance as Head 
of Ship Characteristic s and Fleet Requirement, and Head of the Planning Engi- 
neering Section. As Assistant Director of Research and Development Division 
from February to July 1945, he received a letter of commendation with authori- 
zation to wear the Commendation Ribbon. 

In April 1947, after further service in the Pacific from 1945 to 1947, he joined the 
staff of Commander, Marianas (at Guam), serving first as logistics officer and 
later as Chief of Staff. He was assigned in September 1948 to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and served there until August 1950, when he assumed 
command of the Cruiser U. 8. 8S. Newport News. In July 1951, he joined the staff 
of Commander, 6th Fleet, as Chief of Staff. In September 1952, he became 
Deputy Chief of the Armed Forces Special Weapons Project and served there 
until December 1954, after which he assumed command of Cruiser Divisian 6. 
On May 28, 1956, he reported as Special Assistant to the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Plans and Policy), Navy Department, and remained until June 1957. 


Admiral Parxrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome the opportunity to appear before your committee, to discuss 
the operations and planned objectives of the Armed Forces ee 1 ~ 
WwW eapons Project as defined in our budget estimate for fiscal year 19 

The Armed Forces Special Weapons project, hereafter referred to 
as “the project,” is a tri-service organization of the Department of 
Defense answering to the Chief of Staff, United States Army, the 
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Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, and, of course, the Secretary of Defense. It is manned by 
personnel from the three Departments. Essentially, our mission re- 
mains unchanged, that is, we provide technical, logistical, and train- 
ing support to the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
the research, development, production, storage, modification, and in 
handling of atomic weapons; and do certain definite tasks for the 
Secretary of Defense. In discharging our responsibilities, we con- 
tinuously coordinate our actions with the staff agencies of the Armed 
Forces and with nonmilitary agencies of the Government concerned 
with the military application of atomic energy. 

The project is manned by individuals and units of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and consists of a field command at Sandia Base, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., units to maintain and operate storage sites, 
liaison detachments at some major Atomic Energy Commission in- 
stallations and a project headquarters at Washington, D. C. For 
administrative reasons, our budget estimate is included in that of the 
Department of the Army and consists of three parts, namely: Re- 
search and development, operation and maintenance, and procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles. (This latter heading is somewhat 
of a misnomer as applied to the project, in that we do not procure 
missiles). 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For research and development during fiscal year 1959, new 
funds in the amount of $11 million are requested in the appropria- 
tion, “Research and Development, Army,” project 5730, to finance 
research and development projects divided into two broad classi- 
fications entitled “Applied Research” and “Supporting Research.” 

The purpose of the applied research portion of our budget is for the 

support of laboratory work and theoretical studies of the effects of 
nuclear weapons in the areas of air blast, ground and underwater shock, 
heat, and nuclear radiation including fallout. Like most research 
these programs are of a continuing nature. As a result of the progress 
to date we are able to predict, with reasonable accuracy, the effects of 
heat, blast, and nuclear radiation on persons and things. As newer, 
better, and more accurate weapons systems are developed, however, re- 
quirements are established for new information. 
* As an example, we have a considerable effort in laboratory and 
theoretical work to obtain information on weapons effects at high alti- 
tudes; that is, how much of the weapon energy goes into heat, blast, 
and. nuclear radiation in rarefied atmosphere. Another example is 
the development of information for the designing of structures which 
will withstand the effects of large nuclear weapons. 

The requirement for better information on the effect of nuclear radi- 
ation and thermal energy on humans, including the means of treating 
these.effects, is an important area of research. Much of our laboratory 
work is designed to develop fundamental information which can be 
used for the treatment of mass burn casualties, and to obtain a better 
understanding of how comparatively small radiation doses received 
over extended periods of time affect health and longevity. 

While we have learned a great deal about radioactive fallout from 
nuclear weapons, we propose to continue with our programs for defin- 
ing, with as great accuracy as possible, the amounts and kinds of radio- 
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activity deposited in local and worldwide fallout. This program is 
being coordinated with the Atomic Energy Commission. 

For the applied research portion of our budget, we request new 
funds in the amount of $3,973,000. 

The remainder of our research and development budget estimate 
concerns supporting research. This category includes preliminary 
planning, preparation, and conduct of full-scale tests. In addition 
to obtaining valuable field data, this supporting research is used to 
test the validity of our laboratory and theoretical work. 

Effects data taken in the field is obtained from both Atomic Energy 
Commission development devices and Department of Defense spon- 
sored events. In this way, the effects phenomena associated with a 
number of shots with a wide range of yields at or near the surface is 
well documented. Also, the response of structures and equipment to 
these types of shots has been obtained and is now predictable with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, except for the measurements close in 
to surface zero. 

Our future full-scale testing effort will place emphasis on obtaining 
weapon effects data under special environmental conditions such as 
high altitudes or underground and on obtaining certain close in effects 
data. Also, we will determine the effects of nuclear w eapons in rela- 
tion to special operational problems such as those in the antiintercon- 
tinental ballistics missile program. 

For the supporting research portion of our research and develop- 
ment budget estimate, we request new funds in the amount of $7,027,- 
000 fiscal year 1959. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


The second part of our budget involves the operation and mainte- 
nance of our field installations and headquarters. For fiscal year 
1959, we request $28,285,000 in the appropriation, “Operation and 
maintenance, Army,” project 2763. Included in this amount is 
$9,035,000 for the extra military expenses of atomic tests. 

For definition, extra military expenses of atomic tests, include the 
extra expenses of a military nature which are incurred as a result of 
atomic test operations and which are not properly attributable to any 
specific research and development project. Specifically, in this eate- 
gory are modification to and subsequent restoration of equipment, air- 
craft or ships, miscellaneous operation and logistical support; travel 
and transportation, charter of ship and airer aft, and weather service. 
The costs of operating ships or aircraft, including the pay and allow- 
ances of military personnel, who may participate in a test operation, 
are normal service operating expenses and are not budgeted by the 
project. 

The balance of our request in the appropriation “Operation and 
maintenance, Army,” that is, $19,250,000, will provide for the day-te- 
day expenses of operating and maintaining the national stockpile 
sites, Sandia Base, the Field Command of the project, and our head- 
quarters. 

Our request for funds considers the fact that many administrative, 
engineering, technical, maintenance, inspection, and property manage- 
ment positions are filled by civilian personnel who are needed by the 


. 
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project in specific fields of endeavor. For this purpose, our request is 
$10,377,000, which amount includes retirement contribution, insurance, 
and taxes. 

The remaining portion of our normal operation and maintenance 
request, that is, $8, 873,000, will provide for services and support costs, 
including such technical tr aining of personnel as may be required by 
the Chiefs of the several services in the assembly, handling, storage, 
surveillance, maintenance, salvage, and disposal of atomic w eapons. 
Additionally, our request includes provision for the routine mainte- 
nance of our facilities, which involves repair, mimor new work, and 
furnishing of utilities. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


The next segment of the project’s budget estimate is contained in 
the appropriation “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” 
program 4000, for which obligation authority in the amount of $20 
million is requested for fiscal year 1959. Of this amount, $700,000 is 
included in project 4041 for replacement of vehicles and $19,300,000 
is in project 4071 for procurement of special weapons. 

We plan to replace approximately 17 percent of our automotive 
inventory. Replacement of vehicles will be limited to those vehicles 
which meet the Department of Defense vehicle-replacement criteria. 

In project 4071, $19,300,000 is requested for the procurement of 
special- weapons supplies and equipment from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. These supplies and equipment will be used to train indi- 
viduals and units of the Army, Navy (including Marines) and the 
Armed Forces special-weapons project. The Department of the Air 
Force submits its requirements and cites its funds to the project. 
These Air Force items are combined with the end items required by 
the other services and the project into one schedule which is placed 
with the Atomic Energy Commission for procurement and production. 

The number of organizational units to be trained in an operational 
capability in the assembly and/or delivery of atomic weapons has 
steadily increased. Some of the representative types of units for 
which the project buys special weapons materiel are assembly organ- 
izations at national stockpile sites, weapons teams in aircraft carriers, 
Army Ordnance guided missile ‘and special-weapons support com- 
panies, and marine atomic ordnance platoons. 

The specific requirements of the Army, Navy, and the project for 
training bombs and warheads and major assemblies and components 
are computed on the basis of the number of units to be trained in a 
capability for a specific type of weapon and the funds requested will 
support these requirements. Assigned unit missions require the prep- 
aration of allowance lists for test, h: indling, and assembly equipment, 
and our budget estimate contains minimum essentials to execute mili- 
tary assignments. Test and handling equipment presently being 
requested, or procured in the past, is used for war reserve as well as 
training weapons. 

Our budget estimate also includes the estimated cost of special 
weapons to be procured for Army and Navy units for operational 
suitability test programs conducted by these services for the purposes 
of evaluating the compatibility of specific weapons with given deliv- 
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ery systems and evaluating the proficiency of personnel and efficiency 
of procedures in the complete stockpile to target sequence. Addition- 
ally, we are requesting procurement of first-year repair parts for 
concurrent delivery with training weapons and test and handling 
equipment, as well as procurement of specially designed material and 
equipment required for the repair and maintenance of all training 
weapons and test and handling equipment. 

Finally, we have a continuing program for the rework, modifi- 
cation, and/or modernization of training we apons, major assemblies 
and components, and test and handling equipment to improve the 
functional uses of this material and equipment; the budget estimate 
reflects our request to continue these efforts. 


SUMMARY 


The funds being requested in fiscal year 1959 represent our best 
estimates of the minimum amounts considered necessary to perform 
our responsibilities and in summary are: 
For new funds: 

Research and development (project 5730) 


______ $11, 000, 000 
Operation and maintenance (project 2763) - 


abuiihd . 28, 285, 000 





Procurement of equipment and missiles ( projec t 4041 Pi ag 700, 000 
Procurement of equipment and missiles (project 4071) _----_~__ 19, 300, 000 
Total 


OS Si2Ee 3) OF AUS BOTT i sti’ D outy lo 8 Digeiagigs 
We are prepared to provide such additional information on our 

activities, in an off-the-record presentation, as the committee may 

desire. The presentations will contain classified-restricted data. 


TESTING OF NUCLEAR DEVICES 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, for the confidential record, what is your 
thinking thus far as to our position as a result of this Russian an- 
nouncement that they will stop their atomic tests? How should we 
react? I am not talking about it from the standpoint of the State 
Department but from the standpoint of the Department of Defense. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Have they finished that test? How long has it been 
since we had a big test ? 

Admiral Parker. Two years. Our tests in the Pacific were on 2- 
year intervals. 

Mr. Manon. We had some in Nevada last year. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, but those are small tests in the lower yields. 

Mr. Frioop. How many months would that encompass—our next 
series of summer tests? 

Admiral Parker. It is expected to start about the 2ist of April 
presently and would probably last until the 1st of July if weather is 
good and they do not get delays because of bad weather. 

Mr. Foon. Is that all? 

Admiral Parker. Possibly a little into July. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be practical from a military standpoint for 
us to announce after this series of tests that we have given considera- 
tion to the suggestions of the Soviet Union and we are willing to join 
them in this suspension of tests? 
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REASONS FOR TESTING 


_ Admiral Parker. We could stop testing. The problem, of course, 
in nuclear testing is that involved in any scientific endeavor. You 
come up with a theory or idea and you must. have experimental evi- 
dence to prove that your theory is good. If we quit testing any time 
in any field we have to give up a large part of our ability to prove 
anything that we come up with in this business in the weapons field. 


TESTING OF “CLEAN” BOMBS 


Mr. Fioop. How bona fide was your invitation to these people to 
attend your “clean” bomb tests? 

Admiral Parker. That was not fundamentally my business, but I 
understand that they expect them to pick it up and come out there. 
Arrangements are being made to take any scientists and try to give 
them a demonstration within reason. We have the problem of not 
revealing important data. 

Mr. Fioop. You would expect India, Ceylon, Burma, Japan, and 
neutralist powers who are against all testing to appear at the tests? 

Admiral Parker. We expect some of the members. 

Mr. Fioop. Would that place an imprimatur on what you are doing? 

Admiral Parker. We have invited members particularly, as I 
understand it, of the United Nations group studying this. 

Mr. Fioop. I am probing your bona fide intention. I am wonder- 
ing about this. If these groups, who are opposed in principle and 
so declare opposition to the whole theory of testing as a fact, whether 
it should not occur to me to question your bona fide intention when 
you know, or should know, that by their being there, they would be 
embracing your program. 

Admiral Parker. It very well may be that they will not. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Parker, what is the total amount of money 
requested for the Armed Forces special-weapons project in fiscal year 
1959? 

Admiral Parker. $59 million in new funds. More precisely, 
$59.285 million. 

Mr. Manon. What are the total obligations for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 actually as of the latest date, and estimated for fiscal year 
1959 % 

Admiral Parker. I would like to correct possibly a misunderstand- 
ing in my answer to Mr. Flood’s question earlier about the funds. The 
funds that we are talking about are not needed if testing is stopped, is 
what I have reference to. We are not talking about all of our budget 
by any manner of means. We are talking about $7 million of research 
and development and about $9 million of extraordinary military ex- 
penses of tests which shows up under “Operation and maintenance.” 

Mr. Manon. In what service? Army? 

Admiral Parker. This shows up in the Army budget under 
AFSWP. That is the AFSWP work for all three services. We are 
not talking about the total 1959 budget not being needed. 

Mr. Manon. This is budgeted by the Army ? 





= —————— 
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Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; it isa number of line items in the Army 
budget. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Parker. In 1958 we estimated our obligations at a total 
of $89.903 million. As of February 28, 1958, we have only obligated 
$29.470 million, or 33.8 percent, of our total expected estimated “obli- 
gations. We have additional commitments, as we call them—that is, 
we have told people we will provide money to do these things, test 
these things, and so forth—in the amount of $74,365,482, or a total of 
commitments and obligations as of the 28th of February of this year, 
82.7 percent of our estimated obligations. 

Mr. Manon. Who is most familiar with the detailed figures here ? 

Admiral Parker. Captain James. 

Mr. Manon. Captain James, will you advise as to what the facts 
are with respect to obligations for fiscal year 1957 ? 

I do not believe we have had that yet. 


cape James. The obligations for fiscal year 1957 for the total 
are $54,111,777. 


UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. How much was carried over unexpended from fiscal 
year 1957¢ First, into fiscal year 1957 how much was carried over 
peor: d 

Captain James. May I ask a question? Is that unexpended 
unobligated ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Unexpended. You can also give us the figures as to 
unobligated funds, but I was asking for the unexpended balances for 
fiscal year 1957 and 1958 and estimated for fiscal year 1959. 

Captain James. The unliquidated obligations at the end of 1957 
were $30,838,867 

Mr. Manon. That is on the unliquidated obligations ? 

Captain James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where you had not expended the funds, how much 
— was not obligated at all? 

Captain James. The unobligated balance at the end of 1957 was 
$28,364,085. 
UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. You mean by “unliquidated obligations” all funds 

gi se to you that had not been expended ? 
Captain James. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What is the estimated figure for 1958 and 1959? 

Captain James. The estimated unliquidated obligations at the end 
of fiscal year 1958 are $47 million. 

The unobligated balance at the end of fiscal year 1958 is estimated 
to be $3,500,085. The unliquidated obligations at the end of fiscal 
vear 1959 are estimated to be $33 million, and the unobligated balance 
at the end of fiscal year 1959 is estimated to be $3,500,085. 


24186——58 44 
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COMPARATIVE PERSONNEL FIGURES 


Mr. Manon. What are the comparative personnel figures for fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959, military and civilian? 

Admiral Parker. Through 1957 and 1958, our situation personnel- 
wise was the same within 1 or 2 civilians. I do not have the 1957 
figures right here, but it has changed very little. 

“Our figures for both 1957 and 1958 are total military, 1,234 officers 
and 5,795 enlisted men and 2,025 civilians. 

For fiscal year 1959 we expect to have 1,171 officers, 5,266 enlisted 
men, and 2,102 civilian personnel. 

We do have the civilians for 1957. 

The figure was 1,987 civilians, a difference of 38. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF AFSWP 


Mr. Manon. Will you supply for the record the average grade and 
pay of the civilian employees ? 
Admiral Parker. I will, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Pay of civilian personnel 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal vear 





1957 1958 1959 
Sblpaen 2 ee ol re SEAL aaa earl caeasi tical Siacnones 
Average salary... op Scone veh by $4, 594 | $4, 681 | $4, 729 
Average grade. __- Bi ee eR i oe el GS 72 | GS 7.4 GS 7.5 





Mr. Manon. Will you also tell us generally where these people are 
located ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

The AFSWP organization consists of the headquarters in Wash- 
ington, where we have on the order of 125 civilians. I can give you 
the exact figures later. In the field command at Albuquerque, which 
includes the field command itself and the Sandia Base organization— 
perhaps I had better go off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Admiral Parker. Here are the exact figures: 

Headquarters, AFSWP, 112 civilians. Headquarters, field com- 
mand at Sandia Base, Albuquerque, 506 civilians. At Sandia Base 
itself, 805 civilians. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1957, 1958, AND 1959 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Parker, you have outlined the various esti- 

mates for fiscal year 1959 and you have not given the amount for 1958 
or indicated whether there is an increase or a decreased requirement 
in fiscal year 1959. Please give us that information at this time. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

For your information, we have a presentation which is classified, 
restricted data covering “Research and development.” When we have 
these figures for previous years compared with this year, giving you 
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the exact information as to what we want to do with the money, then 
we also have one for “Operation and maintenance” and one for “Pro- 
curement of missiles.” 

If you would like us to put that on, we can give you each year as 
to how much we spent for these things and what the money is that 
we are asking for to spend next year. We have that in quite some 
detail. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to go into it in great detail, but we 
would be glad to have the highlights of it. 

Admiral Parker. This is material for a presentation of 40 minutes 
for those three items. 

Mr. Maron. Could you summarize that for us? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; we can. 

Mr. Manon. We will put this on the confidential record for the 
committee. 

Mr. Miter. Are those total figures going to be classified ? 

Admiral Parker. No, sir. It can be unclassified. bi total figures 
by “Research and development” will be in the books, si 

Mr. Mruter. The comparative figures that the chairman was speak- 
ing about? 

Admiral Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman, to save time could they not prepare 
that and submit that later at the appropriate point in the record ? 

Mr. Marron. Why do you not undertake to do that for us, prepare 
a table for the rec ord that will give us unclassified information that 
will be helpful to us in our further deliberations? 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Which, among other things, will include your 


request for 1958 and 1957 in comparison with the $59.285 million that 
you are requesting here. 


Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. And which will include the amounts that you 
have requested in 1958 and 1957 under the headings, “Research and 
development,” “Operation and maintenance,” “Procurement and 
equipment of missiles’—two categories—for comparison with the 

table that appears at the end of your statement. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir, we can provide that. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Direct obligations 


| ! ' 
| sear fiseal| Estimated, | Estimated, 
| 








year 1957 fiscal year | fiscal year 
1958 1959 

| | ‘ 
Research and dev ren oT pment i bing : bas | $13, 637, i” | $29,500,000 | $11, 000, 000 
Oper ition and m mance. .. 19, 467, 5 | 27, 389, 000 28, 285, 000 
Procurement of equ uip yment and missiles......____ ie ds icunae) | SCE, 166 | 33,014,000 | 20, 000, 000 
slanntngen iene tadee snail nial as 
Total_.....___.. ah, 23S OT i ----- ‘64,111,777 | 89, 903, 000 | 59, 285, 000 

; 








Mr. Wiccteswortn. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that this was 
asked for, but could we have an overall obligational figure as of some 
recent date ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; I think that I gave that just a minute 
ago—$54,111,777 for fiscal year 1957. 


Mr. Maun. Yes, I believe he did. 
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PROCUREMENT OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


How many missiles do you propose to buy ? 

Admiral Parker. We do not buy missiles,. That is a just a general 
heading of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean the missile itself, but the component 
parts for the missiles. 

Admiral Parker. No, sir. We buy atomic weapons for training 
purposes and that would be an atomic weapon which was not in itself, 
or did not in itself, include nuclear material. That is, a weapon 
which is called an operational suitability test weapon. That does not 
include nuclear material nor weapons and material produced by the 
AEC. We buy them for the Army and Navy and AFSWP itself. 

We do not buy for the Air Force. The Iie Force budgets that 
separately and provides the money to the AEC through AFSWP? 


REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. On page 6 of your statement reference was made to the 
replacement of vehicles. How many vehicles are to be replaced in 
fiscal 1959, what is the present vehic ‘le inventory, and what justifica- 
tion is there for the number of vehicles which you operate / 

Admiral Parker. We are trying to replace this year 17 percent of 
our vehicles. 

The number of vehicles we are asking for is 323. Passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles number 28 and trucks and trailers number 295. That 
17 percent makes our total inventory about 1,800. 

Mr. Manon. Where are most of these located ¢ 

Admiral Parker. Most of them at our sites and at Sandia Base. 
The national stockpile sites have vehicles to operate. We have all 
kinds—fire trucks, ambulances, vehicles to move weapons, to tow the 
weapons on their own carriages, trucks to carry weapons, and so on. 

Mr. Mitier. Are any of these conventional vehicles or are they all 
military vehicles? 

Admiral Parker. We try to have as much as possible in the way of 
commercial vehicles. The expense of maintenance, and so forth, of 
the military vehicle we are trying to avoid, sir. 

Mr. Miter. How old are the oldest ones that you are presumably 
replacing ? 

Admiral Parker. The ones we are trying to replace, sir, are older 
than the criteria set up by the Department of Defense for replacement 
of vehicles by mileage and age, sir. Each one has a different category. 

The average age of our vehicles is 1952 to 1953, sir. 

The percentage procurement to the vehicle inventory in past years 
has been quite low so it is starting to build up now. 

Our organization really got going in the late 1940’s and early 1950's, 
sir, so the vehicles we got at that time are now wearing out. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF BASES 


Mr. Rirey. What support do you get besides the budget you are 
presenting here? What about the operation and maintenance of the 
bases such as Sandia Base ? 

Admiral Parker. That is in my budget. It is under my command. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Ritey. That is also in this budget? 

Admiral Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Rirzy. What expenses do you have that are not in this budget 
other than military, if any ? 

Colonel Davis. Normal pay and allowances are paid by the services. 

Admiral Parker. And that would include the food ? 

Colonel Davis. We are furnished this by the services; sir. We main- 
tain all our own buildings. We maintain our own vehicles, and in 
general we are doing that by having the major work done at a nearby 
military base. We do not try to maintain our own overhaul equip- 
ment for vehicles other than a very small part, such as greasing and 
minor repairs. 


STORAGE AREAS 


Mr. Manon. What do you store in the storage areas? 

Admiral Parker. Atomic weapons, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Weapons themselves? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. The AFSWP has the national stockpile 
sites. It has the large percentage of the stockpiling of atomic weap- 
ons. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SEPARATE BUDGETING FOR EACH SERVICE’S REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. You do not include Air Force requirements. Why 
is that ¢ 

Admiral Parker. That was a situation which arose some years ago. 
It has been worked out over the years. In 1960 the Army and the 
Navy will budget for their own procurement similar to the way the 
Air Force does it now, that is, their procurement of the things made 
by the AEC that the Army and Navy wish to buy. 

Mr. Fioopv. We are interested in which is the best. If it is good now 
why should it be changed? If it is not good now why should we have 
it at all? 

Admiral Parker. Because the question continues to be raised, why 
does AFSWP budget for the Army and Navy and not the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That is my question. 

Admiral Parker. The Office of the Secretary of Defense went into 
this. Mr. Elliott is here and he might wish to say something about it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the beginning 

Mr. Fioop. You took the words right out of my mouth. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the beginning of this operation it was rather small 
and there were no organizations in Army, Navy or Air Force which 
could carry on this work. 

Over a period of time each of the three services developed a capa- 
bility in handling atomic weapons in estimating requirements and in 
otherwise integrating atomic weapons into the regular weapons sys- 
tems, so it now has been determined—and the Air Force was the first 
one to ask for this authority and they were given it—that Army and 
Navy should integrate the determination of requirements and the 
budgeting and all similar responsibility into their regular systems 
just as any other weapon. 

The funds will still be handled through AFSWP. There will be 


consolidated procurement through the AEC by AFSWP. Army, 
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Navy, and Air Force will make their requirements known through the 
AFSWP organization just as they now do. . The budgeting arrange- 
ment change simply will be to relieve the Army budget, for one thing, 
of a certain amount of the burden they now carry. I am sure they 
will welcome that. 

Mr. Fioop. We are going to give birth to some kind of a sacred 
cow here in a few days at the Department of Defense level with some 
more alphabet soup. 

How do you get mixed up with that? Does that put you out of 
business ? 

Admiral Parker. Not that I know of, sir. I have not been advised 
of the plan, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That very well could be. What I am groping for is 
this: If you are a special breed why do we need another special 
breed ? 

Admiral Parker. I do not know what this new organization is, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We don’t, either. 

Admiral Parker. I work for the Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 
They are my immediate bosses. They have given me a mission and 
a job to do and they have given me the people and places to do it. 

The mission is to support them in those matters regarding the atomic 
weapons for logistics, training, and technical matters in connection 
and in coordination with the AEC. , 

Mr. Froop. Then this new thing that will happen at the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with some new man who will soon get here, will 
not interfere with you. You are satisfied there is a place for you? 

Admiral Parker. I think so. I think there is a place for my or- 
ganization, this large organization, no matter how they organize. I 
think we have a job to do for the services no matter how they are 
organized. 

Mr. Fioop. We have the Atomic Energy Commission which does 
certain things by law. 

We have you, and you do certain things. 

Now we have this masked marvel coming in who will do certain 
things. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Then the President is about to send a message up here 
to pull out of a hat a new civilian commission which is to do certain 
things. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where do I come in here? Nobody seems to care, but 
I am trying to find out about this. Here are four things which hap- 
pened since the first of the year when I was not looking. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 


Admiral Parker. Of course, I do not know anything about the new 
plans, sir. I think everybody in the Pentagon is waiting to hear. 

I do not believe there will be any major change, no matter what 
is done. It may be my bosses will change, that I will have to report 
to someone else, but I think the organization will have a place to do 
business. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN AFSWP AND ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Froop. That will not affect what Mr. Elliott says about having 
direct purchases through their own integrated system through 
AEC? 

Admiral Parker. That I do not know, sir. I am unable to state 
because I do not know what the organization will be. 

Colonel Davis. The dealings w vith the AEC will continue to be 
done by AFSWP, by the project, and the services still will provide 
their requirements to AFSWP. AFSWP will be the contact with 
the AEC even though the budgeting for the funds will be done indi- 
vidually by the services as opposed to a joint venture. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Elliott, I thought, told me that the Air Force is 
now buying directly from AEC. 

Admiral Parxer. No, sir, they give us their requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. That is merely bookkeeping. They will buy directly 
from AEC. The Army and the Navy sooner or later will budget and 
buy directly from AEC. 

Admiral Parker. No, sir 

Mr. Exxiorr. Perhaps there is a misunderstanding. The Air Force 
does not now buy directly from AEC. They put their order through 
AFSWP where it is consolidated with Army and Navy and one order 
goes through. 

Mr. Fioop. These new fellows will not get in your way so far as 
you know ? 

Admiral Parker. So far as we know at this time. 


TRAINING IN ASSEMBLY AND DELIVERY OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. On page 6 of your statement you refer to the number 
of organization units to be trained in the assembly and/or delivery of 
atomic weapons. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And that it is steadily increasing. 

Explain this statement and give us an indication of trend. 

Admiral Parker. We have a chart on that, sir. 

I would like to say here in connection with this that the Air Force 
was the first organization to have the capability for atomic weapons 
so they built up quickly to a certain number. 

Their organizations are quite large. In other words, it may be a 
whole wing which has delivery capability and that is supported by 
another large organization. 

The Navy came into the business and in general their units are 
relatively small; aboard a carrier some years ago they had 12 men in 
the atomic w eapons business. 

Now the Navy is getting more ships which have atomic caer 
of some sort, and the Army now is coming in with HONEST JOHN 
battalions, and so on, so these things are now growing. 

This chart gives you a picture over the past 2 years and shows the 
growth of assembly units in numbers, and this is just numbers of 
units, whether large or small—— 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Units of what? 

Admiral Parker. Special weapons unit in a carrier which might 
be 67 or 70 men; a Marine organization supporting a Marine air 
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wing which might be 30 or 40 men, or an Air Force depot squadron 
which might be several hundred men. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Atomic capability is growing. 

Admiral Parker. Very rapidly. 

Mr. Froop. It is a progressive condition in all branches of the 
services. 

Admiral Parker. What we have now talked about in numbers, of 
course, is confidential and it is restricted data. 

Mr. Froop. It is just a question of time and degree. This will be- 
come progressive until there will be practically no elements, including 
the cooks in all branches, who will not be so classified if you can project 
yourself far enough ahead. 

Admiral Parker. There will be a pentomic division, and so forth. 


OPERATIONAL SUITABILITY TEST PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. How much money will be devoted to the requirements 

set out on page 7 of your statement ? 
Admiral Parker. The middle paragraph ? 

Mr. Manon. I refer to the paragraph beginning: “Our budget esti- 
mates also includes.” 

Admiral Parker. The chart shows 1958, 1959 and 1960 programs and 
what we plan to buy for training bombs and warheads for Army, Navy, 
and Marines and AFSWP, not Air Force, major assemblies and com- 
ponents, test, handling and assembly equipment, operational suitability 
test weapons. 

Mr. Fioop. Why wouldn’t test and handling equipment be opera- 
tional equipment? W hy would it be different ? 

Admiral Parker. It is operational equipment. The test equipment 
is to test both war reserve weapons, as we call weapons which are those 
reserved for war in our stockpile, and training weapons. 

Mr. Fioop. The kinds of things you are handling have to be good 
for both purposes obviously. 

Admiral Parker. That is right; war reserve and training weapons. 

Then when we get to maneuver weapons it is taking it out of a stock- 
pile, loading it into a plane for training or even flying it. Sometimes 
they are damaged and we repair them because we have dam: aged an 
AKC weapon. 

We handle repair of other special-weapons materiel, and a modern- 
ization program. We also try to make it fit new planes and things of 
that sort, so we have to modify the training weapons and the OST 
weapons. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Norrett. I want to say that I have listened to the admiral with 
a great deal of concern regarding various projects he has submitted. 
I think we have reached a time when we have to do something, and I 
am for you completely. I want to say so and I want you to know it. 

Admiral Parker. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Wiccreswortu. Admiral, is the overall request which you are 
making at this time, $59,285,000, greater or less than what we gave 
vou for the current year ? 
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Admiral Parker. We expect this year to obligate $89 million, sir. 
Mr. WiecLEswortH. So it is a decrease? 

Admiral Parker. Almost $30 million. 

This year we are asking for $59 million plus. 


MISSION OF ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Nn 


Mr. Wice_esworrH. On page 2 of your statement you say: 


Our mission remains unchanged, that is, we provide technical, logistical, and 
training support to the Departments of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force in 
the research, development, production, storage, modification, and handling of 
atomic weapons. 

You also do certain definite tasks for the Secretary of Defense. 

I am still not clear as to just exactly what this agency does, For 
instance, What do you do in the field of research? What do you do 
in the field of development? What do you do in the field of modifica- 
tion ? 

Admiral Parker. I would like to answer you and give it. to you as 
clearly as I can, sir. 

Might I start out by saying that the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project is an offshoot of the early Manhattan Engineering District 
which did everything about atomic weapons in World War II. It 
developed them, trained the people who flew them, stored the few we 
had, did research, intelligence work, and everything else. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission was established in 1946 they 
divided it up, and the AE SC took all those things established by law. 
The rest. of the real military use of these things, the things that the 
inilitary had to do to be prepared to use these things, and the security 
of the weapons themselves, was turned over to the Armed Forces 
special-weapons project. 

At that time the AFSWP trained the bombardier in the plane. He 
trained the staff officer who studied how to use the few number of 
weapons we had at the time to the best capability. They took charge 
of the security of the storage site. They followed for the Department 
of Defense as a whole all matters of development, research interests 
in the Atomic Energy Commission. In other words, they were the 
chain by which the information flowed in many regards back and 
forth at a working level between the Department of Defense agencies, 
that is the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the AEC. 

At a high level the Military and the Liaison Committee was estab- 
lished by the original law to do this kind of work. 

AFSWP has continued to do all these things. For instance, in 
research and development we have a research and development organ- 
ization which visits the laboratories, collects information from them, 
what they are doing, how they foresee the future. We are not doing 
research and development of weapons per se ourselves but we are col- 
lecting this information and disseminating it to the services. We 
publish special-development reports keeping ‘track—— 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Do you act asan agent of the AEC? 

Admiral Parker. Agent of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wicatrsworrn. Is the AEC doing the same thing? 

Admiral Parker. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is it not in contact with all these places and 
picking up available information ? 
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RELATION OF AEC AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Admiral Parker. We go into the AEC laboratories doing the work 
and get the information. They do not come and tell us. We get it 
from them. This is long-established precedent. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. Why is this system preferable? Why has not 
the AEC the information all ready and why does that not make it 
unnecessary for you to perform this function ? 

Admiral Parker. The information has to get into the Department 
of Defense at a working level and not come in at the top and filter 
down day in and day out. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Why can’t AEC feed the information which 
it has in its laboratories rather than having you go in and dig it out? 

Admiral Parker. They could. I imagine they could give us reports 
from time to time. We would not be knowledgeable about the influ- 
ence of these things. We would not be permitted then, at the work- 
ing level in the AEC, be sure that the work they did meet the opera- 
tional requirements of the services. Working ‘up an atomic bomb 
with safety devices, it has to be married to various planes and war- 
heads—— 


FUNCTION OF ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Wicciesworru. You are in effect a liaison setup between AEC 
on the one hand and the armed services on the other # 

Admiral Parker. Very definitely, sir. That is, in development and 
research. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is your principal function ? 

Admiral Parker. In research and development. We have many 
other functions. 

Then AEC produces a weapon. They want to send that some 
place. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What is your function with respect to produc- 
tion? Thesame thing? 

Admiral Parker. The weapon is produced after development goes 
along. We know about it; we have to keep track of the dev elopment 
schedule so we can marry those development schedules into the re- 
quirements for movements of weapons to various stockpile sites and 
to overseas commanders, and so forth. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. You do no production yourself whatsoever ? 

Admiral Parker. No, sir; but we do get greatly involved in the 
movement of weapons from the producer through the national stock- 
pile sites or the operational storage sites into the hands of the com- 
manders to be available. 

This isa very large part of our operation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF AFSWP TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WicereswortH. When you say—do certain definite tasks for 
the Secretary of Defense—— 

Admiral Parker. We have two specific tasks for the Secretary of 
Defense. We have been charged by him with keeping him informed 
of the.status of the national stockpile from all angles—safety, num- 
bers, where they are and so forth, accidents an so on. 
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Mr. Wicenesworrs. You actually run those sites? Is your per- 
sonnel in their actually operating them ? 

Admiral Parker. We run the national stockpile sites. They are 
under my command. There are many other sites. Some are under 
service command and some area command. 

Mr. Wicéteswortu. What is the other principal special task? 

Admiral Parker. We have a wide variety of others. 

Mr. WiccLesworrH. You said you had two particular ones. 


STORAGE SITES 


Admiral Parxer. The other one is in connection with storage sites 
in the United States. We have been charged by the Secretary of De- 
fense wil reviewing the plans to insure that they provide adequate 
security and safety and operational reliability. 

Mr. Mitzer. Sites other than these? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. Sites mantained by deployed units? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. What is this? 

Admiral Parker. Review of plans. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. It does not involve actual control or operation 
as in the other instance? 

Admiral Parker. No, sir. In the weapons effects-business we have 
a lot of other things: coordinating information, writing books used 
by the services, and so on. We wrote an unclassified book on nuclear 
weapons effects; we prepare tests, help conduct tests, and so on. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. You have a setup here of 8,400 people all told. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Where are they? Are they mostly in one cen- 
tral office ? 

Admiral Parker. We have about 300 in Washington. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Three hundred ? 

Admiral Parker. The national stockpile site consists of approxi- 
mately 700 people. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. Seven hundred at a stockpile site ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. We have about 40 percent on security. 
This may have 12,000 feet of fence. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. Guards and that sort of thing? 

Admiral Parker. It is very heavily guarded, sir. We have opera- 
tional people who bring the weapons out, get them ready, move them 
out to the airfield to be picked up. To go off on emergency early war- 
time readiness, each weapon has to be overhauled at regular intervals. 
We have about 700 of our people at each site—700 to 800. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Parker. The Marines are the guards at the Navy sites. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitter. I think we have covered this quite thoroughly. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespay, Aprit 2, 1958. 
NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. J. A. SAMFORD, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

DR. H. T. ENGSTROM, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 

DR. A. SINKOV, ACTING ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY AGENCY 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, 

I would like to make a statement off the record before we begin. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We have the National Security Agency people with 
us today, and we will hear from them at this time. 

General Samrorp. Dr. Engstrom and Dr, Sinkoy and I are here in 
behalf of the National Security Agency. Our Agency was 'recom- 
mended by the National Security Council, established by the President, 
and is organized under the Secretary of. Defense, and our funds are 
provided us through appropriations of the United States Army. 

We are now asking for funds totaling $99.7 million, $82.7 million 
under the “Qperations and maintenance” appropriation and $17 mil- 
lion under the “Research and development” appropriation. 

Our planned presentation includes an explanation of how we divide 
these funds between our primary missions, between our major. pro- 
grams, a comparison of previous years, and a discussion of each of 
these major programs, 

We would be most grateful, Mr. Chairman, if the record be not 
maintained further than this point. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Without objection we will not. make a confidential 
record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your testimony and the 
information you have given this committee. 


La a ITER i AT AE 
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NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
RIFLE PRACTICE 


Wepnespay, Aprit 2, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 
COL. HUGH W. STEVENSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 195s détiniars| 1959 estimate 


| 








i 
| 


Program by activities: Promotion of military marksm: ey 
among civilians (total obligations) - -- si $239, 234 $250, 000 $300, 000 
Financing Unobligated balance no longer available... .- | 117, 766 | : ie 
ES -|———__—__—--- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -- | 357, 000 250, 000 é 300, 000 





Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
acemieauans iatninaiplamnaiaaoaags pimiecignyenainieapeetnnigeniaytionts hea oak —|——_—_______|__ ~ 
fotal number of permanent positions. -_-_- ; | 19 | 17 7 
Average number of all employees. - bedeak pice hele £3 -| 17 16 6 
Number of employees at end of year_-.---- 15 7 17 
Average GS grade and salary........-..--..-- . Po te 4.6 $3,960 / 46 _ $3, 960 4.6 "$3, 960 
01 Personal services: | 

Permanent positions $67, 038 | $63, 704 | $63, 698 
Other personal services 296 302 
Total personal services. | 67, 038 64, 000 | 64, “000 
02 Travel. put 21, 340 30, 000 73, 500 
03 Transportation of things | 1, 666 3, 250 3, 250 
04 Communication services. _-. k | 599 600 600 
07 Other contractual services... .-_. 25,956 | 26, 000 30, 000 
"8 Supplies and materials. 41,710 53, 500 60, 250 
09 Equipment , 80, 915 | 68, 250 64, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... oes | 4, 300 4, 400 

15 Taxes and assessments-__- pode | 10 | MO Rislois 
Total obligations—_.__- 239, 234 | 250, 000 | 300, 000 

I | 





Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Traub ? 

General Traus. The next appropriation ba: be heard is the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice and the principal witness is Colonel Stev- 
enson, 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 


GBPNERAL STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Colonel Stevenson. Mr. Chairman and members of the ewe 
Secretary Milton, the president of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, had intended to be the principal witness for 
this activity. However, ’he is out of the country and unable to attend 
and he asked me to express his regrets to the committee. 
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Mr. Manon. Weare sorry that he is not ‘able. to be here but we 
believe that you and your assistants will be able to carry on. 

Colonel Stevenson. I have a brief statement which I would hike to 
read, with the permission of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Colonel Stevenson. It has been 55 years since the Congress, by leg- 
islative action, authorized the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice and assigned it the mission of promoting civilian 
marksmanship training in the United States. The Congress has re- 
iterated its belief in the program many times since 1903 by the en- 
acting of supplemental legislation, the most recent being the ae 
Forces Act of 1956, title 10 United States Code, sections 4307 to 43 
which incorporated and codified all previous acts. At the an 
time the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice consists 
of 25 members appointed by the Secretary of the Army from repre- 
sentatives of the Armed Forces, including the Reserve components. 
The National Rifle Association, and civilians from the country at 
large. The Board is primarily responsible for the marksmanship 
training of that large segment of the population who are of pre- 
induction and military age but are not normally included in training 
programs of the Armed Forces. 

The Board accomplishes its training mission through approxi- 
mately 4,000 shooting clubs scattered throughout the United States 
and its Territories. The actual instruction is given by instructors 
trained in the Board’s program and that of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. These instructors are volunteers who give their time and ex- 
perience as a public service. The firing is done mostly on ranges 
owned by the individual clubs. Because of these factors, the cost. to 
the Government of conducting the program has been negligible com- 
pared to its potential value. 

For the past several years the Board has concentrated on the enroll- 
ment of young men of preinduction age into the program with the 

result that the 12-to-18-year age group now far outnumbers the senior 
group. There are now 110,515 youths, 12 to 18 years old enrolled, 
compared to 88.022 at this time last year. This increase amounts to 
2514 percent. These individuals are enrolled in 1,931 civilian shoot- 
ing clubs which regularly conduct training with military-type rifles. 
In addition, 2,832 young men over 14 years of age, enrolled in 31 
schools, receive marksm: inship training with military- -type rifles under 
the Board’s program.” There are also 91,863 male citizens over 19 
vears of age enrolled in the program; 62 percent of the total enroll- 
ment is composed of members who are under 26 years of age. Per- 
centagewise, the total enrollment has increased 16 percent during the 
past year and is now 205,110. The rate of gain is approximately the 
same as last year. 

Yow have before you some charts which were passed out and I would 
like to refer to them now. 

On chart No. 1, that shows the number of clubs which were enrolled 

the program in the various categories and which have been en- 
rolled in this program since 1948. Then for comparative purposes 
we show the number that were enrolled in 1940, the last year before 
the war. Itcan be seen that progress over the years has been steady up 
until] 1957, which is the last fiscal year we have complete records for. 
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CHART : 1—Number of rifle clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of 
Civilian Mark ssmanshap, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1948-57 


| 1940 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 





i j | | | 
OO  ciiakicth inns 19 68 64 | 53 | 42 | 33 | 27 27 25 24 | 23 


ai VJ 
hed ereened | 386 929 | 981 | 1,025 | 1,138 | 1, 161 | 1, 223 | 1,350 | 1,319 | 1,468 | 1,813 
Senter 6. oc etdazunti.. 1, 547 | 1,766 } 1, 959 | | 1,986 | 2, 056 | | 9 » O17 | 1, 913 1, 967 1, 853 | 1, 757 1, 844 
Total cl 1, 952 | 2, 763 | | 3, 004 | 3, 064 3 3, 236 3, 211 | 3, 163 | 3, 344 | 3, 197 | 3, 249 | 3, 685 


On chart No. 2 is indicated the actual enrollment = individuals 
over the same period and that indicates a steady growth and also 
shows the growth of the junior group as compared with the senior 
group. In 1957 for the first time we had more young men, juniors, 
enrolled in the program than we have seniors; that is, over 25 years. 


Cuart No. 2.—IJndividual members of clubs and schools enrolled with the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1948-57 


i 
| 1940 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1983 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


| 

| 
— a | | i | 
NE = — — — <= { 


























School.....| 1,842 | 7,174 | 4,625 | 3,704} 3,252 | 2,803 | 2,648 | 2,726| 2,649} 2,238] 2,561 
Junior.....| 14, 610 | 34, 800 | 39,376 | 43,616 | 51, 114 | 56, 180 | 60, 442 | 63, 313 77,639 | 7,733 | 99,030 
Senior____. 84,840 | 90,713 | 99,525 | 98,315 | 98, 817 | 4, 807 | 91, 278 | 91, 424 | 79, 618 | 87,452 | 95, 276 














oe = 
Total... 201, 292 |132, 696 |! 626 pas, 635 153, 183. 153, 880 154, 368 je, 463 ls 59, 906 jie 423 | 196, 867 
| 


Chart No. 3 shows the information for the last 3 calendar years with 
the percentages in the various groups. There, again, the biggest nee - 
centage gain has been in the group to 12 to 18 years old and 19 to 2 
which is the group of people that we want to hit with this Sroapain. 
They are the young men of preinduction age. 


Cart No. 3.—Promotion of rifle practice—Participants supported by the NBPRP 























Actual, Actual, Actual, 
| Jan, 1, 1956 Jan. 1, 1957 | Jan. 1, 1958 
| Partic- Per- | Partic- Per- Partic- Per- 
ipants | cent ipants cent | ipants | cent 
ee | -|——_--_--——_ --_—- NSS eee 
ISG Wyedes. LL tite | 76,010} 46.8] $8,022] 498] 110,515 53.9 
19 90.96, YORE. wndgnwconqedenesdnececammenniice 9 220 5.7} 9,151 5.2 | 13,816 6.7 
Weel eter... | 75,003| 46.1} 77,069| 43.6 | 77.947} 38.0 
School cadets. ........-...------ spaniengecnis | 2,238 14 2, 368 4] 2,832) 14 
Weheithlust yirrodjue ett "162, 471 | begs eais | 176,6 ie os aS | 205, MOA fs ns 
Clubs: | Ta) Biletri aes aE | 7] | ba 7m 
MeddbeeY gsks 2 cule, st eke! | les | 1,342} 423] 1,580] 4&8 1,931 | 50.3 
a i a ee 1, 805 56.9 | 1775 | 62.5) 1, 879 48.9 
eo Sk shee ee ee 24 8 | 25 | 7 31 | 8 
' _ eee | a —E — 
PRCA ag secs eee tee he teeta DolQigen iil Teese. Ut $, 8819). J... 


| 
| 
i 


(The following table was also submitted for the record :) 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRacTicE—Matn WoRKLOAD 


Factors 
Membership 
| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Tout year 
1957, 1958, 1959, 
actual estimated | estimated 








4, 629 


Number of clubs and schools on rolls__..----- 466ah« | 3, 685 ae 4, 025 
251, 000 


Number of members on rolls 196, 867 221, 100 





eterno 


| 
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NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE—MAIN WoRKLOAD 
Factors—Continued 


Ammunition issues 





Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Rounds Value Rounds | Value | Rounds Value 
nals pe liiiecdtnel-~dieide stomps nan tr caauiclehdhcnaal tertbarshialpade t-aerundogi baie pda ache and tee 
Caliber .22: | | 
ew __| 15, 841,320 | $126,731 | 19,900,000 | $159, 200 | 24,900,000 | $199, 200 
Matches i De 89, 017 712 | 100, 000 800 | 100, 000 800 
Caliber .30 M1: Matches_._- | 1,033,063 | 144,629 | 1, 250, 000 175, 000 1, 500, 000 210, 000 
Caliber .30 M2: Clubs... ------.| 4,244,015 | 339,521 | 7,000,000 | 560,000 | 6,000, 000 480, 000 
Caliber .38: Matches__ ad’ cy 10, 000 | 650 | 10, 000 650 
Caliber .45° j | 
Re nee eee 340, 960 19, 094 400,000 | 22,400 550, 000 30, 800 
WOU L.2525..5355 5+ = + aidese 306,130 | 17,143 | 325,000} 18,200} 450, 000 25, 200 
Total value____- 44 __...| 647, 830 _..| 986,250 |............] 946, 650 


Colonel Stevenson. The Congress appropriated a total of $250,000 
for the Board’s activities for fiscal year 1958, and in addition, under 
section 632 of the General Provisions, ammunition was authorized the 
Board from Department of Defense stocks on & nonreimbursable 
basis. With the funds and ammunition available to it during fiscal 
year 1958 the Board was able to issue ammunition and targets for 
training purposes to all clubs and schools on the rolls of the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship. This fact resulted in the substantial 
growth indicated above. Also included in the funds provided in fiscal 
year 1958 was $25,000 for travel of civilian teams to the national 
matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. This was only one-third of the amount 
requested, but, even so, resulted in an increase in State civilian team 
participation from a total of 7 in 1956 to 21 in 1957. 

The $300,000 requested for fiscal year 1959 will enable the Board 
to give approximately the same support to the clubs and schools for 
the increased membership as the amount appropriated last year. In- 
cluded is $57,000 for the travel of civilian teams to the national 
matches. This amount is sufficient to permit about three-fourths of 
the States to send teams of not more than 10 members each to Camp 
Perry. The Board is anxious to build up the participation of State 
teams to the prewar level of 100 percent participation. The Small 
Arms Firing School conducted in connection with the national matches 
is a source of well-trained civilian instructors who are sorely needed 
in the Board’s markmanship program. The authority for the Board 
to draw upon the Department of Defense for ammunition on a non- 
reimbursable basis is again contained in section 680 of the General 
Provisions of the President’s budget. 

The $300,000 budget under consideration is by no means adequate 
to defray all of the expenses of the markmanship training conducted 
by the clubs, nor is it intended todo so. The ammunition and targets 
furnished are only a small part of that required by the average shooter 
during the year. Most of the ranges are privately owned and main- 
tained and the instructors contribute their time as a public service. 
The aid and the guidance furnished by the Board are only intended to 
stimulate a greater interest in markmanship among the young men of 
the Nation. Markmanship is only one facet of national defense but 
in case of war it is more important to the soldier than any other. 

In conclusion, the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice firmly believes that the markmanship training program sponsored 
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by it contributes significantly to national defense at little cost to the 
taxpayer. 

The $300,000 requested for fiscal year 1959 represents less than $1.50 
per enrolled member and is the minimum amount necessary to support 
o Board’s program during the coming year. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my statement. 


Mr. Stxes. We will place Secretary Milton’s statement at this point 
in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMy (Man- 
POWER, PERSONNEL, AND Reserve Forces), PresipeNt oF THE N«- 
TIONAL BOARD FOR THE Promorion or Ririe Pracrice 


Mr. Chi airman and members of the committee, we in the Army, as 
well as our sister services, actively support the marksmanship train- 
ing program of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. In this day of intense interest in highly developed scientific 
weapons we may be prone to minimize the significant role of our 
soldiers armed with a rifle who must still face the bulk of the enemy 
forces in ground combat. Until such time as the rifle is replaced by 
a more deadly individual weapon, we must continue to train hundreds 
of thousands of young men in its use. It is for this reason that we 
in the ground forces endorse wholeheartedly the marksmanship pro- 
gram of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

As you know, the National Board was created by an act of Congress 
55 years ago and assigned the mission of training civilians in the use 
of military-type rifles. The Board is also responsible for the national 
matches and the small-arms firing school held annually at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

In recent years the Board’s marksmanship program has been di- 
rected primarily toward the youth of the country of preinduction age. 
There are now 110,515 young men 12 to 18 years of age enrolled in 
the program compared to 88,022 at this time last year. This repre- 
sents an increase of over 25 percent. There are, as of January 1, 
1958, 3,810 rifle clubs and 31 schools on the rolls of the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. 

The President’s budget estimate for fiseal year 1959, which you 
have before you, provides $300,000 for the sane of the Board’s 
program. A total of $250,000 was approved by the Congress for 
this activity in fiscal year 1958. The increase over last year is 
accounted for by the addition of $32,000 for travel of civilian teams 
to the national matches, $10,000 for travel expenses of civilian 
members of the United States shooting team participating in the 
international shooting games to be held in Moscow, Russia, and the 
remainder is caused by an anticipated 15 percent increase in the 
number of clubs enrolled. 

The $25,000 included in the 1958 budget for the travel of civilian 
teams to the national matches resulted in increased participation by 
these teams from 7 in 1956 to 10 pistol teams and 16 rifle teams in 1957 
representing 21 different States. The $57,000 requested for civilian 
travel in fiseal year 1959 should permit about 75 percent of the States 
and Territories to participate in the matches and attend the small 

24186—58-——45 


! 
| 
) 
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arms firing school which is held in connection with them. This school, 
conducted by instructors from the United States Army Infantry 
School, is the best of its kind in the United States and is the source 
of several hundred qualified instructors each year. Al] competitors 
whose travel to the national matches is subsidized by the Government 
are required to attend the small arms firing school. The Board does 
not defray all of the travel expenses of members of civilian teams 
to the national matches. It merely subsidizes the member to the 
extent of 5 cents per mile and $1.50 per diem. This is about one- 
third of the- amount authorized for travel of civilians under the 
present Standard Travel Regulations. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate provides for the Board’s am- 
munition requirements under section 630 of the general provisions. 
The ammunition is to be furnished on a nonreimbursable tae from 
stocks of agencies of the Department of Defense. Ammunition re- 
quirements for fiscal. year 1959 amount to 25 million rounds of caliber 
22+ 1.5 million rounds of caliber .30 M1; 6 million rounds of caliber 
.30 M2; 10,000 rounds of caliber .38; and 1 million rounds of caliber 
45, with a total money value of $946,650. 

Gentlemen, I believe bat will agree with me that the budget request 
before you is not extravagant. It has been carefully reviewed and 
represents the minimum amount of funds required to enable the 
Board to carry out its mission during fiscal] year 1959. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to make a statement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NO SUPPORT OF BO. \RD’S ACTIVITIES BY WEAPON AND AMMUNITION 
MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Scrivner. You made a statement that this cost only about $1 
per participant. I love to shoot. If I had time I would like to get 
out once in a while. It is enjoyable to me and I do not mind paying 
for it out of my own pocket. 

The weapons makers, rifle manufacturers and ammunition manu- 
facturers are beneficiaries of this program, too. 

I have never been told whether any of those concerns, whether it 
is Remington, Colt, or whoever it may be, whether they ever con- 
tributed anything to the National Rifle Association for this program 
or whether any of the ammunition manufacturers ever have con- 
tributed anything. 

This should be their baby. They should take over lock, stock, and 
barrel and take it out of Government appropriations. 

Do you know of any contributions they make? 

Colonel Strvenson. Not tomy knowledge. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. What are your actual obligations as of January 31, 
1958 with comparable obligations for fiscal 1957, fiscal 1958, and 
anticipated fiscal 1959, and the personnel requirements for the same 
years ¢ 

Will you insert that in the record ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Obligations by project and subproject 


: Actual, | Estimate, |Actual as of, Estimate. 
No. | fiscal year | fiscal year Jan. 31, | fiscal year 
1957 ° 1958 i958 1959 





501 | Promotion of military marksmanship among 
civilians (total obligations)... 


| | 
$288,234 | $250, 000 | $151,275} $300, 000 





Person ynvel requirements 











= 
Estimate 
Actual fiscal arn a a ie 
year 1957 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1959 
Military personnel (average number)-______- 3 3 | 3 
Civilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions._.__. “ as 19 17 17 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ad ; : Seat pet 
Average number of all employees. -.._......-- cae 7 16 16 
Number of employees at end of year teed eis ingles 15 | 17 17 
Personal service obligations ound : $67, 038 | $64, 000 $64, 000 


PRAVEL OF CIVILIANS TO NATIONAL MATCHES 


Mr. Sr«es. The request for $300,000 for 1959 is an increase of 
$50,000 over that provided for 1958 

You have indicated that $32,000 is for the travel of civilian teams 
to the national matches. 

The committee has for several years disapproved of this fund for 
this purpose and has denied the request. 

Why are you again making the request ? 

Colonel Stevenson. We think that sending civilians to the na- 
tional matches is one of the most important elements of this program. 
The school conducted at Camp Perry is probably the best in the coun- 
try of its type. If we subsidize the travel of civilians to Camp Perry 
we can dictate what they do when they get there, that they will at- 
tend the school and fire a military rifle when they get there. Other- 
wise we have no control over them. 

We are not paying their entire expenses. We are subsidizing them 
to the extent of $1.50 a day when they get there and 5 cents a mile 
travel, which I consider a very minimum subsidy for what we get 
in return. 

Every club that is organized is required to have a qualified adult 
instructor before they can organize. That is one thing that is * 
short. supply, qualified instructors. That is what we attempt to de- 
velop at Camp Perry. 

Mr. Sikes. You might elaborate on that for the record because I 
do not think that particular point had been brought out before. | 
am referring to the advantage of having additional instructors who 
could qualify at Camp Perry. 

Will you elaborate on that for the record ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Good shots are not necessarily good instructors, but of necessity they’ must 
learn, they have learned, what shooting techniques are sound or they would not 
be good shots. They have conquered the obstacles to good scores and know all 
pitfalls well. If they ean be taught the principles of good instruction and get a 
chance to practice it they can become good instructors. This has been proven 
many times over. The Small Arms Firing School is conducted at the national 
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matches by elements of the United States Army Infantry School and is conceded 
to be the best of its kind. It teaches the latest methods and techniques of in- 
struction and demonstrates the proper use of the most up-to-date training aids 
devised at that time. Civilians and servicemen alike are high in the praise of 
this school and all who have successfully passed the basic course are eligible 
to take the instructor’s course. As would be expected, the large majority of stu- 
dents in the Small Arms Firing School are in the instructor’s segment. 

Civilians in general lack the advantages of the military in opportunities to 
learn the proper techniques of instruction. In the Small Arms Firing School 
at the national matehes, these civilians get the opportunity to become skilled in 
instructional methods and are thereby enabled to improve the abilities of the 
shooters in their own clubs. If the standard of civilian marksmanship is to be 
raised, and it has been raised, it must be done in this manner. By training 
the best civilian shots the eta s can send to the national matches to be instru 
tors we first reap the advantage of the prestige that these persons have attained 
among other shooters and sec ~oa we give them ability to teach properly rifle 
and pistol marksmanship with the service weapons. Such a project is economi- 
ally done through the small subsidy given state civilian rifle and pistol teams 
which are accredited to the national matches by the State adjutants general and 
the State rifle and pistol associations. It is for these reasons that the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice continues to request funds for the 
travel of civilian teams to the national matches. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENT IN CLUBS 


Mr. Sixes. You have shown a fine growth in the last year or 
club and membership activities. Do you attribute that to the in 
creased appropriations you have had m the past 2 years’ 

Colonel Stevenson. To a large measure, yes. When we are able t 
put ont some ammunition and targets we increase the enrollments. 
W he we have not lag to offer they fall off, 

Mr. § DIKES. Were there factors other than increased appropriations ? 

Colonel Srevenson. We have been getting some good publicity re 
cently, bom In periodicals and later on this spring we will have ai 
article which will appear in the Saturday Evening Post on the sub 
ject, of the Small Arms Firing School. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about the increase in enrollments you have 
already experienced and not those you anticipate in the future. 

What other than larger appropriations do you consider has con- 
tributed te a rater enrollments ? 

Colonel Srevenson. The National Rifle Association has had a pro 
gram bringing the activitias of the Director of Civilian Marksman 
ship more in tou h with their enrollment and that has contributed 
considerably to our increased enrollment this year. 

Mr. SIKEs. Anything else / 

Colonel Srrvenson. Nothing that I can think of. 

The following statement was subsequently submitted for the 


record :) 

I would like to mention the impetus that has been given this program by the 
action of the Army Reserve affairs people who have encouraged their officers 
to earn credits toward retirement by fostering and instructing junior rifle clubs 
under our program and that of the NRA. Due to this action we have enrolled 
almost 500 clubs that can be identified as resulting from Army Reserve aciiou. 
It is my belief that the young men being instructed by these reservists are being 
well trained in the fundamentals of marksmanship. 


Mr. Stxes. Are there questions ? 


COST OF BOARD'S ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Anprews. Hlow much does this entire program cost the Gov- 
ernment’ You are asking for $300,000 here. 
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Colonel Srevenson. We are getting ammunition on 3 nonreim- 
bursable basis. We are asking for 2 5 million rounds of .22 ammuni- 
tion. That will cost $200,000. 

The .30 caliber ammunition is ammunition that is surplus to some 
activity and is deelared such. That is the ammunition that we get- 

Next year it will probably come from the Navy. 

Mr. Anprews. You said $200,000 worth. Isthat all? 

Colonel Srevenson. I have other figures here. The .30 caliber 
ammunition shows an indication for 6 million rounds. That has a 
value, if it had to be purchased, of $480,000. 

Mr. Anprews. $480,000 plus $200,000. How much more? 

Colonel STEVENSON. One million rounds of .45 ealiber ammunition 
for $56,000, 

Mr. Manion. Off the record, 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Colonel Stevenson. There is another 1,500,000 rounds of M-—1 am- 
munition which is a special grade target ammunition for the national 
matches. That is $210,000. 

(The following table was submitted for the record :) 

The source of ammunition furnished to NBPRP depends upon the following: 

(a) Service ammunition in long supply is drawn from oldest available stocks. 

(6b) Service ammunition in short supply may be partly furnished from stock 
and partly supplied by new procurement. 


(c) Match ammunition is not stocked by the services, hence it would be fur- 
nished by new procurement. 


The fiscal year 1959 budget request for NBPRP is as follows: 


Type Quantity | Cost 

teil ecient helegucigemnincipdiastatisiiieteantesas Tcealianeiccesmends —_-—_—_——_— 
Cartridge caliber .22 Ball.__._._...--.-.- sass tgaincba elas estes ie nie dietesstie a: a $200, 000 
Cartridge caliber .30 M1(M72)--- chbb bin tucedsssstdedublcnatolbbdeahshbee 1, 500, 000 2710, 000 
I ine ea oe 10, 000 650 
CUE OE I CON FIN, 0 Fete ee etc dnca ne ee Ee eg lawn imbvesnead 1,000, 000 | 56, 000 
Cartridge caliber .30 M2._...._-._- nib eb ESS ECESE ad deGL cea EES~6heaedd. cae 6, 000, 000 | 480, 000 
meee ode dt LL iit a Ld Sid eit. ETS utzs. i | 946, 650 


If this requirement is satisfied this year it is probable that only the cartridge 
caliber .30 M2 and part of the cartridge caliber .22 and caliber .45 would be 
furnished from stock. The other rounds are the match type and would have to 
be supplied by new procurement. 

Mr. Anprews. $946,000 worth of ammunition, plus the $300,000 
requested here. 

Colonel Stevenson. That is right. 

Mr. Anvrews. It totals about $1,246,000. 

What other costs will be involved im this program ? 

Colonel Stevenson. For the national matches itself the personnel 
which operate the post during that period. I do not have those costs. 
They are not part of the activity of the National Board. It comes 
out of the Department of the Army appropriation. 

Mr. Anprews. The cost to the Government, then, would be around 
$1,246,000 ? 

Colonel Stevenson. I would say so. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there other questions ? 
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EMPLOYEES OF NATIONAL BOARD 


Mr. Scrivner. Carrying this one step further, you did not mention 
the fact that you have military and civilian personnel employed. 
How much does that run a year? 

Colonel Stevenson. The people in the National Board? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Srevenson. That is included in this appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is all of the military pay included in this request ? 
I do not think so. 

Colonel Stevenson. There are three officers that are in my office. 
They are not included. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are their ranks and what are their rates of 
pay ¢ 

Colone] Stievexson. One colonel, one lieutenant colonel, and one 
major. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Traub, can you tell us what the cost to the 
military is? 

General Travs. I can make an estimate of about $25,000. I will 
correct that figure for the record. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record. ) 


Base pay and longevity of three officers assigned to the National Soard for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice is $24,149, 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF MILITARY SMALL ARMS 


Mr. Scrivner. In past years I have personally engaged, when I 
was an officer in the National Guard, in military marksmanship, 
pistol. rifle, and autorifle, qualifying with each. 

I have talked to many Regular officers who have had the same 
experience I had, and they say they would rather bring in a man 
who has had no experience or instruction whatsoever and teach him 
from scratch because then they have nothing to unlearn. 

My own experience has been that where military marksmanship 
was a first impression I got better results, much faster, than I got 
otherwise. 

You, Colonel Stevenson, are a much better. marksman. than I ever 
was. I can tell that from the badge you have. I assume you have 
done some instructing yourself ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your experience ? 

Colonel Stevenson. I would say that learning how to shoot is like 
learning how to swim. If you learn how to shoot properly you 
never will forget it in your life. We try to teach the men how to shoot 
properly. 

If you take a man out and give him a rifle and say, “Shoot,” he 
will develop every bad habit in the book. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my observation. 

Colonel Srevenson. If he has good instruction he is going to de- 
velop into a competent man. Otherwise he should have none, Poor 
instruction is the worst thing in the world. 


UTILIZATION OF TRAINED SHOOTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back and look at a few facts. 
There are many places where, if a man likes to shoot, he can join 
the National Guard. He can enlist in the service. 
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Now under the 6 months’ training we are taking in about 50,000, 
60,000, or 75,000 men a year plus those who enlist as recruits. 

We will concede that this civilian instruction has improved in 
recent years. Is there any place in these training programs where 
as a result of the training which has been given under the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice those men can shorten their 
training period when they go in for 6 months and where they are 
eliminated from attending firing practice and instruction on the 
range? If so, what is the advantage? If there is no advantage and 
if they have to take it anyway, where is the $1.5 million benefit to 
this Nation and even to these young people we speak of ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Everyone who is in this program and makes 
any qualification, if he is inducted into the service, it is entered 
upon his service record. It is shown that he has certain qualifica- 
tions. 

It is true he has to take the course over again, but he is the man 
who is pointed out and they say, “You will be an assistant instrue- 
tor. 

These recruit training centers all are short of instructors. They do 
not have a third of the personnel they need to instruct. 

When they can put their finger on a man who is already a qualified 
shooter they put him to work instructing others. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does he have to requalify at all ? 

Colonel Srevenson. He still would have to fire his qualification 
himself. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would save some time on his instruction and the 
fact he can assist in other instruction ? 

Colonel Stevenson. True, sir. The majority of these people, at 
least a large number of them, never get into service. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they do not get in where are they going to be 
used ¢ 

Colonel Stevenson. If we had an emergency and we had a big 
mobilization these people who already know how to shoot would be 
a godsend. 

Mr. Scrivner. They still would have to be one of a company who 
would go out and take instruction, anyway. 

Colonel Stevenson. A lot of these people get into the National 
Guard and Reserve and that is where they do a lot of good.. 

Mr. Scrivner. You run up $1.5 million now. It didn’t cost as much 
before. The ammunition tail now has become bigger than the dog. 

Colonel Stevenson. That ammunition looks large because of the 
expense of the .30 caliber. That .30 caliber ammunition is going to be 
surplus ammunition in any event. 

We have a new round coming on for the new rifle which is a differ- 
ent caliber. Every year there will be more and more of this stuff 
that can be pulled out of war reserve. We will have plenty of 3) 
caliber ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be some time before this new rifle is in the 
hands of troops. 

Colonel Stevenson. There is ammunition that becomes surplus every 
year because of age or other factors. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would check and place in the record a 
statement as to whether or not any of the military services are pro- 
curing this year .22 caliber ammunition, .30 caliber ammunition, .45 
caliber ammunition, and M-1 ammunition. 

(The following information was supplied subsequently :) 
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DIMENSIONS OF NATIONAL BOARD’S PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not mind seeing surplus ammunition used, al- 
though I can remember back when if we got five rounds as a member 
of the National Guard it was considered we were really going to town. 

It is better to shoot surplus ammunition for a useful purpose than 
it is to let it deteriorate. 

I realize it is not popular to oppose this program and the NRA. 

I do not like to be the only member of this committee who seems 
to raise any objection to the appropriation, but this program has now 
involved a million and a half dollars. As yet I have not been sold 
this big a bill of goods. 

General Moors. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I can appreciate very well the enthusiasm that is 
shown by those who participate in this rifle program. Many of them 
are personal friends of mine. As a matter of fact, I participated i in 
one of these groups at one time. They are very enthusiastic, and I do 
not blame them. I was enthused about shooting, too. 

What I have to look at on this side of the table is whether or not 
Uncle Sam is getting that million and a half dollars’ worth of good 
out of it. That is the question I have in my mind. 

[ must assume from what you have said and what other witnesses 
have told us that the type of instruction is much better now than 
it was at one time. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAVEL OF CIVILIANS TO NATIONAL MATCHES 


Mr. Forp. I want to raise the question of travel of civilian teams, 
Colonel Stevenson. 

{ notice you have a request for an additional $32,000 for travel of 
civilian teams. Last year you allocated $25,000 and you had 21 teams 
participating. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. This year you want a total of $57,000 and you anticipate, 
if I read your statement correctly, you will have 36 teams partici- 
pating ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Approximately. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings you indicated you included yom 
total costs for all items, 52, I believe, to be $75,000. “Are you not being 
a little generous? 

Colonel Srevenson. I think I can account for that. I said there 
were 21 teams represented. ‘Fen of those teams were pistol teams 
where they sent only four people. That is all they could send. We 
didn’t have enough money. 

They did not all have a 10-man team. Part of the rifle teams had 
only seven, which was the minimum to field a team. That $75,000 
figure was predicated on the fact that everyone would send a full 
10-man team. 

Mr. Forp. Put the same material you put in last year as to how 
you arrived at the justification of the $57,000 and include in chart 


form the material I requested, which you put in a statement, showing 


the trend from 1952 on, the participation of civilian teams. 
Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


; 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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Travel of civilian teams—Comparison of cosis 











! i 
! 
Location | Mileage 
| at $0.08 mile 
sdleeeiettioatedebepetetadtemas teertoen coiguppseneeasiieiielatghnotinecaentaiactiae neeiulliniatas tie mathe the eaeel teeta cokendiaan bee a 
Awe coil <= 
Birmingham, Ala 1, 454 $1, 163 
Fairbanks, Alaska ; 7, 994 6, 395 | 
Hereford, Ariz 3, 892 3, 113 
Little Rock, Ark 1, 638 1, 310 | 
San Francisco, Calif } 5, 060 4, 048 
Denver, Colo | 2, 602 2’ 082 | 
Hartford, Conn. 1, 366 | 1,093 
Wilmington, Del 1,176 941 
Washington, D. C 1062 | aq | 
Tampa, Fla } 2, 498 1, 998 
Atlanta, Ga | 1, 450 1, 160 
Honolulu, T. H 9, 850 7, BRO 
Boise, Idaho 4, 096 3, 277 
Chicago, Il 534 427 
Indianapolis, In 358 286 
Des Moines, Iowa 1, 248 GOR 
Ft Ril Kans ] 37¢ 
Louisville, Ky 58] 
New Orleans, La 2, 1,714 
Portland, Maine l, 304 
Baltimore, Md | 870 
Boston, Mass ‘ é ad | l, 1, 21 
De , Mict 7” 154 
St. Pa Mir 1 1, 067 
Tack M > 1 1, 541 
Kan City, Me 1, 1, 149 
Billings, Mont 3, 2, 523 
Omaha > 1, 208 
Reno, N 4, 3 656 
Portsr ,N.H 1, 1, 309 
Ft. Dix, N. J l, 950 
Sante | N. Mex 3, 1 2, 490 
New } N. ¥ 1, 1, 035 
R N. l 1, 288 
B Da = 2 824 
37¢ 
9 1. 619 
3 029 
1,122 I8 
5, 164 + 
1. 600 & 0 
ped > 1, 954 1, 563 
= 2, 414 1, 931 
; 1, 458 1, 166 | 
a 2,138 | 1, 710 
3, 562 2, 850 
| 1. 954 AAS 
: 1,132 906 
sg V 4, 922 3,938 
Charlestor 688 550 
Milwaukee, Wis 704 56. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. aut ei 2, 524 2,019 | 
Total. > J i on 119, 318 95, 454 


COMPARISON OF Costs 
Standard travel regulations: 
Total mileage, 52 teams, 119,318 miles, at $0.08 per mile__-- 
$12 per diem per day for 20 days for 520 members. 


Total. sedate Wideiticameeae mu aaa 

As proposed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice: 
Total mileage, 52 teams, 119,318 miles, at $0.05 per mile 
$1.50 per diem per day for 20 days for 520 members_.......--- 


10 members 10 members 


at $0.05 mile 


$727 
3, 997 
1, 946 
819 
2, 530 
1, 301 
683 
588 


> 
3 
249 
> 
) 
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Teams participating in the national matches, 1940, 1962-5 





Civilian teams Total teams 
Pistol Rifle Pistol | Rifle 
1940 ! ssi y 16 2 28 98 
1952 2 l 35 3l 
1953 2 t ‘1 65 
1954 ( 16 57 
1955 ] r 16 : 
1956 . | i o4 72 
9457 Vi RR RA 
G irni ur 
1957 ’ tion, 3 pistol and 1 rifle team attended the national matches at xpense to the Govern- 
{ i r in po i i si t l€ 


VALUE OF FAMILIARITY WITH RIFLI 


Mr. Mitixer. Colonel Stevenson, as Mr. Scrivner has said, and I 
think you will agree, it is possible to train a new recruit under methods 
hat the Army and Marines use to shoot a very good score if he comes 
in from scratch, but is it not also true that many of those people lack 


something so that when they get out in the field they lack what is very 
mportant to a good rifieman, and that is familiarity and reliance on 


his weapon, and is it not necessary for a good rifleman to not only 
have learned how to shoot and hit a target as the result of a tour of 


duty on a rifle range but does he not have to learn to live with the 
weapon, have confidence in it, and does that not take a longer period 
of familiarity to really be a ‘ileann : 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. Is not one of the main values of this program the fact 
that it gets young men to be familiar with the weapon and to have 
confidence in z regardless of whether it make »S them outstanding 
marksmen or whether it just makes them good riflemen? The idea 
is to become a sal rather than an expert, is that ‘not true? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is true. A man has to have confidence in 
his weapon and confidence in his ability to hit the mark. If he has that 
he will be among the approximately 10 percent who actually fire a 
shot in anger at the enemy. 

The rest of them for some reason do not fire mainly because they 
do not have confidence in the weapon or their ability to use it. 

Mr. Mittrr. It has to become almost part of their body, and many 
good marksmen on the range do not even fire a shot when they are 
first confronted with the enemy for some strange lack of coordination. 
Is that not true? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true there is something woefully short in 
the type of training we are giving our military men which had better 
be corrected as of yesterday. That, Colonel, is a rather severe indict 
ment. 

Mr. Mituter. We give our men so much training so fast they cannot 

all be expert in everything even if they can hit a target. 
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QUALITY OF RIFLE TRAINING UNDER NATIONAL BOARD 


Mr. Manon. I have frequently heard the argument made, which 
appeals to me, that if a person is instructed in rifle shooting along 
incorrect lines it is a fatal thing. 

Are you in any way practicing a disservice to the country by making 
it possible or encouraging the faulty training of people through this 
procedure ? 

Colonel Stevenson. We are doing just the opposite. We only use 
instructors who are qualified and use methods which are approved. 

Mr. Manon. I know that is your intention. Are you able really 
to do what you propose to do in this work ? ; 

Colonel Stevenson. We think we are 


REL AT ION BETWEEN NATIONAL BOARD AND NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not have incompetent instruc- 
tors who lead these budding rifle people astray? Is that right? 
Colonel Stevenson. That is right. We have qualified instructors 
who have certificates of instruction who are able to instruct in mili- 
tary methods. 
Mr. Manon. Do you not have quite a building here in Washington ? 
Colonel Stevenson. The National Rifle Association does, sir, but 
that has nothing to do with us. The National Rifle Association is 
& civilian eet The Director of Civilian Marksmanship is 
i. Federal and public ganization under the Department of the Army. 
Mr. M LH ww. There is some relationship, is there not? 
Colonel Stevenson. Ver definitely ; yes, sir. We work very closely 


pe 4 


7 
i 


vith the National Rifle Association and all of the clubs affiliated 
under the Dikector of Civilian M: irksmanship are also in the National 
Rifle Association program | 

The National Rifle Association has a nationwide orgat aeaia, where 
they are able to spot check and make checks at least of the officials 


of the clubs to see that we do not get any ailieient ves 4 In ee program 
to whom we issue ammunition and rifles. That is why we use the 
NRA. 

Mr. Manon. I see from the t SSCEmOny and the manner in which 
you presented it that you really believe in this program. 

Colonel Stevenson. I do definitely, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Do you believe the people who know most about. it 
share that view? 

Colonel Stevenson. I am sure that they do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


V-LOAN PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


FELIX S. DWORAK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF CONTRACT FINANCING, 
OFFICE OF ARMY COMPTROLLER 
MAS. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


AMOUNT AND DURATION OF OUTSTANDING V LOAN? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. = neral Traub, what is the extent of the operations 
of the division of the military that you represent in all of its charac- 


eT SEE ae 


a 
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teristics and applications in relation to V loans? What is the total 
amount of V loans that you have out at this time? 

General Travus. I have a very short statement on this subject, Mr. 
Sheppard, and I have a table which will give you all you want. Lean 
put this in the record. 

I also have Mr. Dworak here who can answer specific questions 
which I will ask him to answer now. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Dworark. My name is Felix S. Dworak. I am Deputy Direc 
tor of Contract Financing. On the 28th of February there was Sz! 
million of loans outstanding. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the duration of the longest loan you have 
in that field ? 

Mr. Dworak. Some of the credits extend from 1951 and 1952 

Mr. Suepparp. Originating in 1951 and 1952, 1951 being the oldest 

| 


date you have on your books. Isthat correct, sir? 


OLDEST OUTSTANDING V LOAN 


Mr. Dworak. There is one loan, which has been purchased and 
still on our records, that was authorized in November of 1950. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What particular firm has that loan 
the amount of it ? 

Mr. Dworak. The firm no longer is in existence. Utility Elec 
tronics Corp. is the name of the firm. 

Mr. Suepparp. And their location ? 

Mr. Dworax. Newark, N. JJ. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What was the original amount of the loan made / 


Mr. Dworak. The amount of the credit was $3 million and the 
amount outstans ling d irl Rig the os of that credit probably reached 
that figure. They could not exceed 1 


Mr. Suerrarp. That is a continuing, 


r 
} 
Ja 


and Ww hat was 


credit ? f 


7 


Mr. Dworak. The ‘company no longer is in existence. The credit 
is not in oper: ation. The balance outstanding is $1,600,000 but the 
firm is in bi unkruptey. Bankruptey proceedings have not been closed. 

There is also an action a nding before the Court of Claims. It is 
on our books but we have a loss estimate set up for the entire balance 


Mr. Suerparp. What was the total amount of loss you have set 
up on your books for this loan 4 

Mr. Dworax. $1,600,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. What are the possibilities of recovery under the 
legal procedure you have outlined ¢ 

Mr. Dworak. I cannot cite a figure. It may depend upon a num 
ber of factors. We have the nersol al guarantee of the president 
who is engaged in another business now. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the guarantee support other than the com 
mitment of an individual? The corporation 1s defunct. 

Mr. Dworak. That is right. 

Mr. CHEE ArD. What is the recoverable potential from this indi 

dual in absorbing the $1 million plus that you refer to ? 

Mr. eects I cannot give you a precise answer on his net worth 
He is active in a prospering business elsewhere since this occurred. 
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DOUBTFUL LOANS 


Mr. Suxevaro. How many doubtful loans under the V-loan pro 
gram do you personally have in your files? 

Mr. Dworaxk. Of the total—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of the total you originally testified to. 

Mr. Dworax. Of the amount that was outstanding at that time, 
it involved 10 purchased loans, and the figure there approximates $3 
million of purchased loans. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Out of the $3 million to which you have just re- 
ferred are all of the firms that have those loans operating now with 
the exception of the one you referred to? 

Mr. Dworak. No, sir: five out of the total are operating. 

Mr. Suxpparp. Iiave you any information at this moment avail- 
able as to the availability of the balance that are not operating and 
your ability to collect insofar as the Federal Government is concerned ? 

Mr. Dworaxk. We have a recital with respect to those five in our 
statement. I can read you the comments with respect to all five. 

Mr. SHepparp. In order to save the time of the committee I wish 
you would give the committee the following information: 

First, starting back to the date of the loan which you originally 
referred to, and taking the time element when the loans were made, 
give us the corporations or individuals who are participants in these 
loans; how many of those loans are in default; which are those in 
default; what in your opinion, based on the information you have 
available, is still recoverable to the Federal Government, and or 
what do you base your assumption that you can recover. 

General Travus. We will supply that information for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Classification of recovery potential on purchased loans as of Feb. 28, 1958 (see 


summary comment furnished on loans in doubtful collection status) 


{In thousands of dollars] 


' ! 
Prob- | Con- 
able | tin- | Loss | Remarks 
|} gent | | 
| 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


Acme Coppersmithing & Machine 63 wal Loan is covered by funds withheld under 
Co. (default | existing contract. 





. | 

Bauder-Baker, Inc. (default) _- 3 | ..| Loan is covered by chattel mortgage pend- 

| ing full liquidation. 

Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 206 | Recently further reduced by $50,000; now 

(default). | | operating as debtor-in-possession 
New London Instrument Co, (de- | 45 247 Contingent amount relates to pending con- 
fault). | tract price claims (about $75,000) and 
| long-term workout. 

Sawyer Bailey Corp. (default) -.. 100 | 100 Tax refund claim of $125,000 pending. 

| | | Payment thereof would enhance full 
| recovery. 
NONOPERATING COMPANIES | 
| 
Angelus Engineering Corp. (de- 32 55 | Contingent amount relates to further 
fault). | royalty payments, $6,000 more came in 
| | for aggregate collected thereunder of 
$27,000. 
Davis Aircraft Engineering Co, 23 |--- 195 Personal guarantors have offered $25,000 in 
(default). | settlement of personal guaranties, 
Jaiscombe Engineering Co, (de- | 27 | 183 | Trustee holds $35,000; contends $28,000 
fault). | thereof derives from a “‘new”’ rather than 
| an assigned contract. 
Russakov Can Co, (default)_. 203 ..| Trustee holds $437,000 from sale of fixed 
} assets under court’s jurisdiction. 

Utility Electronics Corp. (default) _} = | 1,626 | Company suing in court of claims for 
| | $10,000,000. Personal guarantors’ $50,000 
| | settlement offer not accepted byGovern- 

ment. Despite loss estimate this case is 
| | not yet closed. . 
Total... ----| 702| 402] 2.004] 





| 


(Norz.—Additional information appears on pp. 737-738.) 


Status of Army V-loan program as of Feb. 28, 1958 
{Dollar values in millions] 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY 











-- : 
_ | ye 
| Number of Authorized Guaranteed 
| loans credit portion 

a Ectebi il ab x hl ahhh Beis a ees a 

Aggregate through Feb. 28, 1958 680 | $874.7 | $701.9 
Authorized credit as of Feb. 28, 1958: | 

All outstanding credits............._- re 36 | 33.2 | 26.2 

Purchased loans... ie a § , 10 3.3 3.1 

Authorized credit on unpurchased loans. ...-...- cine teasl 26 | 29.9 | 23. 1 
Aggregate credits through Feb. 28, 1958, where no contingent | 

liability remains_.- oe be halons ies 654 | 844.8 678.8 
Amounts outstanding (credit in use) as of Feb. 28, 1958: | | 

Sr AU i ee ek : ate 36 21.6 | 17.1 

Purchased loans... 5 1 10 | 3.3 | 3.1 

aS — --———_—_ | —_-_ — ND 

Unpurchased loans. .................--.. irte 26 | 18.3 | 14.0 











EARNINGS 


4mount 
Net earnings through Feb. 28, 1958 $5. 4 
Previous chargeofis_ - - 2 
Retained earnings on Feb. 28, 1958 5. 2 
Loss estimate.-- : , 5 2.4 
Net retained earnings on Feb. 28, 1958 2.8 
REPRESENTED BY 
Unexpended funds (cash) _. $2.1 
Purchased loans. - $3.1 
Loss estimate. (2.0 
Balance _- $1.1 
Adjustment for contingent items. os (. 4) 
Estimate of probable recovery "> 
Total eae 4 2.8 
PERCENTAGES 
Unexpended funds (cash <— $2.1 
To 15% 
Contingent liability on amounts outstanding ‘ j 14.0 
Loss (actual and estimated). 2.6 
To 4io of 19 
Expired and purchased credits 678. 8 


PROTECTION AGAINST LOSSES 


Mr. Suepparp. What process do you follow in order to protect the 
Federal Government against losses through this type of operation ? 

Mr. Dworax. The loans themselves are based on what is called the 
asset formula. They are based on receivables and inventory relating 
to contracts which are defense production contracts being financed 
under the respective loans. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is this not more or less a factor of consideration / 
In other words, X company or corporation receives a V-loan, and 
their margin of profit in order to pay back the V-loan perhaps has 
not developed to the degreé originally conceived at the time the loan 
was made. 

About the only way you can expect to liquidate those loans is 
through continued business with said corporation or company. Would 
vou say that statement is correct ? 

Mr. Dworax. It would not necessarily follow. 

Mr. Suerparp. It should not necessarily follow. My question is 
does it follow ? 

Mr. Dworak. These are set up to be self-liquidating loans. 

Mr. Suepparp. While they are set up for that purpose I can only 
assume, from your previous statement, that that is merely an assump- 
tion. This does not always materialize. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dworak. Not in 100 percent of the cases. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct, to the tune of several million dollars 
as your testimony indicates. 


NECESSITY FOR V-LOANS 


General Traub, might I ask you this question: 

Under existing financing conditions, as compared to the time the 
V-loan program was conceived, is it your personal opinion that the 
necessity for V-loans has expired ? 

General Travs. I am afraid, Mr. Sheppard, that question is a little 
out of my own line. I would prefer to let Mr. Dworak answer the 


question. 


| 


| 
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Mr. Dworak. I can speak to the most recent experience. We are 
still getting V-loan applications because defense production is stil! 
being per formed by companies throughout the country. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the law is still in effect ? 

Mr. Dworaxk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the recommendations come up to your office 
and the routine is permissive under the present law ¢ 

Mr. Dworaxk. That is right. 


TREND OF APPLICATIONS FOR V LOANS IN LIGHT OF CURRENT ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Mr. FiLoop. Have you had any experience with increasing applica- 
tions for this type of financial assistance as a result of this current re 
cession, referring now to the last 8 to 10 months? 

Mr. Dworax. Not that I can directly relate to that. 

Mr. Fioop. Has there been any increase in number of applications 
for your assistance in the last 8 to 10 months, or in the last 6 months, 
or the last 90 days? 

Mr. Dworak. Not an increase in applications by virtue of that fact. 
We have received applications but they seem to be applications which 
would have reached us in any case. 

Mr. Froop. Then your answer is No”? 

Mr. Dworak. Probably so. 

Mr. Fioop. That being the fact according to your records, is your 
existence generally known in the trade so that the trade realizes you 
are still in being and that they can file these applications? 

Mr. Dworak. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is that information very widespread ? 

Mr. Dworak. It is known by banks throughout the country who 
are the ones who file applications for V loan guarantees. 

Mr. Frioop. Yet you repeat your rec ‘ords indicate that in the last 
several months there is nothing to indicate any acceleration of appli- 

cations in your shop ? 

Mr. Dworak. I said I did not think 

Mr. Fioop. Material changes. 

Mr. Dworaxk. We have received several applications which were the 
result of company X going toa bank and the bank coming to us through 
the Federal Reserve bank. 

Mr. Froop. I cannot quite put this economic picture together. 

If the facts are nationwide economically, as I am advised they are, 
and we have come to a point where there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt about that, did it occur to you at any time up until I mentioned 
it to you that you would be busier in your office than you have been ? 
If you have not been, w hy not? 

Mr. Dworax. There is a factor which does not relate to V loans 
but it relates to the use of Government money. I speak of the smal! 
business policy with respect to progress payments of about a yea 
ago. Progress payments have increased in number. 

Mr. Foon. 1 know, but that does not answer my question. You 
understand what I asked you. Were you not curious? Did it not 
occur to you that,there would be an increase? Have vou not beet 
expecting an incrense? 
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Mr. Dworak. We have received and authorized seven new credits 
since June 30. 

Mr. Fioop. That was routine. Why were there not 27 / 

Mr. Dworak. I cannot answer that. I do not know who has what 
procurement and we have no activity in that direction. The appli- 
cations reach us after the company has obtained contracts. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of all that. It is one of these things “If I 
had some ham I would have ham and egg if I had some eggs.” 

You are either the ham or the egg. Having the ham and eggs, 
is it not true that you are being manna from heaven have not been 
requested to distribute your manna under distress economic condi 
tions nationwide? Has that not intrigued you? 

Apparently not. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dworak. I can only say this: We are financing contracts in 
the possession of certain companies. What the direct relationship 
between the position of the Government contractor and depressed 
economic conditions is in relation to applying for a V loan I cannot 
say. 

Mr. Froop. In the most bureaucratic tradition you are confining 
yourself to your immediate zone of operation and you do not exc eed 
that horizon. It is not meant as a reflection; as a matter of fact, it 
is quite a compliment under certain circumstances. 


NUMBERS OF V LOANS BY SIZE OF BORROWERS 


Mr. Sueprparp. May I ask you this question? When you are sup- 
plying the other information which I requested, for the purpose of 
the record would you also supply what I shall term the line of demares 
tion businesswise—small business versus other business. Some people 
say “big business.” Call it whatever you may. Ido not care. With 
the basic principle in mind that small business is defined as employers 
of 500 persons or less, supply the record with the amount of loans 
which have been made to small business under that classification for 
your purposes. 

Maybe you can answer it now. 

Mr. Dworax. Do you say that has been made? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. From your records, if you can, supply the 
committee with the loans which have been made to small business 
versus those to intermediate or larger business—whatever terminology 
may apply other than the term “small business.” I would like that 
information to become a part of the record which I requested hereto- 
fore be supplied. 

Mr. Dworax. May I contribute something at this point? To 
cover those with 500 employees or less, we would have to research some 
680 businesses. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is, of course, a tremendous job. In other 
words, when loans come up to you, having been approved through the 
proper channels, you are not in a position to know at the time the 
application reaches your office whether it is in the interest of small 
business or just in the interest of business in general. That informa- 
tion is not available at that time; is that true? 

Mr. Dworax. The number of people employed by the company 
is indicated in the report which we get from the Federal Reserve 
bank. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. | would not ask you to research that number of 
loans because it would be too cumbersome and too costly. My ap- 
proach to the subject is the cost and the results, not only in this in- 
stance but accumulatively, among the respective services. 

Mr. Dworaxk. We have a statement to the effect. that out of the 680 
V-loans we authorized, 436 were for not more than $500,000. In fact, 
practically all of those would be to small-business concerns. 

Mr. Suerearp. Would you think it would be reasonable to assume 
that because of the $500,000 limitation to which you have just re 
ferred, that would indicate that they would be all small business ? 

Mr. Dworak. That would be a reasonable assumption. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Analysis of number and amount of V-loan credils authorized based on the number 
of employees of borrower 


All guaranteeing agencies 
































under sec. 301 of Defense Army 
Production Act of 1950 | 
Number of employees int Wy 503} i  dieetididlaieiiilincalitie Res Shine 
Number of | Percent Number of Percent 
loans j | loans 
ene seems: | — om —_—————— | | 
Under 500_..... Jabuobondcnunslisahe 1, 133 | 75.0 | §28 | 79. 7 
500 and over.__. ; nied ; ‘ sands 321 | 21.2 | 117 | 17.7 
Not available... _- tl at ll 57 3.8 | 17 | 2.6 
' -_— —. — ; — ee | 
Poll 22 oo ORE eect 1, 511 100. 0 | 662 | 100.0 
' 
= —S—S———————— en —————————————— —— 
Number of employees } Amount! | Percent | Amount! Percent 
sadeniinebiding —— on nsivalannlinal | | —— sniadckel shone aasiannacibdaas 
NN BOacibsnasdt ks cotecadecstscneecolieeee $662 | 22.5 $306 35.3 
We GRO ONG A di hs hiltd, tec ida dacdadisbhctt 1, 969 | 67.1 529 61.1 
Ss 304 10. 4 32 3. ¢ 
Oi ac biaths catapicinadicA weipl wnitetiesh iad atl 2, 935 | 100. 0 867 100. 0 


In millions of dollars 


Analysis of number and amount of V-loan credits authorized based on the number 
of employees of borrower and affiliated concerns under common ownership or 
control 





| All guaranteeing agencies 




















under sec. 301 of Defense Army 
Production Act of 1950 
Number of employees eee Fie Be iS te Di tel 
Number of | Percent {| Numberof | Percent 
loans loans 
Under 500 ; 1,093 | 72.3 | 508 76. 7 
500 and over 358 | 23.7 | 132 20. ( 
Not available... 60 | 4.0) 22 3.3 
Potal 1,511 | 100. 0 | 662 100. ( 
| 
— — ——————— —<<——— eae Se ees oe ee = 
Number of employees Amount! | Percent Amount ! Perceni 
Under 500 $552 | 18.8 $238 27.4 
500 and over...-. 2, 244 76. 5 | 504 68. 6 
Not available... 139 4.7 35 | 4.0 
Total. ..- 2, 935 100. 0 867 | 100. 0 


! In millions of dollars. 
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Above figures were obtained from the Division of Bank Operations, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and pertain to those authorized credits 
which were processed through the Federal Reserve banks. Some V-loan guar- 
anties had been made on RFC loans in the early 1950's. While statistics thereon 
have not been incorporated above, the net effect (at least on the Army share of 
above figures) would be to lean the statistics further in the direction of small 
business. To illustrate and to reconcile total Army figures on the number and 
amount of authorized credits the following schedule is submitted: 


Authorized V-loan Number of Amount in 
I million 
Through Federal Reserve bank as . ‘ ; 662 $867 
lo Reconstruction Finance Corporation !_- ; 18 | s 
Total_- ES, CARES gk eee | ere ee nhiuetxaten Sait 680 $75 
| 
1 Of these, 17 credits for $6.5 million were made to small-business concerns. 


In addition to the number of employees, other criteria as to the size and scope 
(volume) of a business are contained in the balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements which are submitted with a V-loan application and periodically dur- 
ing the term of the loan. 


V-LOAN ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION IN THE OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF CONTRACT FINANCING 


Mr. Fioop. Would the gentleman viel: 

Mr. SHeprrarp. Surely. 

Mr. F Loop. Would VOU bave somebody Mi VOUr sSiop sel d to Wy 
office a letter or memorandum or something telling me about how you 
exist and how you function / I do not want a whole case listory, 
but I would like to know how you were born and a paragraph or two 
on how you operate, under what type of law and what circumstances. 

I her words, if I had an applicant. whom do I have e e 

n other words, 1f I had an applicant, whom do 1ave to see to get 
to you something like that. Not a big deal. but something rea- 
sonable. 

That is all. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Office of the Director of Contract Financing, Office of the Comptroller of 
the Army, exercises general supervision over the V-loan, progress payment, and 
advance payment programs for financing Army contractors. It also conducts a 
program covering collection of indebtedness from contractors (including in- 
debtedness arising from statutory renegotiation). ‘The personnel ‘strength is 
nine people, of which the equivalent of about two are engaged in V-loan work. 








In the V-loan area, the Department of the Army is 1 of 8 guaranteeing agencies 
designated under section 301 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and authorized by section 302 {a) of Executive Order No. 10480 “to guarantee 
in whole or in part any public or private financing institution (including any 
Federal Reserve bank), by commitment to purchase, agreement to share losses, 
or otherwise, against loss of principal or interest on any loan * * * which 
may be made by such financing institution for the purpose of financing any 
contractor, subcontractor, or other person in connection with the performance 
of any contract or other operation deemed by the guaranteeing agency to be 
necessary to expedite production and deliveries or services under Government 
contracts for the procurement of materials or the performance of services for 
the national defense, or for the purpose of financing any contractor, subcontractor, 
or other person in connection with or in contemplation of the termination, in 
the interest of the United States, of any contract made for the national defense.” 

The following are some of the highlights of V-loan policy and procedure as 
reflected in the Joint Regulations of the Military Departments on defense con- 
tract financing. 

V-loans are essentially the same as other loans made by financing institutions 
without guaranty, except that under a standard form of guaranty agreement 
the guaranteeing agency is obligated on demand of the lender to purchase a 
stated percentage of the loan and to share losses in the amount of the guaranteed 
percentage. 

Under section 302 (b) of Executive Order No. 10480, pursuant to section 
301 (b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, each Federal Reserve 
bank is designated and authorized to act, on behalf of each guaranteeing agency, 
as fiscal agent of the United States in the making of contracts of guarantee and 
in otherwise carrying out the purposes of section 301 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, in respect of private financing institutions. Pursuant 
to regulation V of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, any 
private financing institution may submit to the Federal Reserve bank of its 
district an application for guurantee of a loan or credit. 

A defense contractor or subcontractor or supplier, who requires operating 
funds may apply to the private financing institution selected by him, for t! 
necessary loan ¢ volving credit, and furnish necessary information to t 
financing institution. If the financing institution is willing to extend credit, but 
considers Government guaranty necessary, it may file application for guaranty 
with the Federal Reserve bank of its district. The Federnl Reserve bank 
promptiy submits copy of the application to the Federal Reserve Board listing 
defense contracts, for transmittal to the interested guaranteeing agency, so that 
determination may be made as to eligibility of the prospective borrower. 

The certificate of eligibility and supporting data furnished by principall) 
interested procuring activities, upon request of this office in those cases where 
the Army as the predominant procuring agency is the prospective guarantor, are 
the basis for the ultimate findings, incident to authorization or approval of 
loan guaranties, that the case meets the requirements of section 301 of the De 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and of seetion 502 of Executive Order 
No. 10480. In its present form this certificate includes findings that the ma 
terials or services involved are deemed essential to the national defense, that 





(except for small-business concerns) these cannot be procured readily from an 
alternate source without prejudice to the national defense, and that the con 
tractor has the technical ability and the required facilities to perform. 
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Concurrently with the process for determination of eligibility, the Federal 
Reserve bank makes any necessary credit investigation to the extent and in 
the manner that it considers investigation or verification appropriate to supple- 
ment information furnished by the applicant financing institution, all with a 
view to expediting necessary defense financing in such a way as to afford the 
best reasonable protection against monetary loss. The report and recommen- 
dation of the Federal Reserve bank are sent to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which transmits them to the interested guaranteeing agency (to the Army, 
where applicable). If the application is approved, on such terms and condi- 
tions-as may be deemed appropriate by the responsible officer or official within 
the guaranteeing agency, the guaranteeing agency then authorizes the Federal 
Reserve bank to execute and deliver to the financing institution a standard form 
of guaranty agreement with the terms and conditions approved for the par- 
ticular case. The Federal Reserve bank, as fiscal agent for the guaranteeing 
agency, then issues the guaranty to the financing institution, which makes the 

yan. Substantially, the same procedure may be followed on application for 
guarantee of loans to be made to a potential defense contrdcior who is actively 
negotiating or bidding for defense business, except that the guaranty is not 
authorized until the prospective defense contract has been executed. 

It is the policy of the guaranteeing agencies that borrowings under guar- 
aunteed loans, made primarily for working capital purposes, should be limited, 
in accordance with an asset formula, to amounts which do not exceed specified 
percentages of the borrower’s investment in defense production contracts for 
which the borrower would be entitled to payment on performance or. termi 





nation of deiense contracts. Subject to the limitations of the asset formula, 
the maximum amount of guaranteed credit in individual cases, and the maturity 
late of guaranteed lodns or credits, are fixed to conform reasonably to the bor- 
rower’s financing requirements for defense production contracts on hand at the 
time of application for guaranty. Also, guaranty agreements for existing 
guaranteed loans may be amended, on submission of pertinent information and 
Federal Reserve bank report to the guaranteeing agency concerned, to provide 

incing for defense production contracts entered into by the borrower during 

» term of the guaranteed loan 

V-loans are secured primarily by an assignment of proceeds due or to become 
due under defense production contracts, or in the case of stronger credits by a 
covenant to assign such contract proceeds upon request of the financing institu- 
tion or the guarantor. Secondary collateral of various types may be required 
in certain cases and may consist of such items as personal guaranties, chattel and 
real estate mortgages, subordinations, and other special security devices. 

The approval of a V-loan application initiates the eredit. During the term 
thereof there is continued servicing activity on the part of the financing insti- 
tutions, the Federal Reserve banks and the guaranteeing agencies. The Federal 
Reserve Banks are in close touch with this office on Army cases, Further, there 
is liaison with the procuring services as performance by the contractor 
progresses, particularly where financial or production difficulties may arise. 

In order that the V-loan program might be, to the extent feasible, self-sup- 
porting, income is derived from the operations of the program to cover expenses, 
losses, and other authorized costs. This income consists primarily of guaranty 
fees paid by financing institutions, under a prescribed schedule, out of interest 
collected by them on individual loans. Other income consists of a proportionate 
share of commitment fees collected by the financing institutions, and all interest 
collected on the guaranteed portions of purchased loans. This income is col- 
lected on behalf of the Army, as guarantor, by the appropriate Federal Reserve 
bank. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Are there any further questions? 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION GUARANTIES AND STATUS OF GAURANTEED LOANS 
OUTSTANDING 


General Travs. I am now describing a compilation which includes 
a statement on V-loans outstanding on February 28, 1958, showing 
the name of the company, address, product, whether large or small 
business, date of original loan authorization, the amount thereof, origi- 
nal maturity date, changes in amount of loan, and extensions of 
maturity. 

In addition, there are shown in that statement the total cash ad 
vances, liquidations, and the balance of these loans on February 25, 
1958. Summary is also furnished on loans in a doubtful collection 
status. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Make that available to the committee, will you 
please ? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION GUARANTIES, ARMY 


On October 18, 1950, the Department of the Army guaranteed the first V-loan 
‘under authority of section 301 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 and section 
302 of Executive Order 10161 (superseded by Executive Order 10480). Since 
then and through February 28, 1958, 680 V-loans were authorized by the Arm) 
involving credits of $875 million. The range of individual amounts authorized 
ran from a high of $75 million to a low of $5,000. Of these loans, 532 were f 
not more than $1 million and 436 were for not more than $500,000. 

Because of the revolving feature of these loans an aggregate of $2.7 billion 
was advanced under the Army program through February 28, 1958, and about 
$22 million is now outstanding under 36 loans. More specifically, the authorized 
credit under these 36 loans, as of February 28, 1958, was $33,165,327 of which 
$21,555,811 was in use. 

Statement on V-loans outstanding on February 28, 1958, showing name of 
company, mailing address, product, whether large or small business, date of 
original loan authorization, the amount thereof, original maturity date and 
changes in amount of loan and extensions of maturity are attached. In addi- 
tion, there are shown in that statement the total cash advances, liquidations, and 
the balance of these loans on February 28, 1958. 

Summary comment is also furnished on loans in a doubtful collection status. 
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SOUNDNESS OF EXISTING LOANS 


Loans made under this program are production loans involving movement of 
working capital to cover the process of converting raw materials to accepted 
contract items and the basic premise as to the soundness thereof resides in the 
ability of the companies to effect successful performance. The following is an 
analysis of loans under the Army program in which Government money is 
involved. The funds used for such purpose have all derived from earnings 
under the program. ‘The loans not covered in the narrative herein are considered 
to be fully secured in accordance with their respective borrowing provisions. 
Acme Coppersmithing & Machine Co., Oreland, Pa. 

Loan balance $69,609; guaranteed portion $62,648 purchased. Company is 
operating. One contract was canceled in 1954 and company has filed suit thereon 
in the Court of Claims. On another contract, terminated for convenience, com- 
pany is disputing settlement of its claim thereunder, including the claim of a sub- 
contractor. In March 1957 company stated that it would make no further 
payments on principal or interest. It has also refused to submit financial state- 
ments for a year now. Demand was made on the company and the personal 
guarantors. No replies thereto were received. The indebtedness was referred 
to the Department of Justice for appropriate action to effect collection. Funds 
withheld under an existing confract provide a source of liquidation of this 
indebtedness. 


Angelus Engineering Corp., South Gate, Calif. 

Loan balance $96,049; guaranteed portion $86,719 purchased. Company dis- 
continued operation in 1955. Debt reduced to present level under bankruptcy 
proceedings. Further recovery is anticipated from settlements of certain re- 
ceivables aggregating $55,000 and payments under a royalty agreement obtained 
from another company which agreed to pay $125,000 at the rate of 244 percent 
of all of the overhead crane business contracted for by said company. Contin 
gent upon the acquisition of such new business, there is $104,000 still payahl 
under the royalty agreement. The personal guaranty of the president of the 
borrower company is also held. 

Bauder-Baker, Inc., Chicago, IU. 


Loan balance $2,865; guaranteed portion $2,578 purchased. Contract for tech- 
nical manual terminated for default in 1954. Company is still operating. Debt 
is being periodically reduced and is secured by a chattel mortgage on equipment 
and by a personal guaranty of the president of the company and his wife. 

Cline Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IU. 


Loan balance $228,300; guaranteed portion $205,470 purchased. Company is 
operating. Working capital stringency bas been troubling the company for sev- 
eral months. In the performance of a gun contract substantial costs have been 
incurred above the contract price. Civilian production was delayed last year 
by reason of a strike of several months’ duration in the plant of a major sup- 
plier. Completion of defense work presently financed by the V-loan is at an 
advanced stage, but general ability of company to stay in business is mainly 
contingent on availability of adequate financing and resetting of commercial 
indebtedness in order to move civilian backlog of $2 million. 


Personal guaranty 
of company’s president is also held. 


Davis Aircraft Engineering Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Loan balance $229,312; guaranteed portion $217,846 purchased. Company dis- 
continued operations in 1952 after having rapidly expanded its operations with 
out adequately considering the increased costs thereof. Debt reduced to present 
level under bankruptcy proceedings. The case is in the Department of Justice 
for collection and the personal guaranties of three principals now represent thé 
remaining source of recovery. A $200,000 loss estimate has been provided for 
against earnings of the V-loan program. 


Luscombe Engineering Co., North Wales, Pa. 


Loan balance $233.498; guaranteed portion $210,148 purchased. Company 
discontinued operations late in 1955 after sizable defalcations by the com 
pany’s comptroller were disclosed and a review of costs to complete then exist 
ing contracts indicated a potential loss of 15 percent on a $1,400,000 backlog 


Debt reduced to present level under bankruptcy proceedings. The case is in 
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the Department of Justice for collection. Remaining unsettled items are about 
$30,000 in the bankrupt estate, which the Government contends derives from 
an assigned contract and the personal guaranty of the president of the com- 
pany. A $200,000 loss estimate has been provided for against earnings of the 
V-loan program. 

New London Instrument Co., Inc., New London, Conn. 

Loan balance $322,941; guaranteed portion $292,941 purchased. Company is 
operating although its working capital has been impaired by losses of $575,000 
in the last 3 years. Defense backlog is completed but civilian backlog is not 
encouraging. During the past year the company has been effecting 15 percent 
settlements with trade creditors under voluntary agreements, resulting in book 
gains of $175,000. Collateral consists of about $50,000 in receivables and other 
assigned items. Personal guaranties of the two principals of the conipany 
are also held. About two-thirds of a $300,000 inventory figure represents engi- 
neering and applicable overhead and is considered to be noncurrent. The 
company hopes to recover this amount from future operations. 


Russakov Can Co., Chicago, 1. 


Loan balance $226,097; guaranteed portion $203,487 purchased. Company 
liscontinued operations in 1956 when substantial adjustments in inventory had 
to be made and anticipated new business did not materialize. The case is in 
the Department of Justice for collection. The loan is secured by a second mort- 
gage on land and buildings, which is subject to a $70,000 first mortgage, and a 
‘hattel mortgage on machinery and equipment. The properties of the bankrupt 
estate have been sold for $437,000, which amount is being held under the court’s 
jurisdiction. The Government has recently filed a petition in the United States 
district court asking that an order be entered recognizing that the liens given 
as security for the loan are valid and that the trustee be directed to make pay- 
ment of the loan from the proceeds of the sale. Personal guaranties of the prin- 
cipals of the company are also held. 





Svipyer Bailey Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


loan balance $210,888; guaranteed portion $200,543, purchased. Company 

istained heavy operating losses and since July 1, 1956, has been operating as 
debtor in possession. Present volume of production is small with sales of $100,- 
0OO projected for the next 3 months. Sources of recovery consist of assigned 
receivables, a tax-refund claim and a chattel mortgage on machinery and equip- 
ment, which at book value aggregate about $225,000. The personal guaranties 
of the principals are also held. 

Utility Electronics Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Loan balance $1,625,767; guaranteed portion $1,625,767 purchased. Company 
discontinued operations late in 1952. Its difficulty stemmed from increased 
costs of production under a contract backlog of $11 million. The case is in the 
Department of Justice for collection. Open items in the case relate to claims 
asserted by the Government in the bankruptcy proceedings and to an action 
against the personal guarantors of the loan. The trustee in bankruptcy is pro- 
ceeding against the Government in the Court of Claims. A loss estimate for 
the full amount of the loan has been provided for against earnings under the 
V-loan program. 
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ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. EMIL LENZNER, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR, ARMY BUDGET, OCA 

COL. GEORGE P. SAMPSON, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
R. L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
MILLARD C. WEST, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











rr by activities: 


. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable sys- 
tems. 





Tee ae 7 kh eee 
> Improvement of fire protection ‘system andes . $300, 000 44, 000 |. pabibEcicaticeand 
3. Maintenance and operation of the communication : sys- 

Wein bdads ctdadatisdigpuiiomebakeniewiwdaen ; 4, 650, 208 5, 156, 000 ea $5, 500, 000 
Total obligations.........2..---..2.-.....2------- | 4,950,208 5,500,000 | 5, 500, 000 

Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward ._..........- pete —610, 183 TRCN EE Rémmindiccchcestanl 
Unobligated balance carried forward__....._....--- ae 34, 711 ALD a 
Unobligated balance no longer available. --..-.......-..--- 625, 264 34, 711 Beas 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -..---.- oie 5, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 








Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions.............-.......-.-- 24 | 569 | 587 
Average number of all employees. ..-..-...-..--.-...------ .| 485 | 522 | 549 
Number of employees at end of year. ....-.-.-.....----------- 519 557 | 587 
Average GS grade and salary........---....-..-.------------. 14.7 $4,073 4.7 $4,064/47 $4,012 
Average salary of ungraded positions......................-..- $6, 640 $6, 639 | $6, 639 
01 Personal services: | 
OIE DOI iiss 3 no hast ctiies qe oenstkiin ait $2, 244, 083 $2, 383, 800 | $2, 571, 200 
og, eee ee ---| 286, 187 | 296, 200 | 276, 800 
IE STO, cenciisenntndasecimmaseneeet 2, 530, 270 2, 680, 000 | 2, 848, 000 
Wh A es os A eae see ced 131, 856 | 138, 000 114, 000 
03 Transportation of things.....-.---- serkvidetetinaseuceel ae 88, 867 | 95, 000 78, 000 
GE COGMIIIIIICREIIE BIT V IIE oo occ cccccinsscccccccses “ 918, 623 | 1, 183, 100 1, 400, 900 
05 Rents and utility services_......-- sailed Sijuthteisdic ochisigh whctthe 306, 609 | 279, 000 278, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction.--...........-.--.....----- "- 5, 605 6, 000 | 6, 000 
O7' Otter Contractual SOT WICC. 6 <oc0c5e- cans inn cnscecwcceccee 440, 872 | 309, 500 149, 600 
e- INER Cin WIRED rink n occ cmeawscecbindtesisinnenime 407, 919 | 429, 900 421, 900 
09 Equipment. . spacebahcetialiapteaslchienas artis 112, 350 | 226, 500 | 50, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...-.-.--.--- hekveclncedades | 148, 500 | 148, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.................-....-.- 1, 355 lies Bala 
15 Taxes and assessments......-.....------ i tpdetiaa evens 5, 882 | 4, 500 | 4, 500 
Pte WRI nc een ee eee ee 4,950,208 | 5, 500, 000 | 5, 500, 000 








24186—58——47 
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General Traus. The last item of business, sir, is the appropriation 
“Operation and maintenance of the Alaska Communication System.” 
The principal witness is Major General Lenzner. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Crier SIGNAL OFrricer 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Maj. Gen. Emil Lenzner, whose legal residence is Albany, N. Y., was born in 
Germany June 30, 1899. He enlisted in the United States Army March 14, 
1917, as a private and as a sergeant on June 30, 1920, was selected for attend- 
ance at the United States Military Academy. He was graduated in 1924 and 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the Signal Corps. In September 1929 he 
entered Yale University and received a master of science degree in communica 
tion engineering in 1930. He was graduated from the Armed Forces Staff 
College in 1950. 

His major assignments include: Communications officer, Allied Force Head- 
quarters in North Africa and Italy; signal officer, Sixth Army group in France 
and Germany; signal officer, Third Army, European Theater, and signal officer, 
Kighth Army, Korea. He commanded the United States Army Electronic Prov 
ing Ground at Fort Huachuca and became Deputy Chief Signal Officer in June 
1957. Present rank of major general dates from July 1, 1951. 

General Lenzner was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal and an Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the Legion of Merit, and the Commendation Ribbon. He has also 
received the following service medals: World War I Victory, American Defense 
Service, American Campaign, European-African Middle Eastern Campaign with 
7 battle stars, World War II Victory, Army of Occupation, National Defense 
Service, Korean Service with 5 battle stars, United Nations Service, Korean 
Presidential Unit Citation, and the French Legion of Honor and the Croix de 
Guerre. 


General Lenzner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Alaska Communication System, established by Congress on May 
26, 1900, is a communication system operated by the Army Signal 
Corps to provide telephone and telegr: aph service throughout the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and to connect Alaska with the United States and 


other countries. The System performs a dual mission by providing 
the main military long lines channels and furnishing commercial 


communication for the Territory. This dual mission requires that 
the Alaska Communication System be so integr: ited with the mili- 
tary and commerical connecting communication facilities that it may 
serve effectively both the military and civilian requirements. 

In order to assist you in understanding the extent of the opera- 
tions of the System, the distances involved, and the remoteness of 
many of the stations, I have prepared a map on which is shown the 
stations and facilities ope rated by the System and how these connect 


with communication facilities operated by other agenc = The red 
lines are the long lines fac ilities owned | V thee Al: iska ‘ommunica 


“soap System. These are interconnected with the long ae operated 
by the Air Force which are shown in green lines, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration shown in blue, Alaska Railroad shown in black, Amer 
ican Tele ‘phone & Telegraph shown in brown, and those owned by the 
Canadian Government shown In vellow. 

Another ri sashes t point to consider in the analysis of these esti 
mates is that rece pte from commercial operations are de ‘posited i in the 
Treasury of the United States as a general fund receipt. Commer 
cial receipts for fans’ year 1957 are $3.6 million. Estimated receipts 


for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are $3.8 and $4.2 millions respectively. 
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It is planned during fiscal year 1959 that operations will be con- 
tinued on the same minimum essential basis as during the past 2 years 
pending a resolution of the legish: ative proposal authorizing sale of the 
System. ‘The new obligational authority requested for fise ‘al year 1959 
is $5,500,000 which is at the same level as fiscal year 1958, 

Although there is no overall increase requested in fiscal year 1959, 
there are decreases of $344,000 in communication projects and equip- 
ment systems costs which are offset by net increases of $344,000 pri- 
marily for increased civilian personnel and leased circuit costs. The 
details of these increases are as follows: 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 
Under the budget program “Maintenance of the system” funds in 


the amount of $1,183, 600 will be required for fiseal year 1959. This 
is a net increase of $114,600 over the estimated obligations for fisea] 


vear 1958. An increase of $154,000 in the personal services is required 
io re an 72 military personnel with 36 highly skilled civilian tech 
niciay Since 1952 approximately $14 million worth of commercial, 


fixed pik int type of equipment has been added to the system. When 
military personnel are assigned to the Alaska Communication System, 
they require specialized schooling and on-the-job training before 
assignment to maintain and operate this intricate equipment. Since 
military personnel are rotated periodically, this costly training loses 
its value to th e system because by the time a man completes his tran 
ing and becomes proficient, his tour of duty is terminated. Ther 
fore, we propose to utilize civilian personnel to establish continuity 
of service for the personnel who must maintain this very vital com 
inercial-type equipment in continuous operational condition. De 
creases in this category for fiscal vear 1959 of $19,400, made by 
economies in travel and transportation, offset the increase of $154,000 
tomake a net increase of $114,600, 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND APPURTENANCES 


There is a requirement of S220,000 in fiseal year 1959 for budget 
program “Maintenance of building and 2 purtenances.” This is a net 
increase of $26,000 over the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1958 
It is planned during fiscal year 1959 to continue the program of elimi 
natine fire hazards, which exist at some of the remote stations. by 
replacing detarias ited electrica | Wir ing whe ‘re Somes and to re WE ce 


unsafe combustible celotex lining and partitions n dormitory type 
sleeping quarters. In addition. sewer systems at two stations. which 


constitute a health hazard, will be rehabilitated during this period, 
OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of 4,096,400 are required for budget program 
“Operation of the system” during fiscal year 1959. This is a net it 
crease of S2Z03.400 over the fiseal year 1958 obligations prunarily oy 

increased leased circuit costs 

The Svstem pre V iously has leased some of its circuits, used in han 
dling both government and comercial traffic, from the Alaska Rail 
road. The cost to the Alaska Communication System for these | 


eased 
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circuits has been an annual rental of $61,000 plus maintenance and 
operation by ACS military personnel. Due to expanding communi- 
cation requirements, the Alaska Railroad is in the process of rebuild- 
ing its open wire lines between Fairbanks and Anchorage; building 
@ microwave system between Anchorage and Portage; and rebuilding 
its Open wire lines between Portage and Whittier, and Portage and 
Seward. Asa result of these expanded facilities, the ACS will obtain 
additional voice circuits. The annual leased cost for these improved 
and additional facilities will be $288,000 or an increase of $227,000. 
However, the overall cost to the ACS will be offset by the savings of 
some 30 military operating and maintenance personnel. These are 
in addition to the 72 military personnel savings previously mentioned 
in the “Maintenance of the System” category. Also, an increase of 
$30,000 has been provided in this category for a full year’s employ- 
ment of telephone operators. These were employed in the latter half 
of fiscal year 1958 to man the new switchboards installed during that 
fiscal year. Economies in travel, transportation, and equipment 
totaling $53,600 offset these increases of $257,000 to make the net 
increase of $203,400 shown above. 

Obligational authority for the construction appropriation is not 
being requested for fiscal year 1959 pending a decision on the proposed 
legislation authorizing sale of the system. 

is covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska Com- 
munication System. I shall be happy to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Silsby of the staff has a few questions in behalf 
of the committee. 


OBLIGATIONS AND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suspy. Please insert at this point in the record the actual ob- 
ligations as of January 31, 1958, with comparable obligations for 
fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, and the personnel requirements for 
the same years. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Obligations by project and subproject 














| Actual, Estimate, | Actualas | Estimate, 
No. | fiscal year | fiscal year | of Jan. 31, | fiseal year 
| 1957 | 1958 | 1958 1959 
} 
210 | Construction of telephone, telegraph and cable 
le ne anaes Se napdnna niches ean ee $300,000 | $299, 988 | 
240 | Improvement of fire protection system---.....-.- $300, 000 44,000 | 14, 959 | 
310 | Maintenance of the communication system..-_--- 1,012,012 | 1,069,000 | 508,324 | $1, 183, 600 
320 | Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances-.--. 169, 038 194, 000 | 115, 450 | 220, 000 
410 | Operation of thé syste. ...nccsccccseceacecses 3, 469, 158 3, 893, 000 2,074,660 | 4,096, 400 
| tahini tabcksatdsieusih Ln ‘= a 
| UE, Fak aks hidncdddéticsmscakesmeess 4,950,208 | 5,500,000 | 3,013, 381 5, 500, 000 
Note.—The obligations through Jan. 31 | 
shown above include reimbursements; con- 
| versely, the annual estimates for all 3 years 
exclude reimbursements. The tabulation 
| below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the appropriation level. | 
Total same as above-.... 








| 
4,950,208 | 5,500,000 | 3,013, 381 5, 500, 000 
UNNI, 5.i-5.scnestsbanyeucaatdeccaturss 40, 047 + rb 


ea cele cain SB ARLE RSS 4,990,255 | 5, 500, 000 3,013, 381 5, 500, 000 
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Personnel requirements 








Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1969 
Military personnel (average number). ...-....-.-.-.---..-...- 868 868 692 
Civilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions. ia scedipuseh aah diaeaiincho 524 569 587 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.. Lahedasiduubin dle a chuheedtiiché bith Ribs hihielianch abet dei pdeeihd ane 
Average number of all employees. ..............-.-..-.... 485 522 549 
Number of ce obi Oe Gnd OF FOR H6 Joo dace cect ns 519 557 587 
Poerantial service GUBAIOO NA 6 ccccccnccestecsencncnesanse= $2, 530, 270 $2, 680, 000 $2, 848, 000 





ConstTRUCTION, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Obligations by project and subproject 


Number Actual, Estimate, | Actual as | Estimate, 
of project Title fiscal year | fiscal year | of Jan. 31, | fiscal year 
1957 1958 1958 1959 





230 | Construction of buildings, quarters and 
| utilities 











$503,891 | $257,300 $45, 907 
babs BS tebe 55 ie 5b aes | 503, 891 


257, 300 45,907 |------o--=-- 




















LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING SALE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixssy. What is the present status of the legislative proposal 
authorizing the sale of the system ? 

General Lenzner. The present legislation is in the hands of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and has been there since the 17th of last month. 
We hope it will be made available to the committee very shortly. 

Mr. Fioop. That wasn’t much of an answer, Skipper. What is the 
answer ¢ 

General Lenzner. The legislation is being reviewed by the Bureau 
of the Budget at this time, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What legislation ? 

General Lenzner. The legislation proposing the sale of the system. 
The proposed legislation, Mr. Flood, if I may say so, was prepared 
last year and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. It was returned 
because in addition to the Army, other governmental agencies were 
involved. This required a complete coordinated program among the 
agencies to have a complete package for disposition of the system. 

Mr. Froop. I know. We went all through that last year. We 
looked forward to having this matter all cleaned up by thistime. Now 
you tell me that the Bureau of the Budget in its omnipotence and 
wisdom has not quite got around to this point. Is that it? 

General Lenzner. | believe that to be correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So we will continue to appropriate these funds as we 
have been appropriating them, until such time as the Bureau of the 
Budget sees fit to hand down its opinion as to the quality and nature 
of the legislation upon which the Congress has placed its imprimatur. 
Is that it ? 

General Lenzner. Presumably so, sir, but we hope that it will 
reach 

Mr. Froop. Do you have any indication in what decade that might 
develop ? 
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General Lenzner. It has been half a decade now, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I know. I have been all through this. I was 
present at the accouchement. I wonder when we will give birth to 
this thing completely. 

General Lenzner. I hope it will still be in the present decade, si 

Mr. Froop. That is at least encouraging by 5 years. 

General LeENzNrEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Because some of us have the vague impression that we 
are fattening up this calf to fall as a ripe plum into some unsuspect- 
ing lap, if you know what I mean, and we are continuing to fatten it, 
the further we extend lines and the more cable we re pl: ice, the more 
completely we operate this place under our system of maintenance 
and oper ition, SZ00,000 or $300,000 a year. | suppose whoever is 1n 
terested in 6 cee © this someday sooner or later will indicate to 
the ee of the Budget that they are now ready to buy. “Send 
the pink slip up to Congress. We think it is in pretty good shape, 
so we will take it now.” 

It is about time that this subeommittee or this Congress or some- 
body who has any interest left in this gold brick does something 
about it. I am sure it is no sacred cow to you. You are just doing 
a job. We went all through this same speech last year. Here we are 
again a year later, and no closer. This goes beyond mere curiosity. 

General Lenzner. The chief signal officer, sir, is spending a mini 
mum amount of funds for that reason. 

Mr. Frioop. Sure he is. 

General Lenzner. As a matter of fact, there are only two items that 
you might say can come under the category of an improvement, which 
really they are not, because in two cases we have a sewage facility 
which is m a situation where it is dangerous, not necessarily to the 
soldiers alone who are operating the system but to the surrounding 
community. 

Mr. Froop. General, don’t misunderstand me. I don’t mean you 
are oe lace curtains on this to increase its value for a markdown 
knockotf at all. I mean by the time we keep maintaining it at this 
point, somebody will be able to come in and s say, “There is not a heck 
of a lot left. You ought to give it to us for X dollars now because, 
after all, for the last 10 years you have been merely maintaining it. 
This is the matter with it, and that is the matter with it. Since we 
made the last report and the last offer to buy, the following 11 things 
have happened to it so as of now, 10 years later, there really isn't 
much left to buy.” 

General Lenzner. I would have great difficulty to disagree with 
you, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, I know. This certainly should intrigue some leg- 
islative committee. Has this matter ever been referred to the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee ? 

General Lenzner. I shall ask Mr. West to answer that question. 

Mr. Wesr. No, sir. At the current time, the bill which would au 
thorize the sale has not even been submitted to Congress. We an- 
ticipate that this session of Congress will get the bill. 

Mr. Froop. To see a ray of hope and joy and rebirth in the season 
is gratifying. This is the season for joy and rebirth. This is spring. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would think this might be the kind of case that 
one of the Government Operations investigating committees should 
take a look at. This is an old chestnut. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with the questions. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY WITH CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr, Suspy. At page 3 of your statement you report the replace- 
ment of 72 military personnel with 36 highly skilled technical civil- 
ians. Are there qualified people readily available to fill these posi- 
tions ¢ 

General Lenzner. I shall ask Colonel Sampson to answer that ques 
tion. He is nearer the operations. 

Colonel Sampson. The answer is “yes.” The personnel are avail- 


able. 


ANNUAL COST FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What will the pay scales be for these new people, the 36 
who are repl: acing the milit: ary } 

Colonel SAMPSON. Mr. West. 

Mr. West. | would have to guess. We have the specific heures. It 
is around $9,000 a year. 

Mr. Forp, $9,000 per man per year 

Mr. West. For the civilians; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. How would that compare, more or less, with the mili- 
tary personnel they are replacing / 

Mr. Wrsv. They would replace roughly sergeants and warrant of- 
ficers, which runs in the neighborhood of about $6,000 or 87.000 a year, 
sir. I will have to check that to be sure. 

Mr. Foro. Would you be accurate and show some bona fide, valid 
comparison ¢ 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Cost comparison of replacement of military with civilians 


Present military personnel average cost (each) __~_. sa i «=< 50, 204 
Proposed civilian personnel average cost (each) 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manion. Why are you making this switch if you can get the 
military cheaper ¢ 

Colonel Sampson. It is a question of 72 military as compared to 36 
civilians. I think, sir, it will be cheanst. We also will have conti- 
nuity of oper: mobi 

Mr. Manion. Could you do it with 56 military / 

Colonel Sampson. No, sit 

Mr. Manion. Why not? 

Colonel Sampson. Because the personnel are away at school, they 
are taking military training, and we just do not have them for the 
tec hnical job of the Alaska Communication System as we will have 
in the case of civilians. 

Mr. hase Will the Army have to train the civilians, or are they 
completely trained now ? 
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Colonel Samerson. We hope, of course, to obtain people who have 
had training in industry. 

Mr. Fioop. Will it be a contract job? 

Colonel Sampson. No, sir; civil-service-type personnel. 

Mr. Stussy. Will it be necessary to furnish Government quarters 
for them ? 

Mr. West. In some cases, yes, sir. 

For example, at such places as Delta Junction, Tok Junction, and 
cag Allen there is no city except the particular facility which we 

ave. 


FEEDING AND HOUSING CIVILIANS 


Mr. Fioop. The civilian meals will not cost $4.26 a meal as has been 
our experience with all civilian meals north of a certain latitude in 
the last few years, will they, for morale and other purposes? 

Mr. West. Most of these are men with families, and therefore their 
wives will fix their meals. 

Mr. Fioop. More power to her. But you are not going to have any 
special $4.25 meals. Do you know anything about that story ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Just so we know. We didn’t talk about it at the right 
time, 4 years ago. 

Mr. Stussy. Are quarters available for these civilians? 

Mr. West. At this time; yes, sir. 


REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixssy. What is the justification for the replacement of two 
vehicles in 1959 ? 

Mr. West. They are just vehicles which have worn out through 
the normal wear-and-tear period, 6 years or 60,000 miles. Therefore, 
these 2 are coming up in rotation; 2 will go to the graveyard. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, this is the sort of case which perhaps 
should be brought to the attention of the chairman of the full com- 
mittee to have an investigator assigned to it, not to examine the 
operation by the Army, for there is nothing the matter with that, 
but there is behind here an amosphere which is intriguing as to wh 
this chestnut continues to grow whiskers. Its potential is unlimited: 
There is nothing wrong with the way these fellows are running it. 
I do not mean to look at that. They cannot do any more than they are 
doing or have been doing. It is not their fault. 

But there is something here which does not quite meet the eye for 
the last 5 years, and we do not seem to be able to find it. “We just 
ain’t getting no place.” 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what that something is? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir; I think I know what he is driving at. I would 
like to suggest in answer to the question as far as replacing vehicles 
in this area 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t care about that. 

Mr. West. I have personally been there, and a car which is 6 years 
old or 60,000 miles 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about that. Buy six, I don’t care. 
You won’t buy anything you don’t want within reason. I am not 
talking about you fellows at all. 











INTERRELATION WITH OTHER COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. The Air Force has a communications system in Alaska; 
has it not ? 

General Lenzner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is it sufficiently interrelated with this System of which 
you speak ? 

Colonel Samerson. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force system is that 
shown in green. As that system comes into being, we take out a part 
of the Alaska Communication System so there is no duplication. It 
is completely integrated. We use the facilities they Mas They 
use some of ours. Both of us use those of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is merchandise for sale. 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. 


PAYMENT OF STATION AGENTS OUT OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Sussy. Does the Alaska Communication System favor the 
pr oposed language change explained on page 2 of the justification? 
The statement is made that: 

The effect of this change will be to require the System to pay station agents 
out of receipts at each station rather than out of total receipts of the System. 

Mr. Tracy. I will answer that question, if I may. This is the same 
change that was proposed in the 1958 budget and was refused by this 
committee. ‘The present wording permits the System to employ and 
to pay station agents at remote ‘stations out of the general receipts 
of the System. Under this language change which is proposed by 
the 1959 budget, it would be necessary to pay agents from the receipts 
at each particular station. 

This would make it virtually impossible to pay the charges for 
these agents at stations where the receipts were very small because 
the traffic is ight or where the incoming traffic, which does not produce 
any revenue ‘at that particular station, is heavy but the outgoing 
traffic, which is paid for at that station, is quite light. For example, 
in November 1957, incoming traffic at Homer, Alaska, amounted to 
$265, but outgoing revenue traffic was only $64. 

This raises the same issue which was discussed before this commit- 
tee last year as to whether the stations should be considered as self- 
supporting, each as an entity, or whether we should operate the entire 
System as one enterprise on ‘the basis of a public utility. 

Mr. Forp. What is the advantage or disadvantage, from the point 
of view of the Army, of using one system over the other? 

Mr. Tracy. Under the present wording, Mr. Ford, if the receipts 
at a particular station are quite small, we are still able to use the 
general receipts of the system to pay the agent at that station whatever 
is necessary to secure his services. Under the proposed change, if the 
receipts at the station are, for example, only $40 or $50 a month because 
the outgoing traffic is very light, we cannot pay the man enough to 
secure his services, so we are required to keep military personnel there 
to operate that station or close the station down. 

Mr. Forp. What position does the Department of the Army 
subscribe to ? 

Mr. Tracy. We always support the budget. This is the official 
budget position. This is the 1959 budget. As such, it is the Army 
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budget as well as the President’s budget, and we are therefore sup- 
porting it. Weare required to support it. 

Mr. Foon. You are supporting what ‘ 

Mr. Tracy. We are supporting the President’s budget, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Forp. Which permits you directly to pay funds for each 
individual station ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

However, I am in all conscience bound to point out the effects of it 
to this committee. 

Mr. Fioop. I am more interested in your conscience than any direc- 
tion you get downtown. What do youthink? 

Mr. Tracy. Since you are asking my personal opinion. I think it 
would be an unfortunate change. 

Mr. Forp. How would these employees be paid if they were at an 
individual station where the receipts were not adequate to compen- 
sate them for their services? 

Mr. Tracy. They could not be paid under the proposed change in 
the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Forp. Would they stay there if they were inadequately paid? 

Mr. Tracy. These would not be normal employees, Mr. Ford. 
These would be special agents, selected from persons who live in the 
area. They might be storekeepers or somebody of that nature, who 
happened to be resident in the area where we locate a station. These 
are not regular employees of the system. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that you are supporting the 
budget, but — our request to give your personal views you are 
saying that the budget proposal might very well be questioned! 

Mr. Tracy. If you are requesting my personal opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am compelled to state that I think the budget position is en- 
tirely wrong. However, that is not the official position. 

Mr. Manion. Why did not someone explain this to the Budget Bu- 
reau so they would not recommend something which appears to me 
to be unsound ? 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, I have no way of knowing the reason- 
ing of the Bureau of the Budget in proposing this change. They 
have not seen fit to acquaint the Department of the Army with their 
reasons. [am not in any position to state them. 

Mr. Froop. That Iam sure of. 

Mr. Manon. Will you direct a letter, Mr. Silsby or Mr. Crosby, to 
the Bureau of the Budget for my signature requesting that they give 
us the reasons why they have proposed aoe hange ¢ 


(The letter and rep sly referred to follow: 
APRIL 7, 1958. 
Hon. Maurice H. Stans, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Drrector: The committee is presently considering the 1959 budget 
requests for the Department of Defensea nd has noted the proposed language 
change in the Alaska Communication System appropriation relating to the 
ment of station agents out of receipts from the individual] stations. 

Inasmuch as the committee made provision in the 1958 act to allow payments 
to be made from total receipts of the system, it would like to be advised as to 
the reasons for the proposed change as submitted in the budget. 

Sincerely, 


pay- 


GEORGE H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriati« 


sn8 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. Georce H. MAnon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DrarR CHAIRMAN: The proposed language change contained in the 1959 
budget for the Alaska Communication System, about which you inquired in your 
letter of April 7, 1958, would provide authority for the payment of station agents 
out of receipts from individual stations rather than from the total receipts of 
the system as provided in the 1958 appropriation act. 

This restricted authority was first requested in the 1958 budget. It would pro- 
vide for the operation of individual stations outside the normal appropriation 
process as long as the receipts of the station are sufficient to defray its cost. How- 
ever, to the extent a station’s receipts are not adequate to meet its expenses, this 
excess would have to be budgeted for as a part of the appropriations requested. 
This process would require a systematic review of the necessity for continuing 
to operate each station whose receipts do not defray its expenses. 

I sincerely hope this information will be of value in your consideration of the 
1959 budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Maurice H. Srans, 
: Director. 

Mr. Fioop. We have had 10,000 witnesses in here, and the last one 
is the most refreshing one [ have run into yet. 

Mr. Manon. He is an old hand. 

Mr. Tracy. I should point out in all fairness, Mr. Chairman, that 
it may be there are very compelling reasons for this proposal by the 
surean of the Budget. It is simply that I am not familiar with 
tien. 

Mr. Koop. Let it oO. 

Mr. Forp. Has anybody in the Army been told why the Bureau 
of the Budget wants it done this way ? 

Mr. Tracy. Not to hy knowle dve, Mr. Ford. 

(veneral Traus. I know of none. 

Mr. Manon. Since we are considering communications syste 
we have a communications system here in Washington. Why doesn’t 
somebody pick up the telephone and ask the Bureau of the Budget 
about this matter / Would that be proper‘ 

Mr. Tracy. We ge erally operate through the Office of the Se 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Matton. Why con't you have somebody in the Office of the 
secretary of Defense perform this function for you? 

Mr. TRACY. I have made that Inquiry on a number of occasions, 
Mr. Chairman, about this specific matter. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been able to get the answer ? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


REVENUES OF THE ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. I think the main point is simply to show how well vou 
ure doing on your revenues, General. I notice that you are forecast 
ing that you will have a $400,000 jump in your estimated revenues. 

General Lenzner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. On what basis do you predicate that forecast / 
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General Lenzner. Principally, Mr. Ford, from the increase in 
telegraph rates that was approved last year and increased telephone 
calls. You may recall the telegraph rates were increased 30 percent. 
Since that rate increase, the number of messages over the first 7 
months of that fiscal year dropped but the total revenue increased 
somewhat. The revenue is still increasing. That is the principal 
reason. 


RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Foro. As I recall, back in 1953 or 1954 you indicated to the 
committee that there should be rate increases across the board and 
they materilized when? About 1954 or 1955? 

eneral Lenzner. The first rate increase was effective the last fiscal 
year, I believe. The only late increase that was made was over the 
telegraph circuits, none over the telephone lines, because they were 
considerably higher than they are in the United States; as a matter 
of fact, about double. The rate is now commensurate with what they 
should be over the telegraph lines. 

Mr. Forp. Is my recollection incorrect that at no time in the last 
5 or 6 years there has been a telephone-rate increase ? 

General Lenzner. I would like Mr. West to answer that. 

Mr. West. Your recollection is correct, sir. In 1953 or 1954 we 
did have a telephone-rate increase. The rate increase the General is 
speaking of is telegraph, which went into effect July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Would you put in the record the date that there was any 
rate increase for telephone and for telegraph ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested follows :) 


RECENT RATE INCREASES 


July 1, 1953: Ship-to-shore telegraph service rates were increased. 

July 1, 1953: Intra-Alaska telephone message rates were increased. 

July 1, 1954: Alaska-United States telephone message rates were increased. 
July 1, 1957 : Telegraph service rates were increased. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Manon. We have some language changes. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, the language changes are so few in num- 
ber and so minor in character that I hardly think it worth while dis- 
cussing them unless the committee desires. 

The only change that amounts to anything has already been dis- 
cussed. So I would suggest, unless the committee has some particular 
reason for discussing the language, we dispense with it. We have no 
changes that amount to anything at all. 

Mr. Forp. Would you say that language change was a matter of 
great consequence ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If there are any other observations with respect to lan- 
guage which might be appropriate for the record upon the occasion 
when we undertake to approve—I should say put our imprimatur on— 
the final version of this bill, then we will have it before us. 

( Off the record. ) 
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ARMY STOCK FUND 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. General Traub, please ore for the record a com- 
plete statement on the stock and industrial funds, including statements 


of financial condition, operations, and any proposed extension of ac- 
tivities under the funds. 


General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please in connection with this preparation 
refer to the testimony before this committee when we had a discussion 
of the Air Force stock fund. My point is that there is greater interest 


in certain areas than in other areas. We want to have a look at the 
Army picture. 


(The data requested follows :) 


Tue Army Stock Funp 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS AND PLANS 


Purpose of the steck fund 


The Army stock fund finances the procurement and maintenance of inventories 
of common-use items for resale and for mobilization reserve. Funds for financing 
this activity are derived from sales to authorized customers. 

The stock fund is 1 of 3 interrelated elements of the Army’s financial manage- 
ment plan. The first is financial inventory accounting which tells what material 
we have, where it is, and the general purposes for which it is being held in the 
supply system. The second element is the use of the stock fund for the procure- 
ment, stockage, and distribution of material. The stock fund has made possible 
the installation of the third element of the plan which is consumer funding. 
Consumer funding not only permits, but requires a financial decision concurrent 
with a decision to use supplies and results in a better balance in the use of 
materiel resources. 

One tangible result of these three integrated supply and financial management 
plans is the continued use without replacement of stocks in long supply thus 
reducing the expenditure of the Government. 

Coverage 


Stock fund operations are under the direct management of the chiefs of the 
seven technical services and the Secretary of the Army (Defense Supply Service). 
Stock fund inventories are divided into 13 categories which include the 2 Army 
single-manager assignments covering continental United States depot inventories 
of clothing and subsistence for all the military services. Sales of inventories 
held by the two single managers are generally made to the retail stock funds 
of all military services at continental United States stations and oversea areas 
for resale to the consuming appropriations. Inventories of other categories are 
sold directly to the consuming appropriations. 

The capitalization of the stock fund divisions includes stock-fund items in 
all continental United States depots, overseas depots, and selected continental 
United States posts, camps, and station stocks. Geographically, the only items 
not included in the fund are those located at overseas stations and with tactical 
armies in the field, such as the Seventh Army in Europe and the Eighth Army in 
Korea and the inventories at nonstock funded stations in the United States. 
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The fund will be extended hereafter to include the maximum extent practicable 
the stocks at all major posts, camps, and stations along with additional categories 
of ordnance and aircraft supplies and spare parts. 

Operating program 

The fiscal year 1959 net obligation program of $1,775.7 million is $82.7 million 
higher than for 1957, but includes an increase of over $100 million in the single- 
manager clothing and textile category to meet other service requirements which 
were not a part of the 1957 program. This increase in the clothing and textile 
category is offset in part by decreases in other categories resulting primarily from 
reductions in customer’s requirements. 

Net sales in 1959 are estimated at $1,997.7 million. Excluding sales of the 
single-manager clothing and textile division, which was not fully established until 
fiscal year 1958, net sales in fiscal year 1958 and 1959 decrease approximately 
11 percent and 16 percent respectively from the fiscal year 1957 level. This de- 
crease reflects the reduced requirements of the operating appropriations. 

Net losses of $608 million and $678 million are estimated for fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959 respectively as compared to $389 million in fiscal year 1957. 
These losses are due in large measure to the disposal or the donation of excess 
and surplus stocks. The analysis of inventories to identify stocks which would 
be more economical for the Government to dispose of than to retain is being 
accelerated in fiscal year 1958 and 1959. 

During fiscal year 1958 and 1959, it is expected that inventories valued at S630 
million will be sold without replacement. Previous actions of this nature have 
enabled the Army stock fund to return to the Treasury or to transfer to other 
Department of Defense appropriations excess funds totaling $1.84 billion through 
June 30, 1957. In fiscal year 1958, $350 million will be transferred to the 
“Military personnel, Army” appropriation, and in fiscal year 1959 it has been 
proposed that $225 million be transferred to other appropriations. These trans- 
fers will bring the total rescissions and transfers through fiscal year 1959 to 
$2.42 billion, which is $1.99 billion more than the initial cash capitalizations of 
$425 million. 

The following table presents an analysis of actual and estimated reductions 
in stock fund inventories and cash rescissions and transfers for fiscal year 1952 
through 1959. 


| 
| 
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Condensed statement of financial condition—Balance as of June 30 


[In millions] 














SUMMARY 























ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 











Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 (actual) 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
ps aR mated) 
Se EE IS +. ut nannnadmcuntiudesscenmkessaaeniaatinn $419.4 $489. 4 $517.4 
NS PINNED, cou 50k dniccokeae deeds cdeenmieeaene 331.3 352. 2 325. 8 
as ok na ads db ds cdi cs ec adh Jae he 7, 539. 1 6, 665, 8 5, 849.3 
RIA OID Fn is cncectin duno ance betaine 4.6 4.6 4.6 
Due in from undelivered purehs ases to be paid from other ac- 
Es on os ade oct a cd ect de eda 10. 6 Se Pictosctcceues 
tel erccnthinemsneenann bonatiactemasaan andes 8, 305. 0 7, 514.0 6, 697.1 
LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT i wi = 
ED SRR oo inncdscaneaseanspadascaseuaseieemen 106, 4 68.0 67.7 
Fnvestinent of U.S. Governmemt.. ....... 2. oc cccccceccce-sénss 8, 198. 6 7, 446.0 6, 629. 4 
Total liabilities and investments....................-..- 8, 305.0 | 7, 514.0 6, 697.1 
Condensed statement of income and expense 
[In millions] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 (actual) 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 
kc scones Atacama a a a $2, 148.9 $2, 118.3 | $1, 997.7 
Peers Gr NS GO ass ok ned onedcccecccesecdeuscasbets 1, 697.8 1, 553. 5 1, 659. 5 
Oier GOSTACIIS GHIOMENE, G6... ong oon sic nc wdccasendeccccncucs 856. 8 1, 170.5 998. 4 
Total operating expenses...........----.--------------- | 2, 554. 6 2, 724.0 2, 657.9 
Operating income or loss (—) for the year............-...-.-. —405.7 —605.7 —660.3 
Nonoperating income and expense (—) net.__.....-......-.-- 17.0 —1.9 —17.7 
ae in a a wnt each mlalgiaage —388. 7 —607. 6 — 678.0 
Adjustment of prior year income..........-....-.-.------..-- —4.0 tl loshaow Mieinn 
Bees C=) DRS OE FO aes rcv cnccncemsewbcsesctakescas —436. 2 —828. 9 —1, 436.2 
TOG CFE OF EE, a ncncectentbeestcansdsenacasees — 828. 9 ~—1, 436. 2 —2, 114.2 





STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS AND PLANS, FISCAL YEARS 1957, 1958, 
AND 1959 


The Army industrial fund is a consolidated, revolving (working capital) 
fund, established ae ae to section 405, National Security Act of 1947, and 


as amended (5 U. 8S. GC. 1 


This method of financing is used by industrial 


and commercial type eatabiishingnte in the Department of the Army to provide 
a more effective and flexible means for financing, budgeting, and accounting for 


such operations. 


ing and controlling the costs of goods and services. 
The Army industrial fund consists of cash, accounts receivable, inventories of 
supplies, materials and work-in-process, finished goods, and all other current 


and deferred assets pertaining to, 
installations or activities financed by the fund. 


This system also has provided an effective basis for ascertain- 


or acquired in the operations of all Army 
Plant and equipment used in 


operations of the establishments financed under the fund do not constitute a 
part of the fund. They are obtained via the appropriation process. Thus, 
there are no depreciation charges on capital equipment due to lack of legal 
would provide au- 
thority to charge working-capital funds with depreciation costs on machinery 


authority. 


and equipment. 


proposed legislation (H. R. 10830) 
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The fund currently finances activities at 23 installations manufacturing goods 
and/or furnishing services on a reimbursable basis. These installations in- 
clude: 9 arsenals, 2 proving grounds, 3 research and development activities, 
8 transportation terminal commands, 4 depot maintenance divisions, 1 pictorial 
service activity, and 1 printing plant. Charters have been approved for 3 more 
depot maintenance divisions to be financed by the industrial fund and are 
scheduled for installation as follows: 

May 1, 1958: Quartermaster General Depot, Atlanta, Ga 

July 1, 1958: Engineer Depot, Marion, Ohio 

July 1, 1958: Signal Depot, Lexington, Ky. 

Additional installations under consideration for industrial fund financing 
include: 11 ordnance equipment rebuild activities, 3 signal equipment rebuild 
facilities, 1 engineer equipment rebuild facility, and a railroad repair shop. 


Statement of financial condition 


[In millions as of June 30 each year] 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1957 1958 1959 
actual (estimated) | (estimated) 
ASSETS 
Cash_- Sa kaqica cunt cacemaer Sete seta caleee eee $259. 4 $186. 4 $186. 4 
Ren III 25553 casos nn nace deca aS 18.6 28.4 24.4 
Inventories, net........-...- pence agian dieinn cedlediesie cm aii 64.3 78.1 76. 6 
OER i. nn00s Seagdobs cuscweesbonssdsbseussebocsssotscceudedase 2.2 | .6 -5 
EOE CN. tabsccruatuitncksbencedakidenedecitianatand 344. 5 293. 5 287.9 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 





Accounts payable and accrued expense................-.--..-- 58.8 60.0 57.4 
Withdrawal credits. -_- eeketaee -2 iedeatowens enlameseee 
Provisions for subsequent maintenance, claims, one 9.0 7.7 4.6 
IE iin ili ctrictle nde sratde-iaengiedsdiccetmckn beams 276. 5 225.8 225. 9 
Total liabilities and capital.......- aientinaiinnintenie 344.5 293. 5 287.9 


asses jeans emicam aaa ated ti iad th NAS oa 

The fund capital is estimated to be $226 million on June 30, 1959, a decrease 
of approximately $50 million from June 30, 1957. This decrease is due to the 
transfer in fiscal year 1958 of $50 million to the appropriation, “Military per- 
sonnel, Army.” The estimated $226 million investment is composed of $207 
million in reappropriations, $8 million realized from reduction of inventories, 
$10 million in net capitalized assets, and $1 million of retained earnings. Of the 
estimated investment, $151 million is necessary to provide working capital for 
the activities currently financed (or approved for financing) through the fund. 
The balance of $75 million will provide for contingent requirements, including 


provision of working capital for the additional installations under consideration 
for industrial fund financing. 


Statement of income and expenses 
[In millions as of June 30 each year] 




















Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
actual | (estimated) (estimated) 
INCOME 
Sales industrial goods and service. __- acces, mnt thistle $367.6 | $366. 9 $3238. 4 
Remburenble expehhees. 6-0 bi. sii scsi 127.7 | 156. 5 164. 5 
Total income. ......- tPA As ied hl, 495.3 | 23.4 | ~ 602.9 
EXPENSES | 
i } 
a a ee joi 288. 2 | 317.5 292. 7 
edibout capeheee. .é k. edad i. ici JA Lee | 193. 0 217.3 | 209. 0 
Increase (—) or decrease in unbilled costs.........------- 12.3 —11.4 | 1,2 
" pe ER ee eon et eee eh Ps . 493. 5 523. 4 | 02.9 
RE MI ooo Sc Siinke nedanccenobvbbnwnadenbes , we aids saiichyiariaal 








24186—58——48 
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Total income and total cost of all industrially funded installations for fiscal 
year 1957 was $493.5 million. In fiseal year 1958, costs are expected to increase 
approximately $30 million, representing the net of $56 million in increased costs 
due to the inclusion of 2 additional installations (Aberdeen Proving Ground and 
Army Chemical Center) and reductions in cost of $26 million at other installa- 
tions. From fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959 operating costs are expected to 
be reduced $20 million, exclusive of installations scheduled for capitalization in 
the latter half of fiscal year 1958 and during fiscal year 1959. 

It is contemplated that civilian personnel will be reduced by 3,603 spaces in 
fiscal year 1958 and 2,009 spaces in fiscal year 1959, effecting savings in labor 
cost of approximately $16 million in fiscal year 1958 and $26 million in fiscal 
year 1959, as compared with fiscal year 1957." While some of these reductions 
have been forced because of reductions in customer funds, others have been 
made possible by the employment of engineered standards, performance budgets 
and other modern management techniques designed for the promotion of better 
planning, better administrative control and increased efficiency. 

Materials and supplies inventory was reduced $2.5 million during fiscal year 
1957 (in installations which were under the fund as of June 30, 1956). This 
was accomplished by better inventory planning and reduced procurement. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS FOR ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Manon. What is the total cash requirement for the Army stock 
fund in fiseal year 1959 / 

General Travus. If I understand your question correctly, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no additional requirement for cash for the Army stock 
fund this year. 

Mr. Manon. I know there is no additional requirement but you 
must have money to operate the stock fund, so what are your require- 
ments / 

General Traus. | Bins a statement here which is an analysis of the 
cash requirements. 

Mr. Manon. How much money is presently available? 

General Travus. Estimated cash at the end of 1959, with the $225 
million deducted in support of the 1959 budget, leaves a total of 
$517.4 million. Against this total are ready cash needs of $389.6 
million, leaving a balance of $127.8 million, w hich may be considered 
excess. However, if the sales drop by as much as 5 percent below 
the estimate, the loss of the income would be approximately $120.9 
million, leaving only approximately $7 million as excess to Army’ s 
requirements. 


TRANSFER FROM STOCK FUND 


Mr. Manon. Is there any reason why we cannot transfer some of 
the stock-fund money to some other function ? 

General Traus. My advice is that we are very close to a marginal 
amount in the amount of $127 million. 

Mr. Manon. It seems that from year to year we talk about the 
stock fund and consider making transfers to other programs, and we 
find after another year has rolled by we could have made further de- 
ductions in the stock fund without any serious injury to the program. 


General Travs. As you know, we are making a $225 million reduc- 
tion for 1959. 


t Above reference to reduction in personnel relates to installations under the fund as 


: ‘ installations reflected in the statement of 
with an estimate of 8,280 employees in fiscal year 1958 and 8,026 in 


of June 30, 1957. This excludes additional 
income and expense 
fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Manon. Could it not be $300 million, approximately ? 

General Travs. On the basis of the arithmetic, pure and simple, it 
could, because I have entered in the computation which leads to the 
balance of $127.8 million a safety factor which is 60 percent of the 
ready cash needs. That totals $146 million itself. So there has 
been lati cranked into this caleulation the safety factor which has 
been considered to be usual in the past. In theory this $127 million 
is available. 

Mr. Manon. Why did the budget fail to recommend the trans- 
fer of more than $225 million ? 

General Traus. There was some discussion of this at the time that 
the matter came up. It was considered by those who are more knowl- 
edgeable in this matter than I that the $127.8 million balance which 
I have described below here was not considered to be excessive and 
might. possibly be eaten up by a drop in sales, which would not only 
exceed the safe ty factor of 60 percent of the ready cash needs which I 
have described but eat somewhat into this amount. 

I would like to furnish for the record, if I could, a more considered 
opinion on this matter because if it is available I would offer no ob- 
jection to giving it up. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not likewise true, General Traub, if sales increase 
over what you have forecast, conceivably there would be a greater 
excess, 

General Trav. That is true. The reason I have a reservation at 
this time in the matter—and I am not sure of the impact—is that we are 
requesting at this time an additional $200 milhon of obligational 
authority in the stock fund to meet the demands of replenishing the 
stock fund with new items. 

Mr. Manon. Would you give this more attention and supplement 
your reply? 

General Traun. T will, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have been most frank with the committee, and we 
are all very appreciative of your fine spirit of cooperation and your 
insight into these problems. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Srock-Funp AccoUuNT 


The question has been raised as to whether or not the proposed fiscal year 
1959 transfer of $225 million of stock-fund money to another Army account could 
not be raised to perhaps $300 million. The answer to the question is a matter 
of judgment. On the basis of the arithmetic in the budget, the answer would be 
“ves.” However, the arithmetic represents a forecast, not accomplishments 
already achieved, and the proposed transfer was based on the possibility that the 
forecast might not be completely accomplished. 

As a result of operations to date, including procurement of material on a 
minimum conservative basis and increased efforts to reduce accounts receivable 
to the lowest possible level, it now appears that the amount of cash transfers 
could be increased to $300 million. The transfer should be scheduled to be at 
the end of the fiscal year to permit an orderly generation of the cash to be 
transferred. The fiscal year 1958 transfer of $350 million will be completed in 
May or June of 1958, 


Army Inpusrrian Funp 


Mr. Manon. Please give information in regard to the industrial 


fund similar to the information which we are interested in for the 
regular stock fund. 





os 
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General Travs. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. We want the cash requirements, the balances, and a 
determination of whether or not there is excess cash available for 
transfer to other needs. 

General Travs. Yes, sir; I will, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your brief comment at the moment if 
you are prepared to make it? 

General Travs. On this subject? ! 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Travus. I am not sufficiently prepared on the industrial fund 
itself, sir. I do have some figures here, but again I think it would be 
preferable if I inserted a perfectly frank and forthright statement in 
the record on that. 

Mr. Manon. I wish that when you make a statement with respect 
to these funds you would alert the committee in order that we may 
have another look at this picture. We might want to go into it with 

ou. 
General Travs. I will. I will let the committee know before the 
transcript reaches you of the substance of the insertion. 

(The information required follows :) 


INDUSTRIAL FuND ACCOUNT 


At June 30, 1957, the unallocated reserve of the Army industrial fund had a 
balance of $149.8 million. Since then, $24.7 million has been used to finance 
the Army Chemical Center, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, and 4 depot maintenance 
shops newly activated under this fund, and $50 million has been transferred 
to MPA, in accordance with the fiscal year 1958 Appropriation Act, leaving a 
balance at the present time of $75.1 million. Of this amount, it is estimated 
that approximately $50 million will be needed to finance installations planned 
to be activated under the fund subsequent to fiscal year 1958. The remaining 
$25.1 million though not presently earmarked for specific use, is considered 
a minimum requirement for contingencies in consideration of an annual sales 
volume in fiscal year 1957, 1958, and 1959 approximating one-half billion dollars. 
It is believed therefore that no withdrawal or transfer to another Army account 
is possible at this time. With the firming up and substantial completion of the 
installation program during fiscal year 1959 a more precise estimate of long- 
run contingency requirements will be possible with an attendant recommenda- 
tion for appropriate withdrawal or transfer. 


ARMY RESPONSE TO GAO FINDINGS 


Mr. Manon. Please furnish for the use of the committee appro- 
priate replies to the findings of the GAO with reference to the Army 
as reported to the Congress under date of January 23, 1958, and 
March 20, 1958. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

(The data requested follow :) 

(The following statements by the Department of the Army are in reply to the 
report to the House Committee on Appropriations titled “Significant Finding 


by the General Accounting Office During the Course of Audits and Other 
Examinations” dated January 1958.) 


GAO REporRT OF DUPLICATION OF INSTALLATION ACTIVITIES 


1. BACKGROUND 


In its report to the House Appropriations Committee, GAO commented on a 
duplication of activities in Alaska between Fort Richardson and the Alaska 
General Depot. In connection with the Department of the Army, the comment 
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was also made that “it is possible that duplication which could be eliminated 
may exist in other areas,” 


2. DISCUSSION 


(a) It is the desire of the Department of the Army to eliminate all duplica- 
tion of support activities wherever in existence. Departmental policies on 
elimination of duplicate activities at installations and duplicate faclities are 
prescribed in comprehensive programs for manpower utilization and management 
improvement. AR 616-35 on economy in utilization of personnel specifically 
states that “duplicate headquarters at installations and training establishments 
will be eliminated.” This policy has been extended to effect integrated head- 
quarters at a majority of the zone of the interior installations. In addition, as 
a part of the overall management improvement effort, special emphasis has been 
placed upon the detection and elimination of those activities which do not con- 
tribute materially to accomplishment of the Army’s mission. 

(bv) The means available to the Department of the Army to detect duplication 
of activities are manpower and management surveys, the Inspector General 
System, the Army Audit Agency, the Army Program and Budget System, com- 
mand inspections, staff visits, and field trips. 

(c) Results of the Army’s continuous efforts to eliminate duplicate activities 
and facilities and to effect consolidations are illustrated by the following ex- 
amples of action taken during calendar year 1957, all of which resulted in 
increased efficiency, improved operations and utilization of available personnel 
and in decreased local costs. 

(1) Consolidation and centralization of accountability and stock control in 
the United States Army Communication Zone, Europe. 

(2) Consolidation of service schools in USAREUR. 

(3) Reorganization of the Office, Chief of Special Warfare, and transfer of 
some functions to other agencies. ; 

(4) Consolidation of activities and functions at the port of embarkation, 
Bremerhaven, Germany. 

(5) Consolidation of supply, maintenance, communication, and medical facili- 
ties in Panama. 

(6) Inactivation of storage activities—Ourtis Bay, Md., ordnance facility; 
Boston quartermaster facility; New Orleans quartermaster facility. 

(7) Elimination of duplicating functions in the Ballistic Research Laboratory 
and development proof services at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

(8) Elimination of dual personnel offices and motor pool facilities at Fort 
Lee, Va. 

(9) Elimination of dual functions at the Transportation Corps School and 
Training Command, Fort Eustis, Va. 


Fact SHEET 


MAJ. WILLIAM V. GORDON, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
ODCSLOG 
FEBRUARY 7, 1958. 
Subject : GAO report of survey on procurement of shell steel. 

1. Problem: To consider certain alleged deficiencies reported by General Ac- 
counting Office in its Report on Survey of Procurement of Shell Steel by Con- 
tractors for the Army Ordnance Corps, August 1957. 

2. Background: The GAO report alleged the following areas of weaknesses and 
deficiencies in the cited report. 

(a) Procurement of bar steel by shell contractors when less expensive billet 
steel would have met their needs. 

(bv) Charging of bar prices by certain steel mills to shell contractors for steel 
that did not meet tolerance requirements for bar steel. 

(c) Lack of distinction between bar and billet steel in ordnance shell steel 
specifications and in purchase orders or other procurement documents of the 
contractors. Based on the foregoing the GAO recommended: 

(1) A thorough review by Department of the Army to determine whether 
bar steel prices were paid for steel which did not meet bar steel specifica- 
tions. 

(2) Refunds be sought by Department of the Army in cases where higher 
bar prices were paid for steel which did not meet specifications for bar steel. 





ee 
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(3) The specifications and related purchasing practices be reconsidered 
and if necesary revised, to preclude unilateral decisions by steel suppliers 


with respect to quality and price of steel to be furnished. 
3. Comment: Subsequent to the GAO report the Ordinance Corps Sheel Steel 
Correlating Committee in association with representatives of GAO, and with 
assistance from ASA(L) and Army Audit Agency developed the following infor- 
mation. 

(a) No instances were found where contractors were furnished shell quality i 
steel at prices which were over and above those permitted by the steel industry 
voluntary pricing agreement with Economic Stabilization Agency. 

(6) No sound basis in law or equity could be established to require refunds 
of alleged overcharges. 

(c) New specifications based upon American Society for Testing Materials 
standards have been approved for a trial production run. The successful utiliza- 
tion of commercial grade steel in the manufacture of shells will permit the 
discontinuance of shell quality steel, thereby eliminating the conditions inherent 
in the acquisition of nonstandard materials. 

4. Conclusions:(ASA (L) letter to GAO dated February 4, 1958, conveys 
substantially the information contained in paragraph 3, “Comment” above. 
Further, it is considered a final action on the problem. 



























HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 





Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Washington, D. C. 
Fact SHEET 
MAJOR HUN NICUT/71977, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT, DCSLOG 
FEBRUARY 7, 1958 
Subject: Failure to use progress payments for offshore procurement. 

1. Problem: The feasibility of progress payments, based on costs of work in 
process, to European contractors in connection with offshore procurements, 

2. Background: The GA®, in an October 1956 draft, “Report on Use of Prog 
ress Payments in Offshore Procurement Contracts Awarded by the Ordnance 
Procurement Center, United States Army, Europe,” recommended that more 
liberal use be made of progress payments in order to minimize paying European 
interest rates for private financing secured by European contractors performing 
under Army off procurement contracts. Headquarters USAREUR reviewed 
the draft GAO and commented in detail on all points raised in the report 
USAREUR adequately pointed out the numberous problems inherrent in author 
izing progress payments to European contractors which should properly be 
resolved on a case-by-case basis. These problems for the most part stem from 
differences in United States and European laws, customs, and practices. Euro- 
pean contractors were offered progress payments based on costs of work in 
process but preferred to either (1) secure necessary working capital funds in the 
form of advances from their established sources or (2) receive payments tor 
identifiable component parts since less administrative work and costs were 
incurred on their part and the degree of United States “interference” in their 
business was reduced because of less stringent audit requirements. Contract 
negotiations were conducted with special emphasis on the problem of interest. 


Interest charges were disallowed under cost-type contracts and were considered 
in establishing profit rates in negotiating fair and reasonable prices under fixed 
price redeterminable-type contracts. In no case were profit rates, including 
interest, higher than 8 percent. A complete copy of USAREUR’s comments was 
forwarded to the GAO with ASA (L)’s letter of April 30, 1957, in which he 
stated that it appeared that “USAREUR is aware of the advantages that might 
accrue to the Government through the proper use of progress payments and 
that it is appropriate for USAREUR to continue to make provision for progress 
payments in contracts when such provision is determined to be adVantageous to 
the Government and is acceptable to the contractor concerned.” The GAO 
appareutly failed to recognize these comments in its formal report B—125028 
dated September 12, 1957, because this report is substantially the same as the 
draft report. 
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3. Comment: The GAO concluded its September 12, 1957, report by recom- 
mending that aggressive action be taken by the Army to assure the proper use 
in appropriate instances of progress payments at all levels of contract admin- 
istration. The Army’s regulations (AR 715-6 and APP 30-1205) advocate the 
authorizing of progress payments to assist contract performance; however, as 
Was the case with several European contractors, when a contractor does not 
desire progress payments they cannot be forced on him. 

4. Conclusion: UEAREUR has presented adequate evidence of thier awareness 
of the advantages of authorizing progress payments in appropriate instances. 
Payments of this nature (1) involve considerable financial risk to the Govern- 
ment, especially in the event of contractor default, and (2) cannot be forced 
upon contractors. It is therefore believed that current Army regulations are 
adequate and responsive to the GAO’s recommendations regarding the use and 
authorizing of progress payments, and that USAREUR particularly should 
continue to determine on a case-by-case basis when and to what extent progress 
payments will be utilized. 


CLypE W. PLynon 76446, Director or AccountTING, OCA, 
February 7, 1958. 


Subject: Certification under section 1311, as of June 30, 1956, GAO findings in 
January L95S report to the House Committee on Appropriations. 


1. FINDINGS 


(a) As in fiscal year 1955, amounts reported as unpaid obligations at June 30, 
1956, were not reconcilable to accounting records at installation level. 

(b) Substantial portion of receivables were estimated, which was unsatis- 
factory. 

(c) GAO was unable to express an opinion as to reliability and fairness of 
qinounts reported by Army. 





BACKGROUND 


(a) Under the computation method used in 1955 and 1956, unpaid obligations 
were derived by deducting from certified gross obligations, reported through 
funding channels, the net disbursements reported through finance channels. 
Gross obligations and net disbursements are each separately supported by audit- 
able accounting records and documents which were and are available to GAO 
for inspection. Although more difficult to audit the computation method used 
in 1955 and 1956 provided the most accurate and reliable amount of unpaid 
obligations then available upon which to base the certification. 

(b) Army computed unpaid obligations at departmental level as a consequence 
of the unsatisfactory results from using individual installation data as of June 
30, 1954. At that time, the computation method used for the 1311 reports as of 
June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956, was determined, with the informal approval 
of GAO, to be the most satisfactory available method pending complete integra- 
tion of Army disbursing and fiscal (funding) accounting functions. This integra 
tion is now substantially complete 

(c) Because of cross disbursing, not only between Army components but also 
between Army, Navy, and Air Force, with resulting transactions for and by 
others, and the time required for documents to flow back from disbursing officers 
to the installations whose accounts are affected, it is doubted that records at 
installation level will ever be complete at the time the installations are required 
to certify under 1311. It is doubted, also, that GAO will ever be able to trace 
departmental totals to installation records without reconciliations. 

(@) The draft GAO report submitted for Army review in March 1957 expressed 
an opinion that the Army’s 1511 certification as of June 30, 1956, fairly presentea 
the status of its appropriated funds to the extent reviewed by GAO and that 
the GAO test check indicated a net overstatement of less than 2 percent in the 
amount of uupaid obligations reported by the Army. 


3s. ACTION TAKEN BY ARMY 


(a) Instructions were issued May 21, 1957, to operating agencies and installa 


tions to report unpaid obligations in their 1311 certified reports to DA as of June 
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30, 1957. The total of these reported amounts, consolidated at departmental level 
in the Army’s 1311 report as of June 30, 1957, was then adjusted, on a separate 
line of the report for each fund account, for the undistributed expenditures. 
This adjustment represented the net amount of disbursements, adjustments, and 
refunds made on or before June 30, 1957, by activities other than those whose 
accounts were affected, which were not reflected on the records of the affected 
activities at the time the unpaid obligations were required to be certified by such 
activities. Under this method, accuracy and reliability for total unpaid obliga- 
tions are achieved by the adjustment; also, unpaid obligations are readily 
reconcilable to accounting records and documents maintained at installation level 
and susceptible to audit. 

(b) Following lengthy spot testing, Army regulations were issued in December 
1956, effective February 1, 1957, prescribing uniform, centrally controlled account- 
ing for receivables at each installation. In addition, receivable reporting which 
had been required of the technical services during the previous 12 months was 
refined and made an Armywide requirement in May 1957. Receivables reported 
as of June 30, 1957, by the installations were not estimated, but were taken 
from the accounting records and were the basis of the consolidated receivables 
shown in the Army’s 1311 report as of June 30, 1957. 


Fact SHEET 






DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, ODCSLOG 
FEBRUARY 10, 1958. 





Subject: Alleged unnecessary expense in building rehabilitation at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

1. Problem: The General Accounting Office has reported to the DA and to the 
House Committee on Appropriations that there was unnecessary expense in 
rehabilitating Building No. 7427 at Fort Knox, Ky. ; 

2. Background: (@) The GAO report indicated that building had deteriorated 
to the point where it could not be maintained at a reasonable cost. Further- 
more, the building occupied a site needed for the planned construction of a new 
school in accordance with the Fort Knox master plan and accordingly Build- 
ing No. T-7427 was scheduled for disposal. The DA reply to GAO was to the 
effect that funds for new construction are not always appropriated as planned, 
and day-to-day requirements must be met by other than new construction. A 
résumé of the GAO report and DA reply is attached (enclosure No. 1). 

(b) Building No. T-7427 is a wood-frame service-club-type structure con- 
taining approximately 7,400 square feet, erected in 1943. The building was 
used as a service club and other activities from 1943 to 1953. It remained 
vacant from 1953 to 1955. In November 1955, disposal of this service club 
along with other buildings in the immediate area was scheduled to make room 
for a junior high school and an elementary grade school. 

(ec) Since only the construction of the junior high school materialized, and 
the service club occupied the site proposed for the elementary school, the pro- 
posed disposal of the service club was withdrawn. 

(d) In July 1954 the 160th Engineer Group was assigned to Fort Knox for 
training purposes, and their initially assigned operations building was totally 
too small and inadequate, but the best available at the time. In an attempt to 
improve this situation, and to provide valuable training to the engineer group 
the post authorities granted permission for the group to rehabilitate Building 
No, T-7427. 

(e) The Engineer group undertook the rehabilitation work as strictly troop- 
training project. It was never intended that the building would be used as 
the permanent group headquarters. All supplies used were engineer troop- 
training items and labor consisted of engineer troops. No portion of work 
entailed contract labor or funds normally used for repair and maintenance of 
post property. It is pointed out that the number of man-hours charged to an 
Engineer troop training project of this type is an unrealistic figure, since a con- 
siderable amount of time is not productive work, but time spent by student 
troops observing work technique demonstration by trained members of the 
Engineer group. 

(f) In September 1956, other suitable buildings became available for the 
Engineer group headquarters and Building No. T-7427 was released for other 
uses. The post thrift shop was subsequently established in the building. As 
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of this date, the thrift shop is still utilizing this building. However, the build- 
ing is scheduled for disposal based on its condition, and not upon need for the 
site by the elementary grade school, which has been sited elsewhere. 

3. Conclusions: (@) Disposal of Building No. T-7427 was not required due 
to siting of the elementary grade school elsewhere. 

(b) The 160th Engineer Group in an effort to enhance its operation and pro- 
vide training for its personnel established a training project to rehabilitate 
Building No. T-7427. Such training in an inactive building was more effective 
than in an active building, since normal operation carried on in an active build- 
ing need not be disturbed. 

(c) The project was accomplished 100 percent by troop labor. No contract 
labor or funds normally used for maintenance of post property were utilized. 
The total man-hours (20,924) and equipment-hours (301) charged to the work 
are not a true picture of work accomplished but more of a training hour report. 

(d@) Valuable training by the troops was derived from this project. The stu- 
dent troops were able to observe and practice skills commensurate with as- 
signed basic duty, and at the same time a more suitable interim operations 
facility was provided for the group headquarters. Building No. T-7427 was 
located in the immediate vicinity of where the Engineer group were quartered. 
making the building readily accessible. 

(e) Building No. T-7427 was subsequently used as a thrift shop after it was 
vacated as an operations building by the 160th Engineer Group. 

(f) DA policy contained in AR 420-70, paragraph lic, provides that “The 
maintenance of facilities at installations or portions thereof which are scheduled 
for disposal will be held to the minimum necessary for the period of utilization.” 
In this particular case the building was used by the Engineer group from January 
1956 to October 1956 and subsequently was used as a thrift shop until the 
present time. It is now scheduled for disposal. This period of use of approxi- 
mately 2 years after rehabilitation is an exception to the DA policy for reasons 
outlined above. Generally the DA policy stated above is closely adhered to. 


Extract From GAO Report AND ARMY REPLY 
UNNECESSARY EXPENSE IN BUILDING REHABILITATION 


An investigation was made of a costly rehabilitation of a building at Fort 
Knox, Ky. The building, which originally cost $49,719 to construct, had been 
recommended for disposal by demolition in November 1955. It had been used 
for more than 10 years with only a limited amount of maintenance, and available 
information indicated that no funds had been expended during this period for 
either major or minor improvement. At the date of the recommendation for 
disposal, the building was considered to have deteriorated to a point where it 
could not be maintained at a reasonable cost. In addition, the building occupied 
a site needed for construction of a new school in accordance with the post 
master plan. 

Despite the recommendation, the building was deleted from the disposal list 
by Fort Knox officials and rehabilitated as headquarters for an engineer group. 
The available records did not show the specific dollar cost to rehabilitate but 
did show that 20,924 man-hours, 301 equipment-hours, and considerable material 
were used. The building apparently was used for only a short period after the 
rehabilitation and in September 1956 was vacated and is no longer being used. 

The matter was reported to the Department of the Army and in reply it was 
stated: 

“Implementation of the post master plan is dependent on the availability of 
military construction Army funds. Target dates cannot always be relied upon 
as funds are not always appropriated as planned. Day-to-day requirements, 
many of which arise through changes in mission, forces consideration of other 
methods in obtaining buildings to house post units.” 

This failure to properly coordinate changes in mission responsibilities has 
resulted in unnecessary expense to the Government. 
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HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Washington, D. C. 
Fact SHEET 
MR. SILAS WILLIAMS, JR./55822 DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT, DCSLOG 
FEBRUARY 7, 1958. 


Subject: Final report of GAO audit of Army industrial fund, Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1955. 


1. Problem: Correction of specifications and procedures under Army Ord- 
nance contracts to eliminate procurement and acceptances of defective burster 
casings for the 105 millimeter shell. 

2. Background: GAO report indicated defective steel (fissures), cracks caused 
by deep-draw stresses, and deterioration of varnish due to incompatibility with 
Chemical Corps decontamination processes. Further details are included in 
enclosure 1, extract from GAO report. Corrective actions taken by Ordnance 
Corps consisted of — 

(a) An educational program for the contractor to equip him to bring 
sufficient pressure on steel suppliers to obtain correct steel which had been 
contracted and paid for by him. 

(b) The addition of fissure standard for the fissure difficulty and the 
standard specification procedure. 

(c) Establishment of a stress-relieving operation and establishment of 
a magnafluxing inspection program to sort out burster casings that had not 
been stress relieved. 

(d) Contract and specification changes to eliminate the use of air-dry 
phenolformaldehyde varnish and substitute in lieu a baked phenolformalde- 
hyde varnish. 

(e) Arrangement with the contractor for rework or replacement of 9,000 
burster casings at no cost to the Government. 

Additional details are attached in enclosures 2 and 3. 

». Comment: Actionst aken by the Chief of Ordnance have corrected important 
specifications and inspection procedures so as to eliminate difficulties reported in 
the GAO report. 

4. Conclusions: No further action is required regarding problem reported 
by the General Accounting Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
DEFECTIVE COMPONENTS RECEIVED BY ARSENALS FROM COMMERCIAL CONTRACTORS 


The frequency with which defective components are received by the 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Chemical Corps, from commercial contractors has 
resulted in interruptions to production schedules and the duplication of plant- 
site inspections. Comments on this deficiency, relating to both Ordnance and 
Chemical Corps Arsenals, were included in our report to the committee in 
January 1957. 

During the course of our audit of the Rocky Mountain Arsenal we noted that 
components received from manufacturers under Army Ordnance contracts were 
in many instances unusable or required rework because of faulty design, failure 
to specify critical manufacturing methods, unsatisfactory plant-site inspections, 
and failure to recognize special requirements of the arsenal. Two major in- 
stances of such defective components existed in the 105 millimeter sheil-filling 
program. In the initial stages of the inspection program, approximately 58,000 
burster casings were examined by arsenal personnel and over 8,000 were 
rejected. Of these, 6,000 could not be reworked economically. One of the 
principal defects was a looper pattern or fissure caused by imperfections in 
the steel. This defect should have been disclosed by adequate visual inspec- 
tion. The other defect consisted of cracks caused by stress involved in a deep- 
drawing operation which could have been prevented by use of a heat-treatment 
process. A subsequent amendment to the contract provided for use of this 
process 

A major defect which developed during production was the deterioration 
of varnish on the burster wells, which resulted in a 100-percent rejection of 
production because the protective varnish coating originally placed on the 
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burster wells would not withstand the normal Chemical Corps decontamination 
processes. This defect required the revarnishing of some 400,000 shells and will 
require the varnishing of an additional 400,000 shells expected to be received 
without varnish. 

As a result of the high rate of rejection and discrepancies in inspection cri- 
teria, the arsenal instituted special preproduction tests of all components, al- 
though regulations prohibit tests duplicating plant-site inspections. It appears 
also that prompt, after-the-fact action is taken by the arsenal to correct the 
causes of defects in individual cases. However, many of the problems are 
due to conditions beyond the control of the arsenal or the Chemical Corps. 
Therefore, we recommend that the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics investi- 
gate the procurement and receipt of defective components in order to take 
appropriate corrective action, 

NOVEMBER 27, 1957 
ORDID 

0O/TUL 43207 
LOG/S5 59431—A 


Subject: Final report of GAO audit of Army industrial fund, Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1955. 
To: DCSLOG., 
From : CofOrd. 
CoMMENT No. 2 


1. Current advice is supplied in the subsequent paragraphs regarding the posi 
tive action taken in connection with the recommendation of the Comptroller 
General of the United States that, “* * * the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
investigate the situation with regard to the procurement and acceptance of 
defective components to see that corrective action is effective.” 

2. Upon notification by the Chamical Corps of trouble with the M16 Burster 
Casing, the Ordnance Corps initiated an investigation into the basic causes of 
the difficulties. Necessary drawing specification and contractual changes were 
made as soon as the difficulties were resolved. 

3. The looper pattern or fissure defect was traced to use of steel not in accord 
ance with required specifications. It was found that the contractor had ordered 
and paid for the proper steel but he was being supplied inferior grades, not 
meeting all specification requirements, by the steel supplier. A short education 
program at the contractor’s plant by an Ordnance metallurgical engineer resulted 
in the contractor exerting pressure on his steel supplier for adequate steel. The 
difficulty disappeared shortly thereafter. To prevent a recurrence, visual stand- 
ards were established and incorporated into the Standard Inspection Procedures 
(SIP’s). 

4. The stress cracks were found to be caused by the contractor omitting a stress 

relieving operation after final cold shaping of the burster casing. The contractor 
was given assistance in obtaining the required equipment and in establishing a 
satisfactory stress relieving operation which corrected the situation. As an 
interili measure, a magnafluxing inspection was initiated at Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal on burster casing not subjected to stress relief heat treatment. 
5. The varnish deterioration was traced to the use by the Chemical Corps of 
strong alkali solutions, such as lye, for decontamination of the shell after the 
GB tilling operation, which includes press fitting the burster casing into the 
shell. These alkali solutions were found to loosen the mechanical bond between 
the varnish and the burster causing. The problem was further investigated by 
the Ordnance Coating and Chemical Laboratory, where it was determined that 
the use of baked phenolformaldehyde varnish in lieu of the air drying pheno! 
formaldehyde varnish used would correct the difficulty. Appropriate drawing 
and contractual changes were made. The ammunition end item involved in this 
investigation was in short supply at the time. Therefore, to permit continued 
production while the varnish problem was being solved, an agreement was reached 
between the Chemical and Ordnance Corps, for coating the exposed surfaces of 
burster casings with varnish after the shell decontaminating operation at 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal. While the investigations were underway the burster 
casing contractor was asked to discontinue his varnishing operation and to ship 
unvarnished casings to Rocky Mountain Arsenal. After the difficulties were 
resolved the contractor began performing a satisfactory varnishing operation. 

6. Appropriate drawing changes have been made for all burster casings for GB 
shell to prevent recurrence of similar procurement problems. This contract was 
completed in March 1957. At the completion of the contract there were no un 
resolved procurement or production problems. 
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7. All of the items filled by Rocky Mountain Arsenal utilizing components 
supplied by the Ordnance Corps, including the 105 millimeter GB shell, have 
been newly developed items. The Ordnance inspection plan was intended to 
cover all aspects of the item which might lead to difficulties in subsequent filling 
operations. However, past experience has shown that it is not always possible 
to predict all of the possible defects in a new item. All Ordnance procurement 
and inspection procedures are continually being reviewed and revised to reflect 
the experience gained and to provide for the prevention of deficiencies of all 
types. 

F. J. McMorrow, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Ordnance 
(For the Chief of Ordnance). 


DECEMBER 5, 1957. 
Subject: Final report of GAO audit of Army industrial fund, Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1955. 
To: DCSLOG. 
From: CofOrd. 





CoMMENT No. 1 


1. Reference is made to correspondence file, LOG/S5 59431-—A, 00/7UI 48207, 
same subject, comment No. 2 of the file dated November 27, 1957, from CofOrd 
to DCSLOG, submitted current advice on positive action taken by the Ordnance 
Corps in connection with alleged production and inspection difficulties encount- 
ered during manufacture and during use at Rocky Mountain Arsenal of M16 
Burster Casing for 105 millimeter, M360, GB, Shell. Lt. Col. M. R. Scott, Jr., 
of DCSLOG, verbally advised this office on December 3, 1957, that discussions 
with JAG representatives indicated the desirability of obtaining an additional 
statement from Ordnance on steps taken to secure reimbursement from prime 
contractor, Eisen Bros., for substandard casings found at Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal. This additional information is submitted in the following paragraph. 

2. Approximately 9,000 burster casings were determined to be unacceptable. 
The prime contractor agreed to rework or replace these casings at no cost to the 
Government. He fulfilled that agreement. Whether the prime contractor re- 
ceived reimbursement from the steel supplier for the marginal steel supplied 
cannot be determined as the burster casings involved were procured on a fixed- 
price contract. 

For the Chief of Ordnance: 

ROLAND B. ANDERSON, 
Colonel, Ordnance Corps 
(For F. J. MeMorrow, Brigadier General, United States Army, Assistant 
Chief of Ordnance). 


Replies by the Army to the General Accounting report to the Congress of the 
United States on March 20, 1958, re “Examination of Time and Materials Sub- 
contracting by Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich., under Department of the Army 
Contracts” have been made a part of the report as follows: 

Appendix C: Letter dated July 5, 1957, from Jean BE. Engler, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, United States Army, Assistant Chief of Ordnance to the General Accounting 
Office. 

Appendix D: Letter dated October 8, 1957, from Mr. F. H. Higgins, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Logistics to the Comptroller General of the Army. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1957. 

Mr. BEN H. Puckett, 

Assistant Director, Defense Accounting and Auditing Division, United 
States General Accounting Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Puckett: Your letter of April 4, 1957, and its accompanying Report 
on Review of Subcontracting by Chrysler Corp., under Department of the Army 
contracts has been carefully reviewed. Pursuant to inquiry made, herewith are 
comments prepared by my staff. 
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I concur in the observations contained in your letter and in your recommenda- 
tions pertaining to time and material subcontracting for parts. Our Detroit 
Ordnance District, which had cognizance of the prime contract, will be informed 
accordingly. Ordnance Corps Pamphlet 80-6 (ORDP 80-6) Time-and-Material 
Contractual Procedures, is presently in process of revision. Comment will be 
included therein on the subject matter. 

The opportunity offorded this office to review and comment on this report is 
appreciated. 

For the Chief of Ordrance: 

Sincerely yours, 
RoLaAND B. ANDERSON, 
(For Jean E. Engler, Brigadier General United States Army, Assistant 
Chief of Ordnance). 

(The following comments relate to the GAO draft report titled “Report on 
Review of Subcontracting by Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich., Under Department 
of the Army Contracts” : 

1. The report covers procurement of parts for the REDSTONE missile, under 
time and material subeontracts. With respect to this subcontracting, GAO states 
(a) cost estimates made by the prime were so unrealistic as to be of little value 
in controlling subcontract costs, and (b) use of this type of contract, without 
adequate controls, resulted in payment of unreasonably high prices. 

2. In view of the urgency of the missile program, the limited quantities of each 
part to be procured for the contract, its experimental nature which could require 
numerous changes, use of time-and-material subcontracting by the contractor was 
justified. The method permitted maximum flexibility in the making of necessary 
changes and for expediting production, it often being necessary to prepare esti- 
mates from incomplete drawings or sketches. By the same reasoning, in preparing 
estimates in such circumstances, provision was included for possible under- 
estimates of cost by reason of which procurement delays could be experienced. 
The contractor, after initial procurement experience and receipt of increased parts 
requirements, obtained competitive bidding and made subsequent awards on 
fixed-price basis. 

3. Principles cited in the GAO observations are concurred in. Exception is 
taken only to the wide pricing disparities quoted in the report. In contracts 
other than the time-and-materials form, the first-time costs of production 
experimentation, initial holdups, design changes, acceptability, etc., would have 
been reflected separately, under cost provisions in the contract for absorption 
of preproduction and starting load costs. Thus, cost of the parts would reflect 
only those from a point of reasonable production readiness. Mostly, competitive- 
fixed prices cited by GAO were obtained after production experience had been 
obtained and end items had been produced. 

4. Ordnance has at all times severely circumscribed the use of time-and-material 
contracts. The GAO recommendations with respect to use of this method in 
subcontracting for procurement of parts is concurred in. 

5. As of the present time, the contractor has no remaining active time-and- 
material subcontracts in connection with this program. 


APPENDIx D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1957. 
B-118762. 


The honorable the CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


DeAR Mr. CoMPTROLLER GENERAL: The Department of the Army appreciates 
the opportunity to review the draft of your report on time and materials sub- 
contracting by Chrysler Corp. 

I want to assure you that I am in full agreement with the findings and recom- 
mendations contained in this report and have taken certain actions within the 
Department of the Army which I hope will prevent recurrence of this situation. 

With respect to the Chrysler contracts, please be advised that, based upon 
the recommendations contained in your previous draft report on this subject, 
the contracting officer in June 1957 withdrew the contractors’ authority to enter 
into time and materials subcontracts. Since then close surveillance and control 
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of this type of contracting has been exercised by the contracting officer through 
imposition of a prior approval requirement. As a result, the use of this form 
of subcontract has been substantially reduced. | 

With regard to revision of pamphlet ORDP 80-6 which was referred to in 
your draft report, a revision sheet substantially implementing the recommenda- 
tions contained in the draft report is now being processed by the Chief of Ord- 
nance for publication within the next week. This directive will impose much 
more stringent controls on the use of time and materials subcontracts by Ord- 
nance contractors. 

In an effort to «btain more action control and surveillance by agency officials 
within the Depariment of the Army over the use of time and materials sub 
contracts by prime contractors, the Department of the Army has issued a 
directive to its operating agencies to the effect that, in all instances where cost 
reimbursement type prime contracts are used, the use of time and materials 
subcontracts will not be permitted unless prior approval for the use of such 
subcontracts has been obtained from the contracting officer on a Gase-by-case 
basis. 

The Department of the Army appreciates your assistance in this matter and 
trusts that the efforts which have been and are being taken by this Department 


will meet your approval. 
Sincerely, 
F. H. Hieains, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Logistics). 
Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Forp. No, sir. 


REORGANIZATION OF ARMY RESERVE AND Nationa GuaArRD 


Mr. Manon. I have before me a March 31 release from the Office 
of Public Information, Department of Defense, entitled “United 
States Army Reserve and National Guard To Be Reorganized.” 

Have you seen that ? 

General Trace. Yes, sir: I have. 

Mr. Manon. Does this announcement affect the budget which vou 
and others have presented to this committee ¢ 

General Traus. No, sir: that announcement does not affect the 
budget. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to insert this announcement in the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 







UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD ‘To BE REORGANIZED 








The United States Army’s Reserve components, the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve, will undergo a planned reorganization and modernization to 
conform with rapidly changing conditions of modern warfare and new weapons 
systems, Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker announced toda) 

The reorganization, which will be accomplished over a 244 year period to insure 
uninterrupted mobilization readiness in the National Guard and Army Reserve, 
will include: 

(a) The conversion of Reserve component combat divisions to the pentomic 
organization already completed in the Active Army. 

(b) The conversion of some combat divisions to organizations designed to 
exercise supervision and to conduct training of nondivisional units. 

(c) An adjustment in the number of units of the Reserve components which, 
together with the Active Army, fulfills the overall requirements of approved 
joint war plans and national policy. 

After reorganization, the Army Reserve components will include 21 National 
Guard and 6 Reserve combat divisions. This is a reduction of 6 combat di- 
visions from the current troop basis of the National Guard and a reduction of 
4 combat divisions in the Army Reserve. However, six division headquarters 
will be retained in the National Guard to supervise and conduct unit training. 
There will be fewer company-size units in the Reserve components under the 
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revised structure. However, the size of the companies in the pentomic divisions 
is larger than in the present divisions. 

The selection of National Guard and Army Reserve divisions to be retained 
as combat divisions has not yet been determined by the Department of the Army. 

Initially, tentative lists of units will be sent to Army areas and States for 
study and development of plans for the utilization of personnel, facilities, and 
equipment now on hand. These plans will be reviewed by the Department of 
the Army before a final distribution of units is made and reorganization is 
actually initiated. 

In the distribution of units in the new structure between the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve, emphasis has been placed on preserving the balance of 
combat and support units now existing in the Reserve components. 

Every effort will be made to retain trained personnel. 
resulting from reassignment of personnel during the 
authorized. 

All existing armories and Reserve centers will be required under the new 
troop basis and a substantial number of additional training facilities will be 
required. 

in recognition of the dual Federal-State status of the National Guard and 
the special problems this creates, Secretary Brucker has written to the governor 
of each State and Territory asking their support and cooperation in developing 
the final troop structure of the National Guard. A copy 


Enlisted overstrength 
reorganization will be 


of this letter follows. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would comment on it, General Traub. 

General Traces. You want to comment for the record at this time? 

Mr. Manon. Comment on the record at this time, if you have had 
an opport unity to review the situation. 

General Trauns. This announcement covers reorganization of the 
Army National Guard, or, rather, the reorganization of Reserve com 
ponents of the United States Army, information of which was given 
to you, I think, by the Secretary and the Chef of Staff at the time of 
their briefing. 

They indicated that some reorganization was in the mill. 

Mr. Manon. They did. I don’t remember the extent of the detail. 
Will you have someone in your shop cross-reference this to those points 
in the discussion so that interested members of the committee and the 
Congress can better inform themselves as to their program / 

(See pp. 163 and 230 for discussion of reorganization of the Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard.) 

General Traus. Yes, sir.. In addition, I do have a fact sheet which 
I would like to insert in the record on this subject, which amplifies the 
news release to some extent. ; 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Ithink that would be well. 


( The data referred to follow :) 


Fact SHEET ON DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PLAN 


FOR REORGANIZATION OF THE 
RESERVE COMPONENTS OF THI 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


The Army plans a reorganization of its Reserve components to modernize them 


.in the light of changing concepts of warfare and the development of new weapons 


systems. This reorganization is the result of long and careful study by the 
Army staff and is based upon directives to make the Reserve component struc- 
ture responsive to joint plans and national policy. 


OBJECTIVES 


The reorganization is planned to accomplish these three objectives: 
1. Conversion of Reserve component combat divisions to the pentomic type 
division which has already been accomplished in the Active Army. 

2. Adjustment of the Reserve component structure so that unit strength and 
readiness goals established by the planned mobilization schedule may be 


at 
tained within drill strengths authorized the Army. 
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8. Reduction in the size of the Reserve component troop list to a number of 
units which, with units of the Active Army, will meet the Army’s mobilization 
requirements. 

THE RESULTANT TROOP BASIS 


Upon completion of this reorganization, the Army Reserve components will 
consist of a total of 27 combat divisions, 21 in the Army National Guard and 
6 in the Army Reserve. In addition, there will be 6 division headquarters in 
the Army National Guard for supervision of training and 17 training commands 
in the Army Reserve specifically designed for training individuals. The re- 
organization will result in a reduction of approximately 25 percent in the num- 
ber of company-size units in the Army Reserve components. The units retained 
will be those for which a requirement exists under joint plan. A priority system 
will be initiated whereby those units with the earliest mobilization times receive 
preferential treatment in the assignment of personnel and equipment. 


PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION 


To assure that to the greatest degree the esprit and mobilization readiness 
of the Reserve components are sustained throughout the transition, a period of 
about 2 years and 6 months is planned to accomplish reorganization. 

The first step will be to submit to Army areas and to the States a tentative list 
of units included in the revised troop basis for both the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. The Army commanders and the State authorities will 
have an oportunity to study the proposed new troop basis and thus develop plans 
for utilization of trained personnel, facilities and equipment on hand. 

The plans developed by an Army commander and authorities of a given State 
will be returned to the Department of the Army for analysis and review before 
a final distribution of units is made and before reorganization in an Army or 
a State is actually initiated. 


TIME SCHEDULE 


It is estimated that about 6 months will be required for planning and coordi- 
nation with the Army commanders and State authorities. Following approval 
of the plans, a period of about 2 years will be required to accomplish the actual 
change from the present organization to the new. 


DUAL STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Special consideration is necessary with respect to the dual status of the Army 
National Guard. Under law no change may be made in organization, branch or 
distribution of units located wholly within one State without the approval of the 
governor. This provision of law safeguards those Army National Guard units 
required for State missions and assures the continuance of those National 
Guard units whose history is in fact a part of the history of their State. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Every effort will be made in the reorganization to retain trained personnel. 
In this connection, enlisted overstrength resulting from reassignment of per- 
sonnel during reorganization will be authorized. Split companies are also au- 
thorized both because of the larger companies of the pentomic division and to 
retain trained personnel. 

BALANCED FORCE 


In the distribution of units in the new structure between the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve, every effort has been made to preserve the balance 
of combat and support units now existing in these components so that inactiva- 
tion of a type unit in one component would not result in activation of the same 
type in the other component. 

Balance has been retained in still another way. Army forces must on deploy- 
ment be balanced with appropriate numbers of combat units and support units. 
The Army structure, of which this new Reserve component structure is a part, 
is such a balanced force. 

EXISTING FACILITIES 


After very careful study the Army staff has concluded that all existing ade- 
quate armories and Reserve centers will be required under the new-troop basis 
and additional construction will be required. 
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COMMENDATION OF GENERAL TRAUB 


Mr. Manon. General Traub, we have worked under great difficulty 
this year, as you know. We have undertaken to move as rapidly as 
we reasonably could with the hearings in order to be able to present 
the Defense appropriation bill to the House of Representatives in 
time to get it through the House and enable the Senate to have time 
to get it through the Senate prior to July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1959. In some cases we found it rather difficult to get into the 
hearings all the information which we felt might possibly be included. 

We have lad our difficulties on this side of the table. You have had 
your difficulties on that side of the table. I think we have al] done 
the best we could. 

It has been my feeling that many of the statements which have 
been presented by the Army have been very excellent, very under- 
standable, very comprehensive, and very meaningful to the committee. 
I have been much pleased with some of these statements. 

The justification books themselves must of necessity be a bit dry 
and unintelligible upon just a quick look. Naturally, the budget, 
running far in excess of $8 billion, cannot be quickly understood or 
quickly explained. 

I do believe that all the services will be able to improve the justifica- 
tion books next year. I am not sure in what way we should turn to 
make improvement and I don’t want you to make a change just for 
the sake of making a change, but I hope we can find a format which 
will give us the best approach to what is admittedly a very difficult 
job. 

General Travus. We shall work with your staff, as I indicated be- 
fore, in working out this problem to your satisfaction. We have 
already had some discussions on it in the last 2 days. One possible 
solution would be to carry the justifications down below the project 
level. I don’t say that that is the solution that is desired, but at least 
it is possible that that might be it. 

Mr. Manon. Wecan explore various possibilities. 

I want to say that I have observed very closely your work with the 
committee. This has been your first year to hold your present respon- 
sibility with the committee, and I think you have done an exceptionally 
good job, you and those who have worked with you. I make par- 
ticular reference to Lt. Col. Carlos L. Russell who has been particu- 
larly helpful to the committee. I want to thank you on behalf of the 
committee. 

General Traus. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will be calling upon you again some time. 

Mr. Forp. We will be calling upon you again someday. I join in 
the chairman’s thinking. 

General Travs. I wish to thank you and the committee for your 
consideration. 
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APPENDIX 
PROCUREMENT OF TRAINING Devices 


(The following information was supplied in response to interro- 
gation on p. 489.) 


FiscAL YEAR 1958 TRAINING DEVICE PROCUREMENT 


The Army currently estimates that the following devices, listed in the budget 
estimates presented to Congress last year, will be procured during the current 
fiscal year: 3-C-52 (machinegun pop-up target): Trainfire targets; 3—C-65 
(gunfire simulator, flash and noise) ; 3—-F—21 (subcaliber mortar trainer) ; 12- 
BK-10 and 12—-BK-11 (cockpit procedure trainers for the II-21 and H-34) ; 
3-T-49 (tank gunfire simulator); S8—-N-3 (telephone training aid); 3-SA-1 
(atomic blast simulator) ; 15—-D-2 (II) (radar target simulator (AA) ) ; 29-JD-1 
(war wound moulage kits); and the 2-B-3 (helicopter instrument flight 
trainer). 

The 15-D-2 (I) radar target simulator (countermortar radar) is being modi- 
fied because of a changeover to a new countermortar radar set recently 
standardized for the Army. A basically similar target simulator, modified to 
work with the new radar set, will be procured; however, procurement will be 
deferred to fiscal year 1959 to allow time for the modification. The 3—C-56 
(nightfiring target) and the 3—C-60 (recoilless rifle subcaliber moving target 
range) will complete their development cycles in time for procurement during 
fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, respectively. 

Requirements for the 3—C-—51 (electronic marksmanship trainer), the 26—-C-5 
(antenna characteristics demonstrator), and the 26—O0-3 and 26-O-4 (unitized 
radio receiver and transmitter) were withdrawn by the proponents on completion 
of testing. Requirements for devices are estimated from 12 to 18 months prior 
to the beginning of the fiscal year of procurement. These devices, proved un- 
acceptable during their testing phase, and it was therefore necessary to cancel 
procurement plans. These canceled devices would have cost a sum equal to 
about 3 percent of the amount originally presented to Congress as fiscal year 
1958 training device requirements. The funds for canceled items are used to 
procure other needed devices. In fiscal year 1958, the Army plans to purchase 
ten devices not included in the original estimates. The devices are fixed wing 
instrument trainer; intravenous therapy aid; demolition firing console, medical 
equipment training devices; Trainfire aiming devices; channel vision hood for 
blind flying training; radiation survey training set; NIKE HERCULES training 
boosters; antitank mine simulator and, finally, an orientation and approach 
trainer. These devices, in total, wil cost a sum equal to less than 5 percent 
of the amount originally presented to Congress as training device requirements. 

The fiscal year 1958 performance described above has been closer to originally 
estimated than in fiscal year 1957. It is anticipated that the fiscal year 1959 
program will be substantially as originally estimated. 
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